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PREFACE 

■ 

The first edition of this work was published in two separate 
volumes in 1923, 1925. Almost simultaneously in 1923 
appeared the second edition of the SSJiitya-darpaiiui by Mahfi- 
mahopfidyiya Eh* P. V. Kane, to which was prefixed an intro¬ 
duction of 177 pages dealing with the history of Alanjkira 
literature, subsequently elaborated in the third edition (1951) 
into 423 pages. Referring to these facts Dr Kane writes : “Both 
of us were thus practically pioneers in this field. Our books 
led many scholars to study the numerous works on AlamkSra, 
to point out defects and mistakes, to produce papers doling 
with several aspects of the Alafik&ra^astra and to publish 
several important texts.” This will make clear the necessity of 
revising the present work, which was written and published 
independently, but which, not yet superseded, had been out of 
print for more than thirty years. 

The scope of the present work was sufficiently explained 
in the preface to the first edition. An attempt has been made 
to approach the subject from the historical point of view, 
instead of presenting a bare account of the works and authors 
or a mere epitome of the different topics of Alainkfira. Presum¬ 
ing a general knowledge and taking the representative writers 
(and, as far as necessary, the neglected commentators and so- 
called minor writers), the development of Sanskrit Poetics has 
been traced through its fairly long and varied course of history, 
which covers an extensive literature of more than a thousand 
years. Hie first v<^ume of the work, therefore, deals with the 
preliminary but important question of a working Chronology 
and original Sources, on the basis of which the second vohinse 
proceeds to set forth the history through divergent Systems 
and Theories. It will be seen that, barring some reanangenmnt 
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and division into chapters, the general form of the first edition 
has not been changed ; but for convenience the two volumes are 
how published in one, divided into parts. 

In investigating the growth of Sanskrit Poetics it was, of 
course, not possible to ignore its content; but it has been 
thought more useful to lay stress on the essentials of doctrines 
and omit minor details, the object of this work being more 
historical than expository. It was not possible, for instance, 
to give a detailed technical analysis of individual rhetorical 
“figures”, with which the Alamkara-£&stra is traditionally and 
popularly associated ; but the general doctrine of poetic figures 
has been dealt with, in so far as they are not mere tickets of 
nomenclature but positive agents in the production of artistic 
beauty. The study of analytical Rhetoric, apart from its value 
as a formal discipline, may be regarded as pedantic and futile ; 
but Sanskrit Alamkara-Sfitra, in spite of its name, possesses a 
speculative interest by involving, besides mere Rhetoric, a great 
deal of what is known to-day as Criticism or Aesthetic. It was 
almost impossible for the AlamkSrikas, concerned that they 
were with form and technique, not to be interested in the 
general phenomenon of literature or theorise on general 
principles. 

For a similar reason of historical and general treatment 
greater emphasis has been laid on the earlier writers who cover 
the creative periods of the discipline; of later writers who 
show in the main an excessive dependence on their predecessors, 
only typical names have been selected with a due regard to 
their historical as well as intrinsic importance. The author has 
confined himself to Sanskrit Poetics, and has not taken into 
account the numerous vernacular works on the subject, as well 
as the allied but distinct theme of Dramaturgy; for they deserve 
more room for a detailed and separate treatment. The Biblio¬ 
graphies and references are perhaps not exhaustive ; but they 
are meant to supply such notable information as might lead to 
a Anther study. 
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A word of explanation may be deemed necessary for the 
use of the term Poetics to designate a half-theoretical and half- 
practical discipline which goes by the name of Alamk&ra-§&stra 
Its scope has been sufSciently explained by H. Jacobi, who 
seems to have been the first to make this term current, in 
ZDMG Ivi, 1902, p. 393, fn 1. It may be pointed out that the 
commonly used term Rhetoric is inadequate in explaining the 
standpoint of a study which includes a great deal more than 
a mere normative treatment of rhetorical categories ; while the 
expression Aesthetic in this connexion is misleading, inasmuch 
as the theoretical scope of Alamkara literature is not co-exten- 
sive with what is understood by that term in modem philosophi¬ 
cal studies. Comparative estimates, therefore, with reference 
to Western Aesthetic or European Critical literature have been 
generally avoided ; for that would not only exceed the limited 
scope of the present work but might lead to sweeping or mis¬ 
leading generalisations. Those who are interested will find a 
short critical outline of Sanskrit Poetics in the light of modern 
Aesthetic in two essays by the present writer published in the 
Dacca University Studies^ vol. i (1936), pp. 1-46, and in the 
New Indian Antiquary ix, nos. 1-3 (reprinted in the author's 
Some Problems of Sanskrit Poetics- 

It is needless to say that, as the references will indicate, 
a careful use has been made of the accumulated but scattered 
labours of previous workers, but it has been supplemented by 
the author's own studies. Useless discussion or controversy, 
however, has been avoided as much as possible, the author con¬ 
fining himself to stating his own view and leaving it to speak 
for itself. He is fully conscious that no one can claim he has 
said the last word on the subject. 

In the preface to the first edition the author recorded with 
sincere thanks the manifold help and encouragement he received 
in writing this work. But it is sad to recollect in this connexion 
the departed kalySqthmitras, H. Jacobi, L.D. Barnett and F.W. 
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Thomas, He has only to add that in the persent editicm be 
has profited by the suggestions of Professor Dr. V. Raghawm 
who took the trouble, in the midst of his manifold preoccupa¬ 
tion, of sending useful bibliographical notes on some works and 
authors. 



VOLUME I 

CHRONOLOGY AND SOURCES 




CHAPTER I 


BEGINNINGS 

( 1 ) 

There is an interesting passage in the Kavya-mlmamsa in 
which Raja^ekhara, while giving us a somewhat fanciful 
account of the divine origin of Poetics, mentions at the same 
time the names of the supposed original exponents of the 
discipline. It is said that the Spirit of Poetry {kavya-puru^a), 
born of the Goddess of Learning {sarusvad), was set by the 
Self-existent Being to promulgate the study of Poetics in the 
three worlds : and he related it in eighteen adhikaranas to his 
seventeen will-born pupils These divine sages, in their turn, 
are said to have composed separate treatises on the portions 
respectively learnt by them. Thus Sahasrak$a wrote on kavi- 
rahasya, Uktigarbha on auktika^ Suvar^anabha on rJti, Pra- 
cetayana on anuprasa, Citrahgada on yamaka and citra. lte$a 
on iabda-ilefo, Pulastya on vastava, Aupakayana on upamd, 
Pariiara on atiiaya. Utathya on artha-ilefo, Kubera on 
ubhaySlatfikSra, Kamadeva on vainodika, Bharata on rupaka, 
Nandike^vara on rasa, Dhisa^a on dosa, (Jpamanyu on guna 
and Kucamara on aupanifodika. This tendency on the part 
of a Sanskrit author towards glorifying his science and there¬ 
by investing it with an ancient unalterable authority is not 
unusual, and such legendary accounts are often fabricated 
where the actual origin is forgotten ; but it is curious that we 
do not meet with them elsewhere in Alamkara literature, al¬ 
though they find expression in Bharata and iu Vatsyayana 
with regard to the origin of the allied disciplines of Drama¬ 
turgy and Erotics respectively. The historical value of this 
passage of RkjaSekhara may, indeed, be well doubted ; but it 
is possible that this unique account, apart from its obviously 
mythical garb, embodies a current tradition, implying the 
Actual existence, at some remote and forgotten period, of 
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early expounders of poetic theory, some of whose oames are 
still familiar, but most of whose works have apparently 
perished. Thus. Suvarpanabha and Kucamara (or Kucumara) 
are also cited with reverence by the author of the Kama-suira 
(i. 1.13, 17). both of them as authorities on Erotics, but the 
latter especially as well-versed in the particular subject of 
aupanigadika, which is thus included in Erotics as well as in 
Poetics.' The present-day text of the Natya-Sasira, which 
goes by the name of Bharata, deals in aA encyclopaedic 
manner with various topics, but Bharata is well known, as 
described by Rajasekhara. as an authority on rupaka. No 
work of NandikeSvara on rasa has yet been discovered ; but 
his name is associated with a number of works, mostly late 
compilations, on erotics, music, histrionic art, grammar and 
Tantra.* 

This traditional account may lead one to make the tempting 
suggestion of a very early systematic investigation of rhetoric¬ 
al issues but for the serious difficulty that there is hardly 
any material in the ancient literature itself to enable us to 
trace the origin of Poetics to a very remote antiquity. The 
Alaink§ra-i$astra is never mentioned among the orthodox 
disciplines which constitute the so called Vedaftgas, nor do we 
meet with any passage in the Vedic Samhitas, BrShmanas or 
the earlier Upanisads in which we may find a real basis for a 
system of Poetics. The word upamd, for instance, is found 
as early as the Rg-veda (v. 34. 9 ; i. 31. IS), and Sayana ex¬ 
plains it in the sense of upamdna (as in Panini ii. 3. 72) or 
drsfSnIa : but there is nothing unusual in this use of the 
general idea of similitude, which need not be interpreted as 
having a particular speculative significance. It is conceded, 
on the authority of Yaska and Pfipini. that the conception of 
upamd or similitude considerably affected the Vedic language 
as well as its accent; but beyond this grammatical or philo- 

1 Cf. 3DL iv p. 95. 

2 Pot NandikeAvara see below under eh. ii. 
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logical interest, there is no indication of a dogma, much less 
of a theory, of Poetics in Vedic times. Nor should undue 
emphasis be laid on the use of poetic figures in Vedic litera¬ 
ture : for between this unconscious employment of figures of 
speech and the concious formulation of a definite system, 
there must necessarily be a long step.* 

( 2 ) 

The first evidence of a definite, if somewhat crude, activity 
in this direction is traceable in the Nighanfu and Nirukta 
From the investigation of the peculiarities of the general 
form of language, which began early, attention was apparent¬ 
ly directed to the analysis of the poetic forms ^of speech; but 
the question was still regarded entirely from the linguistic 
point of view. The term alarfikSra in the technical sense 
does not occur in the Nirukta, but Yaska uses the 
word alamkarignu in the general sense of *one in the 
habit of adorning*, which Papini explains in iii. 2. 136 
and which is apparently the meaning of the word occurring 
in the iatapatha Br&hmafw (xiii. 8. 4. 7; iii. 5. 1. 36). 
and in the Chnndogya Upanifod (viii. 8. 5). But in the 
Nighar^u iii. 13, a list is given of particles of comparison 
relating to the Vedic upamd, comprising twelve varieties, 
which are illustrated in the Nirukta i. 4, iii. 13-18 and ix. 6. 
Six of these varieties, viz., those indicated by the particles 
ive. yatha, na, cit, nu and d. are discussed in connexion with 
Yitka's treatment of upamarthe nipatas or particles indicative 
of comparison (i. 4). and partly included in what he designates 
UB karmopamS in iii, 15, Then Yaska mentions bhutopamO, 
in whidi the upamita becomes the upamSna in ^aracter, 
and rupopama, where the upamita resembles the upamStia 
in point of form. The fourth variety occurs where the 

1 P. V. Kane (B5P. 3rd Ed. Bombay 195]. pp. 315-19 ; also iA xii, 
1912, p. I20f) argues at some length that the Bsvcdic poets have had 
some ideas about a theory of Poetic's, as well as of Drama and dramatic 
representation. Also B. N. Bhattacharya in JDL ix, 1923, p lOOf. 
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particle yatha is used. Then comes siddhopamS, in which the 
standard of comparison is well established anc^ known to 
surpass every other object in a particular quality or act, and 
is characterised by the suffix vat. The last variety is lupto- 
pama or suppressed simile, also called arthopamd (equivalent 
to the rupaka of later theorists), which is illustrated in iii. 18 
(also ix. 6). where the example is given of the popular appli¬ 
cation of the terms simha and vydghra in a laudatory and 
&van and kaka in a derogatory sense. The term upamana 
itself is used by Yaska, but only to denote these particles of 
comparison (vii. 31). The significance of comparison in 
general is also referred to in i 19. ii. 6, iii. 5, iv. 11, v. 22 
and vii. 13. Incidentally Yaska quotes (iii. 13) the gramma¬ 
rian Gargya’s definition of upamd' which is important from 
our point of view. As explained by Durgacarya. it lays 
down that upama occurs when an object which is dissimilar 
is reckoned, through similarity, with an object having similar 
attributes.^ It also states as a general rule that the standard 
of comparison should be superior in merit and better known 
than the object of comparison ; but the reverse case is also 
admitted and illustrated (iii. 14-15) by two examples from the 
Rg-veda (x. 40. 2 ; x. 4. 6). The definition, too wide as it is, 
recalls Mammaja’s similar dictum, and undoubtedly estab¬ 
lishes a very early, but more or less definite, conception 
of the poetic upamd. 

By the time of Panini this conception of upamS seems 
to have been tacitly recognised and we find him using in 
this connexion the technical terms upamana* upamita* and 

1 atha/a upama yad atut lat-sadf&am iti gSrgya^, tad Ssdip karma 
iyayasa va gunena prakhyStatamena vd kanlyamsarp vdprakhydtarp 
vopamimUe'ihapi kaniyaid jyayamsam. 

2 evam atai tat-svarupena gunena guna-samUnydd uparrdyate ity 
evatn gSrgyacSryo manyate. 

3 ii. 1, 55 . iii. 1. 10, 2. 79.4. 45 ; v. 4. 97.137 ; vi. 1.204, 2. 2, 72.80. 
127,145.169. 

4 ii. 1.56. 
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sdmSnya^ as well as general expressions like upamS* (used in 
the sense of the rhetorician’s upamiina)^ aupamya* upamarthe* 
2Lnd sudfiya.* It is noteworthy that in nearly fifty sutras 
distributed all over his work. Papini incidentally discusses, 
from the grammarian's point of view,* the influence of the 
conception of comparison on the language in the varied 
dominion of affixes, including case and feminine suffixes, 
kft, taddhita and samasdnta terminations/ in the making of 
compounds^ and in accent* The same influence is also 
traceable in the idea of atide&a, a term which is not used by 
Pipini himself but which is made clear by his commentators, 
and which may be translated as ‘extended application by 
analogy or similarity*. Katyayana, in several vdrttikas* 
follows Patjiini in noting the same influence of the idea of 
similitude, while Saotanava in his Phitsutra discusses it in 
connexion with accentuation.In the Mahdbha^a on ii. 1. 
S5i Patanjali has defined and illustrated Panini’s use of the 
term upamdna. A mdna or measure, he says, is that which 
is employed in ascertaining a thing unknown ; upamdna is 
approximate to the mana and determines the thing not abso¬ 
lutely (but approximately), e g. when we say ‘a gavaya is like 
a cow’.^^ Strictly speaking, a writer on Poetics will not 
accept the example adduced by Patanjali' as an instance of 

1 ii. ]. 55, 56 ; viii. 1. 74. 

2 ii.3.72. 

3 i. 4.79 ; iv, 1. 69 ; vi. 2.113. 

4 viii, 2.101. 

5 iL 1.6-7; vi.2.11. 

6 i. 4. 79 ; ii. 3. 72 ; iii. 1.10,2. 79, 4. 45 ; iv. 1.69,4. 9; v. 1. 115-16. 
2.39.3.96,106,4. 97,137. 

7 ii. 1.7,31,55-6; VI.2. II. 

8 V. 1.18 ; vi. 1. 204, 2. 2, IJ, 72.80.113, 127, 145,169etc. 

9 on i. 3- 21 ; ii. 1. 55. 2.24,4.71 ; iii. 1.10 etc 

10 e.8. ii. 16, iv. 18. 

11 Mgnoift hi nSmanirjhhta-inSnartham upSdt}ate''n/rthatatn arthaip 
iMtydmlti, tat’samipe yan nStyantaya miniite tad upaniSnam, naur iva 
gavaya iti, ed. Kielborn i, p. 397. 
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poetic upmna,^ inasmuch as the characteristic charmiogness 
essential in a poetic figure is wanting in such a plain expres¬ 
sion ; but this grammatical analysis of the general idea of 
comparison is an early and near approach- to the technical 
conception of Poetics.* 


( 3 ) 

A special interest attaches to these rules of Panini and the 
dicta of early grammarians, inasmuch as they form the basis 
of what may be termed the grammatical sub-division of the 
figure upama into direct (irautl) and indirect (artht^ simile 
as well similes based on krt and taddhita suffixes, recognised 
as early as Udbhala's time. Thus, the authority for the 
srauti upama, in which the notion of comparison is conveyed 
by particles like yathS, iva, va or by the suffix vat, when vat 
is equivalent to iva, is supposed to be based on two rules, of 
Paiiini (v. 1.115-16), which lay down that the suffix vat is 
applied to the standard of comparison in the locative or 
genitive case and takes the place of the case-ending and iva, 
as well as to a noun which should. otherwise be in the 
instrumental case in the sense of term tulya (like that), if the 
similarity consists in an action and not in quality. Thus, we 
get the forms maihurdvat {^mathuraySm iva) pafaliputre 
prdkdrah, caitravat {=caitra5ya iva) maitrasya gdvah, as well 
as brahmati^vad {=brahmat}ena tulyam) adhlte* but sot 
caitravat kfiafy. In the same way. we have compounded 
simile like kumbhaviva stanau, according to the vdrtHka 
{ivena samdso vibhaktyalopafy) on Papini ii. 4. 71. whicdi iti. 
therefore, taken as au instance of compounded direct simile 
(samdsagd iraufi upama). Similarly, the ending kyac, accord* 
ing to Pacini iii. 1.10. is applied to a noun in the objective 
case, which is expressive of upamSna, in the senK of 

1 go-sadrio gavaya iti nopami, Citr, mlm. p. 6. 

2 The conception of upamg appears to be fully established In 
Bhartfhari's VHkyapadiya, e.g. i. 63. 
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'behaviour* (rnUra), and gives us a simile in phrases like 
pauraifi jana§n sutiyasi ; while the next rule of Pipini lays 
down that the suffix kyah may be applied to a noun in the no* 
minative case in the sense of 'behaving like*, and this forms the 
basis of a simile in such expressions as tava sada ramamyate 
irlh. It is needless to cite more examples, for this will be 
sufficient to indicate that some of the speculations on poetic 
speech can be traced back to the early grammatical analysis 
of the same ideas, and they point to the fact that even in the 
age of Panini, some of these conceptions appear to have 
been well established and to have considerably influenced his 
enquiry. It should be admitted that these tentative sallies of 
the grammarians are not definite enough to indicate the exis* 
tence of a system, but even the limited stock of notions, thus 
indirectly relating to Poetics, throws an interesting light 
on the genesis of later speculations on poetic speech. 

If any deduction is permissible from the name 'Alamkara* 
(lit. embellishment^ given to the discipline as well as from 
the contents of the earliest existing works on the subject. 
It will appear that the science started a posteriori out of the 
very practical object of analysing poetic embellishments of 
speech with a view to prescribe definite rules of composition; 
but it cannot be doubted that it received a great impetus 
from the highly developed enquiry into the forms of language 
made by the grammarians. From internal evidence as well 
as from the testimony, which admits of little doubt, of some 
of the ancient authorities on Poetics, it is clear that the 
theoretical background of the discipline was, \o some extent, 
founded on the philosophical speculations on linguistics, 
so that Grammar, one of the oldest and soundest sciences of 
India, was its god-father and helped it towards ready 

1 The theory of V. Raghavan {JOR ix, pp. 264>67; and Some 
Concepts of the Ala/ftkSra~^Ssira, Adyar 1942, pp. 2S8-67)that the 
original name was KriyS-kalpa lacks definite proof (see Kane's criticism 
ia'flSP. pp> 329-31). The name Sihitya is of course late (Kane, op. cit. 
p. 328-29). 
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acceptance Anandavardhana speaks of his own system as 
being based on the authority on the grammarians, to whom 
he pays an elegant tribute as the first and foremost thinkers 
iprathame hi vidvarnso vaiyakarairMh, vydkaram-mulatvat 
sarva-vidydndm, p. 47); while Bhamaha. one of the earliest 
known formulators of poetic theory, not only devotes one 
whole chapter to the question of grammatical correctness— 
a procedure which is followed by Vamana—but also 
proclaims openly in vi. 63 the triumph of the views of P&9ini. 
Apart from such details as the linguistic analysis of the idea 
of comparison referred to above, it can be easily shown that 
some of the fundamental conceptions of poetic theory, relating 
to speech in general, are avowedly based on the views of the 
grammarians to the exclusion of other schools of opinion. 
Thus, the question regarding the convention (samketa), where¬ 
by the expressed meaning of a word (abhidhS) is to be under- 
stood, is settled by a reference to the views of the gram¬ 
marians on this point. The grammarians hold, in opposition 
to the Naiyayikas. Saugatas and Mimaipsakas. that the import 
of a word is either jati, dravya, kriyS or gurM* as expressed by 
the dictum catuffayJ iabdandnt pravfttib, cited from the MahS- 
bhdsya} by Mukula (p. 4) and Mammafa <Sabda-vy. p. 2). In¬ 
deed. the whole analysis of the two functions of word and its 
sense, called abhidha and lak^ar^*, is borrowed from the gram- 
matico-philosophical ideas already elaborated by the gram¬ 
marians ; and even the new aesthetic system of Anandavar¬ 
dhana. in establishing the third function of vyanjana attempts 
to seek an authority for its theory on the analogy of the 
quasi-grammatical theory of sphota, which is associated with 
the name of the pre-papinian grammarian Sphofftyana, and 
which we find fully developed in the VSkyapadtya. 


1 MahabkS^ya ed. Kielborn, p. 19,1. 20. Cf. also KumSrorsatpbhavo 
ii. 17, where this view is clearly menUoned, although Maliinitba would 
explain the catuffayt pravrtti with reference to the four vivartaa of VSc. 

2 Cf. Mahabha^ya on viii. 1. 12. 
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Some of these ideas, again, arc more or less recognised in 
the different philosophical systems, which concern themselves 
with iabda or speech in general, in connexion with the ques¬ 
tion of scriptural revelation and interpretation. The theory of 
sphofa, which, however, has only a far-fetched relation to 
Poetics, has also its significance in some systems of philosophy; 
and the idea of manifestation, implied in the vyanjana’vrtti, 
which consists not in the expression of something new but in 
the manifestation of something already existing, is not al¬ 
together unfamiliar to Indian speculation. A similar train of 
thought meets us in the Samkbya idea of causation (i. 117-18). 
in which the effect is not produced but is already comprehend¬ 
ed in the cause and therefore can only become manifest. We 
find another analogy in the general idea of the Vedantin*s 
rnokja or liberation, which consists of a condition, not to be 
produced but to be made manifest or realised, by the removal 
of enveloping obstacles.* The theory relating to the other 
two functions of words {abhidhn and lak$a^), which play 
such an important part in poetic speculation, had already 
engaged the attention' not only of the philosophical gram¬ 
marians. but also of the philosophers themselves, especially 
the Naiyayikas and the Mimaipsakas. The Naiyayikas. for 
instance, hold that by denotation {abhidhd) of a word, we 
understand not only the individual (vyakti) but also the genus 
(jUti) and the quality (gu(ui) ^: while the Mimiqasakas main¬ 
tain that it signifies primarily jdtU and the vyakii is under* 
stood by implication {dksepa) through its inseparable con- 

1 It is noteworthy that the VedSnta-sutra maketi a direct use of the 
term rQpaka in the technical sense (i. 4 1), upon which Appayya 
IMkfita remarks : BhagavatH bddariyavftia *n6numlinikam apy ekefSm 
ili cen no, imira-riipaka’vinyasta-grhlter dariayati ca* iti idnraka-sutre 
rUpakam ohglkftam iCitr. mint. p. S4, ed. KSvyamili 1907). Cf. also 
VedSnta-suO ii. 2.18. 

2 Nyiya-sdtra ii. 2. 68. 
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nexion with jati.* The Nyaya-siitra, again, gives an exhaustive 
list of the reliftions through which a word may be used in a 
sCj^ondary sense, the idea of secondary sense, variously called 
gauna, bhakia, lak$anika or aupacarika ahha, having been 
tacitly admitted in almost all the systems.* Indeed, the 
theories of Poetics on these points are considerably mixed up 
with the doctrines of the Nyaya and Mimamsa schools ; and 
even Bhaniaha's early work on Poetics devotes a considera¬ 
ble space to the discussion of the logic of poetry and the 
expressive functions of words. 

We shall note in its proper place the influence of the 
Nyaya. S&mkhya and Vedanta doctrines on the poetic theory 
of Rasa : but it may be pointed out here that the conception 
of upama (here termed upamana), by which is implied the 
general idea of analogy or comparison, plays an important 
part in the different philosophical systems in the discussion 
of the nature and criterion of knowledge. The Maitri 
Upani§ad» for instance, treats of three pramiams (v. 10.14j. 
viz., perception, (dr;/a or pratyak^a), inference {lihga or 
dnumana) and analogy {upama or upamana). Kanada 
and Kapila, no doubt, reject analogy as an independent 
and authoritative evidence, but the Naiyayikas admit 
it. the purpose served by it being, in their opinion, the percep¬ 
tion of a likeness in an object not perceived before. 
Vatsyayana, commenting on i. 1- 3, defines it in terms almost 
similar to those used in the already quoted passage from the 
Mahabhofyo^ as sdmlpya-manam upamdnam. According 
to the Naiyayikas. therefore, the object attained by analogy or 
upamana consists in the recognition of the connexion between 
the appellation and the thing designated by it. and thus it 
forms the very foundation of expression. The idea of 

1 ParvormlmSifisa i. 3. 33ff. 

2 VedSntasutra ii. 3.16, iii. 1.7; Nyityarsutra ii. 2.64, also i. 2.11, 
14,15 ; Slb/nkhya-sutra v. 67 etc. 

3 P. 5,fall above. 
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atidesa-vakya reappears as the means of analogical cognition. 
i.e , as a helper of the actual perception of similarity between 
the well-known and the novel object at the 6r8t sight of the 
latter. The co-operation of the upamSna is also maintained 
to be essential in syllogistic reasoning, where it appears in 
the form of the syllogistic factor, called upanayu (i. 1. 32) or 
statement of the minor premise. A relic of this idea of upa- 
ntSna survives in Poetics in the treatment of Bhoja {Sk iii.50). 
' who distinguishes the figure upama from the figure upamann, 
although this view finds no supporter except Appayya Dlkflta. 
who adopts upamSna as a separate poetic figure.^ It is 
needless to dilate more on this point; but the idea of 
upamana, together with that of alideia, is limilarly dealt with 
by the MImamsakas. They, however, consider that the 
upamana refers to an object, already familiar to us. as being 
similar to another object which is seen for the first time ; 
or in the words of Upavarga quoted by fiabarasvfimin; the 
upamana or analogy, being similarity, produces an idea 
respecting an object that is not present, just as the sight of a 
gavaya revives the memory of a cow.* 

( 5 ) 

Although these speculations have an indirect bearing on 
Poetics and might have suggested and helped to develop some 
of its fundamental theories, they cannot be taken as a definite 
basis of any deductions as to the antiquity of the discipline 
itself. It is striking indeed that we have no direct or indirect 
reference to Poetics as a ^stra in early teats, although at the 
end of the 9th century Raja^ekbara speaks of a tradition 
which makes it the seventh anga. Poetics is omitted in the 

1 Kuvalay. ed. N. S. P. 1913 p. 174. Nigeishhatta takes it as 
included in the figure upam& itself, and VImana appears to deal with 
one pf its varieties (viz. ananublmta-vifoya) as an instance of what he 
calia tattv&khySnopamS. or descriptive simile (iv. 2. 7). 

' 2 upamdnam api sOdfiyam a’sannlkr 9 t(i’rth§ buddhtw ufpOdayatii 
yatha gavaya-darianaip go-smarapoin, on i. 1.15. 
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enumeration of the different branches of study in the well- 
known passage in the Chandogya Upani^ad (vii. 1. 2. 4, ed. 
Bdhtlingk). Apastamba (ii. 4.11)« speaks of the usual six 
ahgas, but Yajfiavalkya (i. 3) enumerates in all fourteen 
Sastras. to which the Visnu~purdna adds four more. But in 
them Poetics is not mentioned at all. In a similar list in the 
Lalita-vistara^, there is a reference to kdvya^karam-grantha 
and n&tya, which may be taken to imply Poetics and 
Dramaturgy respectively ; but the designation ‘Alamkara* 
is not met with until we come to Sukra-nlti which includes it, 
in company with Artha-Sastra, Kama-^astra and Silpa-^astra, 
among thirty-two different Sistras. It has been pointed out 
by Rhys Davids^ that in the old Pali texts, Ahguttara (i. 72. 
iii. 107) and Sarpyukta (i. 38, ii, 267), there are references to a 
similar study. These passages are interesting historically as 
being opposed to the science, but they do not expressly or by 
implication mention it as Alaipkira-fistra.* 

It seems likely, therefore, that Poetics as a technical 
discipline must have been of comparatively late origin, and 
probably began to develop in the first few centuries of the 
Christian era.^ With the flourishing of Sanskrit learning and* 
literature in the 4th and 5th centuries under the Gupta 
emperors, its development probably proceeded apace. 

1 Ed. Lefmann i, p. 156. 

2 In a letter to the present writer dated 24. 2.1921. Cf • Wijesekera 
in IHQ, xvii, pp. 196f. 

3 In Kautilya’s Artha-iistra there is a chapter devoted -to the 
procedure of writing iasanas, where mention is made of artha-krama, 
paripBrifiua. mOdhurya, audgrya, and spattatva as excellences which 
should be attained. These may correspond totheGupas defined in 
earlier Alaipkira-works, but perhaps they represent the common-sense 
view of the matter. 

4 Patafijali refers to a large number of poetical works (ed. Kielhom 
i. 283, 340. 426,444; ii 34. 102.119. 167,313, 315; iii 143,338 etc.), which 
fact apparently indicates a considerable poeCical activity in his age, 
preluding a systematic investigation of poetic principles ; but there is no 
refermce to Alaipkira literature in bis time. 
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Btthler's epigraphical researches* have confirmed the indica¬ 
tion. first given by Lassen, regarding the development of 
Sanskrit kSvya-siyle in this period, and it may be taken as 
the prelude to a rhetorical activity which bore rich fruit in the 
8th and 9 th centuries in systematic investigations of poetic 
principles. His examination of the early inscriptions not 
only proves the existence of a body of highly elaborate prose 
and metrical writings in the kavya-style during the first five 
centuries A.D.. but it also establishes the presumption that 
most of these pruiosti-writers were "acquainted with the 
rules of Indian poetics*'.* Biihler attempts to show that the 
manner in which these writers conform to the rules of 
Alainkara, crystallised in the oldest available manuals like 
those of Bhamaha and Dandin. would go to indicate 
"the existence of an Alamkara-iSastra or some theory of 
poetic an**.* 

From this period of the time, we get more or less definite 
indications of the existence of doctrines of Poetics in the 
Kavya-literature itself. In the two earlier Epics, no doubt, 
some of the more general terms of Alaipkara (like upam&, 
kavya. nafuka, katha and akhyayika) are used, but no chrono¬ 
logical conclusion is safe from the admittedly composite 
character of the present-day texts. But in the Buddha-carita 
of A^vaghosa, as Cowell notes, we have the use of common 

1 Die fndischen inschriften, trans. IA xiii, 1913, pp. 29f. 

2 Ibid, p.\46. 

3 Ibid., p 24'%. This conclusion is, to some extent, supported by a 
passage in the Girnar inscription itself (2nd century A. D.). which con¬ 
tains a reference to “prose and verse embellished (with poetic figures) 
and rendered attractive by poetic conventions and expressions which 
are clear, light, pleasing, varied and charming" {sphuta^laghu-madhura- 
citra-kSnta-iabda-samayodarSlaftikfta-gadya-padya), El viii, p. 44. The 
Sphuta. Madhura, Kinta and Citra qualities may correspond to Prasfida, 
Mftdhurya, K&nti and other excellenpes discussed, e.g. by Dapdin- The 
inscription itself is written in prose having long compounds, and 
contains alliteration, repetition of sounds and other tricks in the 
approved style. 
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poetic figures like upamS, utprekfa and rQpaka, as well as of 
elaborate ones like yatha-samkhya and aprastuta^pra&amsa 
in an ingenious way, which presumably betrays an acquain¬ 
tance with the teachings of Poetics.* The very first verse 
uses the word upama in a somewhat technical sense, and we 
have also in iii. SI the use of the term rasantara to indicate 
a counter emotion which cancels an already prevailing one. 
Agvaghoga uses the terms huva and bhava (iv. 12) in the 
sense they have in dramaturgic Rasa-systems. Cowell, theier 
fore, ii justified in remarking that a peculiar interest attaches 
to such poems *Trom their importance in establishing Prof. 
Btthler*s views as to the successful cultivation, in Northern 
India, of artificial poetry and rhetoric*-Advyn and alamkara 
—in the early centuries of our era.** This remark applies 
with greater force to the works of Kalidasa, which appear 
with all the polish and perfection imparted to them by a 
trained and careful artist. To the later theorists they supply 
an inexhaustible store-house of quotations for the illustration 
of different poetic figures, expressions and principles. This 
conscious employment of varied and elaborate poetic figures 
and general observance of poetic rules in these early Kavya- 
poets are not without their significance, and we may reason¬ 
ably presume from them a general diffusion of the know¬ 
ledge of Poetics in this age. 

The same tendency towards artificial or factitious 
composition is shown also in the prose romances of Subandhu 
and Sana, Subandhu prides himself on his skill in the use 
of in every letter of his composition,^ and his VOsava^ 
datt& justifies this boast as a tour de force of extraordinary 
verbal Jugglery. In the work itself Subandhu speaks of 

1 E. H. Johnston in his revised ed* of the work (Punjab Univ. 
Publication, Calcutta 1936) appears to soiree with this view fPt. ii, Introd. 
p. Ixxxix f). 

2 pftttyakfera-ileramaya^prapaiica-vinySsa-vaidagdhya-Hidhiift prtt- 
bandham / smavan-datta-vara-prasedai cakre subandhuh sajanaika- 
baadhubnad. Sriraftgam, 1906, p. 357-8. 
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poetic compositions adorned with poetic figures likei/e^> 
divided into ucchvasast' and displaying skill in the employ* 
ment of vaktra metre. He specifies also two important 
poetic figures, viz., utprekfu and akfepa.* Equally definite 
is Bapa*s references to rhetoric in his mention, in one of the 
introductory verses of his Kadambarl, cf the poetic figures 
upama, jSti i=isvabhdvokti), djpaka and slefa as well as of 
poetic rasa and iayyd. Bana also refers to verbal puzzles, 
such as ak^ara-cyuta, bindumatl, gudha-caturthapdda and 
prahelika* and he seems to be aware of theAlamkarifca 
distinctioij between katha and ukhyayikd.* In Harsa-carlta 
iii, para 5. Sana refers to Bharota-marga-bhajana gltam, and 
in ii. 4 speaks of actors acting in the Arabhafi Yflfi (discussed 
by Bharata xx. 54 f). 


( 6 ) 

From all these indications the inference is not improbable 
that with the growth of a body of highly finished prose and 
poetical literature, the science of Poetics or at least the 

1 Cf. Bhamaha i. 25-26, Da^dm i. 26-27. 

2 satkavhkSvva racanam tvalarpkara-prasad/iitam, p. 303; dirgho- 
cchvasa racanakulam su^itefa-vaktra-ghatana-pafu sai-kavya-viracanam 
iva, pp. 238-39; utprek^akfepau kUvyalamkuresu p. 146. The reading of 
the first of these passages in the Calcutta edition is bauddhasamgaiim 
ivSlatpkara-bhufitdm, And the commentuy of Sivarama (I8ih century) 
explains it as alamkdro nSma dharmaklrti-kito grantha‘\isetab. No 
work, of Dbarmakirti’s called ‘BauddhasartigatyalamkSra has yet been 
found. Undue reliance need not be placed on an unauthenticated state¬ 
ment of a very late commentator; and Ldvi is probably correct in 
denying that Subandhu makes any allusion to Dharmakirti’s literary 
activity {Bulletin de /* E’cole d’Ext rime Orient 1903, p. 18). 

3 ed. Peterson, p. 7. Subandhu (p. 146) refers to Srnkhalfi-bandha. 

4 Ibidf p. 7 and Har^a-c. p. 7. —On the meaning of the word 
Alaipk&ra see 1. Gonda in Volume of Eastern and Ind. Studies presented 
to F. W. Thomas (Bombay 1939) pp. 97-114; but this has hardly any 
direct connexion with the meaning it bears in Sanskrit Alaipkftra 
literature. A similar attempt is made by A. B. Keith in Commemorative 
Essays presented to K. B. Pathak (Poona BORS, 1934), pp. 311-14. 
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investigation of rhetorical rules made considerable progress 
by the end of the sixth century A. D. The earliest known 
writers on Poetics, who lived somewhat later, themselves 
refer to still earlier authorities. Thus, Bhamaha speaks of 
Medhavin and others, whom he cites and whose work he 
avowedly utilises. Similarly D'andin refers to earlier writings, 
and one of his commentators mentions in this connexion t^o 
theorists before Dandin, viz. Ka^yapa and Vararuci, who are 
otherwise unknown to us as writers on Alamkara. Apatt 
from this fact of their own citation of earlier views, it cannot 
also be maintained with any cogency that the relatively 
developed style and treatment of even these early writers 
on Poetics could have been evolved by themselves in the 
absence of earlier tentative works, the existence of which 
may be presumed, for instance, by the employment by 
these writers, ot certain technical words and formulas (e g. 
vakrokti, nti, guna etc) without a previous explanation. 

As a cognate branch of study, however, which probably 
supplied Poetics with a model and the poetic theory with the 
important content of Rasa. Dramaturgy (Natya>^astra) appears 
to have established itself a little earlier. Compartively early 
texts, both brahmanical and buddhistic, speak of some kind 
of dramatic representation; and we have a very early reference 
in Papini to KrSaSva and Silalin as authors of nafa-sUtras 
(iv. 3. 110-11).' The early existence of treatises on the 
dramatic art is also evidenced by the fact that all the early 
authors on Poetics, Bhamaha. Dapdin and Vamana, omit a 
discussion of this subject and refer their readers for informa; 
tion to such specialised works. The older specimens of 
these are perhaps lost ; but Bharata's Natya-iastra, which is 
cited as the oldest known and most authoritative, cannot 
possibly be put. even in its present version, at a date lower 

1 It is interestini to note that both Amara and ^vata in their 
lexicons do not explain the technical terms of Alaipkira, althoogh they 
have distinct references to dramaturgic technicalities and to Rasa. 
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than the 6th century A. D. Bharata himself, however, 
devotes a whole chapter to the treatment of poetical guinas 
and ala§nkaras as decorative devices of dramatic speech. It 
seems, therefore, that the study of Alamkara was older than 
Bharata ; and the tradition of opinion, followed by Bhamaha 
and Dandin. may have been post-Bharata in date, but was 
probably pre-Bharata in substance. Indeed, the different 
schools of opinion, represented by the alamkara- riti- and 
d/ivafti'theories. probably flourished some centuries before 
their views became crytallised in the present works of 
Bhamaha. Dandin and the Dhvanikara respectively, none of 
whom, as we shall see. can be taken as the absolute founder 
of the system he represents. This process of crystallisation 
must have covered a tentative stage whose productions, if 
they had been extant today, would have shown Bhamaha, 
Danijin and the Dhvanikara in the making. We cannot, 
therefore, start with the works of these writers as the absolute 
beginnings of the scieqpe. although with them we enter upon 
the historic and most creative stage of its existence. 
Taking this fact into consideration, we may presume without 
dogmatising that the Alamkara-sastra started as a separate 
technical discipline from about the commencement of the 
Christian era and probably flourished in a relatively deve¬ 
loped form in the Sth and 6th centuries A. D. The course 
of this development is unfortunately hidden from us. until it 
emerges in a more or less self-conscious form in some chap¬ 
ters of Bharata and in the Kavyalamk^a of Bhamaha. 


2 



CHAPTER II 


BHARATA 

( 1 ) 

Although Indian tradition glorifies Bharata, the reputed 
author of the Nafya-iastra, with the title of muni and places 
him in a mythic age. the widest possible divergence of opinion 
exists among scholars as to his actual date ; and he has been 
variously assigned to periods ranging from the 2nd century 
B.C. to the 2nd century A.D.' That he is the oldest writer on 
dramaturgy, music and kindred subjects, whose work has 
survived, is generally admitted ; but at the same time the 
question arises as to how far the extant version of his work re¬ 
presents his original text. Abhinavagupta in the second intro¬ 
ductory verse of his commentary on Bharata informs us that 
Bharata*s text, as known to him. consisted of thirty-six chapters 
(faftrimiukam bharata-sutram idam) ; and he is aware of two 
recensions {dvividkah pdfho drsyate on ch. xv) of some 
chapters. A comparison of the different printed editions men¬ 
tioned in our Bibliography below, as well as available MSS, 
would go to show that they do not agree about the number and 
sequence of chapters, nor about the number of verses in each 
chapter. The text is. thus, very uncertain and unsatisfactory .2 

1 Regnaud in Annates du Mus. Guimet ii p 66, a!so introd. to 
Grosset’s ed. ; Pischel in GgA* 1885. pp. 763f; P R. Bhandarkar in IA 
xli, pp. lS7f; H. P. Sastri in 7^455, v. p. 3S2f, hnd Cat. Sansk. MSS 
ASB, vi 1931, p. clxxviii , S. L6vi in IA xxxiii. p. 63 ; Sten Konow in 
Ind. Drama p. 2 ; P. V. Kane in lA, xlvi (1917), pp. 171 83, and HSP 
pp. 39f ; Manomohan Ghosh in JDL xxv, 1934, pp. 59. 

2 For instance, Deccan College MS no. 68 (or 69) of 1873-74 contains 
38 chapters.—For some of these discrepancies see P. V. Kane, HSP, 
pp. 10-14. It should be noted that neither the printed text nor any MS 
contains the full text of Abhinava's commentary. Abhinavagupta in 
many places refers to the views of others with Aecit or anye, and discuss¬ 
es various readings (pp. 50,93,96,226,24], 269,340 etc). 
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It is clear from these indications that it had been subjected to 
considerable rebandlings in'later times before it assumed 
its present shape, and this fact has an important bearing on 
the date of the supposed author. 

There are several passages in the present’day text which 
probably throw some light on this process of gradual inter¬ 
polation and recasting. The curious colophon at the end in 
the Kavyamala edition, which appears to have puzzled its 
editor, designates the latter portion of the work as Nandi- 
bharata.^ Rice mentions* a work called Nandi-bharata 
on music ; while a chapter, apparently from a work on 
dramatic gesture, is referred to as nandibharatokta samkara- 
hast&dhydya in a manuscript of a treatise on music and 
Abhinaya. noticed in Madras Catalogue xii. no. 13009. These 
works, probably late compilations, are named after Nandi or 
Nandike^vara. whom tradition acknowledges as an ancient 
authority on music, erotics and histrionic art. A Nandin is 
quoted by Vatsyayana (i.l. 8). Aufrecfat is inclined to identify 
him with NandikeSvara cited as a writer on Erotics in the 
Panca-sdyaka i. 13 and Rati-rahasya i. 5.* N&nyadeva mentions 
him as Nandin. Again, a work on histrionic art. attributed 
to Nandike^vara. is known as Abhinaya-darpana *; as this 
work refers to Bharata and his views several times (e.g. st. 12. 
128.149,159.162) it must be a later compilation. RajaSekhara, 
as we have seen above, mentions Nandike^vara as a writer on 
Rasa. Bot Nandike^vara is better known as an authority on 
music and is cited as one of his sources by Sarhgadeva 
(13th century) in his Satjtgita-ratnakara (i. 1. 17) and by his 
commentator Kallinatha (p.47). Besides the references given 

1 samSptai cSyaifi [granthafy} nandibharata-saipgita-pustak am. 

2 Mysore and Coorg Catalogue^ p. 292. 

3 PaRca^sSyaka, ed. Sadananda Sastri Ghiiadia, Lahore, 1921; Rath 
rahasya, ed. ibid Lahore, no date. See Schmidt,/itd. ErofiA:, 1911. pp. 
46,39. 

4 Ed. Manomohan Gho^b, Calcutta 1934 (about 330 verses); trs. 
A, Coomaraswamy and G. K. Dugsirala, Cambridge Mass. 1917. 
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above, works on music attributed to Nandike^vara are: 
Nandikesvara-mate Talddhydya (Weber 1729), and Bharatar 
nava^ supposed to be a condensed version of Nandike^vara^s 
work by Sumati. dealing with dramatic gestures and Tala. 
A Ndfyarnava of Nandikesvara is cited in Allaraja’s Rasa- 
ratna pradlpikd. Abhinavagupta (comm, on Bharata, ed. GOS, 
ch.xxix) says that he had not himself seen {sdksm na drsfam) 
Nandike^vara’s work, but relying on Kirtidhara {yat tu kirth 

dharena darsitam . tat-pratyaydt) he would briefly refer to 

Nandike^vara-mata. But he knows (p. 171) a work called 
Nandi-mata from which he quotes a verse on the Ahgahara 
called recita or recaka Elewhere he tells us that by Nandi- 
mata is understood the views of Tandu ; for the names, 
Nandi and Tan^u arc, in his opinion, identical. The designa¬ 
tion, therefore, of the latter part of Bharata*s text, a part of 
which deals, among other things, with music probably implies 
that it was compiled or recast at some later period in 
accordance with the views of Nandikei^vara. 

Similarly, .we hear of a work called Matanga-bharala* 
(of uncertain date) by Lak$mana Bhaskara, which apparently 
sets forth the views of Mataftga. This is another old 
authority cited by Abhinavagupta (as Mataftga-muni) who 
quotes (ch, xxk) two of his Anusfubh verses ; by Sarhgadeva 
and his conementator (on i. 3. 24-25 ; i. 4. 9 ; i. 8. 19 etc.); by 
Siftgabhupala (i. 51) ;. and by Arunacalanatha on Raghu 
(p. 100) with tatha ca matange, A work called Brhad-deii 
ascribed to MataAga has been published*. 

1 In Catalogue of MSS, BO/ll, xii, pp. 460-63 ; Madras Cat. xxiit 
13006-08. 

2 The term bharata appears in course of time to mean the dramatic 
or histrionic art generally, as it also came to mean the actor.— 
Raghavabhatta on SakuntalS expressly refers to Adi-bharata by whom 
be might have meant our author, in contradistinction to these later 
Bharatas. On this question see S. K. De, The Problem of Bharata and 
Adi-Bharata in Our Heritage i, pp. 193 207 (reprinted in Some Problems 
0 f Skt. Poetics. 

3 In Trivandrum Skt, Ser. 1928. 
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The last chapter of the N&tya-S&stra, to which the 
colophon mentioned above is appended, contains a prediction 
that the rest of the topic will be treated in detail by Kohala' 
(who apparently belonged to the same school),* plainly 
shewing that the rewriting of the portion in question was 
done some time after Kohala, as well as Nandike^vara, 
had spoken on the subject. Nandike^vara’s date is un¬ 
known ; but Kohala, side by side with Bharata, is recognised 
as an ancient authority as early as the end of the 8th century 
A.D. in Damodara gupta's Kuttarii-mata (il. 81). It is 
interesting to note in this connexion that Abhinavagupta. 
commenting on Bharata vi. 10. says that although Nalya 
is usually said to consist of five angas, the enumeratidn 
of eleven angas in the text is in accordance with the view of 
Kohala and others.* to whose opinions the commentator 
makes many other incidental references mostly on the topics 
of Natya and Geya.* Kohala is cited also by Manikya- 
candra (p. 65) on Mammata, by l&&rfigadeva (L 1. IS), by 
Saradatanaya who frequently quotes bis views (pp. 204. 210. 
236, 245. 251). by the authors of the NSfya-darp^fift pp. 25, 
38. 132), while Siftgabhupaia (i. 51) acknowledges him as an 
authority on drama and allied arts. Hemacandra. with 
Reference to the classification of thCw drama, says (p. 329 ; 
also p. 325): prapancas tu bharata-kohalMi-sastrebhyo’~ 
vagantavyah. Kohala is credited by most writers on Drama¬ 
turgy with the introduction of IJparupaka. Mallinatha on 
Ku/ndra vii. 91 quotes Kohala on the subject of Tala. A 
work on music called Tala-lak$ana, probably a late compila- 


1 Sefam prastara-tantrenia kohalali kathayiyyath xxxvii. 18. 

2 See xxxvii. 24. 

3 A bhinaya-trayam gitatodye ceti pancSngam nSty am . aneng 

tu ilokena kohaladi matenaikSdaSingatvam ucyate (on vi. 10). 

4 For 'references see P. V. Kane, HSP, p. 24, S4-5S. See also his 
Fragments of Kohala in Proc. A-I O.C. (Patna), 1930, pp. S77-8Q.— 
Abhinavagupta, however, holds that the entire text of the Nagym-Htsira 
as known to him was composed by Bharata himself. 
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tiOD, is attributed to him/ and a Kohatiya Abhirmya-iSstra,* 
purporting to embody his views, is also known. A work, 
called Kohala-rahasya* in at least thirteen chapters, dealing 
with musical modes, is ascribed to the sage Kohala (described 
as son of Bharata) who reveals the subject on being' requested 
by Mataflga. The description that he was son df Bharata 
is perhaps due to the indication^ in Nafya-iastra i. 26 
(ed. Chowkhamba 1929. ed. GOS. Baroda 1956 ; but not 
included in the NSP ed. 1894) that Kohala. along with l^ndilya, 
DhQrtila and others, are spoken of as sons of Bharata. 
Since Abhinavagupta says {Abh. bh. p. 25) that Kohala 
describes the verse jitam udupatina from RatnSvali (i. S) as 
an example of Nandi in accordance with the rules of Bbarata. 
P. V. Kane is of opinion that Kohala was later than RaMvati, 
i.e. than 650 A.D. But this conclusion cannot be very well 
reconciled with the fact that Bharata and Kohala are already 
recognised as ancient authorities in the 8th century A.D. 
From Abhinavagupta’s references and citations Kohala's lost 
work appears to have been mostly in verse. 

A work on music, entitled Dattila-kohattya, is mentioned 
by Burnell (p. 696), apparently a compendium of the opinions 
of Kohala and Dattila. The latter, whose name occurs 
variously as Dantila and Dhurtila, is mentioned by Damodara- 
gu'pta (i/. 123) and is cited as an old authority by Abhinava¬ 
gupta (as Dattilacarya. chiefly on music) who quotes (on 
Bharata xxviii. also p. 205) a verse of his in Anu$tobh ; by 
Sfirftgadeva (i. 1.16) and his commentator Kallinatha (p. 49) | 


1 IOC 3025. 3089 ; Madras Cat. with a Telugu comm. 12992. 

2 Madras Cat, 12989, with a Telugu comm. 

3 Madras Trm. 1. C, 787 (the 13th chapter only). 

4 The editions (GOS) ol M. R. Kavi, and Chowkhamba Skt 
Sir. include this verse (i. 26) but they note that it does not occur in 
ll« MSS consulted. It is, however, commented upon by Abhhmvn- 
fnpta (p. 18>—Kohala's views are referred to by him p. 2S. 103, 
1173, 182, 266 etc. 
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by £iAgabhBpala (i. 51). as well as in various works on 
music. A work called Dattila on music is also published.' 

In the same way San^ilya is mentioned as Natya>£astra- 
Jcara by Singabhupala (i. SI). KaSyapa or Ka^yapa as a 
muni who preceded Bharata and his opinion on Ragas are 
cited by Abhinavagupta (on xxix. p. 394), as well as by 
Nanyadeva*. sSatakarni is cited as a writer on dramaturgy by 
Sagaranandin (on Sutradhara, 1. 1101). ViSakhila is also 
•cited as an authority on Kala>$astra by Vamana (i. 3. 7). by 
Abhinavagupta (on xxviii. xxix. 31>33) and by Nanyadeva as 
an authority on music. Para^ara or Para^ara, mentioned by 
Rija^ekhara, is also cited as a Bharata-putra in Nafya^sastra 
(i. 32) ; his views on Nandi and Totaka are quoted by Sagara> 
nandin (11.1091.2770 3202-3). Similarly, another Bharata-putra 
is Nakhakutta. who is also cited by Sagaranandin (11. 2668. 
2994). Even the mythical Narada is regarded as pro- 
pounder of Gandarva-veda ; and the Bhava-praka&ana says 
that Narada taught Bharata the subject of evolution of Rasa, 
having learnt it from Brahma himself. 

From these indications it is likely that between Bharata's 
original text and its existing version, there came *'Kohala and 
•others'* whose views found their way into the compendium, 
which goes by the name of Bharata and which indiscriminat- 
ing posterity took as genuine and unquestionable. The text- 
problem of the Nafya-iastra. therefore, cannot be solved 
until the works of Kohala and other early writers, some of 
which appear to have been available to Abhinavagupta. 
are recovered. 

The process of incorporation must have occurred very 
early and was apparently complete by the end of the 8th 
century, when the work assumed more or less its present 
shape. Udbhala. about this time, actually appropriated 

,1 In Trivandium Skt. Series, 1930. 

2 On Ka^yapa see below under Dandin. Abhinavagupta's re- 
teence to KS^irapadirya at p. 239 shows that his work was, at 
least partly, in verse. 
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(iv. 4) the first-half of the verse vi. IS of the Ndfya-iastra, and 
makes only enough verbal change in its second half to admit 
Santa as the ninth Rasa in the category of eight recognised 
by Bharata.^ Abhinavagupta, who commented on the 
existing text at the end of the 10th century, himself mentions 
several other previous commentators, of whonA Lollata and 
Sankuka in all probability belonged to the 8th and 9th 
centuries. These indications will make it clear at any rate 
that the text existed in its present form in the 8th century 
A.D., if not earlier. 


( 2 ) 

We have, on the other hand, the tradition as well 'as the 
statement of Bhavabhuti, who refers to the mythical Bharata 
as the tauryatrikasutra-kara*, that Bharata*s work existed 
originally in the sutra-iotm ; and this is also made likely by 
Panini’s early reference to such nafa-sutras in his own time. 
Reminiscences of the sutra-sty\e may indeed be presumed in 
the Nafya-iastra vi and vii, which deal with rasa and bhava ; 

1 It should be noted that Abhinavagupta immediately after the 
passage cited (see p. 21, fn 3 above) goes on to say: anena tu Slokena 
kohtdadi-nwtenaikCidaS&ngatvam ucyaic, na tu bharatc, tatsarp>grhltasy0.pi 
punar atroddeSat, nirdese caitat krama-vyaiydsandd itv udbhatdb neti 

bhatfa loUafah . vayam tvatra tattvam agre \itanifyuma ity 

tcLvat (on Bh. vi. 10). This difference of opinion between Udbha^a and 
l.ollata on a question of textual interpretation supports‘the conclusion 
that Udbhata was probably familiar with the text of Bharata as Abhi- 
nava knew it and as it has come down to us. The tradition is recorded 
by $arhgadeva (i. 1.1^) that Udbha^a was one of the early commen¬ 
tators on Bharata. Abhinava himself nfers to Lollata, Sahkuka and 
Bhatta Nnyaka as principal commentators whose views on Rasa 
he thought worth refuting in detail, ^irhgadeva omits from his 
liat Bhafta Nayaka bu4 adds Udbhatia. as well as KIrtidhara who is 
earlier than Abhinava having been cited by him (see above p. 20X For 
other reputed commentators on Bharata see below. 

2 Uttara-carita. ad iv. 22 (ed N. S. P. 1906.. p. 120). Abhinava* 

. gupta in his commentarv refers to Bharata's work as a SQtra-woilc. 
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for in ch. vi we find a dictum' on the genesis of Rasa, put in 
concise form of a sutra, to the elucidation of which, after the 
manner of a bhagya or vrtti, the rest of the chapter (written in 
prose with verse-quotations) is apparently devoted. It should 
also be noticed that a preliminary explanation is added at 
commencement of the chapter to reconcile this curious por¬ 
tion of the text with the rest of the work. Bharata. we arc 
told, being requested by the sages, explains the characteristics 
of a MHfigrahOm kOriha. and nirukta^ and incidentally gives an 
illustration of a gikra-grentha by putting a part of the text in 
thauform. This discussion of the nature of a sarngraha, 
karika, nirukta and sutra would not have been relevant to the 
subject in hand but for this somewhat flimsy explanation, 
vhich, however, affords a device, far-fetched as it is, to intro¬ 
duce into the karika-tent some vestiges of the older siirm-form. 
It is not maintained that a sutra-tcxi is necessarily older than 
a text in the kahka-torm ; for in our siitra-text itself there 
are quotations in the vrtii of anubaddha or anuvamsyaslokas-, 
betokening the existence of earlier teachings on the subject, 
and disproving at the same time the orthodox belief that 
Bharata was the earliest teacher of the Natya-veda. But if 
the tradition that Bharata’s original work was composed in 
the fu/rn-form be accepted, then this portion of the existing 
version may be presumed to have been a survival of the 
original form. Similar fragments of tne sfitra-bhdsya style 

1 tatra vibhaviinubhSva-vyabhiciiri-SmuyOgOd rasa^niipattib, ed. 
Orosset p. 87, 1. 8; ed. Kavyamala p. 62, 1. 6. This dictum is 
cited as a SQtra by all later wi iters, including Abhinavagupta and 
presumably his predecessors Lollata and others. For other in¬ 
stances of the SOtra-bha^a style in the work see P. V. Kane, HSP, 
pp. 15-16.—The references to the text of the Nafya-iSstra here are 
generally to the KavyamfilS ed. 

2 The anubaddha verses, apparently of earlier writers, are those 
related to the subject in hand. By anuvannSya verses (verses of this 
kind occur also in the Mah&bhgratd) are meant, according to Abhinava- 
giqrta, those hamted down traditionally from teacher to pupil (nnn- 
vmii^ia-bhavam Ufydedrya-parampardsu \ar/amfinam) vi, p. 25-26. 
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are seen in ch. xxviii-xxxi in such passages as beginning 
with dtodya-vidhim idanim vak^yamah (xxviii. 1) i also in 
xxxiii. 212 vddya-vidhanam vaksyami; in xxiv. 93 atra sutra» 
dhdra-giman vakfydmah etc. 

If we get the lower limit to the date of Bharata's work at 
8th century A.D., the other limit is very difhcult to settle, 
when we consider that there were apparently two versions, 
either independent or one based on the other. But it is not 
clear what weight should be placed on the testimony of Bha- 
vabbuti; for if in the first quarter of the 8th century Bharata 
was known to him as a siitra-kara, it is not intelligible how at 
the end of the same century Udbhata makes use of BharataV 
kdrika, and Lollata and others, immediately following, ap¬ 
parently comment on the same text. The short space of less 
than half a century is not enough to obliterate all signs of the 
older version and replace it entirely with a new korikd-text 
which, to all intents and purposes, is taken as the only author¬ 
itative version in later times, and in which, strangely enough, 
we find still lingering traces of the earlier sutra~tcxt. The 
only possible explanation of Bhavabhuti’s reference is that 
the historical Bharata, who was the sutra-kdra on the three 
arts of dancing, singing and instrumental music, had already 
in Bhavabhuti's time become identified with the mythical 
Bharata; for the passage in the Uttara-carita gives an obvious¬ 
ly mythical account, through the mouth of Lava, that bhaga- 
vdn Valmiki, having composed his story of Rama, gave it to 
bhagavdn Bharata (the sUtra-kdra on the three arts and ap¬ 
parently the nStyacarya of the gods) who revised it and got it 
•acted through celestial nymphs. 

But this does not exhaust all our textual difficultiea. 
Independent prose-passages also survive, in the midst of 
kOrikHs, in chs. xvii, xxviii, xxix. xxxi and xxxiv which, form¬ 
ing an integral part of the text, cannot be taken as mere vriti, 
but which resemble, in some respects, the prose Smfti-frag- 
mentsor more closely, the prose-fragments in the apocry¬ 
phal Bhela~sar(ihitd. Again, the anubaddha or anuvaifiiya 
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ilokas, referred to above, correspond to the parikara- or 
sarngraha-ilokas in later writings, and certainly indicate the 
probability of earlier speculations on the subject. These 
verses are generally taken from two distinct sources; for some 
of them are in dryd, while others are in anu^fubh metre. On 
the Arya-verses Abhinava remarks (on vi, 85. p. 328) ; etS 
hy Srya eka-praghaftakatayd purvacaryar lakfa^tvena palhi- 
/d/t, munina tu sukha-samgrahaya yatha-sthdnam vintveiildli. 
In his opinion former teachers composed these Aryas and 
Bharata inserted them in proper places. 

From the facts adduced above, we are confronted with the 
problem of the inter-relation of these apparent survivals in 
our text, which contains vestiges of (1) independent prose- 
fragments (2) anuvatniya kokas in aryS and anu^fubh metres 
and (3) passages in sutra-bhasya style, as well as (4) the present 
systematic karikas. Space is too limited to dilate upon the ques¬ 
tion here, but an examination of these passages will reveal that 
these different styles do not possibly belong to the same period, 
but they probably indicate several stages in the growth of par¬ 
ticular forms of composition of dramaturgic works in general, 
each stage betraying its own partiality towards a particular 
form. Taking the present kdrikd-text as the starting point, we 
find in it traces of earlier passages in siitra-bhasya style, of 
which it is presumably a recast. In the sutra-bhagya, again, 
there are fragments of metrical passages which indicate, in 
their turn, another and still earlier kdrikd-stage ; while the in¬ 
dependent prose-fragments perhaps represent the earliest form 
taken by such technical treatises. We can. therefore, distin¬ 
guish in their order of development (IJ a stage of prose- 
treatises (2) a tentative period of kdrikd-writing (3) the suira- 
bhik^ya stage and (4) the final period of compilation of 
compendiums, which reverts again to the karikS-iorm.^ This 


1 This conclusion does not apply to the more or less imitativa 
periods after the 10th century in which we find the kOrika- and the 
jSfro-style. oistins almost side by side. 
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conclusion perhaps finds some support in the repetition^ 
more or less, of a similar phenomenon in the sphere of the 
Dharma-sastra. Artha-sastra. Vaidya-sastra and probably 
Kama-^stra, The loss of earlier treatises makes it difficult 
to dogmatise ; but if this conclusion is correct generally, 
then our text may be supposed to contain remnants of all 
these styles and forms. It is not argued here that Bharata's 
work itself passed through all these stages or forms, from a 
rudimentary prose-version into a systematic metrical manual^ ; 
but our text contains enough, to betray the existence of pre¬ 
vious speculations in prose and in verse, as well as indicate 
the fact that it might have itself been once written in the 
sStra-bha^a form, which was recast, with considerable 
additions from other sources, into a convenient metrical 
compendium. 


( 3 ) 

Taking the substance of the work, apart from the vexing 
question of different versions, the portion of the Ndfya-sastra, 
which deals principally with music, has been conjectured* on 
internal evidence to have been compiled about the 4th century 
A.D. ; and it appears likely that the other portions were 
also put into their present shape about the same time. 
Pischel’s argument, however, on the date of the work, derived 
from the reference to Sakas. Yavanas. Pahlavas and Bahlikas 
(e.g. xxxii. 103. Ch. ed.) in a text of such composite character 
is of doubtful value in determining the question finally ; but 


1 Kane believes it possible (i^5P, p. 16) that the original nucleus 
of the NStya-idstra was in mixed prose and verse. He is also of 
opinion that the fiist five chapters were comparatively late additions. 
Abhinavagupta knows Bharata’s text as consisting of 36 diapters. al¬ 
though he comments on the 37th ch. of what M. R. Kavi speaks of 
as the Northern recension (according to Kavr the Southern is die 
earlier text and consists of 36 diapters). 

2 lA xii p. 158 f. 
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it perhaps makes it probable that the upper limit of its date 
cannot be put too early. 

We are in a position, however, to infer that the substance 
of Bharata's work is probably much older than that of 
Bhamaha.' who may be assigned to the last quarter of the 
7th century. Bhamaha. in his treatment of poetic figures 
ikavySlamkaras). groups them in a curious but suggestive 
way. which probably indicates the different periods in the 
growth and multiplication of such figures.- At the outset, he 
names and defines only five poetic figures (ii. 4) recognised, 
as he says, by other writers, viz . annprasa, yamaka, rupaka, 
dlpaka and iipama. This represents the first stage ; but in 
course of time, six other figures appear to have been added, 
and Bhamaha mentions and deals with them next in ii. 66. 
Then he goes tin to enumerate, two (or three, including 
svabhavokti) more figures admitted by writers like Medhavin 
(ii. 88), who also appears to have dealt with upama etc. 
(ii. 40). Finally. Bhimaha defines and illustrates a further 
long list of twenty-three more figures in a separate chapter 
(lii, 1'4). The differentiation and multiplication of poetic 
figures with the progress of speculation is a familiar fact in 
Alamkara literature ; and the way in which Bhamaha success¬ 
ively enumerates and groups these figures probably shows 
that to the original five mentioned by him at the outset, 
others were added in course of time as the study itself 
advanced. Now Bharata, in his treatment of Alainkaras 
names (xvi. 41) only four such figures known to him. viz., 
yamakoj rupaka, dlpaka and upama. These four in reality 
correspond to the five mentioned by Bhamaha ; for anuprasa 
may be taken as falling in the same class as yamaka, the one 
being varnabhydsa and the other padabhybsa. At the same time 

1 Besides showing himself conversant with some theory of Rasa 
(ii. 281, 283 f), Daudin mentions the dramaturgic technical terms 
samdhi, aUga, vrtti and lakfana and refers to agamuntara for their 
discussion (ii. 366). 

2 Cf Jacobi in Sb. der Preuss, Akad. xxiv, 1922. pp. 220 f. 
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the very fact that anupr&sa is thus differeniiated from yamaka 
may indicate further refinement in these poetic figures. It 
is clear, therefore, that Bharata's work belonged to a period 
when the number of figures had not yet multiplied ; and one, 
if not more, stages must have intervened between it and 
Bhamaha's Kavyalamkara in which the number had already 
swelled into nearly forty in all.^ To this intermediate stage 
belonged Medhavin and others, whom Bhamaha cites, and 
the loss of whose work makes it difficult for us to trace t^ie 
development thus indicated by Bhamaha. 

There are also indications that Bharata’s teachings are 
probably older than Kalidasa, who generally adheres to 
Bharata’s dramaturgic prescriptions.* Kalidasa refers, in 
VikramorvaSiya ii. 18, to Bharata as the mythical nafyQcarya. 
In Raghu xix. 36. again. Kalidasa speaks of ahgasattva- 
vacanS&raya nrtya which, as Mallinatha rightly points out. 
agrees with Bharata's dictum’: siimanyabhinayo nSma jneyo 


1 By the end of the 6th and beginning of the 7th century, 
Bhatti illustrates as many as 38 different species of poetic figures, 
indicating that the process of refinement had proceeded very far 
indeed even in his time. 

2 The discovery of the dramas, ascribed to Bhusa, does not 
invalidate this argument, for it is possible that they follow a tradi¬ 
tion or a system of opinion of which all traces are now lost; and 
the date of Bhusa itself is uncertain. 

3 The Amata-koia only mentions ikngika and sduvika abhinaya. 
This lexicon, which is said to have been translated into Chinese 
about 561-66 A. D. (see Nandargikar's introd. to Meghaduta, 1894. 
p. 73), admits ’after Bharata the eight Rasas, and explains some of 
the dramaturgic technicalities, giving three synonyms of the actor 
{fSilalin, kridvin and bhatata) from the names of the three well- 
known teachers of dramaturgy'. Panini refers to the formation of 
the first two terms, but not that of the third; but this silence of 
the grammarian does not prove anything. The Jaina Af^uogadara- 
aitta (ed. N. S. P. 191S, fol. 134-145. also quoted in Weber ii 2, 
pp. 701-02) which. Wintemitz thinks, was probably put together by 
the middle of the 5th century, mentions nine Rasas; and ttie emi- 
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vSg-anga-sattvajah ; while in KumSra vii. 91 mention is 
made of samdhis, as well as of lalitaftgahSra mentioned in 
Natya-iastra xx. 17 (ed. Chowkhamba xxii. 17). 

The lower limit of the date of Bharata’s work, therefore, 
can be provisionally shifted back to the fourth or fifth century 
A.D.. while it is almost certain that it existed in its present 
shape in the 8th century A.D.' The upper limit cannot be 
put too early, because of the mention of Sakas, Yavanas. 
Pahlavas and other tribes, and probably does not go beyond 
the commencement of the Christian era ; but we have already 
pointed out (p. 28 above) that their mention in a com¬ 
posite text is hardly of a conclusive value. It is diflUcult to 
settle the relative age of the sutra- and the karikd-texts ; but 
if the tendency towards sutra-bhdfya style may be presumed 
to have been generally prevalent in the last few centuries 
B C.. then the presumed sutra-text of Bharata belongs ap¬ 
parently to this period^. It was certainly much earlier than 
the present karikd-text, in which Bharata is already a 
mythical sage as an expounder of the ndfya-veda. 

COMMENTATORS ON BHARATA 

No commentatary on Bharata’s Ndtya-sastra exists today 
except that of Abhinavagupta. But the names of some reputed 

meration is interesting from the inclusion of pra<Snta (not men¬ 
tioned by Bharata), apparently from religious motives. 

1 With this view Kane (HSP. p 19. 22) generally agrees. 

2 It will be shewn later that the tradition that Bharata was 
the author of a KRvya-laknana. which forms in substance of the 
karika-verses of Mamma^a's Kav. prak.. is entirely erroneous, as 
is also the statement made use of by L6vi that these kOrikar are 
abridged from the Agni-pur&inka. Somadeva fat his Yaiaailaka (959-60 
A. D.) refers, indeed, to a bharato-protiVa kSvySdhyaya (Peterson ii. 
P. 45) which, considering Somadeva's date, could not have alluded 
to this tradition of Bharata's authorship of Mammalia's kdrikSs, 
but possibly, from the term of reference, to ch. xvi of the NUfya-iastra, 
which deals with kHvya-lakMnas, kSvySlamkSras kSvya-gu^ta and 
Utvya-dofM as embellishments of dramatic speech. 
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as well ss actual commentators on Bharata are knbwn from 
Abhinavagupta.' SarAgadeva* and other writers. They are: 

1. Matrgupificarya 

2. Udbhata 

3. Lollata 

4. SaAkuka 

5. Bhatia Nayaka 

6. Har$a 

7. Kirtidhara 

8. Abhinavagupta 

' 9. NAnyadeva. 

We have also the views of several other writers cited by 
Abhinavagupta.^ They are: Bhatfa Yantra (on Natya and 
Nrtta p. 208). Priyatithi (on LasyaAga). Bhatta Vrddhi (on 
Tala). Bhatta Sumanas (on Tala). Bhatta Gopala (on Tkla). 
Bhatta Saipkara (Vrtta-prakara^a) and Ghantaka (on Natika- 
bheda). Rahula or Rahala (pp. US. 172. 197 etc), also men¬ 
tioned by SarAgadeva (i.1.17). is quoted several times. As in 
one of his verses Bharata is named {bharatenoditam, Abh.bh. i. 
p. 72) he must have been, as most of the writers mentioned 
above, later than Bharata. From his name, as well as from 
Hemacandra (p. 316), who mentions him as £;akyacarya, he 
appears to have been a Buddhist teacher, whose view Hema¬ 
candra pointedly ignores. It cannot be determined if all 
these writers composed commentaries on the whole or a 
part of Bbarata*s work: but from the references it seems 

1 See P. V. Kane, Gleanings from Abhinava-bharatl in K. B. 
Pathak Comm. Vol. Poona 1934, pp. 385-400, V. Raghavan, Writers 
quoted in Abhinava-bharali in JOR. vi. 1932. pp. 149 f, 199 f. 

2 ^Srngadeva mentions: vySkhySt&ro hharaitye hllatodbhato- 
Sa^kukdhJbhattdbhinavaguptaS ca ifimat-kirtidJmro'parab. He men¬ 
tions Rahula and Matrgupta elsewhere as two of his authorities, 
apparently on music. 

3 The references to Abbinava-bharad by vols. and pages are to 
kf. Ramkrishna Kavi's ed., Baroda 1926. Where the vol. is not 
indicated by a number but only by page. vol. i is meant. 
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that most of them wrote generally on music, and some 
pecially on topics of dramaturgy as well. 

Bhatta Tauta. Abhinava’s Guru, and Utpaladeva. his 
Parama-guru. are frequently quoted in his commentary. 
Tauta is known as having written a work called Kavya- 
kautuka, which is now lost ; on this work Abhinava appears 
to have written a Vivarana {Locana p. 178). At the beginning 
of his commentary Abhinavagupta pays an elegant tribute 
to Tauta as having expounded to him the Nafya-sastra, and 
references' to Tauta’s view on various topics confirm this. 
But it need not mean that Tauta actually composed a com¬ 
mentary on Bharata. Utpaladeva, author of isvara-pratya- 
bhijri& and other works, is well known in the history of Kashmir 
Sivaism. He is quoted chiefly in the chapters on music. 
It is not clear if he wrote a commentary on these chapters or 
an independent work on music. Similar remarks apply to 
Sakallgarbha who is cited once along with Udbhata (see 
below). Mention is also made of Tandu^ in Nafya-Sastra (iv. 
17-18) as one who instructed Bharata m the representation 
of Ahgaharas together with various karanas (postures) and 
recakas (gestures). An unknown Jikakara or Jltakrt is 
frequently cited by Abhinava throughout the text. 

Matrguptacdrya 

Raghavabhatta on Sakuntald^ and Vasudeva on Karpiira- 
manjarl* quote Matrguptacarya as a writer on Dramaturgy; 

1 See Kane in the work cited p. 388 ; also in his HSP, pp. 
209-12; V. Raghavan as cited above pp. 153-62. 'fliree metrical lines 
from Tauta are cited by Abhinava p. 291-92 

2 With regard to Tan^u cited on p 90 (\ol. i) we are told that 
Nandi is another name for Tandu. as the word Muni designates 
Bharata (tan{iu-munHahdau nandt-hharaiayor upara-nat'jf'mi) Hence 
Nandi-mata (cited on p. 171). in Abhinava’s opinion, stands for the 
views of Tani^u. See gbove p. 20. 

3 Ed. NSP, 1922, pp. 5, 6, 7 (on Rasa), 8 (definition ot Naiaka). 13 
(Vithvaiiga), IS (languages to be employed bv various characteis). 
20 (BhQAapa), 57 (Saficnriki), 62 (^enapati), 74 (Hasita), \f0 (Patakil- 
sthSnaka), 123 (same). 126 (Sanskrit employed bv Nica Patra), 154 
(Kaficukin), 156 (PratShari). 199 (Paricanka), p. 2.30 (Phala-yoga), etc. 

4 Ed. NSP. 19(X), p. 5 (Sutradhara); cf Aufrecht i, 448a. 
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and Sundaramiira in his Nafya-pradlpa (dated 1613 AD.) 
commenting on Bharata's remarks on Nand! says : asya 
vyakhyane matrguptacSryaih„Jyam udahjrta^ This has been 
taken by S. Levi to imply that Matrgupta wrote a vyakhyana 
or commentary on Bharata. and that assuming him to be the 
poet who lived under Har$a-Vikramaditya {Rajatarang. iii. 
125.252) we get in him a very early commentator (7th cen¬ 
tury) on Bharata. But the available evidence does out appear 
to be conclusive. Our Matrgupta. as the profuse metrical 
quotations on dramaturgic topics by Raghavabhatta and 
others show, probably wrote an independent metrical work on 
Dramaturgy, in which he might have in the usual course 
commented on Bharata’s precepts \ and the word vyakhyana 
need not be construed to mean a commentary. Matrgupta of 
Kahlapa was a king and poet; how is it that he is cited in 
these works with the designation of Acarya which signifies a 
teacher? Matrguptacarya is known to Abhinavagupta who 
quotes him on music (ch. xxix). Saradatanaya in his Bhava- 
prakaSana quotes his view on Nataka-vastu ; Sagaranandin 
in his Nataka-laksaif^-ratna-koSa quotes several verses of his 
(pp. 5.14.20. 21. 23. 50); and SarAgadeva mentions him 
as an authority on music.^ 


Vdbhafa 

As already noted above (p. 32, fn 2). SarAgdeva in his 
Sarpglta-ratnakara (i. 1.19) informs us that Udbhafa was one of 
the early commentators on Bharata’s text. This is very likely, 
although Udbhata’s commentary has not yet been recovered. 

1 Quoted in IOC iii..p. 347. MStrgupta is also cited by RaAga* 
nStha on VikramorvaSiya (dated 1659 A. D.). ed. NSP, 1914. p. 5 
(on NSndO; by Sarv&nanda on Amara, p. 145 (Adbbuta Rasa). 147 
(Bibhatsa Rasa), ISO (Virabhi^ri-bh&vas). 161 (Anubhava in gfA- 
g&faX 16 (on Tala). 

2 The citations from Matrgupta are collected together by T. R. 
GUManiani in his Fragments of Mfttrgupta in JOR tt, T928. pp^ 
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^irflgadeva’s statement appears to be confirmed by several 
citations of Udbha(a's views by Abhinavagupta. One of these 
references, already quoted above (p. 24. fn. 1) occurs in 
Abhinava’s commentary on vi. 10 (p. 266-67) in which it is 
stated that certain views of Udbhata on textual interplretation 
were not accepted by Lollata. another commentator on 
Bharata. On’ix. 182 (vol. ii, p. 70) and xviii 76 (vol. ii. 
p. 441), again, Abhinava quotes certain readings of the text 
made out differently by Udbhapi. In two other passages 
(on xxi. 17 and xxi. 42 on Samdhis) Abhinava takes 
exception to the interpretation of Udbhafa as laksya- or 
agama-viruddha. In still another passage on the Vfttis 
(on xviii. 110 vol. ii. pp. 451-52) Abhinava informs us that 
Udbhata accepted only three Vrttis (and not the usual 
four of Bharata). namely. Nyaya-cesla, Anyaya-ce$la 
and Phala-saipvitti. In this connexion Abhinava further 
refers to a certain writer, called Sakaligarbha, who would 
admit five Vrttis (namely, the four of Bharata and another 
called Atma-samvitti in place of Udbhafa’s Phala-saxnvitti); 
but these views have been refuted by Lollata and others. 
Again. Kuntaka (pp. 113-15) disagrees with Udbhafa's view 
of the :Sva-^abda-vacyata of Rasa as being opposed to 
Bharata's opinion. These detailed references to Udbhata's 
views or comments on topics dealt with in such far apart 
chapters as vi, ix, xviii and xxi. make it probable that 
Udbhata commented on the whole of the Nmya^idstra. 

But this presumption is not applicable to the case of 
Sakaligaibha who appears to have flourished between Udbhata 
and Lollata. He might have been a writer on certain topica 
of Dramaturgy; but whether he composed a commentary 
on Bharata is not clear. * 


Lollata 

Lollata is extensively cited by Abhinavagupta not only in 
ch. vi (on Rasa-sGtra), but also in ch. xii, xiii, xviii and xxi. 
Lollata is mentioned as rejecting Udbhata's views on the Vfttia 
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(see above) and on the eleven topics of Natya (on vi. 10).* 
Several other characteristic views of Loliata are also mention¬ 
ed ; for instance, his view that Rasas are numerous (on vi. 
4S),* although eight or nine are traditionally accepted for the 
stage; that Natika is $atpada (onxviii. 60)^ against Saukuka’s 
opinion that it is A$tapada. References are also made to 
Lollata’s views on Dhruva Tala (on xii. 14)^; on KaksyS 
(xiii. D*; on what he calls (on xxi. 29) Anusaindhi (dealing 
with the acts of a Patakk-hero) ; on his omissioa of xviii. 32 
from the text*. These references to different parts of the text 
would go to confirm the tradition that Loliata was also e 
regular commentator on Bharata’s text. 

We have no definite material to determine the date of 
LoUala ; but all later citations agree in supporting the tradi¬ 
tion that he was earlier than the commentator Safikuka whose 
theory of Rasa is said to have been directly levelled against 
that of Loliata. Judging from his name. Loliata was pro¬ 
bably a Kashmirian ; and if any chronological inference can 
be drawn from the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta’s reference 
(mentioned above) to an opinion of Udbhata being controvert¬ 
ed jby Loliata. he was later than or contemporaneous with 
Udbhafa. also a Kashmirian, whose latest date is 813 A.D. 

The theory of Rasa advocated by Loliata probably obtain¬ 
ed traditionally before he definitely formulated it and became 
its first noted advocate ; for Abhinava in his commentary 
(on ch. vi) tells us that Dandin in his idea of Rasa follows the 
same view. Unless we presume Lollata^s priority to Dandin* 
we should take this to indicate that some theory or dogma 
similar to it was already known to Dandin, even before 
Loliata brought it into prominence. 

Loliata is also taken to be what is technically described 
as Dirgha-vyapara-vadin with reference to the controversy 
about the function of Abhidha ; for he is said to have main¬ 
tained that the primary function of Denotation of a word is 

1 Vol. i, p. 266. 2 Vol. i, p. 299. 3 Vol. ii, p. 436. 

4 Vol. ii, p 134. 5 Vol. ii, p. 196. 6 Vol. ii, p. 423. 
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SO far>reacbiog that it is competent in itself to express all 
other implied or suggested sense. But it is doubtful if this 
view is directly ascribed to Lollata by any standard Sanskrit 
theorist of importance, although it is criticised without the 
name of the promulgator by Mammata (p. 225). Mahimabbaffa 
(p. 27). Hemacandra (p. 215). Vidyanatha (p. 43) and others. 
Govinda in his Kavya^pradipa (p. 149) thinks that adherents 
of this view are followers of Bhatta-mata. Abhinava attributes 

m m 

a similar view {Locana p. 188) to the Bhatta or Prabhakara 
school I this might have been the source of Govinda's state¬ 
ment. The MImaipsakas and grammarians bad already 
discussed the question of Abhidba ; and it must not be for* 
gotten that several attempts to explain the fact of Dbvani 
(suggested sense), including Rasa-dhvani, obtained before the 
Dbvanikara himself. It is probable that Lollata was one of 
those who offered one of the several solutions to the question 
alluded to in the first verse of the Dhvanyaloka, We shall 
see that Lollata was probably a Mimaipsaka in his view of 
•Rasa, even if he was not a Dirgba-vyapara-vadin. 

The only direct quotation from Lollata (and npt mere 
consideration of his views) consists of two verses given by 
Hemacandra (p. 215). If he was a prose commentator, how 
do these metrical quotations fit in?' 

iankuka 

Abhinavagupta very frequently refers to Safikuka’s views 
on different dramaturgic topics ; e g, on Raflga-pitha (on 
iii. 21-22)*; on Rasa>sutra (on ch. vi)*; on ^N&taha (on 
xviii.lO)*; on the king as a character (on xviii. 12)‘; on 
Natikk-bheda (on xviii. 60)‘; on Pratimukha and Vimaria 

1 V. Raghavan believes (Some Concepts pp. 207-8; JOR vi. p. 
169) that Lollata’s other name was AparSjiti, son of Apaiijita, be¬ 
cause a quotation from AparSjiti by RfijaSekhara (p. 4S) is ^ven by 
Hemadiandra (p. 215) with the name of Lollata. 

2 Vol. i. p. 75. 3 Vol. i, pp. 239, 298. 318. 

4 Vol. ii, p. 411. 5 V. ii. p. 414. 6 Vol. ii. p. 436. 
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Saipdhis (on xxi.40,42) etc.* As the citations relate to 
matters covered by ch. iii to xxix. it is probable that iSahkuka 
composed a commentary on the entire text of Bharata. 
Abhinavagupta informs us (p. 275) that his teacher Bhatta 
Tauta disapproved of SaAkuka’s views on Rasa. 

To SaAkuka are also ascribed several verses in the antholo¬ 
gies of SarAgadhara, Jahlana and Vallabhadeva,*—^which indi¬ 
cates that there was also a poet of the same name. Kahlapa 
mentions (iv. 703-5) a poet SaAkuka and his poem Bhuvana- 
bhyudaya. The reference is to the time of Ajitapida. whose 
date is given as 813 A.D. by Cunningham and 816 A.D. by 
S. P. Pandit. If our AaAkuka is identical with this poet* then 
he may be assigned to the first quarter of the 9th century. 

Bhaffa Nayaka 

Besides referring to his view on the Rasa-sutra of Bharata 
(ch. vi)’ Abhinavagupta (Locana p. 27: also Abh. bh. xvi. 4)^ 
quotes under the name of BhaUa Nayaka a verse iabda- 
pradh&nyam dsritya’, which Hemacandra (p. 3-4) gives as a 
quotation from a work, named Hrdaya-darpana*, and which 
is also cited without the name of the author by Mahimabhafla 
and his commentator. Jayaratha also speaks (p. 12) of 
Bhatta Nayaka as Hfdayadarpana-kara. It is probable, 
therefore, that some lost work of Bhatta Nayaka’s bore this 
title; and the references also indicate the probable source 

1 Seif P. V. Kane, HSP, pp. 50-51. for six other instances from 
ch. xxiv to xxix where gankuka has been cited by Abhinavagupta. 

2 In the first two anthologies gankuka is called son of MayOra, 
who is identified by some with the author of Surya-iataka, a con¬ 
temporary of B&na. 

3 Vol. i. p. 278. 4 Vol. ii. p. 298. 

5 This verse is also quoted by Jayaratha p. 9. Mkpikyacan^ 

4) also ascribes the verse to Bhafta Nfiyaka, whom he refm on 

p. 8 as the HfdayadarptufOrkSra. 

6 P. V. Kane (ASP p. 187) suggests that the proper name of 

woric was StkfdayttAatptufo, but evidence is meagre to support this 

suggestion. 
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of the quotation which occurs immediately before the verse 
in question in Abhinavagupta. It is. however, not clear 
whether this Hrdaya-darpana is his alleged lost commentary 
on Bharata. Mahimabhatta*s anonymous conunentator tells 
us that this Hfdaya darpam, like the Vyakti-viveka, was 
composed with the special object of demolishing the Dhvani- 
theory' formulated by Anandavardhana ; and this statement 
may explain why Abhinavagupta. as an adherent of the 
theory, takes so much pains to controvert Bhatfa Nayaka's 
views in his Locana K as well as in his Abhinava-bhdrafi.*- 
Mahimabhafta, who had a similar object of combating the 
Dbvani-theory. claims entire originality for his own treatment 
by boasting that he had never looked into the Darpava at 
all.* The citations from the Bidaya-darpana also indicate that 
it was probably composed in metrical form, and apparently 
never took at all the shape of a prose commentary. 

A careful examination of the very few passages apparently 
referring to this work will shew that the topics dealt with ia 
it centre round the question of Dhvani in poetry, in correla¬ 
tion with the theory of Rasa intimately connected therewith. 
Abhinava, for instance, while discussing (p. 16) the verse 
bhama dhammia visattho, which is given by Anandavardhana 
as an instance of suggestion with an expressed injunction 
implying a prohibition, refutes Bhafta Nayaka's opinion as 
to this negative implication. In another place. Abhinava 
criticises (p. 21) the significance attached by BhaRa Niyaka 

1 darptaH'O hrdaya’ditrpasiAkhyo dhv€mi~dhvmp,sa-grataho*ptt cxplaiik- 
ing the pun on the word darpam used by MabimabhaHa in L 4. 

2 Both Bhat^ Niyaka and his HTdaya~darpana are cited by 
«ame in Locana pp. 27, 28, 63. Other refermoes occur on pp. 11. 
12, 15, 19. 21, 29, 36, 67, 68—all of which consist mostly of direct crir 
tkiam in support of Dhvani*theory, 

3 For instance, on Bharata p. 1: bhoHa^ilyakas tu brakmai^ 

paramdimand yad uddhrtam . iti vydkhydna^ krdayordarpaipe pro- 

Myagrakit. 

4 odfffordiU'PiBtd mama dUb i- 4w 
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to the word aham in the verse atta ettha iriimajjai, which 
discussed by Anaodavardhana as an example of suggestion 
of a contrary kind where the t'xpressed prohibition implies 
an injunction. It is evident from these references that Bhalta 
Nayaka’s work, like Mahin]abhatta*s. was designed not merely 
as a refutation of the general theory of Dhvani* hut also as 
a special attack on Anandavardhana’s exposition of the same. 
To take a minute point, the Dhvanikara in i. 13 uses the 
verb vyahktah in the dual number with a special object in 
view, as Anandavardhana's (as well as Abhinava’s) explana¬ 
tion rightly indicates Bhat^a Nayaka seems to have attacked 
this use of the dual number, upon which Abhinavagupta 
remarks (Locumi. p. 33): bhafta-nayakena yad dvi-vacanarn 
dusitam tad naja-mnfilikayaiva} 

It appears, therefore, that the Hrdaya-darpana was not a 
commentary on Bharata,^ but a metrical treatise in the anuffubh 
with a running prose commentary, dealing with the ques¬ 
tion of Dhvani, and incidentally with the question of Rasa- 
dhvani. No doubt, Abhinava in his own commentary on 
Bharata, as well numerous other later writers taking their 
cue from Abhinava, criticises at some length Bhatta Nayaka*& 
theory of Rasa, along with those of Lolla^ and Sa/ikuka 
and with special reference to Bharata’s particular siitra on 
the subject in ch. vi (also Lccana pp. 67*68); yet Bhatta 
Nayaka is nowhere mentioned directly as a commentator 
on the same text. Very rarely Bhatta Nayaka’s interpretations 
of particular passages of Bharata are cited by Abhinavagupta. 
as they are with regard to those of Udbhata. Lollata and 
Sahkuka.’ It is probable that Bhatta Nayaka’s peculiar theory 

1 Mahimabhatta also refers (p. 19) to this discussion, quoting 
these words of Abhinava from the Locana. 

2 As V. V Sovani in ^Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, p. 39® 
(contra in JR AS. J909, pp. 450-52) states. 

3 T. R Chmtamani collected together 'Fragments of Bhatfa 
Nayaka’ in JOR i, 1927, pp. 267-76; also in Proc. A-I. O. C.» 
Allahabad 1929. ii, pp 155. 193. 
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of Rasa (which, however, bears a resemblance to Abhinava’s 
own) called for a special refutation in the hands of this 
champion of the Dhvani-theory, because Bhafta Nayaka 
denied the expressive function of Dhvani and attempted to 
explain the concept by postulating the function of Bhogl- 
karana. But there is no definite indication to shew that this 
theory of Rasa, being a corollary to Bhafta Nayaka*s general 
theory of expression, was not incidental to his main thesis, 
which was directed towards the demolition cf the new idea 
of Dhvani and establishment of another explanation of 
that concept. This may be the reason why Sariigadeva. in 
his enumeration of Bharata’s commentators before his time, 
omits the name of Bhatta Nayaka.' 

There can hardly be any doubt that Bhatfa Nayaka \^as 
familiar with the text of the Dhvanyaloka, including Ananda- 
vardhana*s Vrtti, and should, therefore, be placed in a period 
later than the date of Anandavardhana. The corclusion is 
supported by the statement of Ja>aratha (p. 12) that Bhaffa 
Nayaka lived after the Dhvanikara by whom Ja} aratha, like 
many other later writers, invariably means Anandavardhana 
without distinguishing him from the so-called Dhvanikara. 
On the other hand, the oldest writer to mention and cite 
Bhatta Nayaka is Abhinavagupta. from whom he does not 
appear to be chronologically very distant. Bha|ta Nayaka, 
therefore, flourished between the last quarter of the 9th and 
the last quarter of the lOih century ; and it will not be wrong 
if we assign him to the end of the 9th and the beginning 
of the 10th century A.D. This date makes it likely that he 
is identical, as Peterson suggested, with Bhatta Nayaka who 
it mentioned by Kahlana (v. 1S9) as having flourished in the 

1 See p. 32 above, footnote 2. With this view P. V. Kane {MSP. 
p. 214) agrees. Similarly Ruyyaka, while reviewing the different 
systems which obtained before his time, mentions Bhatta Nayaka 
not as a commentator but as an independent author who advocated 
a new system in common with other exNanations of the Dhvant 
theory (p. 9, ed. N. S. P.) 
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reign of SamkaravarmaD, son and successor of Avantivarman 
of Kashmir. 


Harsa 

Har$a or Sri-har$a is said to have composed a Varttika on 
the Natya-iastra. He is cited by Abhinavagupta sometimes by 
name (on v 7.180^ ; xxix. 101) and sometimes as Varttika*kft 
or Varttika-kara (i. 84 ; ii. 97-98 ; iv. 267-68)*, while Varttika 
without the name of the author^ or Harsa-varttika (iv. 331)^ 
is also cited. On v. 8-15 there is a prose passage from the 
Varttika quoted*. The citations are more profuse from the 
first six chapters, but there is one reference to ch. xxix. l^ra. 
•datanaya (p. 238) refers to Har$a*s view that the Tofaka differs 
from Nataka in having no Vidu$aka*. As the Varttika is no 
longer available no definite conclusion is possible. These 
citations however, make it highly probable that it might not 
have been a regular commentary (in spite of its name)’, but 
dealt, mostly in Arya metre (with occasional prose), with 
relevant parts of the Nafya^sastra. 

Kirtidhara 

^arfigadeva informs us (see above p. 32, fn 2) that Kirtidhara 
was a commentator on Bharata’s text. He must have been 
earlier than Abhinavagupta who tells us (ch.xxix) that not 
having seen Nandike^vara*s work himself, he is relying on 
Kirtidhara’s account of it (see above p. 20). There are several 
references* in Abhinava's commentary to Kirtidhara or 

1 Vol. i. p. 211 and p. 251. 

2 Vol. i. p. 31; i, p. 67; i, 172, 174 respectively. 

3 Vol. i. p. 174. 4 Vol. i. p. 207 

5 Vol. i, p. 212. 

6 Snhar^a Miira quoted in PrabhSkara Bhat^'s Rasa-pradlpa 
<a prose passage) may or not be our author. 

7 As in the case of NSnyadeva's Bkanaa-bhSfya or BhartSa* 
vBrttika. 

8 See V. Raghavan in JOB. v. 1932. p. 198; Kane in Pathak 
Coinin. Volume, p. 388. 
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Kirtidharacirya on Nafya and Nrtta (ch. iv) ^ and on the 
Geyadhikara pection. These citations show that Kirtidhara, 
like iSarfigadeva, was interested mostly in music, but they are 
not sufficient to establish that he wrote a regular commentary 
on the entire text of Bharata. 

Abinavagupta 

Although Abhinavagupta contented himself with the 
writing of commentaries in the field of Sanskrit Poetics, hia 
works have almost the value of independent treatises for their 
profound erudition and critical acumen. As his reputation 
in Poetics rests on his exposition of the Dhvani-tfaeory. it 
would be better to take him up in connexion with the Dhvani- 
kara and Anandavardhana, 

The entire text of Abhinava's commentary, called Abhi~ 
nava-bharatJ, on Bharata's text which consisted of 36 chapters, 
is not available, either in the printed edition or in any MS. 
His comments on ch.vii (except the prose portion and the 
first few verses), ch. viii and ch. xxxiii-xxxiv are missing, and 
there are also short gaps (e.g. on the last verses of ch. v). As 
he refers to his Locana in this work, it was composed later. 

Nanyadeva 

A work called Bharata-bhdfya (also Bharata-vdrttika in 
some of its colophons) by Nanyadeva or Nanyapati is available 
in a unique MS (221 folios) in the BORl collection*. The 
author is called Mithile^vara (king of Mithila) in one of its 
verses, while the colophons describe him as Mahasamanti- 
dhipati. The work is unknown to Abhinavagupta who was 
earlier in date and who is utilised in it but rarely mentioned 
by name. Nanyadeva is known as the founder of the Karpir 

1 VoL I. p. 208. 

2 BORI Cat, of MSS. zii. ao. 111 of 1869-70. pp. 377-83. The 
work also goes by the name Sarasvafl-krdayal(mkdra. Dr. C. P. 
Desai of Tarapur, Thana. Bombay, u understood to be edUing die 
work for Khairagarh Music University. M. P. 
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taka dynasty of Mithila who ruled from 1097 to 1147 A.D\ 
The author mentions another work of his called Grantha^ 
maharnava. 

Although it is called a Bba$ya. it is not a direct commen¬ 
tary on Bharata*s text. It was ambitiously planned- in four 
Alphas, each devoted to one of the four kinds of Abhinaya ; 
but the extant portion, itself extensive, deals only 
with one kind, namely. Vacika, and relates chiefly to ch. 
xxviii to xxxiii of the Nafya-iastra, which deal with music. 
The MS, though old. is defective, wanting in ch, v. xvi and 
xvii (the total number of promised chapters being seventeen). 
Bharata is profusely quoted, but other old authorities like 
Narada, l§atatapa. Dattila, Ka^yapa (also Bfhat-Ka^yapa and 
Vfddha-Ka^yapa). Mataftga, Brhad-de£i, Nandi-mata. Yasfika 
(otherwise unknown), Kirtidhara, and Vi^akhila are frequently 
cited. I^rfigadeva appears to be the only author who cites 
Ninyadeva. 
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1865. (4) Le 17me chapitre de Bharatiya Natya^astra, 

intituld Vag-abhinaya, par P. Regnaud. in Annales Musde 
Guimet I, 1880. In Roman characters. (5) La Mdtrique 
de Bharata. Texte Sanscrit dp duex cbapitres (15-16), suivi 
d*une interpretation francaise. par P. Regnaud. in Annales da 
Musee Guimet II, 1881. In Roman characters (6) Textea 


1 El. i. 395 at p. 364 ; IHQ. vii, pp, 679-87. 
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Sanscrits des 6me et 7me cliapitres, in RhHorique Sanscrit 
par P. Regnaud, Paris 1884. In Roman characters, (7) 
Adhy. 28 (in Roman characters) in Contribution k I'dtude 
de la musique hindoue by J. Grosset, Paris 1888. in Bibl. 
de la Facultd de Lettres de Lyon: also B. Breloer. Grutid- 
elemente der altindischen Music nach dem Bharatiya Nalya- 
4astra. Text. Gebersetzung und Erklaerung (ch. 28). Diss. 
Bonn. 1922. Both in Roman transliteration. (8) A part of 
Adhy. 6 (On Rasa-sutra), ed. S. K. De as an Appendix to his 
Theory of Rasa in Asutosh Mookerjee Comm. Vol., Orientalia. 
pt. iii, 1922. p. 240f. now revised and reprinted in his Some 
Problems of Skt. Poetics, Calcutta 1959. pp. 219-35. (9) Adhy. 
6 (Rasadhyaya) with Abhinava’s comm., with Eng. trs. of 
the original text of the chapter, ed. Subodh Chandra Muker- 
jee, Calcutta 1926 (Thesis, Paris Univ.). (10) ed. Batuknath 
Sarma and Baladev Upadhyay. Chowkhamba Skt. Series, 
Benares 1929. This ed. gives 36 chapters. (11) With Abhinava- 
bhfiratl, ed. M. Ramakrishna Kavi. In four volumes. 
Gaekwad*s Orient. Series. Baroda 1926, 1934 etc. (On this 
ed. see P. V. Kane, HSP, pp. 14,16 “fundamentally uncriti¬ 
cal”; S. K. De in IHQ iii. pp. 859-68). (12) Prakrit verses 
in Adhy. xxxii, ed. Manomohon Ghosh in IHQ, viii, 1932. 
(13) English translation by Manomohan Ghosh. Bibl, Ind. 
vol. i (Adhy. i-xxvi), 1959. 



CHAPTER III 


FROM BHaMAHA to ANANDAVARDHANA 

BHaMAHA 

The earliest citation of Bhamaha in later Alaipk&ra 
literature is to be found ip two passages in Anandavardhana*a 
Vftti on the Dhvany&lok^i (pp. 39,207); and at p. 236 Ananda- 
vardhana quotes anonymously Bhamaha iii. 27. The nejtt 
interesting reference occurs in the commentary of Pratiharen- 
duraja. who informs us (p. 13) that his author Udbhafa 
composed a work, presumably a commentary on Bhamaha 
which is described as Bhamaha-vharana. This state¬ 
ment is confirmed by Abhinavagupta {Locana pp. 10,^0. 
159. vivaranakrt) and Hemachandra (Comm. pp. 17, 110); 
while Ruyyaka cites the commentary generally as bhSmahlya 
udbhata-lak^arui (p. 183) and Samudrabandha discribes it as 
kavySlorflkSra'-vivfti (p. 89). There are also numerous pas¬ 
sages in Udbhafa’s independent work, Kavydlaijikara-sarri- 
graka, which unmistakably copy some of the definitions of 
poetic figures directly from Bhamaha, and do not hesitate to 
repeat the very language of the earlier work.' 

Vamana, Udbhafa’s contemporary, also appears to betray 
an acquaintance with Bhamaha's text.* BhSmaha, for 

1 See, for instance, the definitions of the figures rasavat, 
ittUayokti, sasmtidehtt. sahokti, apahnuti, utpreksB, yathOMnpkhya, 
oprtatuta-praScffpsB parySyokta, Bkfepa, vibhBvanB, virodha and 

Bhfimaha is quoted extensively by Abhinavagupta and 
other later writers. 

2 Bhfimaha*s work called BhBmahG.lam,kara (but KBvyiUarpkOra 
h the first verse) consists of six Paricchedas or chapters and about 
400 verses. The topics covered are: I. Purposes of Kftvya, its 
definition and dhriaions from different points of view; Sargabandha, 
Kathi and Akhyiyiki; rrference to Vaidarbha and Oauda modes; 
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instance, defines the figure Upama (ii. 30) as viruddhenopama* 

nena . upameyasya yat sdmyam guna-leiena sopamd; and 

Vamana seems to paraphrase this definition in the concise 
form of a Sutra; upamanenopameyasya guM-leiatafy sdmyam 
upama (iv. 2.1).' Again, speaking of effective implication 
ifitiSayavan arthah) to be found in Upama, Bhamaha lays 
down (ii. SO): 

yasydtUayavSn arthah katharn sd'sambhavo matah! 

i^jarrt cdtisa^drthatvam upamotpreksayor yathdf/ 

Reading together Vamana iv. 2. 20 and 21 {anupapattir 
asarphhavah and na viruddho'tiiayah)^ we find that Vamana 
is apparently repeating the same view ; and in bis Vftti on 
the first Sutra, he adds upamdydm atHayasyeffatvat, making it 
clear in the next Sutra that an effective implication iatiiaya), 
which is contradictory, should be avoided. Vamana also- 
reproduces anonymously a verse of an unknown poet whose- 
name is given by Bhamaha (ii. 46) with the same verse as 
^khavardhana. Such repetition of views in more or less 
standardised phraseology in a technical treatise, or the quota¬ 
tion of the same illustrative verse in a similar context need 
not be taken as conclusive ; but Vamana. in his Vrtti on 
V. 2. 38, actually though not accurately, quotes a part of a 
verse from Bhamaha ii. 27. and comments on the peculiar 
usage of the word bhahguram employed therein.* 


some Dosas pertaining generally to the Kavya. The three Gunas 
fMSdhurya, Prasada and Ojas); treatment of Alanikiras which ends 
with di. iii (for a list of the poetic figures see vol. it. di. u(i). 
IV. eleven Dosas, witli illustrations. V. Eleven Dosas again whidi 
arise from a faulty PratijfiS, Hetu or Drstanta, VI. Sau^abdya or 
grammatical correctness (elaborated later by Vamana in fifth Adhi* 
karpa of his work). 

1 Cf Bharata xvi. 41. 

2 The verse is quoted with Bhamaha's name in JayamafigalS 
on Bhatti x. 21; ananymously in the Vakrokti-gvita (along with- 
other verses from Bhfimaha) and in Lxana p. 40 anonymously.. 
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This will justify us in placing Bhamaha chronologically 
before Udbhala and Vamana who. as we shall see. flourished 
in the last quarter of the 8th century A. D.. and will give us 
one terminus to the date of Bhamaha. 

With regard to the other terminus, controversy has been 
keen and busy. Pathak finds in the mention of a nyasakara 
in Bhamaha vi. 36 a clear reference to the Buddhist Jinendra- 
buddhi, author of a commentary (ed. Varendra Research 
Society. Rajshahi 1913. 1919'2S) on the KaiikS, and 
comes to the conclusion that "as the nyasakara (meaning 
Jinendra) lived about 700 A. D.. Bhimaha must be assigned 
to the 8th century’*.’ Against this K. P. Trivedi has 
demonstrated* that the allusion to the opinion of the 
nyUsakara cannot be taken as an unmistakable reference to 
Jinendrabuddhi's views, and that the existence of some 
other nyasakaras is also made probable by the citations of 
Madhava, as well as by a punning passage in Bana’s Harfa- 
carita.^ Jacobi’ has joined issue by adding a doubt on the 
correctness of the date assigned by Pathak to Jinendrabuddhi 
who, on the authority of Kielhoro. was probably later than 
Haradatta (d. 878 A. D.). 

No fresh light is thrown on the question by the conjecture* 
that Bhamaha in i. 42 refers to the Megha'diita by his con¬ 
demnation of the (Poetical device of employing clouds, among 
other things, as messengers ; nor by Pathak’s other equally 
fanciful supposition that Magha li. 86b refers to Bhamaha 


1 JA xlj p. 232 ff. at p. 235, see also JBRAS xxiii pp. 
25-26. 

2 lA xlii pp. 204 f, and at pp. 260-1 

3 krta-guru-paaanvasdh (ed N S. P. p. 96), explained by 
^amkara as krto'bhvasto guru-pade dutbodha-iabde nyaso vrttir 
\ivarano yaih. 

4 Sb. der Pteias. Akad xxiv (1922), pp 210-11. 

5 Haricand, UAtt Poitique de V hide p 77; I. Nobel in 
7.DMG Ixxlii, p. 192. 
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i. 16.* Nothing, again, is gained by the controversy over the 
question whether Bhamahh. the son of Rakrilagomin and 
worshipper of Sarva, was a Buddhist, as indicated by the 
opening and closing verses of his work.* Jacobi however, 
has shewn* that Bhamaha has made considerable use of the 
teachings of Buddhist philosophers in ch. v, and that the 
upper limit to Bhamaha*s date should be determined with 
reference to that of Buddhist Dharmakirti, some of whose 
philosophical doctrines Bhumaha has utilised even to the 
repetition of Darmakirti’s actual phraseology. Dharma¬ 
kirti is placed by Jacobi between 4he sojourn in 
India of Yuan Chwang and Yi-tsing respectively (630-643 
and 673-695 A. D.)* as he is not known to the former, while 
the latter refers to him among those of late years * The 
upper limit, therefore, of Bhamaha’s date should be fixed 
at the third quarter of the 7th century A. D. Santarak$ita in 
his Tativa-samgraha (ed. GOS, 1926, p, 219. verses 912-14), 
who is said to have flourished about 705-762 A. D., cites 
three verses of Bhamaha (vi. 17-19) criticising the Buddhist 
Apoha-vada. This would also go to establish that Bhamaha 
cannot be placed much later than the seventh century. 

We can. therefore, place Bhamaha approximately in the 
period between the last quarter of the 7th and the middle of 

1 But see Dandin i 10; Vnmana i. 1. 1 Rudrata li. 1 and 

Anandavardhana p. 5, for the same idea of ichda and artlw as 
constituents of poetry 

2 On this controversy, see JJiAS 1905, pp. 535 f; JRAS. 1908. 
pp. 543f, Tu'vedi introd. to Rraiapatudra; Haricand op. cit. p. 
71 ; Pathak in lA 1912, p. 235. 

3 op tit pp. 211-12. G.Tucci (Bh»maha and Diunuga in 
I A, June 1930) is of opinion that Bhiimaha's logical theories allude 
to Diiinaga, and not to Dharmakirti who was posterior to Bhiimaha. 

4 See Takakusu, Record of the Buddhist Religion. 1896, p 181 : 
cf p. Iviii. TSran&tha in his Ceschnhte (tr. Schiefncr pp. 184-5) 
makes him a contemporary of the Tibetan king, Slrong-bstan-sgam- 
po, who died about 650 A.D. Cf. Kern, Manval of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 130. 
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Sth centur}'. As it is probable that he might have been a 
younger contemporary of Dharmakirti's and also presumably 
lived some time before his commentator Udbhafa, it would 
not be wrong if we place him towards the end of the 7th and 
the commencement of the 8th century A. D. 

( 2 ) 

We have already discussed the relation which Bharata's- 
treatment of Alamkaras might have borne to Bbamaha’s much 
fuller and later disquisition. What we find in Bharata con-^ 
stitutes the earliest speculation on the subject that we possess; 
but Bhamaha himself tells us that he had predecessors whoso 
works he apparently utilised. While referring to these prede- 
cessors (or contemporaries) generally as anye,'^ apare ^ or 
kecit,^ Bhamaha cites twice by name one Medhavin in 
ii. 40. 88. One of these passages is referred to by Nami-sadhu 
on Rudrata xi. 24. where (as well as in two other places on 
i. 2. ii. 2) the full name is given as Medhavirudra. which form 
also occurs in Raja^ekhara (p. 12)*. This writer was thus 
earlier than Bhamaha but probably later than Bharata. 

Bhamaha’s work is divided into six chapters with a total 
of about 400 verses (mostly in Anu$tubh) (see above p. 46. 

1 i. 13, 24; 11 4, 57 ; hi. 4; iv. 12 etc. 

2 i. 14 . 31 ; ii. 6, 8; lii. 4; iv. 6 etc. 

3 ii. 2, 37, 93; lii. 54 etc. He also cites one Rama^arman 
in ii. 19, but from ii. 58 this author appears to be a poet; the name 
of his work is given as Acyutottara. The Rajamitra cited in ii. 45 
appears from hi. 10 to be a Kavya. Besides Nyasa (vi. 36). 
Panini (vi. 62-63) and Kaniabhaksa (v. 17), we have mention of 
gakavardhana (ii. 47) and a work called Aimaka-vamia. These 
citations are not of much use for chronological purposes. 

4 RSja^khara couples Medhavirudra's name with that of 

KumiradSsa and adds the information that he was a bom-blind 

poet The name does not constitute the names of two different 

poets, Medhavin and Rudra, as some writers suggest, nor need 
we take it on the late authority of the TnlSnda-ie^a as a name 
of KSlidasa.—^Hult/sch (ed. Megha-dSta p. xi) states that Vallabha- 
deva in his comm. (xi. 6) 'bites Medhavirudra, but this is not found 
in the printed text. 
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fa 2); it is smaller in extent than Da];i^in*s work (about 660 
verses). At one time it was believed*, on the indication 
given bjr the Jayamahgala on Bhatti, that the Alaqikara- 
chapters in that Kavya*. especially canto x, was meant 
to illustrate the rhetorical teachings of Bhamaba in 
particular ; but the date now assigned to Bhamaha will 
readjust his relation to Bhatli in a new light. Bha(ti 
tells us in xxii. 35 that he composed his pcem in Valabhi 
ruled over by Sridharasena*. It appears that no less 
than four £;ridharasenas ruled at Valabhi roughly between 
SOO and 650 A.D.. of whom the last flourished, as his latest 
grant shows, in 651 A.O. Bhatti. therefore, artbe latest, lived 
in the first half of the 7th century ; and if. as his editor con¬ 
cludes.* he may be assigned to the end of the 6th and the 
beginning of the 7th century, he was certainly older than 
Bhamaha by almost a century. Bhamaha probably knew bis 
work and therefore remarked, while dismissing verbal 
juggleries like prahelika (ii. 20): 

kavyany apt yadimani vyakhya-gamyami sastravatl 
utsavafi sudhiydm eva hanta durmedhaso hatShIf. 
with a pointed reference to Bhatti’s self-boasting in xxii. 34. :j 
vy&khyd'gamyam idarp kdvyam utsavah sudhiySm alami 
hatd durmedhasQ& casmin yidvat-priyatayd mayal /, 

The treatment of Alaipkaras in Bhatti may, therefore, be 

1 Jacobi in ZDMG Ixiv, p. 130f. 

2 The three cantos of this Kavya (x-xii) comprising what is called 
Prasanna-kanda are supposed to illustrate matters concerning Poetics. 
Thus, canto x (7S ^’erses) illustrates Alamkaras, xi (47 verses) Madhurya 
Guna and xii (87 verses) ^ figure Bhlvika which is called a 
Prabandha-gupa. The Bhaffi-kuvya consists of 22 cantos, diiefly 
illustrating rul^ of Sanskrit Grammar. 

3 kSvyam idam yihitam mava vahhhyiim / Sfidharasena- 
narendra-pHlitaySm. The Jayameitgala reads irldhara-sunu~narendra in 
the second line, but this cannot be supported in view of the fact 
that we do not hear of any prince of the name Narendra, son of 
firldhara, in the list of Valabhi princes known to us. MaUinatha 
and Bhasatamallika do not comment on this verse. 

4 ed. B.S.S. Introd. p. XxiL 
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presumed to supply one of the missing links in the history of 
rhetorical speculations anterior to Bharaaha. A remarkable 
coincidence of treatment, which probably started the theory 
of Bhatti*s appropriation of Bhamaha’s teachings, is at once 
noticeable not only in the order, number and presumed 
naming and characterisation of different poetic figures; 
but a detailed examination will at the same time shew 
that beneath this general agreement there are enough 
discrepancies which will indicate that neither of them follows 
scrupulously the views of the other. The agreement apparent¬ 
ly shows that the two authors were not chronologically 
distant from each other by such a considerable length of time 
as might betoken a material difference in the number, order 
or definition 3f the poetic figures : while the discrepancies 
may be reasonably explained as indicating that they did not 
probably draw from the same source. 

The special object of the particular canto in Bhatfi being 
that of illustrating the various forms of poetic figures pre¬ 
valent in his time, we may presume that it was probably 
based on a particular treatise on Alaiphara to which the poet 
generally adheres. He is said to have mentioned in all 38 
such independent figures, along with 39 subspecies of some 
individual figures. He does not himself give the names of 
these figures, but they are indicated by the Jayamangala, as 
well as in some MSS which apparently preserve the tradi¬ 
tional nomenclature'. These, with one trifling exception 
iudara^udatia), correspond to the particular names given 
to them in Bhamaba. As to the order or sequence of 
treatment, a comparative table will show that Bhamaha gives 
the first 23 figures (up to vi&esokti) in the same order as in 

1 The commenialon. however, dlfier among themselves in the 
naming of the poetic figures in several stanza^.—The JayamangalS is 
printed in the NSP ed. of the Kavya (1887), while the commentary 
of Mallinitha is given in the BSS ed. (in 2 vols. 1898). The com¬ 
mentary of Bharatanialhka along with JayamaiigalQ has been edited 
in 2 vols, Calcutta 1871-73. 
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Bhat(i with the exception of the pairs, rupaka* and dlpaka^ 
arthdntara^nyasa and Skfepa^ which are given in an inverse 
order. The rest of the figures appear with a slightly 
different arrangement, because Bhamaha admits aprastuta- 
prasamsd omitted by Bhafti. and adopts a somewhat different 
order in mentioning the five figures here treated in common, 
until we come to virodha. From here, again, the order is 
the same, excepting that Bhamaha mentions bhdvika (which is 
separately illustrated in another canto by Bhatti), while BhaUi 
admits an unknown figure nipuna, and adds hetu and vartd 
which are expressly rejected by Bhamaha. As the exposition of 
Jayamangls shows. Bhatti generally follows the definitions of 
Bhamaha where the figures are common (even in the cases of 
subspecies of these figuresM. with only a few exceptions. 

These exceptions, though few, are yet significant. They 
refer in particular to the figures yamaka (of which Bhatti 
mentions 20. while Bhamaha only 5 subspecies), upamd 
(where the treatment of subspecies is slightly divergent), 
rupaka (of which the four subspecies of Bhatti do not corres¬ 
pond to the two of Bhamaha). aprastuta-praiatfisS omitted by 
Bhatti. and nipuna omitted by BhSmaha. At the same time. 
Bh&maha mentions but rejects prahelikSt hetu* sUksma* leia 
and vdr/d, of which Bhatti admits only hetu (probably as an 
afterthought) and varta. Bhatti does not. re^gnise svabhS- 
vokti* which is mentioned but apparently disfavoured by 

- 1 e. g. the figure Skfepa, at which the two subdivisions ukta- 
vi§aya and vakfyamdifa-vifaya are found in both Bhftmaha and 
Bhatti, they being unaware of the different inteipretatidn of VSmana 
and the somewhat fine differentiations of Daodin. The same remark 
ai^lies to dipaka and its three subspecies, whidi do not agree with 
the exposition of Bharata, Dapdin or VSmana. Cf also the fiuee 
subspecies of He fa viz. sahokti-il’f upami-iP and heturU“t illustrated 
by Bhatti and mentioned by Bhimaha in iii. 17, although later writers, 
like Dapdin and Udbhata, speak of ilefa as coming with many 
othn- figures. Pratffi&midurftja distinctly ailudes (p. 47) to this 
division admitted by Bhftmaha: bhBmaho hi "tat sahoktyupamS- 
hetimirdeiBt trlvldham yathff* iti Sliftasya traividhyam Bha. 
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Bliflmaha. It is possible that Bhaiii's original ended 
naturally with aSis, as Bhamaha’s work itself does ; but he 
tacked on hetu and nipuna^ as two supplementary figures 
popular in his time. The bhavika, which both Bbamaha 
and Da^^in call a prabandha-gum^ is said to ^ have been 
illustrated by Bhatti in a separate canto (xii). entitled 
bhSvikatva-pradariana. But by far the greatest divergence is 
noticeable in the treatment of the subspecies of yamaka, 
rupaka and upamd. No two writers are indeed agreed with 
regard to the treatment and classification of yamaka, and 
Bhatti on this point is scarcely in agreement with any of the 
known writers on the subject, such as Bharata. Da^din 
Rudrata, the author of the AgnUpurdm and Bhoja among 
earlier authorities. Probably he is drawing upon some old 
author whose work is not known to us.^ In the classification 
of rupaka, which Bbamaha subdivides into sama&ta*vastu~ 
visaya and ekadesa^vivarti, Bhatti seems to follow a different 
tradition which mentions four subspecies, respectively 

1 This figure is included in ud&ra or udatta by 3ayamang(dil, 
while Bharatamallika and Mallinitha take it as an illustration of 
prey as on the authority of Daridm and Devanitha (the latter pro¬ 
bably a commentator on Mammata having the same name). 

2 The names of some of these subspecies of yamaka are now 
lost but for the naming of them in Bhatti. and later authors speak 
in altogether different terminology. Some of these are apparently 
preserved in Bharata, vho mentions as many as ten subspecies, but 
in most cases they are differently defined. For instance, the samudga 
of BhaUi may be the same figure as defined by Bharata, but the 
yukpdda of Bhafti x. 2 is called vikrdnta by Bharata and is known 
as satidasta in Rudratta. Similarly the pSd&nta illustrated in SL 
3 is called &mredita in Bharata; while cakravSla of Bharata ia 
different from the figure so named in Bhatti and seems to coincide 
with the kaAci of the latter, the kanci of Bharata being an alto¬ 
gether different 5 ubspccii:s. It appears that names like vrn/a, mithuna, 
or vipatha cannot be traced in any of the existing works, but amne 
of the kinds illustrated by Bhat^ under these strange names may 
be found under different designations in other writers later than 
Bhatti. In naming these in Bhatti, the Jayamangald is probably 
following a tradition or an authority entirely unknown to 
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designated kamalaka {viiigfopamS^yukla). avatarpsaka 
(iesUrth&nvavasita or khaptUt-rSpaka'), ardha-rapaka and 
Uddmaka {anvarthopamd-yukta). In the subspecies of upamd» 
Bhatti illustrates upamd with iva and yathd (in common with 
Bh&maha); and his luptopamS and taddhitopoma probably 
correspond to some extent to samSsopamd and upamd with 
vat mentioned by Bhamaha. But Bhatli does not illustrate 
prativQstupamd of BhSmaha nor does he refer to nindo\ 
praianiso^» acikhydso^ and mdio”, critidsed by Bhamaha but 
recognised by Dandin.* At the same time. Bhatti’s saho* 
and samo* have nothing dLectly corresponding to them in 
Bhamaha. 

It will be clear from this brief exposition* that* leaving 
aside the subspecies, there is a general agreement between 
the treatments of Bhatti and Bhamaha with regard to the 
independent poetic figures. It may be noted that Bhamaha 
agrees with Bhafti in taking ananvaya, sasamdeha, upamSr 
rupaka and utpreksavayava as self-standing figures, while 
Dandin includes the first two in the sub-species of upama, 
and the last two in those of rupaka and urprek^ respectively.* 
Bhimaha also agrees with Bhatfi in rejecting prahdikAm 
lukfma and leia ; but varta and hem, also similarly rejected 
by Bhfimaha, are admitted by Bhatfi.' Dap^in expressly 
recognises all these, excepting vdrtd in place of which he 
probably admits the more comprehensive svabhdvokti, which 

1 mentioned in VSgbh(d6lamkdra iv. 66. 

2 Bharata (xvi. 49>S0) mentions nindo* and praSanw>**, ^lile 
his k(Upito^ probably corresponds to dcikhyOso". The kalpito* is 
admitted by Vamana (iv. 2. 2) but apparently defined in a different 
sense. 

3 See also H. R. Divdcar in JRAS, 1929, pp, pp. 825-41 fiv a comr 
.parison and contrast of treatment made respectively by Bhlm a ha and 
Bbattl 

Dapdin is followed in this view by all lata writers, except 
Vamana, sriio still regards'these as independent fisnres. It seems, 
therefore, that VSniana vL 3. 33 is a criticism of Dapdin iL 358, and 
not vice versa, as Peterson supposes. 
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IS disfavoured by Bhamaha and not illustrated by Bhatti 
The most material discrepancy with reference to independent 
figures occurs in the remarkable omission in Bha^i of apra- 
stuta^prasamsa I which, like svabhavokti, is a recognised figure 
in later times) and in the occurrence of nipuna unknown in 
later literature. Coming to the subspecies, however, the 
discrepancies are more striking. Admitting that some of the 
fine differentiations, as in the case of Dan^in*s innumerable 
subvarieties of independent figures, may have been invented 
by the ingenuity of the theorist himself, this argument does 
not seem to apply very well to Bhatti. who was himself no 
theorist but only professed to illustrate the poetic figures popu¬ 
lar in his time and presumably based his treatment on some 
standard treatise. The conclusion, therefore, is likely 
that Bhafti made use of a text unknown to Bhamaha but not 
materially differing from Bbamaha's own sources ; and that 
the interval between these two authors did not witness much 
change in the discussion of poetic figures, except what is 
apparent in the simplification of the treatment of yamaka and 
rupaka, in the dropping of a figure like nipuna and adding 
an important figure or an important sub-figure like apra- 
stuta-praiamsa or prativastupama respectively. The progress 
is not so remarkable as that indicated by the enormous 
stride made in the interval between Bharata who mentions 
only four independent figures, and Bhan>. who mentions 
thirty-eight.^ 

1 Although the name Bhamaha is not a common one in Sans¬ 
krit, it attaches itself (besides two verses in SubhSfitUvati 1644-1645 
that are also found in our text ii. 92, iii. 21) to a commentator on 
Vararuci's Prnkrta-orakaia, who is probably a different author. The 
KSmadhenu comm, on Vdmana also cites several verses from a trea¬ 
tise apparently on the kalSs by Bhamaha (p. 29. ed. Benares); but 
as our BhSmaha, as well aii his BhQmaMlamkSra (p. 39), is also 
cited in several places in the same commentary, it is possible that 
these verses occurred in some lost chapter of his work where he 
mentioned the names of the kalns {atra kalandm uddeiafy kfto bhd^ 
mahena preceding ih,e verses cited). Narayana in his commentary 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editioa. Text (i) by K. P. Trivedi as Appendix viii to his 
ed. of PratQpa-rudra’* in BSS, Bombay 1909. The edition 
is based on Madras MS no. 12920 {Cat. xii. p. 8675). The 
work is named Bbamahalamkara. (ii) by P. V. Naganatha 
Sastry. with Eng. trs. and notes. Tanjore 1927. Also 
separately text only. Tanjore 1927. (iii) by B. N. Sarma and 
B. Upadhaya. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares 1928. 
None of these printed texts can serve as a critical edition. 
The MS material is meagre and citations from Bhamaha 
in later writers have readings which have not been con¬ 
sidered. The text at many points is unsatisfactory. 
Commentary. The only known comm, is Bhamaha^vivaraua 
by Udbhala. which is now lost. See above p. 46. 

DAyoiN 
( 1 ) 

The dale of Dandin. author of the Kavyadaria, is one 
of the most diflScult problems in the chronology of Alamkara 
literature. Anandavardhana does not .directly cite him. as 
he cites Bhamaha. and the earliest mention of Dapdin's 
name occurs in Pratiharenduraja (p. 26). Dandin’s own 
work gives us hardly any clue. His references to the 
Bfhatkathd written in bhuta-bha^a (i. 38). or to the 
Setifbandha known to him in mdhSrd^trl Prakrit (i. 34) throw 
little light on the question : and no definite chronological 
conclusion is deducible from the verses ii. 278-79. which 
express, under the form of the figure preyas, the supreme 
gratification of a certain king. Rajavarman (or R&tavarman). 
on the occasion of his obtaining the much-coveted beatific 
vision of his adored deity.' The solution proposed to the 

on the Vftta-ratnakara (pp. S-6) quotes long passages from Bhimaha 
which, if authentic, indicate that Bhamaha might have written also 
on Metrics. 

1 RSjavaiman is conjectured by some (Rangacharya's preface p. 
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prahelika in iii. 114 (also cf. iii. 112) by Taru^avacaspati 
and other commentators that it refers to the Pallava kings 
of Kind * only supports the Tamil tradition that Dap^in 
was probably a South Indian author. The allusion to 
Da^din i, 1, again, in a verse attributed by Sarfigadhara 
(no. 180) to Vijja or Vijjaka (whose date is unknown but 
who is tentatively supposed by some to be Vijaya, wife of 
Candraditya and daughter-in-law of Pulake^in II, about 659 
A.D.).^ implies merely a pleasant raillery at the expense of 
Dap^in by some later boastful poetess. 

The only definite terminus to Dandin's date is obtained 
from references in South Indian vernacular works on Alaip- 
kara. belonging in all probability to the 9th century A.D.> 
which cite him as an established authority. The Sinhalese 
treatise Siya-bas-lakara, which Barnett thinks cannot “in any 
case be later than the 9th century A cites Dapdin in v. 2 
as one of its authorities. The Kanarese work Kaviraja^ 
marga (in three chapters), attributed to the Ra$|rakuta prince 
Amoghavar$a Nfpatufiga (who flourished in the first half of 

8 ; also Agashe's preface to Daiakumara ed. B. S. S. pp. Izii f) to 
be Rajasiiphavarmaji, otherwise known as Narasiiphavarmaii n of 
Kanci ^cnd of the 7th century), one of whose birudas (viz. kSlakHa 
which is also a name of $iva) Dapdin is supposed to have alluded 
to in iii. 50; while iii. 25 is presumed to imply a pun referring to 
the royal token (innhdvaraAn) of Calukya Pulake£in II. But the 
passage under disaission looks like a reference to a legendary rather 
than a contemporary prince; and. as Pisdiel suggested, the entire 
verse 278 mav have been takM directly from a work referring to 
his story. Cf Jacobi op. cit. p. 214. 

1 The phrase affo-varpn occuiring in the prahelikd k also found, 
as G. K. Sankara points out. in the Mamandur Inscription of 
Mahendravarman I. Premachandra on Dandin interprets pun4foka 
instead of pallava in the verse, which fact indicates that It is capa¬ 
ble of a different interpretation.—There are references to K&veil, 
Cola and Kalihga in iv. 43-44. 

2 See Agariie op. cit. pp. lix f. 

3 JRAS, 1905. p. 841. The work has been edited by Hendrick 
Jayatilaka, Colombo 1892. 
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the 9th century), gives six verses' which are exact transla¬ 
tions of corresponding verses in Dandin. Pathak. in the 
introduction to his edition (1898) of this work (p. 19). further 
adds that in ch. iii most of the verses “are either translations 
or adaptations from the KSvyadaria'* and that there are also 
convincing indications of Dapdin*s “influence on other parts 
of the work" as well. 

This will give us the 9tb century as the lower limit to 
Dandin’s work, a conclusion which may also be established 
by showing that Dandin was probably earlier than Vamana. 
who may be assigned to the beginning of the same period. 
We need not enter into this point in detail here, but there 
nre several unmistakable indications which show that 
Vamana's work betrays a further progress in the elaboration 
of some of the fundamental ideas which are dealt with by 
Dapdin. The stress which Dandin puts on the theory of Riti 
(which he calls Marga) is carried to its furthest extreme by 
Vamana, who elevates Riti to the rank of the very essence of 
poetry. While Dapdin mentions two types of Marga, Vamana 
adds an intermediate third Riti; and from Mammata ix. 4 
we learn that VSmana was the first to suggest this threefold 
division.^ Again, while Bhamaba and Dapdin apparently 
engage in a controversy over the classification of Kavya into 
Katha and Akbyayika, Vamana peremptorily brushes aside 
all discussion and refers the curious reader to the works of 
“others/** Dapdiii is also anxious to show, in the course of 
a long digression, that the word iva is indicative of utprek^a 
(which figure itself is admitted by Bhamaba ii. 88 only in 

1 viz., those defining asadMranopomd, asarhbhavopm^ am- 
iaySkfepa, viie^okii, Hetu and attsayokU respectively. 

2 It is noteworthy also that Dapdin is unaware of the more or 
less technical term rlfi, made so familiar by VSmana. but uses the 
almost synonymous expression mSrga, also used by WUnana in iii. 
1 . 12 . 

3 yac ca katk&khy&yikS makuk&vyam id tallaktananii ca tUUfva 
fiTdoyaAgamam ity upekd^am asm&bhih, tad anyto gr&kyam, on 1. 3.32. 
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deference to the views of Medhavin); but to Vamana (iv. 3, 
9. vrtti) it is already an established fact. Such instances can 
be easily multiplied, but what is given here will be enough to 
indicate Dan<^in*s priority to Vamana,^ and fix the lower limit 
of his date at the end of the 8th and the commencement of the 
9th century^ 

1 It is supposed t)y Kiclhoin (with whom Peterson m his prer 
to Daiakiinu'tra agrees) that Dam tin ii. ^1, in which some of the 
upamd-doHOs arc justified, is directed against Vamana iv. 2. 8f, im- 
plymg thereby that Daiisiin is later than Vamana. But if we take 
the texts of Bhamaha. Dandin and VSmana together on this point, 
we can only make out the following facts. Bhiimaha, in accordance 
with the opinion of MedhSvin, brings forward (ii. 39^) seven 
upama-do^as, viz., deficiency (hinutva), impossibility (asa^bhava), dis* 
parity of gender {liuga-bheda), disparity of number (vacana-bheda). 
contrariety iviparyayd), excess (adhikatva) and non-similitudc (asddriya.) 
Dapdin, tacitly as-iuming these, only remarks about two pairs of 
them (viz. disparity of gender and number, excess and deficiency) 
that they do not necessarily disturb comparison if they do not 
wound the cultivated sensibility. In thi< he is substantially following 
Bhamaha, who says generally that the upanicva cannot in every res¬ 
pect be similar to the upam^na (ii. 43), a dictum which is implicitly 
accepted by most later writers, who define upamS as bhedibheda- 
pradhdne upamd. Therefore, deficiency etc. become faults only 
when they disturb the sense of appreciation of the man of taste. 
Vamana, on the ether hand, mentions six upamS-dotas instead of 
seven, including viparyaya in adhikatva and hlnatva (iv. 2. 11 vmO. 
with the final pointed remark : ata evdsmdkatrb mate aa4 do^Sfy. It 
appears, therefore, that Daiidin ii. 5If is a link in the duua bet¬ 
ween Bh&mahi> ii. 39f and Vamana iv. 2. 8f 

2 Pischel’s argument (pref. to SrAp. til.) that Dandin is identical 
with the author of Mrcchakaiika on the ground that Dandin ii. 362 
(sL limpattva, ed. 3ibl. Indica) occurs abo in that drama fed. N.S.P. 
1916, i. 34) lands us, apart from other objections, in the absurdity of 
identifying Dandin with Bhasa as well, inasmuch as the same verse is 
also found in the so-called Bhasa-damas, CSrudaita (i. 19) and Bdla- 
carita (i. 15). The attribution, again, of the same verse in fiarfigadhara 
3603 and Vallabhadeva 1890 to Bhartrmentha and Vikramfiditya 
further discredits Pischel’s theory^ The occurrence of the verse in 
Dapdin ii. 226 with an introductory iti (cf Premachandra*s remarks 
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( 2 1 

The upper limit is not so easy to settle. Peterson, follow¬ 
ing Mahe^acanUra Nyayaratna, points out* that Dandin ii. 197 
IS a reminiscence of a passage in Sana’s Kadambarl p. 102. 
1. 16. (ed. BSS), and Jacobi is inclined to accept this view. 
Sana lived about 606-647 A. D. in the reign of king Harsa. 
whose biographer he was. Jacobi also points out a resem¬ 
blance between Dandin ii. 302 and Magha ii. 4. Pathak, again, 
remarks^ that Dandin’s threefold classification of karman 
into nirvanya, vikarya and prdpya (ii. 240) is taken from 
Bhartrbari's Vakyapadlya iii. 45f. Bhartrhari. according to 
Yi-tsing died about 651 A.D., while Magha probably belonged 
to the second half to the 7th century’*. Thus Sana. Bhartrhari 


on this point) only shows that Dandin did not disdain to borrow 
well-known verses for purposes of illustration and criticism, as he 
himself admits in a general way in i. 2. It should also be noted 
that in the Bibl. Indica ed. of the te.\t. the verse is given twice (1) 

a halt-verse quotation in ii. 226 and (2^ in full li. 362. But 
this reading, on which apparently PischeKs tlieory was based, is 
doubtful, and is contrary to readings in other MSS. In the Tibetan 
version of the text (JRA5. 1903). as well as in the Madras edition, 
the verse occurs only once as a half-vcrse quotation in ii. 226, the 
full verse being omitted in the text and given in the Madras ed. 
only Ill the accompanying commentary. Pischel is hardly accurate 
in stating that Pratitarendu attributes this verse to Dandin; for the 
commentator, m the course of his discussion on utprek^Ci simply 
says (p. 26) that Dandin has already discussed at great length that 
the verse limpfiva is an illustration of utprek’n’t containing titHaya. 

1 Pref. to Daiakum&ra", new ed. J919, p. ix. Other such re¬ 
miniscences are presumed in Dandin i. 45 (= Sakuntald l 20. ed. 
M. Williams; Cf. JRA5. 1905 p. 841f). ii. 286 (^Raghu viii. 57), 
II. 129 {^Sakuntald i. 26) etc. Tamnavacaspati is of opinion (on 
I. 2) that Dandin consulted the usages of poets like Kalidasa. See 
other parallel passages collected together by Agasbe (preface to 
Dasaktnnaia. pp. liv f)> 

2 lA xli, 1912 p. 237. ^ 

3 See Kielhorn u) CN, 1906. p. 143-46. Cf MUgha ii. 83 where 
be shows himself fully conversant with Poetics: also ii. 8. 86, 87, 
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Bod Magtaa probably all belong the same age and flourished 
in the first half or the middle of the 7th century. 

These evidences, although suggestive, do not in their nature 
appear to be decisive ; and we are ultimately thrown upon 
the question of Dandin*s relation to Bbamaha. which might 
support these evidences and with reference to which indeed 
the chronology of Dandin should be settled. If Bhamaha*s- 
priority to Dandin can be definitely established, then we 
arrive with this at a more or less satisfactory limit to the date 
of the latter. The question is. no doubt, beset with many 
difl&culties ; but so far as a comparative study of their res¬ 
pective texts indicates, the presumption is strong in favour of 
Bhamaha's priority ; because, while Dandin criticises Bha- 
maha*s innovations. Bhamaha apparently never does so in 
cases of Dandin’s innovations which are indeed much more 
numerous. The materials for such a critical study (apart 
from a consideration of their general theories) consist of 
several passage, occurring in their respective texts, which are 
either (1) identical or very similar in phraseology, or <2) so 
closely related to each other that the one author appears to be 
criticising the other. As the question has already engaged 
a great deal of controversy\ which has thrashed out almost 
all the details we will here discuss it very briefly. As instances 
of the first group of passages, we may cite Bh i. 20ab and D i. 
7cd ; Bh. i. 17cd and D i. 29ab (definition of Mahakavya) ; 
Bh ii. 66ab and D ii. 4cd (enumertion of certain Alamkaras) ; 

xiii. 69, XIV. SO, XIX. 37, xx. 44 (where he refers to Bharata)—Oa 
Magha's date, see S. K. De, Hist. Skt. Lit. Calcutta 1942, pp. 88- 
89 and references contained therein. 

1 M T. Narasimhiengar in JRAS, 1905, pp. 53f; K. B. Pathak 
in JBRAS xxiti, p. 19; R. Narasimhachar in iA xli, 1912, p. 
90; p. 232; Trivedi, introd. to Prataparuara p. 32 and I A. xlii, 1913^ 
p. 258-74; H. Jacobi in ZDMG. Ixiv, p. 134. in SB AW, xxiv, 1922 
(Bhamaha und Dai.idin. ihr Alter etc), p. 210*226. and xxxi, 1928 
(Zur FrUhgesdiichte d ind. Poetik.); J. Ncbel in ZDMG. Ixxiii, 1919, 
p. 190f and his Bettraepe zur aeUeren Geschichte des AlamkdraiSstra. 
Berlin 1911, p. 78 , P. V. Kane in H5P. pp. 96-108, etc. 
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Bh ii. 87ab and D ii. 244ab (illustration of Varta) ; Bh iii.lab 
and D ii. 5cd (enumeration of certain Alamkaras); Bh iii. S3 
and D iii. 363 (the figure Bhavika) ; Bh iii. S and D ii. 276 
(illustration of Preyas); Bh iv. 1-2 and D iv. 2-3 (enumeration 
of Do$as) ; Bh iv. Sab and D iv. Sab (definition of Apartha). 
The verbal coincidence in these passages is so striking that 
there can be no doubt that it should be taken as something 
more than merely accidental. It does not. however, preclude 
the possibility of their being taken from a common source. 
* or being standardised definitions or enumerations common 
enough in such technical treatises. 

The second group of passages, also betraying enough 
verbal similarity, is more interesting and important; because 
they certainly express contradictory views of their respective 
authors, if not actually meant as direct mutual criticism. In 
two of these passages. Bbamaha and Dandin are, each in his 
turn, rejecting an illustration which is adduced by the other, 
but both citing the illustration in question in exactly identical 
phraseology. Thus. Bhamaha cites and rejects (ii. 87), after 
the figure hetu^ the illustration gato*stam arko bhUfindur yanti 
vasaya pak^inah, characterising it as bad poetry, to which, 
he says, some writers give the name of vdria. Dandin does 
not mention varta, but approvingly cites (ii. 244) the same 
half'verse under the figure hetu, pointedly remarking that the 
illustration under discussion is good. Similarly, the half- 
verse himdpahdmitra-dharair is given as an instance of the 
fault avSeaka by Bhamaha (i. 41), but Dandin gives the verse 
in full in a different context (iii. 120) as an example of a 
variety of prahelikd ; Bhamaha apparently condemning it as 
faulty, while Dandin taking it as a piece of ingenious con¬ 
struction. Taking the examples in their contexts as quoted 
from a common source, the passages apparently indicate that 
Dapdin is not in agreement with Bhamaha (who condemns 
these) but expressly justifies their propriety. 

A closer contact of views and similarity of expression are 
to be found in those passages in this group, which relate to 
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(1) the discussion of the comparative merits of the gauttiya 
and vaidarbha margas (Bh i. 31>35 and D i. 40 f) (2) the 
distinction between prose katha and akhyayikS (Bh i. 2Sf and 
D i. 23f). and (3) the enumeration of the ten dofas (Bh iv. 1-2 
and D iv. 2-4); and those who maintain Dandin's priority to 
Bhamaha hold that in these cases the latter is undoubtedly 
criticising the former. In the first of these instances, Bha- 
maha's remarks merely show that he is more or less indiffer¬ 
ent to the literary value of Marga or Riti as modes of com¬ 
position. and laughs at the distinction which some writers 
make between gauda and vaidarbha types, himself giving 
preference, if any, to the former. In his opinion, as he says 
in the next verse (i. 36), what is important in poetry is not 
Riti but Vakrokti. It appears that the view which Bhamaha 
is criticising was traditional or referred to as a matter of 
common controversy, as he himself says in this connexion: 
gatanugatika-nydyan ndndkhyeyam amedhasdm. Jacobi points 
out that the Gauda Marga, long before Dandin, could never 
establish for itself a good reputation, and Ba^ia had already 
condemned it as aksara~dambara (Harfo-carita i. 7). Dandin. 
on the other hand, attaches great importance to Riti in poetry 
which under the name marga, occupies a considerable part 
of his treatment; but he acknowledges, in spite of his 
own distinguishing of two such extreme types as gauda 
and vaidarbha, that there are other intermediate modes 
finely differentiated (i. 40), and that the types admitted by 
him are not capable of exact definition (i 101 f), although he 
himself prefers the vaidarbha. It may also be added that 
Bhamaha is unaware of the peculiar analysis of marga given 
by Dapdin with reference to the ten essential guruis, but he 
mentions casually (and not in connexion with Riti) only three 
gums which may be admitted in all good composition. The 
respective characterisation, again, of the two RItis has 
hardly any point of contact, and Bhamaha’s remarks, if 
supposed to be levelled against Dandin in particular, are 
certainly off the mark ; for each Of them approaches the 
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subject from the standpoints of entirely different schools of 
opinion*. 

Similar remarks apply to the other two cases, in which 
one hardly finds any direct reference by Bhamaha to Dapdin. 
Dandin does not accept as characteristic or essential those 
marks of distinction between a Katha and an Akhyayika which 
Bhamaha enumerates, and apparently quotes in this connexion 
the half-verse i. 29ab from Bhamaha i. 27cd. The distinction, 
denied by Dandin, is admitted (along with Bhamaha) by earl¬ 
ier as well as later writers ; for Bana designates his Harfa^ 
carita as an akhyayika and his Kadambarl as a kathd^, and 
some such distinction is also implied by the Amara-kosa. With 
regard to the other passages which enumerate the Do$as. it 
appears that Bhamaha. following the traditional recounting 
of ten orthodox Do^as (cf Bharata xvi. 84)^ mentions the same 
number of Do$as, but adds that pratijHd-hetu^drftanta-hinatva 
is not desirable in poetry (iv. 2). At the same time, this ele¬ 
venth defect is interesting to him from the standpoint of 
logical exposition, and he deals with it in v. If,* apparently 
considering that defective logic is also to be looked upon 
generally as a notable flaw in a composition- Dandin enume¬ 
rates the same ten Do$as (iv. 2-3) in exactly similar phraseo¬ 
logy, and conservatively maintains the view (iv. 4) that the 
so-called eleventh fault is difQcult to judge and unprofitable 
to discuss‘d. 

1 Tins point will be discussed in detail below in vol. ii. 

2 See Tarunavacaspati's remarks on Dandin i. 25. 

3 The definitions, howevei, do not agree. See Jacobi op. at. p. 
222f. 

4 For Bhamahi’s exposition of logic in relation to other philo¬ 
sophical writers see K. B. Pathak in ABORI, xii. pp. 372-87. 

5 Emphasis is also put on some verbal resemblance between 
Bh i. 22 and D i. 21-22. In these passages, however, the standpoints 
of the two theorists aie quite distinct, although they use somewhat 
similar phrases. Bhamaha here expresses his disapproval of a dis¬ 
astrous ending, perhaps in conformity with a similar conventional 
prohibition in the drama. I^ndin, on the other hand, takes the ulti¬ 
mate triumph of the hero fqr granted, and does not tiouble him- 

5 
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From the above discussion, ihe conclusion is very probable 
that Dandin was familiar with the text of Bhamaha whom, as 
a notable predecessor expressing contrary views, he could 
hardly ignore. On this point w'e have the almost unanimous 
testimony of Dandin’s commentators^ who expressly state 
that in most of these disputed passages Dandin controverts 
the earlier opinions of Bhamaha. It will not be necessary, 
therefore, to enter here into the details of their respective 
theories, which not only indicate some fundamental and im¬ 
portant differences, as one should expect in* writers belonging 
to two different schools of opinion, but also the fact that 
Dandin, in dealing with most of the 'topics, has gone into 
greater details and finer distinctions, apparently betokening 
that in his age the study was more advanced and fraught with 
greater complexity than in that of Bh^^aha*. 


sell about ihc admittedly loriildden liagic ending He apptuis to 
express the view that it is artistically more effective if the rival of 
the hero is set forth at the outset m all his glory and then his 
downfall is secured through the superior virtue of the hero himself. 
One does not also find any point in Bhamaha ii. 37-38, which cri¬ 
ticises the classification of tl^ figure upantCi into many subvarieties 
«■ 

(like mindo^, praSawso” and iinkh^ciso^) but whicli is taker hj some 
to imply ^ an attack on Danijlin’s elaborate subdivision of the same 
figure. The tri-piakaraivam cannot possibly refer to Dam.lin, who 
mentions not three but ihirly-lwo subvarieties, whilet nindo" . 
praiamKo” etc. are also mentioned by Bharata. 

1 c. g. Tarunavneaspati on i. 23-24, 29; ii. 235, 237. 358 ; iv. 4 
etc, Hannatha on i. 15 (cited in A Bod 206b), Vadijanghfila on i. 21. 

2 Sec, for instance, their respective views on rlti, guna and do^a. 
on atanikara (which last element Dandin does not distinguish funda¬ 
mentally from gunas, ii. 3.), on vakrokti (Bh ii 85 and D ii. 362). 
their respective older of treatment of alamkaras (which Bhamaha 
deals with in succes.sivc groups, while Dandin's thirtv-five indepen¬ 
dent poet'c figures are given as if they are well recognised): 
Dandin's minute and fine differentiation of infinite) sub-species of indi¬ 
vidual figures; their respective treatment of \amnka. upamS, utp^ekfU. 
ananvaya and sasomdeha, upama-rSpaka and utprekfdvayava (which 
last four Daudin does not accept as iriHependent figures) etc. Tbese 
points will be discussed in detail in the next volume. 
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If this conclusion of Bhamaha’s probable priority is 
accepted, then we get his ddte as the upper limit to that of 
Dandin, the lower limit being, as already discussed, the same 
as that of Bhamaha, namely the date of Udbhaia's contem¬ 
porary. Vamana. Dandin. therefore, flourished probably in 
the first half of the 8tb century.^ 

( 3 ) 

There cannot be any doubt that Dandin. like Bhamaha. 
must have been indebted to his predecessors ; and if he does 
not mention any one of them by name, he gives enough evi¬ 
dence of his having utilised their works, including that of 
Bhamaha. Dandin. however, makes a general acknowledg¬ 
ment in i. 2, and refers to the opinions of “others** and of 
"'learned men” (e.g. i. 9. 10 ; ii. 2, 7, 9. 54 ; iii. 106) ; while he 
makes no secret of his having “observed** and probably bor¬ 
rowed his illustrations from earlier poets, to whom reference’ 
is made in i. 30,100 ; ii. 65. 223, 225. 363 : iv 7. 32,42, 57. The 
Hrdayahgama commentary on i. 2 mentions in particular two 
authors, named KaSyapa and Vararuci (vi. 2 ; ii. 7), whose 
works Dap^in is supposed to have utilised. Similarly in 
Vadijaughala's Srutdnupdlim commentary Ka^yapa. Brahma- 
datta and Nandisvamin are spoken of as Dandin*s predecess¬ 
ors. These* may be mythical or traditional names ; but 
Ka^yapa is also mentioned by another admirer of Dandin's 
who composed the Sinhalese rhetorical work already referred 
to. He is known to Abhinavagupta as a Muni who preceded 
Bharata, and his opinion on Ragas is cited in Abhinava- 
bharafi. Kallinatha on Sarngita-ratnakara (li. 2.31) quotes 

1 The Question whether our Dandin is identical with Dandin. 
authoi of Duiakumdrn-canta. does not concern us here; on this see 
S. K De, History of Sansk. Lit. Calcutta 1947. pp. 207-9. Of his 
personal history nothing is known, unless we hold thar the two 
Daudins are identical and are prepared to accept the Avantisundtirl- 
kathd (ed. M. R. Kavi, Madras 1924) as a wofk ot Dandin. See S. 
K. De. Aspects of Skt. Ut„ Calcutta 1959, pp. 296-308. 

2 See thb point dtsoissed in Agashe op cit. pp. liii f. 
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three verses of KS^yapa . and among old authorities on music 
he is mentioned by Nanyadeva (llth>12th century) who 
mentions also Bfhat'Ka^yapa and Vrddba-Ka^yapa. The 
Pafica-sayaka, on the other hand, cites him (iv. 19) as an 
authority on Erotics, and the Agni-purai;ia as an authority 
on Metrics. One KS§yapa is cited by Papini in viii. 4. 67. 
and a grammarian Ka^yapa, as Aufrecht notes, is quoted 
by Madhava. 

PischeU has already negatived the suggestions of Prema- 
chandra Tarkavagish*. Peterson’ and Jacobi* that Dandin in 
i. 12 refers by the word chando-viciti to a treatise of his own. 
so named, on the subject of prosody. The word, however 
as indicated by Dandin himself in the same verse, by his 
reference to it as sa vidyd, does not necessarily mean any 
particular treatise but the science of prosody in general' ; for 
which, in addition to the references given by Pischel, one 
need only cite Kautilya’s Artha-sastra (i, 3.1) and Apastamba 
Dharma-sutra ii. 4. 8. where the word chando-viciti occurs ; 
also Raja^ekhara p. 6 and Hemacandra, Comm. p. S. In iv. 
49. again. Dandin refers to a kald-paricchedat which Peterson 
takes to be a clear reference to another work of Dandin’s ; 
but the reference is more likely to an additional or supple¬ 
mentary chapter to his Kavyadaria, as Tarujnavacaspati 
suggests (p. 282). It is noteworthy that the Kdmadhenu com¬ 
mentary on Vamana similarly quotes from a lost work or 
chapter of Bhamaha’s on the kalas*. 

DapdiQ*8 KdvyadarSa consists three Paricchedas or chapters 
(four in M. Rangacharya’s ed.) and about 660 verses. The 
topics comprehended are: I. Definition and division of'Kavya; 
the two Margas (Vaidarbha and Cauda) and ten Gunas 

1 Prcf. to Srng. til. p. 14 f. 

2 On Dandin i. 12 

3 Introd. to Duiakumdra p. ix-x. 

4 Ind Stud, xvii p. 447. 

5 See P. V. Kane in M. 191 i, p. 177. 

6 See above p. 57 footnote. 
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pertaining to them ; the essential requiren]|ents of a good poet 
(Pratibha. Sruta and Abhiyoga). IL Definition of Alaipkara, 
and enumeration and description of 35 Arthalaipkaras viz. 
svabhavokti. upama, rupaka, dipaka, avrtti, akfepa, artha- 
ntararnyasot vyatireka, vidhavanS, samSsokti, atiiayokti, 
utprekfS, hetu, sukfma, lesa or lava, yathSsamkhya or krama, 
preyas, rasavat, urjasvi, paryayokta, samdhita, udatta, apah" 
nuti, ilesa, viiefoktit tulyayogitd, virodha, aprastuta-praiarnsS, 
vydfokti, nidar&and, sahokti, parivrtti, dsih. samkirna and 
bhavika. III. Elaborate treatment of §abdalamkaras. namely 
yamaka^ citra-bandha and 16 varieties of prah€likd\ ten 
Do$as (in ch. iv in Rangacharya's ed.). 

( 4 ) 

Commentators On Dandin 

The commentaries on Dandin. as the following Bibliogra¬ 
phy will show, are numerous. Most of these are compara¬ 
tively modern, excepting perhaps that of Tarunavacaspati as 
well as the anonymous commentary called Hrdayahgama, 
both printed in the Madras edition. With this exception, 
they are hardly useful for an historical or critical study of 
Dandin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions. (1) Bibl. Ind. 1863. by Premachandra Tarkavagish 
with his own commentary, reprinted by Bhavadeva Chat- 
topodyaya. Calcutta 1881. (2) by Jivananda Vidyasagar 
1882 etc. (3) edited and translated by O. Bohtlingk, Leip¬ 
zig 1890. (4) with two comms. (one of Tarupavacaspati 
and the other entitled HrJayaAgama) by M. Rangacharya, 
Madras 1910. (S) by S. K. Belvalkar and Rangacharya B. 
Raddi with Sansk. comm- and English notes. BSS- Bombay 
pt. i. (1919). and pt. ii. (1920). (6) Sansk. text and Eng. 
trs. by S. K. Belvalkar, Poona 1924 (Advance issue^ ch. i. 
and ii in 1920). (7) Sansk and Tibetan text. ed. Anukul 
Chandra Banerji, Cal. Univ. 1939. (9) ed. with RatnaSri 
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commeotary of Ratna^rijfiana who follows the Tibetan 
version of the text, by Anantalal Thakur and U. Jha. 
Mithila Institute. Darbhanga 19S7. (8) ed. D. T. Taticharya 
with HrdayaAgama. and comms. of VidijaAgbala and Taru- 
oavacaspati, Bombay(?) 1941. (10) ed. V. Krishnamacbari. 
with the commentary of Vadijafigala, Srinivasi Press, 
'Tiruvadi 1936. Our references are to the Madras edition 
of M. Rangacharya unless otherwise indicated: this 
edition divides the work into four chapters instead of 
three. 

Commentaries. (1) by Tarunavacaspati, Madras Cat. xii. 
12834. Printed as noted above. It appears to be an old 
comm. But as it cites (on i. 40) Bhoja ii. 28. as well 
Dasarupakai. 8 (in comm, on i. 31). it cannot be placed 
very early. This commentary also refers (on i. 30) to a 
poet Hastimalla who may be the Jaina Hastimallasena 
who wrote dramas and poems. KeSava Bhal|8raka. son 
of Tarunavacaspati, was Guru of Maharajadhiraja Rama- 
natha (the Hoysala Vira Ramanatha) who came to the 
throne in 12SS A D. See V. Raghavan in JOR, xiii. at 
p. 305. So Tarunavacaspati* s date would be the end of 
the 12th and first half of the 13th century. In the colophon 
to some MSS he is called *Sadhu*. 

(2) Hrdayangama by an anonymous author. Madras 
Cat. 12833. Printed as above (cb. i-ii only). The comments 
on Dapdin ii. 284. 286. 288. 289-91 are quoted verbatim 
but anonymously by Bhoja in his SrngSra-prakOia (ch. xi). 

I 

(3) Marjand by Harinatha, son of Vi^vadhara and 
younger brother of Ke^va. ABod 206b ; Peterson vi p 30 
(extract). MS in BORl {Catalogue xii, no. 124) copied in 
Sanivat 1746=1690 A D. Harinatha also wrote a comm, 
on Bboja*s Sarasvati-k.'^ He must be later than Ke4ava 
Mi^ra whose work on Alainkara he cites, 

(4) Mukidvati by Narasimha-suri, son of Gadadhara 
and grandson of K^^pa-Sarman. Mitra 2394 (Aufrecbt 
i. 102b). 
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(5) Candrika by Tri^aiainiatatabfaima. Mentioned 
in Hall’s Index, p. 63. 

(6) Rasika^ranjani by Vi^vanatha. Oppert 4112 
(Aufrecht i.. 103a). 

(7) Vivrti or Kavya-tattva-viveku’-kaumudi by Kr$pa- 
kiipkara Tarkavagi^a Bhattacarya of Gopalapura in 
Bengal. IOC pt. iii, no. 1128/1497, p. 321. 

(8) Srutdnupdlim by Vadijafigbala (or "ghaAghala). 
Printed as noted above. Stein pp. 61. xxviii, extract no. 
1179, The Report Peripatetic Party of Madras MSS 
Lib. 1917-19 mentions an acquisition of this comm, for 
the Library. MS in BORl. Cat. xii. no. 125. The comm, 
mentions KaSyapa, Brahmadatta and Nandisvamin as 
predecessors of Dandin. 

(9) Comm, by Bhagiratba. Aufrecht i. 102b. 

(10) Comm, by Vijayananda. MS in BORl. Cat. 
xii. no. 123 (incomplete). 

(11) Vaimalya»vidhdyini by Mallinatha. son of Jagan- 
natha. Aufrecht ii. 20a. This is perhaps the same 
Mallin&tha as is referred to by Vi^veSvara in Alaifikaus*^^ 
p. 69 as a commentator on Kdvyddaria ; and he 
should be distinguised from the better known Kolacala 
Mallinatha. 

(12) Comm, (incomplete) by Tribhuvanacandra, 
otherwise called Vadisiipha, a Jaina. HPS iii, no. 57. 

(13) Comm, by Yamuna or Yamuneya. MSS in BORl. 
Cat. xii, no. 126. It is probably a South Indian work which 
divides the Kw\adarsa into 4 chapters, as in •Madras ed. 
of Rangacharya. 

(14) Ratnasri by Ratna^rijana. Ed. as descibed above. 
The author was a Ceylonese monk who wrote under the 
patronage of some Ragtrakuta king, named TuAga. under 
the overlordsip of Rajyap&la of Gau<[a and Magadha 
(c. 908 A. D.). Authors quoted, besides A^vaghoga and 
KSlidisa, are Matfcefa, Arya^ura, Kohala,' Rama-^arman. 
Medh&virudra. Kambala, Harivpddba, Bharoaha. Bhar- 
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tfmentha, Gu^adhya. Candra yydkarana, Mallaoaea, and 
Dbarmakirti. 

(15) Anoymous Comms. in Mitra 297, Oppert 7903 ; 
see vii 21. A comm, by Dharmavacaspati in Oppert 2581 
is probably a mistake for Taru^iavacaspati. Regnaud 
{^Rhetorique, p. 367 fo) also mentions a commentary by 
Vacaspati and refers to Taylor ii 501 ; which work pro¬ 
bably refers also to this commentary. 

VDBHATA 
( 1 ) 

Udbhata. who wrote a commentary named Bhamaha- 
vivarana or “vivrti^ on Bhamaha, as well as utilised the 
latter’s work^ in his Kdvyalamkara-samgraha, certainly lived 
before the final exposition of the Dhvani-theory by Ananda- 
vardhana’ who, in the middle of the 9th century, actually 
cites Bhatta Udbhata twice at pp. 96, 108. Udbhata’s name 
indicates that he was probably a Kashmirian. Kahlana (iv. 
495) mentions a certain Bhatta Udbhata who was a sabhdpati 
of king Jayapida of Kashmir (about 779-813 A. D); and 
Biihler, to whom we owe the discovery of Udbhata’s work in 
Kashmir, identifies him with the author of the Kavydlamkdra- 
samgraha (or °sdra-samgraha). Accepting this identification, 

1 The Bhvimtihn-vivatana is trequently mentioned and cited by 
later writers: eg. Abhinavagupta in his Lacuna (p. 10, 40, 134, 159), 
llemachandra (Comm. p. 17, 110), Manikyacandra {Samketa. ed. 
Mysore p. 289), Samudrabandha (on A lam. sarvasva, p. 89). Pratl- 
haretfduraja (p. 13) etc. 

2 Udbhata seems to have taken over almost verbatim from 
Bhamaha the deliiutions u£ akxepa, vibhavana, atiiayokti, katliasam- 
khya. utpreki}d parydyoUa. apahnuli, virodha, aprastuta-praSarnsd 
sahokti. sasamdeha and anan\aya. The poetic figures are enumerated 
almost m the same order as that of Bhamaha. But Udbhata omits a 
few Alamkaras defined by Bhamaha (e. g. vamaka, upamd-rupaka, 
utprekmvayava) and adds a few not defined by the latter (e. g. punar- 
uktavad-dbhdM, kdtyaUhgn, drff&nta and sawkara). 

3 Cf the opinions of Pratihaicndur.nja (p. 79), Ruy>aka and 
Jayaratha (p. 3) and Jaganpatha (pp. 414-S). 

4 Kashpiir Rep p. 65. 
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we should, however, place the most flourishing period of 
Udbhata*s activity, as Jacobi points out, in the first part of 
Jayapida's rather long reign ; because this sovereign in the 
latter part of his career appears to have alienated the Brah¬ 
mans by his oppression of the people. Udbhata, therefore, 
should be assigned to the end of the 8th century, and he may 
have lived into the beginning of the 9th. 

Besides the lost Bhamaha-vivarana, Pratiharenduraja tells 
us (p. 15) that Udbhata wrote a poem, called Kumara- 
sarnbhava, from which are taken most of the illustrations in 
the text. 

We have already mentioned above that Udbhata probably 
wrote also a commentary on Bharata’s Natya-sastra, but it 
is no longer available. The followers of Udbhata or the 
Audbhatas are jnentioned by Abhinavagupta in his com¬ 
mentary on Bharata 

Udbhata’s Kavyalarnkara-samgraha consists of six chapters 
(called Vargas), contains 75 Karikas in Anu$tubh with 95 
illustrations, and deals with 41 Alamkaras. Some verses dre 
assigned to Udbhata in the Subhafitavali 498, 1463, 3453, of 
which no. 498 is a well known gnomic stanza found also in 
such collections as the Camkya-sataka. Although closely 
following Bhamaha in the treatment of Alamkaras. Udbhata 
has certain views peculiar to himself, which are either absent 
in BhfLmaha or in which he differs from his predecessor. For 
instance. Bhamaha speaks of three kinds of Sle^a while 
Udbhata mentions two kinds, and the basis of classification 
is different; Udbbata's three Vrttis, on which the classifica¬ 
tion of Anuprasa proceeds, are absent in Bhamaha 

( 2 ) 

MVKULA AND PRATIHARENDVRaJA 

Pratiharenduraja, Udbhata’s commentator, was, as he 
himself tells us. a native of Koflkana and a pupil of Mukula. 

1 For more instances see P. V. Kane, HSP, pp. 127-28.—For a 
r4aum^ of the topics coveted by Udbhata's work see vol ii ch. ii(2). 
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'Mukula is known to us as the author of Abhidh&^vriU- 
m&tfka, a work on the grammatico-rhetorical question of 
Abhidha and Lak$at;ia. consisting of 15 Karikas with Vftti. 
From the last verse of this work we learn that the author's 
father was Bhatta Kallata who lived, according to Kahlaua 
V. 66, in the reign of Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-884 
A.D and was. therefore, a contemporary of Ratnakara and 
Anandavardhana. Accepting Kablana's statement, Mukula 
should be placed roughly towards the end of the 9th century 
and the beginning of the 10th. His pupil Pratiharenduraja. 
therefore, belongs approximately to the first half of the 10th 
century.^ In his commentary on Udfahafa railed ^Laghu vftti, 
Pratiharendu quotes from Bhamaha. Dandin. VSmana, the 
Dhvanyaloka and Rudrafa. actually naming most of them^ 
and appears to be fairly familiar with the Dhvani-theory, as 
explained by Anandavardhana, to which, however, he does 
not subscribe. 

Peterson appears to suggest* the identification of Pratl- 
hkrenduraja with Bhattenduraja. whom Abhinavagupta refers 
to as asmad-up&dhyaya in his Locana (pp. 25. 43, 116. 160, 
207. 223) as well as in bis commentary on Bharata. where 
this teacher is quoted sometimes simply as upddhyaya. At 
the commencement and close of his Locana,* Abhinavagupta 
indicates his immense indebtedness to this teacher, and in one 
place (p. 160) we find in his praise the somewhat grandilo¬ 
quent epithet vidyat-kavi-sahrdaya^cakravartin ; which toge¬ 
ther with the fact that Abhinava also indicates that he learnt 
Kftvya from Bhattenduraja will go to support the conjecture 

1 Biihler op. cit. pp. 66, 78 

2 Cf. Pischel. Pref. to Srfignl. p. 12. 

3 Inlrod. to Subhdf”, p. 11 , but contra in Aufrecbt i 59a. 
Banhatti’s more recent advocacy ol identity is hardly based on sub¬ 
stantial and convincing reasons The only instance wh/are the two 
IndurSias are confused or identified occurs in Samudrabandha p. 132; 
but this is no strong evidence. 

4 ed. Kfixyamnia p. 1; and ch. iv in JDL. 1922, p. 42 (reprinted 
in S. K. De, Same Problems p. 245 f). 
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that this preceptor was apparently well versed in both the 
theory and practice of poetry. Although chronology 'does 
not stand in the way, there are several reasons which might 
induce one to distinguish the two Indurajas. From Abhinava's 
commentary on the Bhagavad-glia', we leasn that Bhaftendu 
was son of iSribhutiraja 'and grandson of Saucuka of the 
Katyayana gotra ,* but of Pratlharendu’s genealogy or personal 
history we know nothing, except that he was a KauAkai^a 
and a pupil of Mukula* Bhattendu appears chiefly 
as a poet who wrote, as Abhinava’s quotations show, in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, and whose verses apparently supplied a 
ready source of apt poetic illustrations to his pupil’s works, 
probably inspired by himself. If some of his opinions on 
Rasa and allied topics are quoted by Abhinava in his com¬ 
mentary on Bharata. they bear no kinship to Pratiharendu’s 
views, as expressed in the latter’s commentary on Udbhata. 
Although the prehxes Bhatta and Pratihara, being mere 
honorific titles^ need not make any serious difference, Abhi- 
nava’s citation of his teacher always as BhaUenduraja (and 
sever as Pratibarenduraja) is somewhat remarkable ; and in 
view of the fact that these two Indurajas were probably 
contemporaries, might this not indicate that Abhinava meant 
to imply a difference? The two writers are never confused 
even in later anthologies, for the poet it always designated 
Induraja^ or Bhattenduraja. The conjecture, therefore, is not 
unlikely that Abhinava’s teacher may have been the poet 
Bfaaltenduraja, who is quoted under this designation in 

1 Buhler, op, nt, op. 80 and cxlxa-viii. 

2 It is curious that Abhinava, who takes care to ie£er to most 
of his tcacbeis and “teacher of teachers*’ {parama-guru) should have 
omitted a reference to Mukula, whose work, if he was a paramo^ 
guru, should have been important to him, inasmudi as it dealt 
with the quasi-rhetorical question of the functions of word and its 
sense. 

3 Two verses of IndurSja are cited at 287 and 306 (Kavi’s ed. of 
NStya-mstra.} 
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Ksemendra's two works^ as well as to the poetical anthologies* 
of Sarfigadhara, Vallabhadeva and Jahlana. The comnoenta- 
tor Pratiharenduraja. on the other hand, was never known 
for his poetical pretensions, and was chiefly a writer on Poet¬ 
ics. who obviously (^longed in his views to the older system 
of Udbhata and did not. as Abhinava did, believe in newly 
established doctrine of Dhvani. with which, however, he ap¬ 
pears to be fully conversant. Referring to this new theory 
of Anandavardhana. Pratibarendu states in one place (p. 79) 
that what is known as Dhvani and taken to be *'the soul*' of 
Poetry by some thinkers is included implicitly by his author 
Udbhata in the tre*atment of some of the poetic figures under 
discussion, and therefore need not be separately considered. 
Bhaflenduraja, on the other hand, appears to have favoured 
the new theory of Dhvani; for Abhinavagupta {Locana p. 2) 
tells us that this teacher of his explained to him the MaAgala- 
^loka of Ananda’s Virtti in the light of the Dhvani-theory. 
The standpoints of Pratiharenduraja and Abhinava are so 
divergent that it is difficult to admit any spiritual relationship 
between the two ; for the former was m no way an adherent 
of the Dhvani-theory, of which Abhinava was a recognised 
advocate. 

I 3 ) 

RaJaNAKA TILAKA 

Jayaratha, commenting on Ruyyaka’s (or Rucaka's) 
Alamkara^sarvaswu, refers in more than one place (ed. NSP 
1893, pp. IS, 124, 205) to an Udbhata-viveka or Udbhata- 

1 Aitcit, vie. under .</. 25. 31 ; Suwtta-tir under SI. 2, 24, 29, 30. 

2 SubhUfitdvati 918. The verse pardrthe yah pii}ilm, ascribed to 
Induraja in (he Paddhati of Sorngadhara (1052), is quoted anony¬ 
mously twice by Anandavardhana (pp. 53, 218), a fact which, hosir'^ 
ever, is not decisive ; because Abhinava's commentary is silent as to 
the authorship of this verse, which occurs in Bhallata-iataka 56 and 
ii ascribed to another poet Ya^as in the Subhdf' 947. The Sadukti- 
kanUtmrta attributes it to Vakpati, while Hemachandra (Comm. p. 
257) and Jayaratha (p. 108) cite it anonymously. 
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vicara by R^janaka Tilaka, and states that Ruyyaka generally 
followed the views propounded by Tilaka. We know that a 
Rajanaka Tilaka was Ruyyaka*s father. An anonymous 
commentary, entitled Vivrtit has been published in the 
Gaekwad’s Series (see below under Bibliography)’, along with 
the text of Udbhata commented upon. It has been claimed by 
the editor of this publication that the Vivrti is identical with 
the VivekaoT Vicara cited by Jayaratha. Attention was drawn 
to this commentary in a notice of its unique MS. existing in 
-the Madras Govt Oriental MS Library by the present writer”, 
as well as by Banhatti about the same time in his edition cf 
Udbhata's work. Banhatti is rather cautious in his discussion 
of the question of identity, but he appears to be inclined to 
the view that the Vivrti is '^evidently a distinct work from the 
Vdbhafa’viveka or -vicara of Rhjanaka Tilaka mentioned by 
Jayaratha/* The editor of the Vivrt$, however, makes an 
elaborate attempt to demonstrate that the Vivrti cannot but 
be taken as the lost Viveka or Vicara of Tilaka”. The 
evidence adduced is plausible indeed, but does not appear 
to be conclusive, and in the absence of more definite data it 
would be better to leave the question open. That this 
anonymous commentary is late is evidenced not only by its 
content but also by its citation of Rajasekhara’s Viddhasala- 
bhafijika, as well as by its obvious appropriation of Mam> 
mata's standard work. Its value as an exegetical* work 
cannot be placed too high. 

BIBILOGRAPHY 

Udbhata 

Editions. (1) Text ed. in Roman characters by G. A. Jacob in 
JRAS, 1897, pp. 829-53 ; (2) Text with Pratiharenduraja’s 
comm, by M. R. Telang. Nir. Sag. Press 1905, 1915 (this 
edition is useful for its comm., but some verses occurring 

1 Sec a review by the present -writer in JIfiAS, 1934, pp. 173-74. 
2* In BSOS, iv, 1926, p. 279. 

3 P. V. Kane IHSP p. 130) agrees with this view. 
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in the comm, are given mistakenly as KSLiika^verses); (3) 
ed. N. D. Banhatti. with the comm, of Pratibaienduraja, 
Bombay Skt. Series. Poona 1925. Our references are to 
Telang*s edition, unless otherwise indicated. 

Commentaries, (i) comm, by Pratlharenduraja (as printed in 
the above editions), (ii) an anonymous commentary called 
Vivrti (ascribed by the editor to Raianaka Tilaka). ed. 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. Gaekwad’s Orient. Series 1931. 

Mukula 

Edition. By M. R. Telang, N. S. P., Bombay 1916. 

Pranharenduraja 

Edition. With the text of Udbhata as described above. 

Rdjdnaka Tilaka 
See above under Comii*entaries. 

VAMANA 
( 1 ) 

The upper limit to Vamana’s date is given by bis own 
quotations (IV. 3. 6 and i. 2. 12) from the Uttara-rama-carita 
(i.38) and Mah5vlra-caritaU.54)ot Bhavabhuti, who is known 
to have flourished under the patronage of Ya§ovarman. king 
of Kanauj. in the first quarter of the 8th century\ The lower 

1 Raia-tarayg* iv. 144 ; Bhandatkar, pref. to MSlati-madhava pp. 
ziiiL; JBRAS xxiii, p 92[, S P Pandit in prei to Cawlavaho 
p. Ixviif , WZKM it 332f. Reference is made in an argument on an 
illustrative passage in the Vrtti on iii. 2 2 to Subandhu (i'.« /. 
Vasubandhu) a minister of Candragupta. There has been a good 
deal of controversy over the identity ot the king (hhupati) who is 
said to have been a patron of Subandhu or Vasubandhu (see lA xl, 
1911, p. 170f, 312; xli, 1912, p. 1, 15; IHQ i, p. 261) V. Raghavan 
{iHQ xix, 1943, pp. 70-72) has shewn that it is unnecessary to suppose 
that Vamana refers to Subandhu, the well known author of the 
prose Katha Vdsavadatta . V'amara is^peaking of a minister named 
Subandhu of Candragupta Maurya and Bindusara—^whose drafna is 
dted by Abhinavagupta as VQsavadattii Nfitya-^hdrH of MahSkavi 
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limit is given by Rajasekhara’s quotation (p. 14) Ircm \amana 

1. 2 1*3. and bis reference to the Vanianiy^s, which indicates 
that by end of the 9th century Vamana had a respectable 
number of followers going by his name. We learn also from 
Abhinavagupta {Locona, p. 37)* that V&mana was probably 
known, in the middle of the 9th century, to Anandavardhana 
who, however, never directly cites Vamana but seems to refer, 
in a manner not to be mistaken, to the latter's Riti theory in 
his Vrtti on iii. 52. Like fihamaha, Dandin and Udbhata. 
Vimana probably lived before the Dhvani'theory, under 
Anandavardhana, came into prominence ; and Pratlharendu- 
laja. who professes a great reverence for Vamana's views, 
expressly stales (p. 81 , while discussing alamkara-dhvani» 
that in such cases Vamana has employed the term vakrokti 
(iv. 3. 8)^. We will not be wrong, therefore, if we fix the lower 
limit of Vamana's date at the middle of the 9th century. 

Subandhu. the term Na^ya-dhiirfi signitying that the entire drama was 
, developed by a senes of acts within acts. 

1 The Lacana quotes from Vflmana at pp. 8. 10, 180. also 
Abhnun o-iMm atl vol. i. p. 288 (- Vemana i .1 30-31) — Vamana quotiA 
(iv. 3 10 uhhim yatii vyonuu) from Magha iii 8 : also Vamana v. 

2, 9~ Maghi> 1 . 25. The words to h/iuiti-pin^aiyu cited as un¬ 

grammatical m V. 2. 28 occurs in PKil/jAn-\auf{andhan~i}aiia iv 3 , 
and the verse iartiahaianka-naun'iw cited in iv 3 25, occurs m 

Svapna-vusavadatia iv. 7 

2 Even supposing with Jacobi that Vamana was contemporaneous 
with the ananymous Dhvanikara, lie cannot yet be shown to have 
been influenced m any way by the opinions of that school. The 
remarks of Ruyyaka (p. 7) and Jayaratha apparently# support the 
trend of Pratihiieniiuraja's opinion, and jayaratha expiessly says, 
with reference to these old writers, that they were unaware of the 
views of the Dhvanikara (dfira'iikdra-inatain ebhit na orsfain, p. 3), 
the Dhvanikara being, in Jayuratha's opinion, the same as Ananda¬ 
vardhana himself. 

3 Cappeller’s thesis propounded (in Vrimana’s Stdrepeln pp iii f; 
also pref. to his ed. pp. vii f) that Vriii»na should be placed later 
than lOdO A.D. is disproved entirely *by the quotations given 
above. Cf. Pischcl. op cit. pp. 23 f. The mention ol Kavirfija 
need not. as Pischel shows, of itself place Vamana as late 
as 1000 A.D. 
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These considerations make it probable that Vamaoa lived 
between the middle^of the 8ih and the middle of the 9th cen¬ 
tury. at about 800 A.D.. and justify Biihler’s identification, in 
•deference to Kahlana iv 497 and **the tradition of Kashmirian 
Pandits", of our Vamana with the Vamana who was a minis¬ 
ter of Jayapida of Kashmir (779-813 A.D.)* This- conclusion 
makes Udbhafa and Vamana contemporaries and rivals ; and 
the way in which Rajasekhara. Hemacandra and Jayaratha 
refer to the two rival schools of Vamaniyas and Audbhataa 
lends colour to such a supposition. 

The Vrtti (with illustration) on the Sutras, called Kavi~ 
priyett is composed, as«its mahgala-sloka indicates, by Vamana 
himself (cf iv. 3. 33). This is confirmed by the fact that later 
writers ascribe both parts of the work to Vamana^ The 
illustrations, as he himself informs us, are both sviya and 
parakiya (iv. 3. 33). Vamana's work, after the jii/rfl-style. is 
divided into five Adhikaranac. each of which is divided again 
into Adhyayas. The first and fourth Adhikarana have three 
Adhyayas. the rest two each, the total number of Adhyayas 
Ang twelve. The subject-matter of the Adhikarat^as is in¬ 
dicated by their naming: (i) Sarira (ii) Dogi-darSana (iii) 
Guna-vivecana (iv) Alamkarika and (v) Prayogika. The last 
Adhyaya deals with Sabda-^uddhi or grammatical correctness 
as an aspect of Prayogika. The number of Alamkaras defined 
and illustrated is thirty-six. 


( 2 ) 

It has already been noted that Vamana. in many respects, 
attempts to improve upon the system of Dandin. Vamana 
does not claim entire originality with regard to the illustra¬ 
tions he cites, and many of them may be traced to well known 
sources. The RIti-theory itself, which Vamana for the first 
time clearly and systematically enunciates, is probably older 
that Bhamaha, who alludes to the classification of the gaudi 


1 Eg. Pratiharenduraja (p. 17, 76, 81, 84); Locana (p. 37). 
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and vaidarbhi ; and Vamana himself cites from unknown 
expositors of the past. e.g, in his Vrtti on 1. 2. 11. 12'l3 ; 3. IS. 
29. 32; II. 1.18; 2. 19 ; III. 1. 2. 9, 25 ; 2. 15 ; IV. 1, 7. etc. 
with atra lokah or tathd cahuh. While Dapdin supplies an 
important link between these unknown authors and Vamana*, 
we find the theory in its completely self-conscious form in the 
latter. But it appears to have languished after Ananda- 
vardhana came into the field, in spite of the fact that 
VSmana’s influence apparently created a school known in 
later times as the Vamaniya. 

MANGALA 

To this school probably belonged Mafigala. who^ must 
have been a comparatively early writer, having been cited by 
Rijafekhara (pp. 11, 14. 16, 20). M^Agala. we are told by 
Hemacandra (Comm. p. 195). agrees with Bharata in his 
definition of Ojas, and maintains with Vamana that Dandin 
is not right in emphasising it in the gaudi ritU inasmuch as 
it is common to all the Ritis.' This is all we hear about this 
writer, but it would indicate that in his views he leaned 
towards the system of Vamana who was probably his pre¬ 
decessor. A poet Mafigala is quoted in the Sadukti-karndmTtan 

( 3 ) 

COMMENTATORS ON VAMANA 

The existing commentaries on Vamana are mostly late, 
and are therefore hardly acceptable to a critical and historical 
student. The Kama-dhenu by the South Indian, Gopendra 
Tippa Bhupala. who was governor under Devaraya II (1423- 
46 A. D.) of the Vijayanagara dynasty, is a lucid exposition 
of the text, and its popularity is indicated by its frequent 
publication in India. 


1 Cf Ma|?iikyacandra (Safiketa, Mysore ed. p. 2Xt). 
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tary by Sahadeva quoted in the notes to the Gaekwad edition 
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RVDRAJA AND RUDRABHATTA 
( 1 )' 

The lower limit of Rudrapi’s date is furnished by the 
citation of Rudrafa by name and reference to his kSku^ 
vakrokti Sgure (ii. 16) by Rajafekhara (p. 31) at the end of the 
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9th and beginning of the 10th century. This conclusion is 
supported by two considerations. Vallabhadeva who. as we 
shall presently see. flourished in the first half of the 10th 
century, quotes Rudrapi by name in his commentary on 
Migha (ed. Kashi Sansk. Series 1929. ii. 44) and mentions (on 
iv. 21} that he himself also composed a commentary on Rudra- 
ta*s treatise on Alamkara. where he had discussed in detail the 
points in question ; while in the same commentary Hultzsch 
notes numerous references, mostly anonymous, to Rudra|a‘. 
Again. Pratiharenduraja. about the same time, quotes anony¬ 
mously (pp 42.49) Rudrata’s Karika-verses vii. 05 and xii. 4, 
as well as cites (p. 43) the illustrative stanza in Rudrata vii. 
36*. Abhinavagupta'also quotes anonymously (Locfina, p. 45) 
a Karika-verse of Rudrafa's (vii. 38). This sets aside altogether 
the conjectural date. viz. the second half of the 11th century, 
assigned by Buhler*. as well as his revised date*, viz, the 
middle of the lOth century, which Peterson* first put forward. 

The upper limit cannot be so definitely settled ; but it 
seems probable that Rudrata was younger than Bhamaha. 
Dapdin and Vamana. with regard to whose date bis own time 
is to be settled. We need not go so far as to hold with Jacobi* 
that Rudrata derived his idea of vakrokti from Ratnakara*s 
well known poem Vakrokti-panca&ika, and therefore was 

1 See Hultz&ch's pref. to his edition ot Megha-dBta with Vails'* 
bha's comm.. London 1911, p. x-xi. These references are not all 
found in the printed text. This Vallabhadeva must bo distia* 
guished from the compiler of the Suhhttf' who bears the —ma 
name. 

2 Cl Pisdiel in GgA, 1885. p. 764. Other quotations by Prati- 
bSrenduraja arc: p 11 =R viii. 40; p. 31 =R viii. 89; p. 34=R viii. 
95. Also Dhanika on iv. 35-R xii. 4. 

3 Kashmir Rep. p. 67. 

4 lA xii. 30. 

5 Peterson i (Detailed Report 1883) p. 14; also introd. to Suhhdt* 
p. 105. Their arguments are based on the date of Nami-sidhn's 
commentary on Rudrata, which is now known to be dated in 1069 
A.D. See below on Nami’sSdhu. 

6 WZKM U. 151 f. 
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later thah Ratnakaia, son of Amrtabhanu, who lived under 
Brhaspati and Avantivarman of Kashmir ; but it is clear 
that if this new idea of vakrokti did not originate with 
Ratnakara or even with Rudrata, it was defined for the first 
time by the latter and illustrated by the former as a particular 
poetic figure. This verbal figure is described as resting on 
Slesa (paronomasia) or kaku (intonation) and is based on a 
deliberate misunderstanding of one’s words for the purpose 
of making a clever retort (Rudrata ii. 14<17). Bhamaha 
(ii. 85). on the other hand, had taken vakrokti, not as a 
particular poetic figure, but as a certain strikingness of 
expression which characterises all poetic figures ; while 
Dan<}in had limited the range of vakrokti and made it a 
collective name for all poetic figures with the exception of 
svabhSvokti (ii. 562 and comm, thereon). Vafflana was thd 
first to regard vakrokti as a special poetic figure (arthSlarit- 
kSra), but he too used the expression in a more or less 
general sense to denote a particular mode of metaphorical 
expression based on lakgai^a or transferred sense (iv. 3. 8)' 
From this it appekrs that (1) the term vakrokti travelled 
through all these writings from a very broad sense as the 
distinguishing characteristic of all poetic figures to the 
precise and •narrow signification of a specific verbal poetic 
figure in Rudrafa’s definition ; a definition which, however, 
unquestionably established itself in all later writers (except 
in Kuntaka who developed his idea directly from Bhkmaha); 

(2) the order of development points apparently to the 
conclusion that Rudrata was prooably later than Bhamaha. 
Dapdin and V&mana ; for in his time the broader and older 
connotation of vakrokti was out of date, and it came to be 
looked upon as a defined species of Sabdalamkara ; and 

(3) its illustration by Ratnakara indicates its existence, 
independently of Rudrata, in the 9th century A. D. These 
indications make it probable, apart from a detailed examina¬ 
tion of Rudrata’s other theories in relation to those of 

1 a ItcoU in ZDMG Izhr. p. IJQL 
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BbSmaba, Da^^in and V&mana. that the substance of 
Rudrata's teaching was probably later than that or these 
older writers. It this conclusion is accepted, then Rudraja 
should be placed after Vamana, who is the latest member 
of this group ; and this gives us the upper limit to his date. 

It seems probable, that Rudra^a should be placed between 
the first quarter x»t the 9th century and its end; for be 
appears to be unknown to Anandavardhana. It will not 
be wrong if we accept the most plausible date assigned 
to him by Pischel^ viz. the middle of the 9th century*. 
The date makes him a contemporary of Anandavardhahtt 
who never cites or refers to Rudrata. as he. does to other well- 
known predecessors, and by whom this peculiar SlatiikSfika 
connotation of vakrokti, if known, was not apparently 
recognised. 

Rudrala*s Kavyalamkara consists of 16 Adhyiyas and 734 
Karikis in Arya metre (excepting the concluding verses) end 
comprehends almost all the topics of Poetics. This enumera¬ 
tion excludes 14 Kirikis after xii. 40 (dealing with eight kind# 
of NIyiki) which are declared to be interpolated pasiagei * 

( 2 ) 

What is said here about Rudrata does not apply to Rudra 
or Rudrabbatla. although Pischel^t Weber”. Aufrecht* and 

1 Pref. to iSm^. til. pp. 12. 26. 

2 The suggestion of Jacobi that Rudrata. whose name impUes 
Uiat he was a Kashmirian, was a contemporary of gaipkaxavainian 
of Kashmir, successor of Avantivarman, doe£ not make any irwnlial 
dillerenoe to our coiidusion, although it is not certain that the ex¬ 
ample of vakrokti given by Rudrata in ii. 15 was at all prompted 
by Ratnakara. whose work contams dmilar railloies between ghm 
and Gauil. 

3 For summary of topics in Rudrafa's work set vol. ii, di. 
ii(3) beiow. 

4 Pref. to Smg. til.; ZDMG xlii. 1888, pp. 296-304, 425. 

5 ittd. Stud. svi. 4 

6 ZDMG zxvii pp. 80-1, xxxvi p. 376; Cat. Bod. 2l09b; Cof. 
Cef. pp. '528b, 530a. 
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Biibler* take the two authors to be identical. The identity 
is declared doubtful by Peterson* and is not admitted by Durga- 
prasada* and Trivedi*. Finally. Jacobi has set at rest this 
controversy by showing elaborately, from an examination of 
their respective texts, that these two writers were in all prob¬ 
ability different persons*. 

From V. 12-14 of the ITdvyd/in/iifcdra of Rudrata. as inter¬ 
preted by Nami-sadhu. it appears that Rudrafa. also called 
Satananda, was son of Bhafla Vamukha and a follower of 
the Sama-veda. Rudrabhafta's genealogy or personal history 
is unknown. But much has been made of the apparent 
similarity of the two names. The last verse* of the Srngara- 
tilaka, however, expressly gives the name of its author as 
Rudra. with which description most of the MSS agree^ ; while 
both Nami-sadhu and Vallabha call the author of the Kavya^ 
latfikara by the name of Rudrata. The two authors belong, 
again, apparently to two different religious persuasions. Rudra 
being a worshipper of iSiva. and Rudrafa omitting a reference 
to this deity and mentioning instead Bhavani and Murari 
(besides the usual Gane^a). 

1 Kashmir Rep. p. 67. 

2 Rep. i, p. J4; pret. to Subha^^ pp. 104-5; but contra in 
Report ii, p. 19 footnote. 

3 Footnote to tbe ed. of Srng. til. p. 1. 

4 Notes to his ed. of Ekdvatl p. 3. 

5 WZKM ii. Ib88. pp. 151-56; ZDMG xln pp. 425 f. 

6 The last verse, however, is not found in some MSS 

7 With the curious exception of a Keshmirian MS in S&radS 
characters (BOhler's Kashmir Rep. no. 264) where the name in given 
as Rudrata. This unique testimony raises a legitimate suspicion, 
but it can be explained as a piece of not unnatural confusion made 
by a Kashmirian sa'ibe, to whom the more famous name of Rudrata 
must have been more familiar. The same remark applies to the 
India office MS no. 1131 {Cat. vii, p, 321) and the South Indian MS 
in Madras Cat. xxu (1918) no. 12955. in which, however, the last vene 
gives the name as Rudra. This evidenoe, however, of coloiffions 
of MBS is not decisive; and it is well known that even later 
anthologies and writers of note make a similar confusion between 
the twq.audiozB. 
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Taking the works themselves, Rudrata*s text of sixteen 
chapters covers a much larger ground than Rudra’s much 
shorter work of three chapters, and presents a distinctly 
different outlook. Rudrafa puts a greater emphasis on the 
JUtvyalomkSras or poetic figures which supply, as Nami-s&dhv 
points out. the name of the work itself, and which absorb 
its eleven chapters, leaving only five concluding chapters for 
a brief supplementary treatment of Rasa, the cognate topic 
of nSyaka-nayikS and the general problems of poetry. The 
heystone of Rudra's system, on the other hand, is the idea of 
Rasa, having special reference to irngdra (ch. i. and ii) with 
just a summary description of the other Rasas (ch. iii); and 
the chief value of^bis smaller text consists in his minute 
poetical treatment of the theme of irngdra-rasa and nSyaka- 
ftSyika. It will appear, therefore, that while Rudra^a's scope 
and method are more ambitiously theoretical and comprehen¬ 
sive. Rudrabhatta merely singles out a part of the whole 
subject, and not troubling himself about definitions and rules 
{which appear almost word for word as they are in Rudrafa) 
Rives us. in his apt and finely composed illustrative verses, 
a practical poetical manual on the subject of love and other 
sentiments. Jacobi, iherefore, rightly remarks that “Rudrata 
appears as an original teacher of poetics, while Rudra, at 
his best an original poet, follows, as an expounder of his 
i&stra, the common herd.” 

With regard to the common topics, there^ is however, a 
general agreement, even to minute details, which has misled 
some scholars to attribute the two works to the same author. 
But beneath this general agreement, the two works reveal 
many points of difference which affect some of the funda¬ 
mental conceptions of their respective authors. Taking, for 
instance, their treatment of Rasa, we find that while Rudra 
<i. 9) follows the general tradition, prevailing from Udbltafa's 
time, of mentioning nine Rasas, Rudrala adds one more. viz. 
prey as (xii. 3), treating them in an order somewhat different 
from that followed by Rudra. Rudra enumerates and dis- 
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cusses at some length the bhavas (i. 10-19), which are sum¬ 
marily referred to by Rudrafa in one verse only (xii. 4). A 
similar difference will be noted in the treatment of VfttiSt of 
which Rudra ^i. 12) mentions, after Bharata (xx. 24f), the 
usual four (viz. kaiiikl, arabhafl, sattvail and bharatt), origin¬ 
ally taken as styles of dramatic composition but borrowed 
here apparently with a similar purpose from dramaturgy to 
poetry (c£ Bharata loc. cit. 21). Rudrafa. on the other hand, 
speaks (ii. 19f), after Udbhata.‘ of five vrttis (viz, madhurot 
praudha, parufa, lalits and bhadrd), which have nothing to 
do with the above four, but being comprised under alhtera^ 
tion {anuprdsa) refer primarily to suitable sound-adjustment 
by special arrangement of letters. With regard to the cognate 
topic of nayaka-ndyika, similar material discrepancies can 
be detected. While Rudra describes at some length the eight 
conventional avasthds (conditions or situations) of the ndyikd 
(i. 131-32). Rudrata mentions only four (viz., abhisdrikd^ 
khanditd, svddhina-pcUikd and proyita-patikS, xii. 41f). al¬ 
though to make up for this unwonted divergence there is in 
some MSS a long passage (between xii. 40 and 41). describing 
the usual eight conditions but irreconcilable to its context, 
and rightly stigmatised by Rudrafa's editor as interpolated* 
The third class of heroine, again, viz,, the courtezan {vtiyS). 
appears to be favoured by Rudra (i. 120-30). while Rudraja 
dismisses her in two verses only (xii. 39-40) with an apparent 
note of condemnation. The tenfold state of a lover, beginning 
with desire and ending in death, is mentioned in passing by 
Rudrata (xiv. 4-5), but Rudra defines and illustrates each of 
these states in detail (ii. 6-30). While the trespasses in love, 
according to Rudra (ii. 53). depend on time (ka/n). place ideia) 
and circumstances {prasahga), Rudrata thinks (xiv. 18) that 
a fourth condition, viz. the person concerned ipdtra) should 
be added. 

1 Udbhata mentions only three vyrtls in oonneiloia with 
viz. parutd, itpanBtgarikS fad grimyd (i. 4-7). 
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All these indications make it highly probable that Rudrata 
and Rudra were two different persons ; but if this is so. how 
are we to explain the fact most of the verses in the 
iiUika are, but for their difference in asetra (wuffubh and 
dryd respectively) identical almost word for word with the 
corresponding verses in the Kavyalarjtkdr^^ This point has 
been emphasised with some plausibility by the advocates of 
the identity of the two writers. But it should be noticed that 
this extraordinary verbal coincidence docs not extend beyond 
those verses which give the rules and dehnitions ; for the 
illustrative stanzas in the dr^gSra-tilaka, composed in a 
variety of metres, and forming a distinctive feature of this 
more poetical work, do not occur in the KavySlaipkBra at all. 
It is not unusual to find similar treatment and terminology 
in technical treatises, abounding in standardised and 
conventional rules and definitions ; but this is not enough 
to explain this extraordinary plagiarism tempered, it is 
true, by the presence of highly poetical and presumably 
originaP stanzas composed to illustrate these dry rules and 
definitions. Nor is this explanation, which is bated on the 
supposed identity of the two writers, at all free from consider* 
able doubt in view of the discrepancies noted above. The 
real explanation probably lies in the supposition that Rudra, 
apparently a later writer and chiefly a poet, and never pre¬ 
tending to be an original teacher of Poetics, found in tbeie 
ready-made rules of Rudrata enough poetic possibilities, ta 
well as an opportunity of displaying his own poetic powers, 
and proceeded forthwith to furnish the missing poetic illustra¬ 
tions.* As he did not apparently aspire to write an original 

1 Some illustrative stanzas in the Smg. til. arc taken from earlier 
works like the Amaru-iataka. 

2 These chapters in Rudrata are puiely expository, and are not 
fully iflustmted as the preceding chapters are. One may be led to 
■uppoae Rudrata himself composed the Sfiigiirartilaka to snppbr 
dkis deficient, but this hypothesis does not sufficieiitly explain the 
dlvergenee of views on the points noted above, which apparentljr 
in d i c ates fhat the task of supplementing could not have been under- 
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thesis on the topics concerned, be did not trouble to alter 
the wording of the fixed canons and made only enough 
changes to suit the metre. While Rudrata is concerned 
directly with rules and prescriptions, Rudrk is more practical 
in his object and treatment and intends his treatise on love 
apparently to serve as a psychologico-poetical guide to the 
gay science, furnishing it. as he does, with an elaborate 
analysis of the various moods and sentiments, which beloog 
to the province of Erotics as well as Poetics'. 

taken by himself but by some other author, who held yknm 

different from his own. It cannot be argued that chapten xii*xvi in 
question, which contain this deficiency, is a later addition hy some 
■other hand, on the sreund that the closing verse of di. xi reads like 
the end of the work itself; for a similar remark applies to the 
dosing verses of chaptm in, iv and v. 

1 The quotations from these two writers in later literature are 
unfortunately mostly anonymous, and do not materially help us in dee¬ 
ding this question. Among the very few case? where the author’s name 
is cited along with his verses, Mammata. himself a Kashmirian, cor¬ 
rectly refers (ad ix. 8a) the verse sphutam arthSlatfiktlram to Rudrafa 
(iv. 32). Samudrabandha (p. 6) and Hemacandra (p. 286 Comm.) 
refer rightly to Rudrata vii. 38-40 and vii. 27 respectively. Ruyyaka. 
while discussing Kudrata’s views does not refer to his treatment of 
the Rasas at all. On the other hand, Baladeva VidySbhusapa (P- 3^) 
dtes vSimata durlabhatvam from Srngjjra-til. (ii. 41), and correctly refers 
to the author as Rudra. Vallabhadeva in his anthology cites a number 
ol verses fiom the KavyUlamkara (421 =ii. 17; 730=iij. 57; 1387^^vi. 
10 ; 1667=u. 30; 2047 = vii. 71; 2061= vii. 33; 2234=vii. 41; 
2409=vii. 32), and with two exceptions, gives the name of the author 
correctly as Rudrata. Similarly, Sirngadhara quotes eight verses from 
the Sn^garartU. (34Q9=i. 95; 3567=i. 35; 3568=j. 81; 3679=ii. 107; 
3578 =ij. 12; 3579-iii. 50; 3675=i. 51; 3754^= i. 30). and with two 
exceptimis, again, refers them correctly to Rudra. The two excep¬ 
tions of fiarngadhara (viz. 3773 and 3788) are wrongly attributed to 
Rudra; but Vallabhadeva quotes the very same verses (2234 and 
1667)^ and correcting the mistake refers them rightly to Rudrata. 
Vallahhadeva’s two exceptions (2247 and 3122) cannot be found in 
Rudrata to sriiom they are attributed, nor in Rudra. lablapa attributes 
21 verses to Rudra, oi which 5 cannot be traced in his work. Of 
these^ iiei gauH mdm occurs in Rudrata ii 16; omM M^tra ocoua 
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Rudrabhat^a’s date is uncertain ; but as Hemacandra 
<p. 110) is the oldest writer to quote anonymously and 
criticise his mnn^n/a-verse (i. 1). we should place him between 
Rudraia and Hemacandra. i.e. later than the 9th century but 
earlier, probably not much earlier, than the 12th. One verse, 
however, of Rudra. which cannot be traced in his Srhgaror 
iilaka, is quoted by Dhanika (iv. 60, ed. NSP 1917. p. 103); 
and if this Rudra is the same as our author, he should be 
placed before the eno of the 10th century.' 

( 4 ) 

COMMENTATORS ON RUDRAJA 
Vallabhadeva 

Vallabhadeva's commentary on Rudratalarjtkara, referred 
to by himself in his commentary on M&gha (on iv. 21. vi. 28) 
is the earliest known commentary on Rudrata and is still 
to be recovered. Vallabhadeva, who bore the surname of 
Paramaratha-cihna and who describes himself as son of 
RajEoaka Anandadeva^ is a well-known commentator on 
aeveral standard poetical works, including those of Kalidasa* 
Mhgba, Mayura ani Ratnakara. He was apparently a 
Kashmirian and probably belonged to the first half of the 
10th century ; for his grandson Kayyafa, son of Candraditya. 
wrote a commtmtary on Anandavardhana*s DevViataka^ in 

in Kavi. vacana* samac.’, 305 = SubhH^' 2247 (attributed to Rudrata) » 
Sadukti-karnU* ii. 73 (attributed to Bhatta)’. ekdkirit yad aballl u 
attributed wrongly to Rudra (as in the Faddhati 3773) but correctly 
assigned by Vallabhadeva to Rudrata. Hemacandra qucHet anony¬ 
mously three verses from Rudra (i. l=p. 110; i. 44«p. 304; i. €8» 
p. 305). 

1 Dhanika also quotes anonymously from Rudrata (xii. 4^ in bis 
comm, on iv. 35. cd. N.S.P. Cf. Rudrabhatta i. 16. 

2 From the closing verse of the comm, on Vakrokti-paUdUikil 
Anandadeva seems to have held some high appointment in Kashmir 
<colophon in KavyanAli Ouccfaaka i, p. 114: Mitra a. no, 4064). 

3 See footnote to the ed. of Vakrokti-jiaiMUikS in K6vyamil6. 
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977-78 A. D.. during the reign of Bhimagupta of Kashmir 
(977-82 A. D.). Vallabha’s preceptor was Praka^avarsa who, 
Hultzsch thinks, is perhaps identical with the poet Prakaia* 
varga, who is quoted in SubkSfitSvatt and SMgadhara’paddhati 
and who wrote a commentary on Bharavi (Aufrecht i. 347). 
Our author must be distinguished from Vallabhadeva, the 
compiler of the anthology Subhasitdvati, who is assigned by 
Aufrecht to the 16th century'. From Hultzsch’s list of 
Vallabha's quotations in his commentary on M&gha it is 
interesting to note that he cites Medhavirudra. Bhamaha, 
Udbhata. Bhatti and the Vi^amahana-tild (apparently the 
Prakrit poem of Anandavardhana). 

Namisddhu 

After Vallabhadeva. comes Nami (known as Nami-sidhu 
or Nami-pap^ita). who is described as a 8veta-bhiksu, 
indicating that he was a svetimbara ,^aina. He describes 
himself as *'the bee that sucked honey from the lotus- 
feet of ^ri'^ftlibhadra Suri, the ornament of the gtKchm 
of the city of Tharapadra'*. We know that Jinabhadra ofiri, 
who was a pupil of Sa’ibhadra, wrote in Sarnvat 1204« 114ft 
A. D.* ftalibhadra is also referred to as §rl-£ali-suri in another 
work of Nami's called ^addvaiyaka-fikd, of which the date 
is given in the work itself as Saqivat 1122=1065 A. D.* 
In one of the concluding verses of his commentary on 
Rudrala, Nami states that his commentary was composed in 
Saqivat 1125 = 1069 A. D* Among writers on Poetics 

Gucchaka i, pp. I0I-2: and to ed. of the Devl-Sataka in ibid, Gucdiaka 
is. p. 1. Cf. Hultzsch’s pref. to Megha-duta p. is. 

1 Btthler {Kunst Poesie p. 71) thinks that anthologist Vallahhadeva 
flourished between 1400 and 1350 A.D. The date now reQuires levinoBr 
for this anthology is quoted directly (with the names of the work and 
author) by VandyaghaUya Sarvinanda in 1160 A.p..in his commentary 
on the Amara-koia. See on this question S. K. De in JRAS, 1927, 
pp- 471-91 and BSOS, v, pt. i, p. 27f; v, pt. iii, p. 499f. 

2 Peterson i p. 68 

3 Peterson iii p. 13. 

4 pafieorviH^iathsai^yuktair tk&dttortamMfonUb IvikrandU aanie- 
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cited by Nami on Rudrafa. we find the names of Bharftta 
(p. ISO. 156.164), Medhavirudra (pp. 2,9.145). Bliamaha 
(p. 2,116), Dandin (pp. 2. 5,169), Vamana (pp. 11, 100,116), 
Udbhata (pp. 69. 82. ISO) and the Arjum-carita by Ananda- 
vardhana. He also cites Tilaka-manicuri Con xvi. 3) apparently 
of Dhanapala, and one Jayadeva on prosody (on i. 18, 20).' 
It is interesting to note that Nami quotes a Prakrit verse 
from one Hari (ii. 10). presumably a writer on Poetics, 
which mentions eight Vrttis instead of five of Rudrata. 

AMdhara 

Peterson (ii, p. 85) brought to our notice another Jaina com¬ 
mentator on Rudrata. called Asadhara, son of Sallak$ana and 
Ratni. He was a Jaina teacher who lived till Sainvat 1296ss 
1240 A.D. He should be distinguished from Asadhara, son 
of Rimftji Bhatta. a very latt writer who composed a com¬ 
mentary on Appayya's Kuyalayananda\ In the PraSasti at 
the end of his DharmSmrta, A^adhara's personal history is 
given. He belonged to the Vyaghreravala family and was son 
of Sallak$ana (or Laksana) and Ratni. He was born in the 
fortress of Mandalakara situated in the country round the 
dakainbhaff (Sambhar) Lake. He had by his wife Sarasvati a 
son named Chaha^a. who was a favourite of Arjunavarman of 

Ukrantail} pfavrfidam samarthitam. The reading pahca-vivp-iatr in 
this verse is doubted on the authority of ICielhom's palm-leaf MS 
{Report, 1880-81. p. 63) which reads instead fat-saptati". This new 
reading will (dace Nami much later; but it is not supported by other 
MSS (e.g. Mitra 1102; Stem 61; Peterson i p. 16), as well as by 
the evidences adduced above from other .source";. Kielhorn’s reading 
is obviously inconect in itself, because it makes the verse deficient 
in metre. 

1 For this author see H. D. Velankar, JayadUman, Bombay 1949. 
This Jayadeva and his Chanddh-i&stra are also cited by Abhinavapupta 
in his comm, on Dharata. For his date (before 950 A.D) see P. K. 
Code in Poona Orientalist, pp. 33-38 (leprinted in his Studies m In~ 
dian Lit. Hist, i, pp. 138-43). 

2 The two are confused by Aufrecht i. 54b and, following him 
by Haridhand Sastri p. 18; but Aufrecht es;presses doubt about their 
identity. 
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Malava (first quarter of the 13th century). After the invasion 
of Sahibadina. king of the Turu$kas(apparently Shghabu>d<din 
Ghur. Sultan of Delhi, who vanquished Prthuraja in 119^ 
A.D.}, A^adhara emigrated to Malava and lived in Dhara. 
where he learned the doctrines of Jaina faith and Jinendta* 
vygkarana from Pandita Mahavira. pupil of Dharasena. 
Aiidhara was reputed for his learning, being praised by the 
sage Udayasena, by the poet Vihlana (jic) who is not the Kash¬ 
mirian poet Biblsf^a who lived about 1070-90 A.D.. but minis¬ 
ter of Vijayavarman king of the Vindhyas. and by the great 
yati Madanakirti. He wrote more than IS works, of which he 
gives a list, referring also to his commentary on Rudrafa'. 
His Trisasfi^smrtHastra, which gives stories of 63 great men 
mentioned in the Jaina Purapas, was composed in 1236 A.D.* 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Rudrata 

Edition. Kavyalamkara Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. 
Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay (Kavyamala 2) 1886, 1909 
with Nami*s comm. Our references are to the second edition 
of 1909. 

Nami-sddhu 

Edition. Kavyamala 2,1886, 1909. with the text (see above). 

A&ddhara 

Mss. Aufrecht i 103a, 779a. 

No MS of Vallabhadeva's commentary on Rudrafa is 
known. 

Rudrabhatia 

Editions, ifhgdra-tilaka (1) by Pischel with an introd. 
Kiel 1886 (2) Kavyamala Gucchaka iii 1887, 1899. Our re¬ 
ferences are to Pischel’s edition. 

1 Peterson ii p. 85 and fn ; Bhandarkar Rep. 1883*84, pp. 103*4. 

2 Aulrscfat i 54b. Winternitz (Ceschichte, ii, p. 354, fn 5) awig na 
1228-1244 AD. as the date of A4a<fliara's literary activity. See el fo 
Kielhom in El ix. 1908, p. 107JI. 
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Commentary. Rasa-^tarangim by Gopala Bbatta. son of 
Harivainfa Bha^a Dravida. See under Commentators on 
Mammata and Bhanudatta, below. Mentioned in Kavyamala 
ed. of the text (p. 111). He calls his author Rudra, If the 
Gopala Bhatta. cited by Kumarasvamio, be the same person, 
then he is earlier than the beginning of the ISth century. As 
Gopala Bhatta, appears to be a South Indian writer, this 
conjecture is probable, Oppert's entry of Vana-tarahgiifi (ii 
2711,17S7) on Rudrata is apparently a mistake for this work, 
and the name Rudrata is a confusion for Rudra. 

THE WRITER ON ALAMKaRA IN THE VlSI)fU- 
DHARMOTTARA AND AGNI-['URaNA 

The Visnu-dharmottara 

The Vis^u-dharmottara}, counted as an Upapurana. is one of 
the later Puranic works of an encyclopaedic character which, 
in the course of its rapid treatment of multifarious subjects, 
devotes a few chapters to the topics of dancing (Nrtta), singing 
(Gita) and music (Atodya), Poetics (Alamkira), Dramaturgy 
(Natya) and allied subjects. The work consists of three Kandas 
of more than eight hundred chapters, the distribution and 
number of chapters in each Kanda being as follows: i—ch. 269; 
ii—ch. 183; iii—ch. 355. We are concerned here only with a few 
chapters of Kanda iii. which begins with what is called Citra- 
stitra or the art of painting and proceeds to the allied topics 
of dancing, singing and music. Ch. 14-15 of this Kanda is devo¬ 
ted generally to some topics of Poetics. They came and define 
17 kinds of poetic figures {alQtnkdras)^ which are: Anuprasa. 
Yamaka(two types Samdasla and Samudga distinguished), 
Rupaka, Vyatireka, Slesa, Utpreksa, Arthantara-nyasa, Upa- 
ny&sa (probably a kind of V^fijokti), Vibhavana, Atifayokti. 
Svabhavokti (or according to some MSS Varta). Yatha-samkh- 

1 For a detailed account ot the content of this huge compila¬ 
tion, chapter by chapter, sec R. C. Hazra, Stifdies in the Upapttraijas, 
i, Calcutta 1958. pp. 147-218. 
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ya. Vitefokti. Virodha. Ninda-stuti, Nidartona and Ananvaya. 
In this lift may be included Upama which, however, is not 
explicitly mentioned or defined. In some of these verses 
reference is made to older authorities {purQtana or purSinut). 
Ch. 15 speaks of Kavya and distinguishes it from Sistra and 
Itikksa. Tile Mahftkftvya is then defined and characterised ; 
it should contain nine Rasas, namely, iSrflgara, H&sya, Karuna, 
Raudra, Vira, Bhayanaka. Bfbhasta, Adbhuta and Sgnta; there 
should be description of towns, countries etc; it should have a 
Nftyaka and Pratinlyaka, but it shonld not descfibe death of 
the Nky aka. Ch. 16 names, defines and classifies Prahelik&s, Ch. 
17-31, based mostly on Bharata's Nafya-iSstrOt deal generally 
with dramaturgy. The Rupakas are classified into 12 varieties, 
namely. Nataka. Nfifika, Prakarapa, Prakarani, UtSfStikkfika, 
Bhapa, Samavakkra, Ihkmrga, Vy&yoga, Vithi, pima and 
Prahasana. Eight types of Nftyikls are distinguished, namely, 
Vasaka-sajjk, Vhahotkanthiii, Sv&dhina-bhartrki, Kalahlnta- 
ritk, Khapdita. Vipralabdhi. Prosita-bhartrkS and Abhisftrikl. 
Ch. 18-19 deal with the different kinds of vocal (Gita) 
and instrumental (Atodya) music, appropriate to the nine 
Rasas. Ch. 20-29 define Natya. classify Nrtta, deal general¬ 
ly with the construction of the stage and its attendant religious 
rites and describe the four modes of Abhinaya, namely, 
Afigika, S&ttvika. Vacika and Aharya. Ch. 30 deals in 28 
verses with the nine Rasas (including Santa) and their mode 
of delineation. Ch. 31 describes 49 Bhavas, including 
Nirveda. 

This brief resume will give a rough idea of the topics inclu¬ 
ded in the 28 chapters of the Upapurapa on Alaipkara, Natya 
and allied subjects. But the section is essentially a rapid com¬ 
pilation and presents no definite system. The date of the Upa- 
purana. however, must be early. It is later certainly than Bhara- 
ta's Nafya-iastra which is used as a source, but it is earlier 
probably than Bhatti and the works of Bbamaha and Dan^in, 
who enumerate a much larger number of poetic figures. 
Its internal evidence as a whole indicates that it cannot be 
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earlier than 400 A. D. and later than 500 A. D. It was com¬ 
posed either in Kashmir or in the northernmost part of the 
Panjab; but its date is too early for any reference, direct or 
indirect, to the Kashmirian Dhvani school.* 

The Agni-purana 

The writer on AlamkEra in the Agni-purana (chs. 336-346> 
attempts to treat the subject of Poetics in what may be 
described roughly as an eclectic fashion, but the account is 
much fuller and more systt-niatic. It appears to follow at the 
same time a tradition which is distinct from and probably 
older than that of the Kashmirian school of Anandavardhana. 
although the work itself may not have been ola. The date 
of this apocryphal work, which is counted as one of eighteen 
Mahapuranas is uncertain but there is enough evidence to 
show that the Alamkara-section in it is chiefly a compilation 
by a writer, who was himself no great theorist but who 
wanted to collect together and present a workable epitome, 
conforming in essentials to the teachings of no particular 
system, yet gathering its material from all sources. This is 
apparent not only from its independent, if somewhat loosely 
joined and uncritical treatment, but also from the presence of 
verses culled from Bharata. Bhamaha. Dap^in and probably 
other old unknown writers.^ Bharata is cited by name in Agni 
yi9. 6. and a large part of its treatment of natya, nftya.abhinaya 
and rasa follows Bharata’s exposition, even to the literal 

1 On the question of the date and provenance of the Upapurana 
see R. C. Hazra, op at. pp. 205-]2. 

2 Ihe present Agni-pwa"^ is said (JHQ, xii. pp. 683-89) to be 
a recast of an earlier and original Agm-p. which is the text described 
by the h4aisya-p. and Skandorp. and quoted by some Dharma-iSaslra 
writers. 

3 Thus, the verse abhidkeyena sainbandkat (Agni 344. 11-12). 
whidi Is also cited anonymously by Mammata (Sabda-vyiipa'' p. 8) and 
in the K&mardhenu on Vamana iv. 3. 8, is attributed to one 
Bhartrmitra by Mukula (p. 17). The verse is not traceable in 
Bhartfhari. Bhaitnnitra is cited also by Someivara in his comm, 
on Mammata (p. 16). 

7 
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borrowing and paraphrase of some of his well known verses. 
Thus, Agni 337. ll-12«^Bharata xxil. 28-29 ; Agni 338. 12= 
Bharata vi. 56 i Agni 338. 7*8=Bharata vL. 39 ; ^gni 342. 
lS-17=Bharata xvii. 62-65. The definition of poetry [Agni 
336. 6) and of poetic figure [Agni 341.17) are copied literally 
from Dan^in i. 10 and ii. 1 respectively. Cf also Agni 336. 
13=Da9din i. 29=Bbamaha i 27 ; Agni 336. 23t 25,26= 
Dapdin i. 12. 15. 17=Bhamaha i. 20. This will be enough to 
indicate not only the general nature of the work, but also the 
probability that these chapters of the Purana were compiled 
later than Dan^in.* Two verses again [apare kavya-santsare 
and &fhgdfi cet kavih) occur in Agni 338.10-11 and in the Dhya- 
nydloka of Anandavardhana (p. 222), who flourished in the 
middle of the 9th century.* As the authorshii^ of one of these 
verses [irhgari cet kavih) is ascribed expressly by Abhinava- 
gupta to Anandavardhana himself [Abfu Bh. cd. GOS. i, p. 
295) we can assume that the Agni borrowed this verse from 
the Dhvanydloka. We cannot draw any definite inference from 
the Agni-purana*s omissson of a direct reference to Vamana's 
teachings, but the definition of the term vakrokti bears 
some resemblance (341. 33) to Rudrata's novel characterisa¬ 
tion of the same figure (ii. 14-16).* On the other hand, this 
section of the Agni-purana (like the Alamkara section of 
the Vi^nu-dharmottara is nor cited as an authority in the 
sphere of Poetics (if \ye except Bhoja’s anonymous appropria- 

1 Some of the definitions of poetic figures given by the A^ni 
(E.g. Rupaka. Utp^ck^•l, Vl!»e^oktl, Vibhavana, Ak^pa. Aprastuiu* 
prasamsa, Samasokti and Paryuyoktn) occur in almost identical lan¬ 
guage in Dandtn and Blianiaha. 

2 As the tradition of opinion embodied in the Agni-puruna appears 
to have been followed and further developed by Bhoja in his 
Sarasvathk'‘, its date is presumably eailicr than the llth century. 
Jt is not suggested that Bhoja built up his elahoiatc system on the 
confused verses of the Agni, but the tradition of opinion is not 
essentially different. On a post-Bhoja date see I HQ x, pp. 767-79. 

3 This point need not be emphasised : for this idea of vakrokti 
was pievalent, as Ratnikara's poem shows, in the 9th century. 
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tions) until we come to the time of Vi^vanatba (14th century) 
who quotes Agni 336. 3-4 (=i. 2) and 337. 7. Whatever may 
be the date of the Parana as a whole, which is a kind of an 
ambitious cyclopaedia, incorporating sections on various 
departments of knowledge, we may. from what has been said, 
be justified in assigning the Alamkara-section to a period 
later than the middle of the 9th century.' The concept of 
dhvani is casually included in the figure ak^epa,^ after the 
manner of most old authors, who flourished before that theory 
came into prominence.' 

With regard to the content of the Alainkara-section. the 
arrangement of chapters and topics are as follows. Ch. 336 
defines and classifies Kavya. Ch. 337 deals with the topics 
of Dramaturgy (12 kinds of Rupaka and UparQpaka, S Artha- 
prakrtis and 5 Samdhis). Ch. 338 considers the Rasas 
(with Sthayi-bhava. Vibhava and Anubhava). the types of 
Nayaka-Nayika and their qualities. Ch. 339 speaks of four 
Ritis (Pancali. Gaudi. Vaidarbhi and Latl) and four Vritis 
(Bharatl. Sattvati. Ka^iki and Arabhatl). Ch. 340 is devoted 
to dancing. Ch. 341 is concerned with four kinds of Abhinaya 
(Sattvika, Vacika. AAgika and Aharya). Ch. 342 defines and 
classifies Sabdalamkaras, including seven varieties of Citra and 
sixteen kinds of Prahelika. Ch. 343 deals with Artbalainkaras ; 
Ch. 344 with what are called Sabdarthalamkaras (but it 

1 P V. Kane {Hist, of Dha»ma-^Ua i, pp. 170-73) gives c. 
900 A.D. as the date of the Smrti-chapters; to the Alainkara-section 
he assigns the same date. Also see I HQ xii. p. 689-90. 

2 The word dhvani is also used in the opening verse of this section 
(336 1 : cf.Bhoja i. 1)', but apparently it alludes to the grammatical 
word, which reveals the sphota and which indicated by the same 
term in the Vakyapadiya. Bhoja. makes the same omi.ssion ; but of 
course he was more fully aware of the views of Anandavardhana 
and his followers. The Punliia was prohablv aware of the Dhvani- 
dieory as propounded by Anandavardhana (one ol whose verses is 
appropriated), but it did not apparently subscribe to it 

3 Cf Ruyvaka np. 3f. 
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includes Aksepa. Samasokti and Paryayokta). Ch. 345-46 are 
devoted to Gunas and Do$as> 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions. The Vi^nu-dharmoUara was printed in the Puthi 
form by Venkatesvara Press, Bombay 1912.—The Agni- 
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Bibiotheca Indies ed. of Rajendralal Mitra, in 3 vols, 1873, 
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this edition (ch. 336-346 of this ed.=ch. 337-347 of the 
Anaiida^rama cd.). Translation into English in two vols. 
by Manmathanalh Dalta, Calcutta 1903 4. Other eds. by 
Ananda^rama, ^Poona 1900 and by Venkatesvara Press 
(in Puthi form), Bombay 1901. The Vahni-purana is a 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE DHVANIKaRA AND ANANDAVARDHANA 

( 1 ) 

Anaodavardhana has been assigned by Biihler and Jacobi 
to the middle of the ninth century, on the strength of RHjch 
tarangiifi v. 34. which makes him one of the ornaments of the 
court of Avantivarman (855-84 A. D.) We are pretty certain 
of the time of Abhinavagupta. Anandavardhana's commen¬ 
tator ; for. as he himself states, his Brhafi Vriti on the Hvara- 
pratyabhijna was written in 1015 A. D.. while his Krama- 
stotra was composed in 990-991 A.D. and his Bhairava-stotra 
or livara-stotra in 992-93. From Abhinavagupta’s remarks 
at the end of his * Locana commentary on Uddyotas i and 
iii of the Dhvany&loka, it appears that the study of this 
famous work was traditional in his family, and that his own 
commentary was composed as a rejoinder to another, called 
the Candrika (p. 60). written by one of his predecessors in the 
samego/ra'; and four times in his '"Locana (pp. 123. 174, 185, 
215) he discusses or controverts the views of this earlier com¬ 
mentator. who is speciGcally referred to as the Candrika- 
kara at pp. 178 and 185.^ This should certainly^ allow some 
generations to lie between Anandavardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta, and negative completely Pischel’s contention that in 
three passages Abhinavagupta speaks of Anandavardhana as 
one of his teachers. These passages occur at pp. 37. 183. 
and 214 of the printed text, but a perusal of them with re- 

1 candrikd-kdrais tu poihitam . ity alan pSrva-vainiyaily saha 

vivddena babhund, p. 185; ity alarfi nija-purvaja-sagotraih sdkam viWh 
dena, p. 123. etc.—The Candrika-kara is also cited by Some^vara 
(p. 55) in his ctMiim. on Mammata. 

2 This Cmdrikd is also referred to in a punning verse at the 
b^inning of Mahimabhat^'s Vyakti-viveka (i. 5): dhvani-vartmany 
att-gahane skhalitarit vdnydb pade pade sulabham/rabhasena yta jpror 
vrttd prakaiakam candrikddy adr$taiva, on which the commentator 
remarks; candrika jyotsnd dhvanhvicdrana-grantho’pi (p. 1). 
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ference to their context will show that the honorific word 
guru, if it at all refers to Anandavardhana. must refer to him. 
not literally but figuratively, as pararnpara-guru, whose work 
was held in esteem in his family^; or (which is more likely) 
the reference is to one or other of Abhinavagupta*s teachers, 
such as Bhatta Tauta or Bhattenduraia, the former of whom 
is cited as asmad-upadhyayah or asmad-guravah very often in 
Abhinava's commentary on Bharata. Again, Kayyata states 
that he wrote his commentary on Anandavardhana's Devh 
sataka (ed. Kavyamala. Gucchaka ix) at about 977 A.D. so 
that by the end of the tenth century Anandavardhana was well 
enough established in fame to have two such learned com¬ 
mentators. Finally. Rajasekhara. who lived about the end 
of t^he 9th and the beginning of the 10th century, mentions 
and cites Anandavardhana by name in his Kdvya mim&msd 
(p. 16), and this should certainly clear up any doubt as to the 
authenticity of the date assigned by Kahlapa and accepted by 
, Buhler and Jacobi. 


( 2 ) 

The celebrated work on Poetics known as Dhvanydloka 
(also called Kdvyaloka or Sahrdaydloka),^ of which or a part 
of which Anandavardhana is reputed to be the author, may 
be distinguished ino two parts, viz. (1) the Karikfi, consisting 
of verses and treating of dhvani, and (2) the Vrtti, or ex¬ 
position, generally in prose with illustrative verses, of the 
Karika. Now the question has been raised whether the Karika 
and the Vrtti are of the same authorship or should be attribu¬ 
ted to different authors. 

1 Jacobi. WZKM iv, pp 237-38. 

2 The ^urk is called KOvyaloka by Abhinava in the concluding 
verses of Uddyota iii and iv. But in his comm, on Bharata (vii, vol. 
■j, p.- 344; xvi. 5, vol. ii,'pp. 299-300) he refers to his own comm, 
on the Dhvanydloka as SahrdaySloka-locana .—For a brief summary 
of the contents of the work see Kane in HSP, pp. 190-91.—On 
Dhvanyaloka and the text of the Dhvani-kirikas see S. P. Bhutta- 
charya in Proc. A^l.O.C, Patna 1933, pp. 613-22. 
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Abhioavagupta. who is followed in this respect by several 
later writers on Poetics, carefully distinguishes between the 
Karikakara and the Yrttikara* by directly opposing them, and 
also by using the term vftti-grantha in contradistinction to 
the karikd^. In three of these passages (pp. 123. 130-1: ch. 
iv p. 29) Abhioavagupta expressly tries to reconcile the con¬ 
flicting views expressed by the Karikakara and the Vfttikara. 

Biihler^ first drew attention to this point: and Jacobi*, 
relying on Abhinavagupta’s testimony, put forward the sug¬ 
gestion that the Dhvanikara. the supposed author of the Kari- 
ka. was a different and older writer who should be distinguished 
from* Anandavardhana. the author of the Vitti. In support 
of this, it has been pointed out that one does not find 
complete agreement of opinion between the two parts of 
the work, although the one is an exposition of the other. 
On the other band, it seems that the system as given 
in its bare outline by the Kfirikakara in his concise 
verses has been considerably expanded, revised, and modi¬ 
fied by the Vrttikara ; and many problems not discussed 
or even hinted at by the former are elaborately treated 
of by the latter. In one place, for instance (p. 123). Abhinava- 
gupta clearly points out that the classification of dhvani 
according to var/u. alarnkdra, and rasSdi is not expressly 
taught in any Karika ; while in another place in ch. iv, Abhi- 
navagupta states that the question as to the source of the 
endless variety of artha in poetry is mentioned by the Vrtti- 

1 pp. 1, 59-60, 71, 78, 85, 104, 123, 130-1 ; ch iv pp. 25, 29. 37. 
38, 39, 40 in JDL., ix, 1923, Calcutta University. One of these pas¬ 
sages from Locana on p. 123 would imply that the earlier com¬ 
mentator, the Candrikakara, probably made a similar distiDt:tioa 
between the Karikakara and the Vrttikara. For these passages col¬ 
lected together, see S. K De in the BSOS i, pt. 4, p. 3 (reprinted 
in S. K. De, Some Problems of Sanskrit Poetics, Calcutta 1959. pp. 
80-90, where the whole question is discussed) and Haridiand Sastri 
op. at, pp. 86-87, 

2 Kashmir Rep. p. 65. 

3 ZDMG, 1902, p. 405f. 
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kira but not touched upon by the Karikikara. Indeed, it 
seems that Anandavardhana in bis classical Vrtti attempted 
to build up a more or less complete system of Poetics upon 
the loosely joined ideas and materials supplied by the brief 
Karikas ; and his success was probably so marvellous that in 
course of time the Karikakara receded to thcf background, 
completely overshadowed by the more important figure of his 
formidable expounder ; and people considered as the Dhvani- 
kara not the author of the few memorial verses but the com¬ 
mentator Anandavardhana himself, who for the first time 
fixed the theory in its present form. The term “Dhvanikara” 
itself came gradually to be used in the generic sense of "the 
creator of the Dhvani School**, and therefore indiscriminately 
applied by later writers to Anandavardhana, who might not 
have been the founder of the system, but who came to receive 
that credit for having first victoriously introduced it in the 
struggle of the schools. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the apocryphal verse 
ascribed to Raja^ekhara in Jahlana. Anandavardhana is regard¬ 
ed as the founder of the dhvani-theory. Similarly. Samudra- 
bandha (p. 4), passing in review the five schools of Poetics 
before Ruyyaka, mentions Anandaxardhana as the founder of 
the fifth or last Dhvani School. This would also explain the 
two groups of apparently puzzling citations from the Dhvany- 
aloka met with in the works of later writers, in which they 
either confuse or identify Anandavardhana with the Dhvani- 
kara. On the one hand, we have several Karikas cited under 
the name of Anandavardhana, while on the other.' several 
passages which occur in the Vrtti are given under the name 
of the Dhvanikara. This confusion was so complete in later 
writers that even in the latter part of the eleventh century 
Mahimabhaua. who professed to demolish the new theory by 
his fierce onslaught in the Vyakti-vivekg, quotes from the 
Karika and the Vrtti indiscriminately under the generic ap¬ 
pellation of the Dhvanikara. In the same way K 9 emendra» 
in the last quarter of the eleventh century, and Hemacandra» 
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in the 6rst quarter of the twelfth, make Anandavardhana 
responsible for Karikas iii. 24 and i. 4 respectively, while still 
later writers like Jayaratha, Visvanatha, Govinda and 
Kumiu'asvamin ’^gard Anandavardhana himself as the 
Dhvanikara, to whom the the Karika. as well as the Vrtti. is 
indiscriminately attributed^ Mammata, generally a careful 
writer, distinguishes A :iandavardhana from the writer of the 
Karikas. whom he styles dhvanikara or dhvanikrt (pp. 213 
and 214), but in one place (p. 44S) he apparently falls into 
confusion and ascribes to the Dhvanikara a verse which un- 
doubtedly belongs to the Vftti. The question, however, of 
the differentiation of the Karikakara and Vritikara cannot 
yet be taken as finally settled. 

1 ^ ) 

If the Dhvanikara, however, is distinguished from Ananda- 
vardhana. the question naturally arises—who was this 
Dhvanikara. and what date should be assigned to him? 
Abhinavagupta does not give us any information on this 
point. Jacobi, in the learned introduction to his translation 
of the Dhvanydloka, poses the question very ablf without, 
however, furnishing a precise solution. Sovani's hypothesis^ 
that the name of the unknown Karikakara was Sahfdaya. is 
hardly convincing; for his grounds for this presumption are 
that (1) one of the alternative names of the work itself is 

1 K^emendra. Aucitya-vicura, p. Dfivany&loku liL 24; 

Hemacandra. Comm. p. 26 - Vallabhadeva. Subh&f* 157 = bhvanyH- 
U»ka i. 4; Govinda Thakkura. p. 16 = DhvmySloka p. 221; Vi4va- 
n&tha. p. 114 - Dhvanydioka, p. 130 ; Jayaratha, p 119 = Dhvanya- 
ioka p. Ill; KumSxasvSmin, p. 64 = Dhvany&Ioka iiL 3. Rajaiekhara 
(p. IS) in his only quotation from Anandavardhana realty cites a 
Parikara-£loka of the Vftti at p, 137. Kuntaka. on the other hand, 
quoting the Prakrit verse told jaatitti {Dhv. p. 62), which is Ananda- 
vardhana's own (from his lost Viaamab&na-litd), appears to designate 
Anandavardhana as the Dhvanikara (see introd. to Vakrohti-pvita, 
2od ed. p. jci). 

2 JRAS, 1910, pp. 164-67. 
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Sahfdayaloka and that (2) the use of the words sahfdaya and 
kavi-sahrdaya at the end of chapter iv of the Dhvanyaloka 
and in the beginning of Abhinavagupta*s commentary is 
significantly corroborative. It is well known, however, that 
the word sahrdaya (lit a man with a heart) is used in innu¬ 
merable places in Alamkara literature, as in the verses in 
question, to designate a man of taste, a judge of literary 
beauty, a connoisseur of Rasa. Anandavardhana himself 
discusses sahrdayaiva at some length in his Vrtti (p 160). and 
Abhinavagupta arrives at a concise definition of a sahfdaya 
thus (p. 11): yefam kavyanusilanabhyasa-vaiad viSadlbhute 
mano-mukure varnariiya~tanmayi-bhavana‘yogyatd, te hrdaya- 
samvddabhdjah sahrdaydh, a definition which became so 
much standardized that Hemacandra does not scruple to copy 
it literally (Comm. p. 3) '■ 

In the absence of materials it is very difiicuh to decide 
the question finally. Jacobi maintains, on the indication of a 
passage in Abhinava, that this unknown Dhvanikara was a con¬ 
temporary of Manoratha, who is placed by Raja-tarangifii 
(iv. 497 and 671) in the reign of Jayapida and his successor 
Lalitupi^a i.e at the third quarter of the eighth and the first 
quarter of the ninth century /about 780-813 A D.); but there are 
difficulties which seriously stand in the way of our arriving at a 
definite decision on this point. While discussing the various 
theories which deny the existence of dhvani, Anandavardhana 
quotes a verse anonymously with the remark: tatha cdnyena 
krta evdtra ilokah, upon which Abhinavagupta in his gloss 
remarks: tathd cdnyena UL grant^akrt-santdna-kdla-bhdvind 
manoratha-ndmnd kavind. If we suppose that by granthakft 
Abhinavagupta means Anandavardhana. then Manoratha, 
who is thus made a contemporary of the latter, lives in the 
middle or second part of the ninth century, i.e. somewhat 

1 Mamm.'iVa begins his woik (p. 10^ with a refeience to fcovi 
and sahfdaya, who are etymologically distinguished by Vidyadhan 
(p. 21); and both Mammata and Vi^vanStha declare that the sahfdaya 
alone can have a true perception of Rasa in poetry. 
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later than the date assigned to him by Kahlana. presuming 
of course that boih the Manorathas arc identical persons. 
If. on the other hand, we suppose that granthakrt refers, as 
Jacobi conjectures, to the anonymous Dhvaoikara, we are 
confronted with the fresh difficulty that by the term granthakrt 
Abhinavagupta invariably means Anandavardhana (pp. 12. 
37, 90. etc.). To remove this dilficuliy we must suppose 
either (1) that Kahlana is wrong, as Pischel argues, in assign¬ 
ing Manoratha to the reign of Jayapida and Lalitapida. (2) 
that the two Manorathas were not identical persons, or (3) 
that Abhinavagupta himself has confused the Kankakara 
with the Vrttikara in a manner not usual with him. As 
there are no definite means of deciding any one of these 
equally plausible propositions, the conjecture that the original 
Dhvanikara was a contemporary of the Manoratha of 
Kahlana cannot be taken to have been definitely proved.^ 

( 4 ) 

It seems, on the other hand, that the Karikas date back 
to an earlier time than the first quarter of the ninth century, 
in which the Dhvanikara is placed by Jacobi as a contem¬ 
porary of Manoratha, The allusion to Manoratha and the 
apparent discrepancy in Kahlana’s statement need not trouble 
us. nor need we challenge the otherwise trustworthy testimony 
of Abhinavagupta ; for it is quite reasonable to suppose that 
the Manoratha under discussion is perhaps a poet who was. 
Abhinavagupta says, contemporaneous with Anandavardhana. 
■and therefore quite a different person from the well known 
Manoratha of Kahlana. This is perhaps a much simpler 
■explanation than straining the word granthakft to mean the 
Karikakara in the face of Abhinavagupta’s own distinct 
indication to the contrary ; and in this way we are not tjiffected 
in the least by Kahlana’s Manoratha, with whom we have 
nothing to do. If, on the other hand, we place the 

1 T. R. Chinlamani in JOR n (1928), pp. 44-47 tries to reconcile 
the discrepancies. 
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Dhvanikara in the time of Kahlana’s Manoratha. this would 
leave only a bare margin of one or two generations between the 
Karikakara and the Vrttikara, which does not seem to be 
enough to make room for a period of scholastic exposition of 
the subject. But undoubted traces of such activity are preserv¬ 
ed to us in the few memorial verses— parikara-slokas (pp. 34, 
130, 137.147. 163). samqraha^-ilokas (pp. 87. 223). sainksepa^ 
Slokas (pp. 44. 74, 243)—incorporated by Anandavardhana in 
his Vrtti which itself, therefore, is not likely to be the first of its 
kind. These §lokas arc a sort of recapitulation-stanzas which 
are adduced by the Vrttikara from unknown sources, some¬ 
times to explain the meaning of the Karikas, but more often to 
amplify and supplement them. But at the same time we need 
not suppose a very long intervening period between the 
original dogmatic formulator of a theory and its first thought¬ 
ful expounder ; for it is not necessary that a system should 
always require a long stretch of time in forming itself. The 
phenomenon is not unusual that if a literary or intellectual 
movement is already afoot and is, at it were, in a effervescent 
state, a few generations, or at most a century, are enough to 
bring it to the inevitable culmination, or at least to some 
preliminary completion. If we suppose that a system of 
dhvani had been in existence at a very early period, we 
should expect to find, as we do find to a certain 
extent in the case of the Rasa-theory, its influence work¬ 
ing, at least indirectly, on the earlier writers who prece¬ 
ded Anandavardhana. although this argument in itself 
does not carry with it a decisive force. It may be ad> 
mined, on the other hand, that the Dhvanikara apparently 
shows himself conversant with some theories of rasa, tlti and 

alarpkara. But this neither proves nor disproves his own 

■ 

antiquity or that of his system, for there is no evidence to 
show that he was aware Of the particular views of Bhamaha, 
or Vamana who championed these theories: nor 
arc these writers to be taken, like, the Dhvanikara himself, 
as the absolute founders of the systems they individually 
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represent. It oniy goes to establish that the theory, enunciated 
by the Dhvanikara, might have existed side by side with these 
systems, as we find them in the extant works ; for it could 
not have been much later, inasmuch as such a supposition 
would bring it too near the time of Anandavardhana himself. 
If the Dhvanikara was contemporaneous with Dan^in or 
Vamana, he may be placed at most a century earlier than his 
commentator in the first half of the 8tb century. 

( 5 ) 

If Anandavardhana gave the final authoritative shape to 
the d/ivan/'theory (only the details of which were worked out 
by Abh''iavagupta and others), the anonymous Dhvani¬ 
kara was not its absolute creator. This is made clear by the 
first Karika, which tells us that the theory was already taught 
by earlier thinkers, and that it existed even at the time of the 
Dhvanikara himself in various forms, handed down, as 
Anandavardhana explains, in unbroken tradition {paraniparaya 
yah samamniitah), although it may not have been explained, 
as Abhinava adds in his gloss, in particular books {avicchifu 
nena pravahena lair etad uktam, vindpi viiifta-pustake^u 
vivecandd ity abliiprdyah, p. 3). This implies without doubt 
that the school existed from a veiy early time, but some 
unknown writer gathered together, summed up. and fixed the 
theory in a form which obtained considerable literary esteem 
for his work and the honoured but somewhat vague* appella¬ 
tion of the Dhvanikara for himself. But his name and fame, 
in course of time, were eclipsed by those of his great Vrltikara 
who succeeded in establishing the theory for all time and to 
whom posterity began to ascribe, not altogether undeservedly, 
all the honours of his predecessor, so that one of the latest 
writers on Alamkara, Kumarasvamin (p. 288), glorifies him 
with the curious but significant epithet—Dhvanyacarya. 

( 6 ) 

Very little is known of Anandavardfian’s personal history. 
The colophon at the end of ch. iii of his work in the India 
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Office MS calls him noijop&dhyayatmaja, while the colophon 
to ch. iv gives the form jonopddhyaya. Of these two fonnn 
of the name of his father, the former seems to be correct, for 
referring to Anandavardhana’s Devl-iataka, Hemacandra 
(Comm. p.22S) cities its author as nona-sutah irlmad’ananda^ 
vardhana-ndmd. Kayyata also, commenting on the last 
punning verse of the same work, refers to the author as the 
son of Nona, and mentions his two works, the Visamab&na- 
lild and Arjuna-citrita, supposed to have been punningly allud* 
ed to in that verse. Both these works are cited in Anandavar- 
dhana's Vrtti, by Abhinavagupta (pp. 152,176, 222>. by Hema¬ 
candra (pp. 15,213); and the first work appears to be a Prakrit 
poem. Anandavardhana himself refers to another work of 
his own at p. 233, on which Abhinava adds the gloss: gran/hd^ 
ntara iti viniicaya-fikaydm dharmottamayam yd vivrtir 
amund granthakrid krid This is apparently a work called 
Dharmottamd a commentary on the (Pramdna*) viniscaya of 
Dharmakirti. Abhinava in Locana iv (p. 31) refers to another 
work of Anandavardhana’s called Tattvdloka, in which tlie 
latter is said to have discussed, among other things, the 
relation between kdvya-naya and sdstramaya. 


( 7 ) 

ABHINAVAGUPTA 

Abhin^vagupta*s fame rests chiefly on his philosophical 
works on Kashmir Saivaism, but he appears also to have 
attained a considerable reputation in the realm of Poetics b> 
his two remarkable commentaries on Bharata and on Ananda¬ 
vardhana, called respectively Abhinava-bhdratJ SLud Kdvydloka- 
locana. Since the Locana is cited several times by name, it 
seems to have been written before the other commentary. He 
also cites in his Locana (p. 179, also p. 29) another commentary 
(vivarana) of his own. now lost, on the Kdvya-kautuka by one 
of his teachers (aimad-upddhydya) Bhalta Tauta. Nothing is 
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known of this Bhaffa Tauta (also called Bhatta Tofa); but it 
appears from its fourth introductory verse that Abhinava’s 
commentary on Bharata was inspired by this teacher, who is 
cited there very frequently, just as his Locana was inspired by 
his other teacher Bhattenduraja. The exact scope and extent 
of Tauta’s lost work is not known, but from Abhinavagupta’s 
reference (pp. 187, 275, 310) it appears to have dealt with 
the theories of poetry in general and Rasa in particular, 
and explained some relevant passages from the Nafya- 
iastra.^ 

The Kavya-kautuka is also referred to in the anonymous 
commentary on the Vyakti-viveka (p. 13); and Hemacandra 
(p. 316) quotes three verses from Bhatta Tauta in his text and 
reproduces (p. S9) in his commentary (appiopriating the 
passage directly from Abinava on Bharata) an opinion of 
this teacher in connexion with the theory of Rasa. K$emendra 
in his Aucitya-vicara (under si. 35) attributes to Tauta a frag> 
ment of a verse which is given in full but anonymously by 
Hemacandra (p. 3)^. Tauta is quoted also by Manikyacandra 
(at p. 5), by §rldhara and by Candidasa in their respective 
commentaries on Mammata. 

Bhatta Tauta, together with Bhattenduraja, who is ex¬ 
travagantly praised in the Locana and whose relation to 
Abhinava we have already discussed, were probably his 
preceptors in Kavya and Alamkura. His references to his 
instructors in philosophy, like Siddhicela '. Laksmanagupta and 
others, in his philosophical works possess no interest for us ; 
but it may be noted that Abinava, in his Praiyabhijna-vimarstn't 
Laghii-vrtti refers to Utpala as his paraina-gum, the teacher 

1 See above under commentators on Bharata p 33, lOI. Somes- 
vara (Comm, on Mammata p. 55) appears to have seen the work, 
as well as Abhinava‘s comm, on Jt iUic ta Bhatfa-Totena K(l\yu 
kautnkc. Ahhiitavaimptai la tad-vUtau nirnitani) 

1 This verse u asciibed. perhaps wrongly, to Mamaha (or Bha- 
maha ?) in K&ma-dhemi on Vamana, p 4. ed. Benares. 

3 Cited in Locana, concluding verses. 
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of his teacher. This description of Utpala (see above p. 33) is 
repeated in his Locana (p. 30), where Abhinava discusses the 
term pratyabhijnS, used in the text (i. 8), and refers to what is 
said on this point by Utpala. This Utpala is well known in 
the history of Kashmir Saivaism as the author of the livara- 
pratyabhijRa (on whose Sutra and Vrtti Abhinava wrote a 
Laghu Vftti and a Brhatl Vrtti respectively), and is assigned 
by Biihler (op. cit p. 79) to the first half of the 10th 
century. From what Abhinava himself says in his numerous 
works on Kashmir Saivaism, we may indicate the line of 
spiritual succession iguru-parampara) thus: Somananda— 
Utpala—Lak$ma9agupta—Abhinavagupta ; Somananda being 
probably a pupil of Vasugupta who is taken as the earliest 
founder of the Pratyabhijna-^astra. The guru-parampara in 
his study of the Tantras may be given thus: Sumatinatha— 
Somadeva—Sainbhunatha--'Abhinavagupta. 

In the concluding portion of his Paratrirnsika-viyaranat 
Abhinava gives us an interesting personal and genealogical 
account, in which he tells us that he was son of Ka^miraka 
Cukhala^ and grandson of Varahagupta. and had a brother 
named Manorathagupta. Abhinava’s date is easily gathered 
from his relation to Utpala and Anandavardhana, as well as 
from his own dating of some of his works. As we have 
mentioned above, his Krama-stotra was composed in 990-91 
A. D. and his Bhairava- or Isvara-stotra in 992-93 A.D. 
while his Brhafi Vrtti on Utpala's PratyabhijRa bears the 
date lOlS A.D. We can therefore, place him with certainty 
at the last quarter of the 10th and the first quarter of the 
11th century*. 

1 Bilbler*s MS has kaimlraka viculaka {op. cit. p. civ) as well 
as “cukketa (p. clvii). the real name appears to have been Narasiipha- 
gupta, while his mother’s name was Vimala 

2 For the works of Abhinavagupta see K C. Pandey, Abhinava- 
Supta, ChSS, Benares 193S pp. 122-24 ; V. Raghavan in JOR, xiv pp. 
318-20 and New Cat, Cal. i, pp. 224-26. On Writers quoted in 
Abhinavabharatl see V. Raghavan in JOR vi pp. 153-62. 
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FROM RaJASEKHARA TO MAHIMABHATTA 

RAJAmKHARA 
( 1 ) 

Raja^ekhara. son of mahamantrin Durduka or Duhika and 
Silavati' and great-grandson of the poet Akalajalada of the 
Yayavara family, is better known as a poet and dramatist than 
as a writer on Poetics. In his Bila-ramayaiM i. 12, Raja 
^ekhara describes himself as the author of six works which 
must have existed even before this presumably early produc¬ 
tion of his.^ It is not known whether his other three well known 
dramas belong to this period, but it appears that he probably 
composed more than six works. Hemacandra (Comm. p. 335> 
cites a work of Raja^ekhara’s. entitled Hara-vilasa, as an 
example of a poem which bears the name of its author 
{sva-namahkta), and quotes two verses from the same (Comm, 
pp. 334-33S) ; from which Ujjvaladatta also (ii. 28) gives a 
half-verse. In the Kavya^thimamsa, again (xvii p. 98), there 
is a reference to another work of his own, called Bhuvana^ 
kosa, for information on general geography.” Ujjvaladatta 
(ii. 76) also quotes a line from Raja^ekhara on the synonyms 

1 Bala-rama" ad L 7, 13 ; Bula-bhd' ad \. %\ Viddha-iala* ad 
i. 5. Raja^ekhara calls himself a Kaviraja {JKarpura-maHl* i. 9; 
Viddha-Sala i. S), which is, according to Kawniltn., the seventh, 
out of the ten sta,<tes, oi poetic skill, one ucgree higher than thet 
of a mainikavi. 

2 In Karpura-manj^ i 9 we are told that Rnjabckhara began his 
career as a bula-kai'i, so called apparently from his two worl.> 
Biila-rdma* and Bdla-bhu" . while in this Prakrit drama, as well as. 
in Vtddha-Saia", he appears to have att' med the distinction of a 
Kavir&ia. 

3 Kane {HSP, p 207-8) believes that the Bhn\aiw-koia was not a 
separate work but formed a part of the Kar. nihn. 
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of :§iva. Which, if not occurring in the Hara-vilasa^ was pro¬ 
bably taken from an unknown lexicon by him. 

In the two anthologies of Vallabhadeva ano ^rfigadhara, 
we get a considerable number of verses ascribed to Raja- 
^ekhara. Of these, about 24 have been identified by Sten 
Konow in Raja^ekhara*s four plays,* but about 10 have not 
yet been traced in any of his known works, nor are they to be 
found in his Kavya-mimamsa. These untraced verses, 
including most of the memorial verses on poets, probably 
belong to another and younger Raja^ekhara.^ 

There can be hardly any doubt that the Kavya-mimamsa 
should be ascribed to the dramatist RajaSekhara, although it is 
not mentioned in these enumerations of Raja^ekhara’s works.* 
Our author gives his own name at the end of the first chapter 
of this work as yayavarlya Rajasekhara. which agrees with 
the description given in the dramas and which makes later 
writers cite our author simply as yayavara*. The opinions 
of the yayavara family, to which he belonged and in which 

1 ed. Karpura-maHj’ pp 189-91. 

2 This other Rnja<ekhara may or may not be the Jaina Raja- 
^ekhaia, author of the Prahandha-koSa (1348 AD). Rice 282 men¬ 
tions a work called Ktirpura-rasa-inanjar'j by Balakavi, which apparent 
ly refers to Rfijasekhara and his well known Piakrit drama, and not 
to any uoik on Alainknia. 

3 Aufrecht notes (ABod 135a) that the KHv num. is cited by 
name by Sanikara in his commentary on SakimtalO. 

4 Bt'fla-hha* i. 6 13; Viddha-,iala’‘ i. 5; and DhanapHla in 
Tilak( 2 -manj“ ed. Kavyamala 85, 1903, il. 33, and Manikyacandra in 
Ramkcta comm. (ed. Mysore) p. 308 Also Hemacandra (p. 235) and 
Some^vara (ed. Jodhpur 1939, p 224, vdyavarlyd). Narayapa Dlksita on 
Viddha-idla. i. 5 quotes Dcvala to show that ynyuvara means a 
kind of a householder {dvividho grhasthali, ydyUvarah iHtinaS ea ; 
see Mit^ksarS on Ysijfia® i. 128) according to which vAyiTvoru means 
a particular class of Brahmans who lead a plain life and do not 
accept gifts etc Raja4ekhara’s wife came fiom Ksatriya family, but 
Anuloma marriage was permitted. See Kane. His/jaf Dhamma-idstra 
ii. pp. 641-42. 
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were born poets and scholars like Surananda,’ Akalajalada,* 

_ m 

Tarala* and Kaviraja, are cited frequently by him under the 
general designation ySyavanya* as well as under the individual 
names of these famous members of the family who are 
enumerated <n the Bala-ramayai^a i. 13 and elsewhere. He also 
quotes with respect the views of his wife Avantisundarl of the 
Cahuana family (pp. 20,46. 57), for whose pleasure, we know, 
he wrote his Karpura-manjarl (i. 11) and who seems to have 
been an accomplished authoress. The present work does not 
also omit a display the author's love for Prakrit dialects 
(pp. 34. SI I as well as his knowledge of geography (ch. xvii), of 
which he gives ample evidence in Act x of the Bala-ramdyana. 
These and other details, on which we need not dwell any 
further, show that our RajaiSekhara is no other than the well 
known dramatist." 

( ) 

The published text of the Kdvya^mtmdmsa in eighteen 
chapters is apparently the first part of a projected extensive 
volume, of which a general summary or scheme is given in 

1 An ornament of the country of the Cedis (cedi’ma^^aia‘na‘n~ 
dana, Jalhapa’s Sukti-muktSvali 88-89, p. 47). His patron Ranavigraha 
is supposed oy Bhandarkar (Report, 1887-91, p. ^ix) to have been 
the brother-in-law of Krsna II of the RastrakQta dynasty, whose dates 
range from 875 to 911 A.D. Quoted also in Kav. mini. p. 75. 

2 Rijatekhara’s great-grandfather. This is not his real name but 
sobriquet derived from the expression in Sr. Paddhati 777 = SUbha^^ 
843 (ddkiiff>ittya). Famous for his poetical jems. some of which were 
plagiarised by KadambarirSma (Jahlana Sukti-muktSvali^f 3-84 (p. 46). 
Called mah&raffra-cud&mani in B&la-rdnUl’ i. 13; also see Viddha- 
iala* i. 5. 

3 Cited by Jahlapa. Author of a wprk, called probably Suvar^M- 
bandha. 

4 pp 2, 3. 4, 10, II, 13. 14, 16. 17, 20. 23, 26. 27, 30, 31, 
35. 42, 43, 46, 50. 56, 58, 61, 62, 63, 78, 90. 91. 94, 99, 100. 

5 See S. K. De, Hist of K&vya Lit. ch, viii for R&jafekhara and 
his dramas.—In Karp. m. (on i. 6) he describes himself as sarva-hhSud- 
eatura. As a poet he claims that in his former births he was Val- 
nUki. Mentha and BhavabhOti! 
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the first chapter ; this fact is also indicated by occasional 
remarks (like fitayas tisras tas tu purastat p. 10 and tarn 
aupaifadike vaksyamah p. \\) to topics to be dealt 

with in other succeeding parts. If the complete work, as 
projected, consisted of eighteen adhikaranas, we have now 
only one part surviving on the preliminary topic of kavi~ 
rahasya alone.^ Ke^ava Misra (pp. 32. 67) quotes three verses 
from an Alaipkara work by Riijasekhara, which, if they be¬ 
long to our author, were apparently taken, as their contents 
indicate, from some lost chapters on ubhaydlamkdrika and 
vainodika respectively. 

The popularity of the Kdvya-mimdmsa with later 
writers is indicated by the extensive use made of it by 
Ksemendra, Bhoja. Hemacandra and the younger Vaghhafa. 
Hemacandra. for instance, literally copies long passages from 
chs. viii, ix, xiii-xviii ; while Vagbhata borrows the same (as 
well as other) portions either directly from the same source 
or indirectly through Hemacandra.® 

Rajasekhara himself is indebted to many old writers and 
cites directly the opinions of Medhavirudra (p. 12). Hdbhala 
and Audbhatas (pp. 22. 44). Vamana and Vamanlyas (pp. 14, 
20), Rudrata (p. 31), Mailgala (pp. 11. 14, 16, 20) and Ananda 
(p 16), besides unnamed authors who are cited under the 
general designation aedrya.^ We also find the name of 
Aparajiti. One Aparajita is^ quoted in Siibhdsitdvali 1024, and 
mentioned as a contemporary poet and author of Mrgchka- 
Ickhd-kathd in Karpura-manjarl, ad i. 8. RajaSekhara also 

1 Cf. introd. to Kiiv. mim. p. xvii-xvhi. 

2 A compaiative table is given of these wholesale borrowings at 
the end of (he notes in the Caekwad ed. of the text 

3 pp 3, 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, 30. 35. 50, 51, 56. 57 , 58, 61, 62, 
78, 94. 99. 

% 4 One Aparajita-raksita is quoted in Kavlndra-vacana but as his 
name implies he was probably a Buddhist, and is possibly not identi¬ 
cal with Raja^ekhara’s contemporary Aparajiti. V. Ragliavan (JOR. 
vi. p. 170) thinks that this Aparajiti of Rajakkliara is none else 
than Lollata. See above p. 37, for 1. 
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mentions Surananda, one of his ancestors, his wife Avanti- 
sundarl,^ Palyakirti (p. 46). Syamadeva (pp. 11. 13. 17) 
and Vakpatiiaja^ (p. 62). all of whom, as the citations show, 
seem to have expressed some opinion on the topics under 
discussion. 


( 3 ) 

The date of Raja^ekhara has been settled with some 
exactitude. We learn from his four extant plays* that his 
ancestors lived in Mahara$tra. and he himself spent much of his 
life in the midland as a teacher {upadhyaya) to a king named 
Mabendrapala (otherwise known as Nirbhaya or Nibbhaya); 
Rajasekhara was also patronised by his son and successor 
Mahipala.* We also understand that one of his plays, the 
Bdla-bharata, was performed at a place called Mahodaya. 
for which he shows a partiality also in his KSvya-mimaima 
(p. 94). Fleet has shown* that this MahlpRla should be 
identified with the Mahipala of Asni inscription, dated 
917 A. D , and he agrees with Piscbel* that Mahodaya is 
another name for Kanyakubja or Kanauj.' with which place 
this king, as well as Mabendrapala. is connected in the 

1 A Sanskrit verse of Avantisuudari is quoted* in Kav. num. p 46 ; 
but no work of hers has come down to us. Hemacandra m his 
DeSi-mma-mCila quotes three Prakrit verses of Avantisundari (1 81 and 
1. 157). 

2 This VikpatirSja (Bapai-r&a) is apparently the author of the 
Caudavaho (middle of the 8th century ; Kahlana iv.. 144) and must 
be distinguished fiom Mufija-vSkpatiraji', the 7lh Paihmara king of 
Malava, who reigned from 947 to 995 A.D. See below under 
Dhanahjaya. 

3 Viddha-sCila^ i, 6; B&la-rdma^ i. 5; BCila-bhara" i. 7. 11 ; Kar- 
pura-manj'‘ i. 5, 9. 

4 BSla-bh&ra'' i. 9. 

5 lA xvi. 175-78. 

6 CgA. 1883, pp. 1217f. 

7 Cf. B&la-r&m&^ x ad 87. 89, 90. R5ia<ekhaTa’s partiality for 
Mahodaya is also apparent in our text at pp. 8. 94. 
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Siyadoni iQscription\ It has also been shown by Aufrecht* 
and PischeP that Mahendrapala. whose dates appear to be 
903-07 A. D. from Kielhorn’s summing up of the names of 
the four sovereigns of Kanauj as presented by the Siyadoni 
inscription, went also by the biruda of Nirbhara or ^irbhaya 
(Nibbhara or Nibbhaya in the Prakrit form), a fact of which 
Fleet seems to have been unaware.* Raja^ekhara appears 
to have become at some time of his life a protege of Yuvaraja 
who has been identified with Yuvaraja 1 Kayuravarsa, the 
Kalacuri ruler of Tripuri (in the kingdom of Cedi), where the 
poet's relative Surananda had migrated From these evidences, 
it is clear that Raju^ekhara must have flourished in the 
beginning of the 10th century, and probably also lived to¬ 
wards the end of the 9th. This is also supported by the 
fact that the latest writers quoted by Rajasekhara are the 
Kashmirian Ratnakara and Anandavardhana, who belong to 
the middle or second half of the 9th century, while the ear¬ 
liest writer to mention Rajasekhara appears to be the Jaina 
Somadeva, whose Ya§astilaka is dated 960 A. D.* About 
the same time Abhinavagupta (in his Comm, on Bharata) 
expressly mentions Karpura-maHjari as a Saftaka, as well as 
Bala-rdmayana. In the Anthologies Rajasekhara is extensively 
quoted from the 12th century onward.* 

1 El i. 170 f. 2 ZDMC xxvii (on Sarngadhara-Paddhati). 

3 op. cit. p. 1221. 

4 Fleet further shows (pp. at. p. 17Sf) that this Mahesndrapala 
must not be taken, as Peterson and Durgaprasada are inclmed to 
take him, to be identical with the feudatory Mahendiapala, whose 
inscription from Dighwa-Dubauli, dated 761-62 A.D., he has edited 
in lA XV. 105, and who is distinct from the pupil of RSja^khara. 

5 For other details about Rajasekhara see Sten Konow’s edition 

of Km pura-maiif (Harvard Orient, Series 4, 1901). 17Sf, which 

gives a full bibliography.—It is difficult to summarise the diverse 
and somewhat diffuse contents of the Kavya-mimamsii . but a 
general resume will be found below in vol. if. ch. ix (3). A good 
summary will be found also in Kane, op. cit pp. 199-201. 

6 See F. W. lliomas, introd. to Kavlndra-vacana, where most of 
these dtatioas are collected together. 
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DHANA19JAYA AND DHANIKA 

( 1 ) 

The date of Dhanafijaya may be taken as approximately 
settled at the last quarter of the 10th century A. D. The author 
informs us (iv. 80) that he was son of Vi|pu and that he 
flourished in the circle of distinguished literary men surround- 
'ing king Munja. who himself seems to have been a man of 
taste and learning, as well as a patron of letters We should 
not, with Peterson^ confound this Mufija. better %pown as 
Mufija-vakpatiraja, with Vakpatiraja (or Bappai-raa), the 
author of Caudavaho, who lived in the first half of the 8th 
century under king YaSovarman of Kanauj and is referred ta 
by Kahlana (iv. 144) and Rajafekhara. Our Mufija appears to 
be the seventh ruter of the Paramara dynasty of Maiava. who., 
as his own inscriptions record^ came to the throne in 974 
A.D., succeeding his father Har$adeva Siyaka. and reigned till 
about 995 A.D.. when he was defeated, imprisoned and exe¬ 
cuted. as the Calukya inscriptions attest*, by Calukya 

1 introd. to SubhH,*^ p. 115. 

2 Arch. Survey Western Ind. lii. 100 - lA vi. 48-51; lA xiv. 
159-60. See Btthier, Das Navas&hasdnka-carita (transl. in lA xxxvi. 
pp. 149-172), 1888, p. 116f. 

3 lA xii. 270, xvi. 18, 23, xxi. 167-68 ; El ii. 212 f. All the 
references (regarding Mufija’s date) are collected together in Haas's- 
introd. to his ed. of the Daia-rUpaka {q. i^.). 
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Tailapa II. Besides being known as VakpatirajaS owing 
perhaps to the fact that he was himself a poet, he had several 
other birudas, such as Amoghavarsa, Prthvi-vallabha, and 
^ri-vallabha; and one of his inscriptions calls him Utpalaraja*; 
a fact, overlooked by the editors of the Kavyamala Series 
<Gucchaka i. p. 131), made them confound him with Utpala, 
4he §aiva philosopher of Kashmir, who was Abhinavagupta's 
parama-guru. This ruler is mentioned by Sambhu^, as well 
as by Padmagupta*. as 'a friend of poets’ {kavi-bandhava or 
kavi-mitra ); and Bhoja, bis nephew and successor, appears 
to have inherited these traits of his character. 

( 2 ) 

The Daia-rupaka of Dhananjaya, in its treatment of 
Dramaturgy, is apparently based on the time-honoured 
authority of Bharata ; but as Bharata’s huge compendium, 
both from the practical as well as theoretical point of view, 
is discursive and cumbersome with its load of histrionic and 
other matters, Dhananjaya attempts to sift the mass of details, 
and. limiting himself only to Dramaturgy, restates the general 
principllh in the form of a practical, condensed and system¬ 
atic manual. These features of the new contribution ap- 

1 Dhamka quotes (on iv. 54-55) one of Mufija's verses twice, cit- 
jng him in the first instance as Mufija and in the other case as Vak- 
patiraja-deva ; while Dhanapala m his Tilaka-manjan uses both the 
names with respect to the same person. One of Muhja’s descendants, 
Arjunavaiman, who ruled in the beginning of the 13th century, re¬ 
produces one of Mufija's stanzas, with the remark that it was com¬ 
posed by one of his ancestors “Muhja. whose other name was Vak- 
patirija” (Comm, on Amaru-Sataka, ed. Kavyamala 1916, p. 23). 
This verse is attributed to Muuja also by lahlaina p. 199. 

2 K^emendra quotes verses from MuAja in his three works 
iAucit, vie. under il. 16; Kavi-kan\ha^ under ii. 1 ; Suvrtta-til. un¬ 
der ii. 6) referring to him as Utpalaraja. See also Sarhgadhara (126 
vHkpatirlljasya; 1017 utpalarajasyd), Vallabhadeva (3414 irlhanadevSt- 
malarvUkpatir&iasya), and Jahlatia pp. 63 and 199 (Sn-mufLjasya). 

3 R&iendra-karva-pHra, il 17, 36. 

4 NavosOhasanka' i. 7. 8; ii. 93. 
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patently obtained for it such reputation and currency that in 
course of time it seems to have superseded not only all other 
treatises on the subject but also the basic work of Bharata 
himself. Visvanatha, for insta.'ice, refers now and then to 
Bharata and gives one or two (mostly conventional) quotations 
from Nafya-sasira ; but in the main he bases his treatment 
of dramaturgic topics on Dhananjaya ; while Vidyanatha 
admits, in the nafaka-prakarana of his own work, his indebted¬ 
ness to the latter, with the remark eid prakriya daiarupokta- 
rity anusarena (p. 131). 

The Dasa-rupaka, consisting of four chapters called Praka- 
sas, deals almost entirely with the topics of dramaturgy, but 
the fourth and last Praka^a contains a treatment of the theory 
of Rasa. The first Prakafa distinguishes N^tya, defines the 
five Artha-prakrtis and the Samdhis (with their Afigas). and 
concludes with definitions of Viskambhaka, Prave^aka and 
other dramatic devices. The second Prakasa is devoted to 
the topic of Nayaka and Nayika. their characteristics, their 
adjuncts, and considers the four dramatic Vrttis and their 
Angas. The third Prakasa is concerned with the Prologue and 
other requisites of the ten kinds of Rupaka. In the fourth 
Prakasa we have an exposition of its peculiar theory of 
Rasa in which, not the relation of Vyaugya-vyanjaka but that 
of Bhavya-bhavaka is posited, after Bhatta Nayaka, between 
Rlisa and Kavya. 


( 3 ) 

Dhanika, also described as son of Vi$nu. and author of the 
commentary on Dhananjaya’s work, was probably 
one of Dhananjaya’s numerous illustrious contemporaries ; 
for he may be assigned to the same period. Dhanika quotes 
from Padmagupta (also known as Parimala)\ who wrote about 
995 A.D., as well as from Munja, and is quoted in bis turn by 
Bboja in his Sarasvathkanthdbharana in the first half of the 

1 on ii. 37b NavasShas&nka^ vi. 42. 
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lUh century. He is also described in one of the MSS' as hold* 
ing the office of mahasadhyapala under king Utpalaraja, who 
is apparently our Munja-vakpati. the patron of Dhananjaya. 
The suggestion that the author and the commentator of 
Da&a-rupaka are one and the same person, chiefly on the 
ground of the apparent similarity of names and identity 
of patronymic, as well as the inadvertant attribution of a 
verse of Dhananjaya’s to Dhanika in some later works like- 
the Sdhitya darpana (ad vi. 64si=Daia-rupaka iii. 29), need 
not be seriously considered.* Jacobi, however, supports this 
suggestion* by pointing out that there is no separate mangold- 
carana to the commentary. This hypothesis, however, cannot 
altogether get rid of the fact that Dhananjaya and Dhanika 
are indeed distinguished by some later writers. For instance. 
Vidyanatha. in his numerous references to the Daia-rupaka, 
cites the Karika-verses and never from the commentary.* 
although his commentator. Kumarasvamin. falls in one 
place* (p. 29) into the error of attributing one of Dhananjaya’s 


1 Wilson, Select Specimens, 3rd cd. 1, xx, xxi, endorsed by Hall 
p. 3 notes. It is curious to note that Dhanika (on iv. 23, ed. Parab> 
quotes nidr&rdha'* which occurs in the Caura-pahccdtkd (ed. Solf no. 
36) attributed to Bihlana, but this anonymous quotation (which also 
occurs in Kuntaka) does not of itself place Dhanika later than tho 
middle of the 11 th century, the date of Bihlana; for the authen- 
city of the verse is not beyond question, as it is attributed to Kala^aka 
in Subhdi^ 1280 and Jahlapa p. 152, and Bihlaua's authorship is¬ 
open to question. It is not safe, therefore, to base any chorono- 
logical conclusion on this quotation. Haas has not noticed the 
verse at all. 

2 Haas (Pref. to ed. Daia-riipaka xxxiv) is inaccurate in stating 
that there is in the commentary “a number of indications of a 
difference of authorship,*’ and in support of this he cites ii. 20b-21a, 
iii. 32b. iv 43c. Jacobi elaborately shows (GgA. 1913, pp. 304f) that 
Haas has entirely misunderstood these passages. 

3 Op cit. p. 303. Also Levi in JA, 1886, p. 221. 

4 p. 46. 101, 102. 104, 105, 114, 124, 131, 219, 221, 228. 

5 In other passages the citation appears to be correct, pp. A7, 
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verses (ii. 23b) to Dhanika. It may also be urged that a 
mangala-verst to the Avaloka, occurring in one of the MSS, 
is rejected by Hall as spurious, chiefly on the ground that its 
style is **too pedestrian for so ornate a stylist as Dhanika’* 
(p. 4 note). This ‘pedestrian* stanza is apparently the same 
as that which occurs at the outset of Aufrecht’s Bodlein MS. 
noticed by him in his Bod. Cat, 203a. On ihe other hand, 
the absence of the mahgala-yfeiSQ need not in itself be taken 
as decisive ; for while Mammafa has no separate mangala- 
verse to his Vrtti, we find them in Vamana and Ruyyaka. 
[Sarhgadhara in his anthology attributes to Dhanika several 
verses (3417 and 3973) which the latter gives as his own in 
his commentary (on iv. 3a and ii. 10a). If. therefore, we 
suppose, as it is more likely, that the author and the commen¬ 
tator were not identical, then Dhanika may be taken as a 
brother of Dhananjaya (a supposition which explains the 
apparent similarity of names and identity of patronymic), 
who collaborated in the production of the work^ by writing 
the commentary. 

From the Avaloka we learn that its author composed 
poems in Sanskrit and in Prakrit, and also wrote a treatise, 
entitled Kavya-nirnaya (on iv. 35 ; seven verses quoted) which 
alluded to the Dhvanyaloka and apparently dealt with the 
general topics of Poetics. 

For other less known commentaries on Dasa-rupaka, see 
Bibliography given below.* 

128, 130, 221, 233. 23S, 259. Rangansltha on Vihanwr” (about 
1656 A.D.; ed. N. S. P. 1914 p. 31) falls into the same mistake. 
Mallin.ltha on Ki4n»~na‘ i. 4 and Siiu“ vii. II quotes Daio-rupaka 
correctly (li 36h and ii 24a). 

1 This supposition does not militate against the passage (on iv. 
33). referred to by Jacobi, m which the commentator intimately 
identifies himself v,nth the author saying asmahhih .. nisidnyate, 
meaning that the prohibition is made both bv his author and himself. 

2 For later dramaturgic works, eg. Vasantaijijlva of Kumitragiri,’ 
see under Minor Writers below ch. x. 
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Editions. Printed in Hall’s and Parab’s editions, with the 
text. Dhanika’s Kavya-nirnaya is probably lost. 

Other Commentaries on Dhananjaya and Dhanika 

(1) Comm, by Nrsimhabhalta. MS in Govt. Orient 
MSS Library. Madras (see BSOS, iv. 1926, p. 280). It is 
really a Laghu-JIku on Dhanika’s Comm. {Dasarilpasya ya 
vyakhya Dhanikena samahiia tasya Bhafta-Nrsimhena 
laizhu fika vidhiyate). It is interesting to note from this 
verse that Dhanika is mentioned as a commentator on 
Dasa-riipaka, thus ‘recording the tradition that the com- 
mentatoT Dhanika was diherent from Dhananjaya, author 
of the Dasa^rupaka. Bhatta Nrsitnha also commented on 
Bhoja’s Saraivati-kanthdbharana. 

(2) T'lka by Devapani (cited by Ranganatha on Vikra- 
morvai'iya cd. N. S P. 1904, pp. 6, 31 ; cf AFl 444 and 
ABod 135b), No MSS discovered. This is the author who 
is wrongly called Pani by Wilson {Select Specimem) and 
Aufrecht. Being anterior to Rafiganatha. his date should 
be earlier than 1656 A.D. Ranganatha also refers to a 
SShasahklya-tlkd in the same context (p. 31). 
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(3) “Paddhati by Kuravirama (MS in Hultzch 554 ; 
only three pages) is not a commentary on the Dasa-rupaka, 
as Hultzsch’s entry would imply. It is an independent 
work on Dramaturgy consisting of 110 verses. See Madras 
Trm 11. A. 820 (c), Kuravirama is a modern but fertile 
South Indian commentator who lived at the court of 
Zemindars of Karvetinagaram in North Arcot Disu'ct. and 
wrote comms. also on two well known poems. Catnpu^ 
bharata of Anantabhatta and Visvagunadarsa of Vehkaia. 
He mentions in his comm, on the last-named poem a 
commentary by himself on Appayya*s Kuyalay”, as well on 
Dhanafijaya. See Hultzsch i, p. xi. 

(4) Comm, by Bahurupa Misra, for an account of 
which see V. Raghavan in JOR, Madras, viii, pp. 321-34. 
As Bahurupa quotes from Bhoja’s Srngdra-prakaia and 
l^uradatanaya's Bhdva-prakasana he must be later than 
1250 AD. 


KUNTAKA 

( 1 ) 

Kuntaka is better known in Alamkara literature under 
the descriptive designation of the Vakrokti-jivita-kara' from 
the peculiar name of his work which itself is 

so called because of its central theory that vakrokti is 
the ‘soul’ or essence of poetry. The work had been known 
only through quotations and references until it was edited 
from two imperfect MSS by the present writer. 

Kuntaka’s date" is fixed approximately by his quotation 
from the dramatist Rajasekbara, on the one hand, and by 

1 Ruyyaka, cd Kavymala p 8. with layaratha (also pp 12. 
150 and Samudrabandha thereon tp- 4); Vi^vanalha ed. Durga- 
prasa p, 14: Kama-dhenu on Vamana I. I. J*. ed. Benares p. 6. etc. 

2 This question has been dealt with in detail in the introd. to 
S K. De's edttio pnneeps of the Vakrokthiivita. and is only 

riefly teferred to here. 
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Mahimabhatta*s citation of Kuntaka and his work, on the 
other. Mahimabhatta flourished, as we shall see. towards the 
end of the 11th century. We may, therefore, place Kuntaka 
between the middle of the 10th and the middle of the 11th. 
As this date falls in with the known dates of Abhinavagupta 
(whose latest date is 1015 A.D.), we may take Kuntaka as a 
contemporary of this commentator on Anandavardhana. 
Although Abhinava refers to various views about vakrokti 
held before his time, it is remarkable that he never alludes to 
the Vakrokti'jlvitS'kara who. as his title rajanaka indicates, 
was probably a Kashmirian, and whose work, if written 
before Abhinava’s time, ought not to have been, from its 
important nature and content, thus entirelv ignored by a 
rival theorist. 


( 2 ) 

The first two and a part of the third chapter of the work, 
which have been published, give a general outline of Kuntaka's 
main theory ; but it is not known how many chapters his 
original treatise comprised. The fourth chapter in the 
Madras MS. however, which breaks off without completing 
the work, may be presumed to have formed its natural con¬ 
clusion, inasmuch as it deals with the last variety of vnkrala 
enumerated by the author. The running prose Vrtti, accom¬ 
panying the Karika-^lokas, and forming an integral part of 
the work itself, appears to have been composed by Kuntaka 
himself ; foi. not only the commentator expressly identifies 
himself with the author, but the citations of later writers' 
indicate that the Karikas should be taken en bloc with t|ie 
Vftti. Besides quotations from Kalidasa. Bhavabhuti. 
Anahgaharsa (author of the Tapasa-vatsaraja), Hala, Bana, 
Magha, Bharavi, Bhallala, Amaru, Mayura. Srihar^a, Bhatla 
Narayana. Raja^ekhara, Kuntaka mentions by name 
Sarvasena. Manjira. Mayuraja, and the Udatta-ragnava, 

1 Comm, to Vyakti'vivcka p. 16 ; KSma-Jhenu on Vamana p. 6, 
etc. 
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and quotes from Bhamr-na. Rudrata and the Dhvanikara 
(=Anandavardhana). The work stands unique for its ex¬ 
position of the theory of vakrokti, which is apparently 
developed on the lines indicated by Bhamaha,^ as well as for 
its analysis of a poetic figure on its basis, which is implicitly 
accepted by all writers from Ruyyaka to Jagannatha.* 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Edition. By S. K. De, in the Calcutta Oriental Series, 1st ed. 
from a single MS 1923 ; 2nd revised and enlarged ed. 
is based on two MSS (from Madras and Jesalmere respec¬ 
tively), containing Unmesas i, ii and a part of Unmesa iii, 
with a resumd oE the unedited portion of Unmesa iii and 
iv. and an introduction. Calcutta Orient. Ser. 1928. 

KSEMENDRA 
(1 ) 

The industrious Kashmirian polygrapher Kscmendra, 
with the surname Vyasadasa, is notable in Sanskrit Poetics 
for his two interesting treatises. Aucitya-vicara-carca and 
Kavi-katf$habharatm. He refers to another work of bis/ 
devoted to the treatment of poetic figures, entitled Kavi- 
karnika. 

Ksemendra himself gives us an indication of his date. 
The concluding verses of his two works, as well as of his 
Suvftta-tilaka (ed. Kavyn^a Gucchaka 2. 1886), state that he 
wrote in the reign of king Ananta of Kashpic, while the 
colophon to his Samaya-matrka tells us that it was finished 

1 For an exposition see S. K. De’s Introd. to the 2nd ed. of 
Kuntaka’s work. Generally speaking, Kuntaka's Vakrokti signifies a 
mode of expression, diftering from and transcending the ordinary mode 
of speech, and resulting in a characteristic charmingncss {vaicitrya 
m vicchitti), and depends on the imaginative activity of the poet 
ikavi-pratibhBmirvartitaiva). 

2 See Jacobi, Ueber Begrijf und Wesen der poetischen Figurm 

in CN 1908. 3 In Aucit. Wc. 2. 

9 
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in the reign of the same king in lOSO A. D. His DaSSwOSrar 
carita, on the other hand, is dated by himself in 1066 A. D., in 
the reign of Kalasa, son and successor of Ananta. Anantn 
reigned from 1028 to 1063 A. D. crowning his son Kalasa in 
1063. Biihler^ is right, therefore, in fixing the period of 
K$emendra's literary activity in the second and third quarters 
of the 11th century.* 


( 2 ) 

Peterson proposed*, against the opinion of Biihler. who 
appears to have left the question open, the identification of 
K$einendra with Ksemaraja. the Saiva philosopher of 
Kashmir, who was a pupil of Abhinavagupta, and who wrote, 
among numerous other works, a commentary on the iiva-sutra 
and on Abhinavagupta's Paramartha-sara. Stein supports this 
identification, but Peterson himself appears to admit later on^ 
that his own theory is doubtful. In his Aucitya-vicara, 
K$emendra pays homage to Acyuta or Vi$nu ; but we know 
that he was. like his father, a Saiva in his youth but was 
converted afterwards into Vai^^avism. as he himself indicates, 
by Somacarya, This fact, as well as chronology, does not 
stand in the way of the proposed identification, but there 

1 Kashmir Rep. p. 46. 

2 Dhaaika. who lived towards the end of the lOth and the beginn¬ 
ing of the 11th century, appears to quote (on i. 61) two verses which 
occur in some MSS of Ksemen<lra*s Brhatkathd-nuUiiarJ (ii. 216w 
217). and this fact apparently militates against this conclusion of 
Ksemendra*s date; but we know that the BThatkathd-maHfafi svas 
composed about 1037 A.D., and as the four fines in question occur 
in one of the MSS only, it is generally admitted now, for this and 
other reasons, that they are later interpolations. Kfonendra {Atidt. 
vie. ad it. II. 16, 20) quotes Parimala (otherwise known as Padma- 
gupta) adio was a contemporary of Dhanafijaya and Dhanika. 

3 i {Detailed Report), 1883, p. 11, 85 and BOhler in I A xiii, 1884.. 

p. 29. BUhler really proposed the identification of Kfemarsja, author 
of Sllmba~pahc3iik&, with K^emendra who wrote Spanda-sofpdoha. 
but distinguished both ft-om the poet Knemendra Vyasadasa (see- 
Kashmir Rep. p. 81 and fiiX 4 hr p. zxiil.. 
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is no direct evidence to support it K9eniendra describes 
himself as son of Praka^endra and grandson of Sindbu*, 
and tne name of his preceptor is given as Gaftgaka.* He was 
also father of Somendra. and preceptor of Udayasiipha 
and rajaputra Lak^anaditya*. We know nothing, on the 
other hand, of K^emaraja’s genealogy or personal history. 
But we are told at the end of the Brhatkatha-manjan that 
K^emendra learnt sahitya from Abhinavagupta, while 
K^emaraja at the end of bis Svacchandoddyota^ (as well as 
in the colophon to his Stava-cintamani) is described as iifya 
of the same great philosopher. It is worth noting, however, 
that while Ksemendra's surname Vyasadasa^ is given in all 
his works (with the exception of his Kalarvilasa), it does not 
occur in any of Ksemaraja’s philosophical treatises. 
Ksemendra has taken care to let us know a great deal about 
himself, but Ksemaraja always hides his light under a bushel 
and is apparently free from this trace of natural vanity. 
The question, therefore, cannot be taken as definitely settled, 
and can be satisfactorily solved when, as Biihler long ago 
pointed out*, the name of Ksemaraja’s father is found.^ 

A list of Ksemendra's numerous works is given below. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a. Aucitya-vicdra-carcd 

Editions. (1) Kavyamala Gucchaka i. 1886. (2) With comm. 

Sahpdayato^ipl of Svetaranya*narayat|ia. Madras 1906. Our 

1 Concluding verse of the DaSavatdra. 

2 Aucit. vie. under il. 39. He quotes also Bhatta-Tauta. Among 
other citations we find Bhatta Bhallata, Gau^a-kumbhakara and 
Kunteivara-daiaya of Kalidasa. 

3 Kavhkai!^th&“ under v, i (pp. 138.139). Of his pupil Udayashpha. 
Ksemendra quotes LalUS,bhidh&na-mahilkavya. 

4 BQhler op. at. App. ii p. dxix (extract). 

5 Three stanzas are attributed to Vy&sadSsa in SubhUs* (460^ 

1658, 3039). ^ M 

7 For a brief rdsume of Ksemendra's two works, see below voL 
ii, di. ix (i); on his didactic and satiric works see S. K. De-, Hist, 
of Stmsk. Ut., Calcutta 1947, pp. 404-10. 
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references are to the former. Also ed. Chowkhamba 
Sansk. Series. Benares 1933. For an account of the 
work, see Peterson in JBRAS xvi pp. 167-180. where 
all the quotations in the work are collected together 
and discussed. 


b, Kavi~kanthaSharana 

Editions. (1) Kavyamala Gucchaka iv. 1887. 1899 (2) Chow- 
kbamba Sansk. Series. Benares 1933. A monograph 
on the work with analysis and German translation by 
J. Schonberg, Wien 1884 (in Sb. der Wiener Akad.). 

There is no trace of K^emendra's Kavhkarnikd. 

The Works of K$emendra. A list of the works of K$emen- 
dra. published and unpublished, is given here. Those which 
are quoted in Auciiya-vicdrat Kavi-kanfhdbharana and Suvrtta- 
tilaka are marked respectively with the signs (A), (K) and (S). 

1. Amrta'tarahga (or °turaftga) (K). 2. Aucitya-vicara. 3. 
Avasara-sara (A). 4. Kanaka-janaki (K). 5. Kala-vilasa (ed 
Kavyamala Gucchaka i). 6. Kavi-kanthabharana. 7. Kavi* 
karnika (A). 8. K$emendra-praka^a (mentioned in ABod 
38b). 9. Caturvarga-samgraha (A. K, and ed. Kavyamala 

Gucchaka S). 10. Caru-carya (ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka 2). 

11. Citrabharata-nataka (A and K) 12. Darpa-dalana (ed. 
Kavyamala Gucchaka 6. 1891). 13 Da^avataracarita-kavya 

<ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab. NSP. 1891). 14. De^opa- 
de^a (K ; ed. M. Kaul. Srinagar 1923). 15. Dana-puijata. 
16. Narma-mala (ed. M. Kaul. Srinagar 1923). 17. Niti- 
kalpataru (may be the same as Niti-lata quoted in A). 18. 
Padya-kadambari (K). 19. Pavana-panca^ika (S). 20. Bfhat- 
katha-mahjari (ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP 1901). 21. 
Baiiddhavadana<kalpalata (A ; with its Tibetan version, ed. 
Sarat Chandra Das, 2 vols. Bibl. Ind. 1888-1918). 22. 
Bharata-manjari (ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP 1898). 23. 
Muktavali-kavya (A and K). 24. Munimata-mimaipsa (A). 
25. Rajavali (mentioned in Kahlapa i. 13). 26. Ramaya^a- 
manjari (ed. Bhavadatta and Parab, NSP 1903). 27. 
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Lalitaratna-mala. 28. Loka-prakasa (Text in transliteration, 
tnd. Stud, xviii, 1898. pp. 208-412 ; J. Bloch with trans. 
notes etc. P. Geuthner, Paris 1914) (A). 29 Lavanyavatl- 

kavya (A and K). 30. Vatsyayana-sutra-sara (A and Quoted 

in Panca-sayaka). 31. Vinaya-valll (A). 32. Vclala-p; nca- 
vim^ati (from the Brhatkatha-manjarl. ed. H. Uhle, Mtinchen 
1924). 3?. Vyasa$(aka mentioned in Biihler's Kashmir Report 
(1877) no. 154 ; see p. 45-46. 34. i^a^ivamsa-mahakavya (K). 

35. Samaya-matrka (ed. Dur^prasad and Parab. NSP 1888). 

36. Suvrtta-tilaka (ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka 2 ; also ed. 
Chowkhamba Skt. Series 1933. 37. Sevya-sevakopadesa (ed. 
Kavyamala Gucchaka 2). The Hastijanaprakasa mentioned 
by Schbnberg and Peterson is by K$emendra, son of Yadu 
Sarman (see Kavyamala p. 115 fn and Aufrecht i. 765). The 
Navaucitya-vicard in Schdnberg is probably the same work as 
Aucitya-vicara. The Kala-vUasa has been translated into 
German by R. Schmidt in IPZKiVf xxviii. 1914. p. 406-35 ; 
the Darpa-dalana by the same in ZDMG Ixix, 1915, pp. 1-51 
(also ed. and transl. by B. A. Hirszbant. St. Petersberg 1892); 
Samaya-matrka, trs. by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1903. Parts of 
Hthatkatha-manjarl has been translated by Sylvain Levi 
klst Lambhaku with text in Roman) in JA vi. 1885, pp. 397- 
479 ; by Leo v. Mankowski (Pahcatantra. with text in 
Roman), Leipzig 1892. 

BHOJA 

( 1 ) 

The earliest writer on Poetics who quotes Bhoja seems 
to be Hemacandra^ who flourished, as we shall see. in the 
first half of the 12th century ; while Vardhamana, who 
however did not write till 1140 A.D., mentions Bhoja in vhe 
second verse of his Gam ratna, the Vrtti on which explains 
this Bhoja as the author of the Sarasvathkanfhabharana. 
The latest writer quoted by Bhoja appears to be RajaSekhara* 

1 p. 295 Comm., besides anonymous quotations. 

2 Fm KarpAnt-maMr, MluW*. and ViddkaSnW. See Slea 
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whose latest date is the begioning of the 10th century, 
although some verses from the Cauro-pancdiiJ^ (no. 12,ed. 
Bohlen), attributed to Bihlana, occur in the, Santsvati'-k* 
{ad i. 1S2)'. Bhoja appears also to refer in one verse {ad i. 
71. p. 22) to Muiija. apparently Munja-vakpatir&ja of 
MRlava. Jacob” is misleading in putting down the name of 
Nami'Sadhu (who did not write his commentary on Rudraja 
till 1069 A.D.) in the list of authors quoted by Bhoja ; for 
the verses in question, though found in Nami, are not Nami's 
own but really quoted by him from previous authors”. Bhoja 
also quotes about sixteen times several verses occurring in 
DaSa-rupaka and its commentary”, which belong to the time 
of Munja. i.e. the end of the 10th and the beginning of the 
11th century. The internal evidence of the text, therefore, 
places the author of the Sarasvaii~k^ in the period between the 

Konow's ed. of Karpura-mafi]' iq). lyS f.. for the quotations; also 
Jacob IRAS, 1897. p. 304f. 

1 We have not based any chronological inference on this, because 
Bihlana's authorship of the woik is not beyond question, and Self 
tries to demonstrate the existence of a poet called Cora or Caun. 
whose date Is not Jenowa, 

2 op. cit. p, 304. 

3 For instance, the verse ayarp pad/nBsanitana* (Bhoja ad i. SI, 
p. 15) is found, no doubt, in Nami on xi. 24, but it is really a quotation, 
along with several other verses in the same context, from B hlmaha 
ii. 55. Similarly the two verses sa maruta and sa pltavBsS, quoted by 
BhSmaha himself (ii. 41,58) from some previous authors (one of whose 
names is given as RSmaiarman) occur in Bhoja anonymously (ad i. 121 
pp.43,44) but they are also quoted by Nami in the same context. 
There is no reason to suppose that Bhoja took these verses from Namt'a 
Comm, instead of going directly to Bh&maha, from whom he quotes 
several other verses directly (e.g. Skroian nahvayan, Bhoja ad iil. 8. 
p. 144»Bbgmahaii.94; BhSmaha ii. 92-Bhoja iv. 51, p. 226-7= 
Subh3t“ 1645 bhSmakasya). Similar remarks apply to the other 
supposed quotations given by lacob, whow mistake is probably due to 
the fact that Bhftmaha's text was not available to h im . 

4 One verse under Daia^BpalEa iv. 66 (laksmhpayodharotsaAga") 
which Dhanifca quotes as his own (ynrAd mamoivd) is quoted by Bhoja 
as example of AnyuUiCS. K. iv). 
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second and the fourth quarters of,the 11th century ; and as 
this date fits in easily with the known date of the ninth Para- 
mara ruler Bhoja of Dhara. one of the well>known princes of 
the 11th century, noted for his patronage of letters, the two 
may be taken to have been reasonably identified. Our Bboia 
is frequently cited in later Alaipkara literature as Bhojaraja, 
and sometimes simply as ralan^ which designation, like that 
of muni applied to Bharata. seems to mark him out par exr 
ceUence in this literature. 

( 2 ) 

Kahlana states (vii. 259)< that king Bhoja ot Dhara was 
the true friend of poets; and it is possible that he had himself 
literary predilections. He was son and successor of Sindhu> 
raja and nephew of Munja^vakpatiraja who was also, as 
we have seen, a great patron of letters. The date of Bhoja is 
well known from his own and other inscriptions*. Alberuni* 
mentions him as still reigning in 1030 A.D.. while the date 
^aka 964= 1042 A.D. is given by the Rajamrgahka which is 
attributed to Bhoja. We know also that he fought with 
Calukya Jayasimha HI between 1011 and 1019 A.D., and with 
the letter's successor Some^vara (1042-1066 A.D.) who. ac¬ 
cording to Bihlana. took Dharfi by storm and forced Bhoja to 
flee. Bihlapa himself speaks of Bhoja as of a contemporary 
whom he did not visit though he might have done so**. In 

1 e.g. Vidyidhara pp. 98, ISO, 192,287,304, and Mallinatha pp. 287, 
304 etc. 

2 sa ca bhoja-narendrai ca dSnotkarfena viSrutaufsA/i tmamm kfo^e 
lidyaift dvSvastini kavi-bSndhavau. 

3 IA Vi, p. S3f (Ujjain Plate. 1021-22 A.D.) ; £1 i. p. 23IK33; Efix. 
]!. 182 (Banswara Plhte, 1020 A.D); £/xviii, p. 320 (Betma PLata, 1020 
A.D.); the Sarasvati Image Inscriptioa in the Br. Museum (Rmpam, 
192A p. 18 ; 1033 A.D .); Tilakwada Copper plate (Proc. of thg Jat 
Orient. Conf. p. 319 ; 1047 A.D.) etc. 

4 ed. Sachau i. 191. According to Merutuhga, Bhoja succeeded 
Mufija in Saqivat 1078== 1022 A.D. See. however, Bhandarkar, Rep. 
1882-83. pp. 44-45. 

5 Biihler’s ed. VikramAAkm* p. 23 fo ; alio text xviii. 96. 
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Kahlana’s assertion, referred to above, with respect to Bhoja 
and Ksitiraja, the phrase tasmin kfane is taken by Biihler to 
refer to the period when, after the nominal coronation of 
Kalasa In 1062 A.D.. Ksitiraja became a samnyasin and some¬ 
times visited king Ananta in order to console him. If this 
interpretation is correct, we get a limit to Bhoja’s date at 
1062 A.D. A copper-plate of his successor Jaysimha^ how¬ 
ever. is dated 1055 A.D., and throws doubt on Biihler's con¬ 
jecture. All this, however, will justify us in fixing Bhoja*a 
date with great probability between 1010 and 1055 A.D.; i.e, 
roughly covering a part of the first and whole of the 
second quarter of the 11th century, and he may have lived in¬ 
to the third quarter of the same century. The exact dates of 
his accession and death are unknown ; but it seems that he 
died after long illness, in the midst of wars with Bhima. king 
of Gujarat and with Kalacuri Karna. king of Tripuri’. 

( 3 ) 

Besides bis well-known Sarasvatl-kanthabharanaM Bhoja 
appears also to have written a work called Srfigara-prakaia*^ 
a MS of which exists in the Government Oriental MSS 
Library, Madras*. It is composed in 36 prakQias^% and is 
described as the largest known work in Sanskrit Poetics. It 
deals with both Poetics and Dramaturgy. The first eight 

1 El iii, pp. 46-50 (Mandhata Plate). 

2 Prabandha-cintSmaifi of MerutuAga, Tawney's trs. p. 4. 

3 This work is mentioned by VidySdbara p. 98 ; by KumSrasvftmin 
p. 114,221; by RSyamukuta and Sarvananda on Amara ; by HemSdri 
on Raghu etc. 

4 Mentioned in the Rep. of the Working of the Peripatetic Party 
of the Library, 1916-19. The work has not yet been published, except 
three PrakiSas (22-24) by Yadugiri Yatiraj of Melcote (Mysore 1926) and 
extracts given by V. Raghavan in his Srhgara-prakSSa (i, pt. 2, pp. 
513-42). But V. Raghavan has made a detailed study of the work in the 
work cited (vol. i, pt 1 and ii, Bomby 1940, pp. 1-5421. 

5 The whole of ch. xxvi is missing, as also the end of ch. xxv and 
beginning of di. xxvii, bes id e s imaller gaps. 
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chapters are devoted to the quasi-grammatical question 
relating to word and its sense as the means of expression, and 
the theory of vrtti. The ninth and the tenth chapters describe 
the blemishes and excellences of expression {dosa and guna ); 
while the eleventh and twelfth chapters deal respectively with 
the Mahakavya and the drama. The next twenty-four chapters 
treat exclusively of the Rasas, of which the SrAgara or love 
in its various aspects (in relation to the four Puru$arthas, 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Mok$a) is maintained, in the light 
of his novel theory of one Rasa of Ahamkara-Abhimana- 
Sffi^ra. to be the principal and essential ; and the work 
derives its name from Bhoja's theory that SrAgara is the only 
one Rasa admissible\ As in the Sarasvatl-k'’, this work, in 
the manner of a cyclopaedic compilation, gives a large num¬ 
ber of quotations to illustrate the rules and principles laid 
down. Saradatanaya’s Bhava-prakaiana, which deals with the 
same subject, constitutes really a summary of the important 
chapters of Bhoja. 

( 4 ) 

The Searasvathkanthabharana, consisting of five Paricchedas. 
is not a very original work, but consists chiefly %t a patient 
compilation in an encyclopaedic manner from earlier treatises., 
especially from Dandin. from whom he takes, according to 
the calculation of Jacob”, no less than 164 illustrations. From 
the index of citations given by Jacob, we find that Vamana 
is quoted 22 times. Rudrata 19 times, the Dhvanydloka 
more than 10 times (six of the karikas being reproduced), 
while it is curious to note that Bhoja makes a good use 

1 Cf Vidyidhara raja tu irngaram ekam eva ifUgara-prakaie rasam 
uraricakara p. 98 ; KumarasvSmin p. 221 irngSra eka eva tasa iti 
ifngBra-prakSia-karah. For a brief riSsumd of the work see below under 
vol. ii. ch. 6.—Bhoja in four chapters (xviii-xri) deals with what he 
calls Dhanna-^fugara. Artha-srngara, K3nia-^rnga.ra and Moksa-4rngara. 
But be devotes 16 chapters (xxii-xxvi) entirely to what may be called 
Laukika gf^gira in its Saipbboga and Vipralambha aspects. 

2 loc. at. 
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Of Bhatti*s illustrations of the figure yamaka and its numeroin 
subspecies. After dealing with general topics of Poetics, 
the work speaks somewhat symmetrically of 16 Dofas 
respectively of Pada. Vakya and Vakyartha, and 24 Gupas 
respectively of Sabda and Vakyartha. In the second and third 
chapter 24 Sabdalamkaras and Artbalamkaras respectively are 
defined and illustrated. In the fourth chapter 24 Sabdartha- 
lamkaras are similarly dealt with. It is noteworthy that the 
Ritis. mentioned as six in number, are regarded as Sabdartha- 
lamkaras. In the fifth chapter we have a treatment of Rasas, 
Bhavas, Nayaka-nayika, the five Samdhis, and four Vrttis. etc. 
While the chief value of Bhoja's work consists in its abundant 
wealth of illustrations and examples, numbering more than 
1500. to every rule and prescription, it is nevertheless interest* 
ing as embodying, in the main, a tradition of opinion, which 
is also represented in the Agni-purana. but which in many 
respects stand.^ apart from the orthodox Kashmirian school. 

Bhoja is credited with having composed more than 80 
works, most of which are voluminous. His work on 
Grammar (ed. Madras Univ, 1937 ; also ed. Trivandrum Skt. 
Series, with Hrdayaharini Comm, of Narayana Dandanatha. 
193S>48) is also called Sarasvati ka^habharana, 

( 5 ) 

The commentators on Bhoja. as noted below, are 
numerous, but they are not of much importance. Ratne^vara’s 
commentary has been published several times together with 
the text, but so far only three chapters of it have been printed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a. Sarasvati kanihabharam 

Editions. (1) by A. Borcoah. Calcutta 1884. (2) by Viresvara 
Sastri. Benares 1888 (chs. iv and v). (3) by Jivananda 
Vidyasagar with Comm, of RatneSvara (on. chs. i iii), 
Calcutta 1894. (4) by Kedarnath Durgaprasad and 
Vasudev L. Panshikar. Nirnaya Sagar Press, with Comm. 
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of Ratne^vara (on i-iii) and of Jagaddhara foo iv). 
Bombay 192S, 1934. Our references are to ed. Boorah 
1884. 

Commentaries. (1) Ralna-darpann by Mi^ra Ratne^vara. Ed. 
with the text by Jivananda. Calcutta 1894 ; ed. Benares 
and ed. NSP, as above. The nominal author Rama«iiplia- 
deva, mentioned in the introductory stanza 2. is appaiently 
the author's patron. In the colophon, the author's name 
is given as Mi^ra RatneSvara ; and in Benares ed. of the 
text, the commentary is said to have been written at the 
command of Ramasimha-deva (of Tirhut?). In the 
Catalogues, the work is sometimes inaccurately given as 
by Ramasimha-deva. The author refers to a comm, on the 
Kav, prak. by himself. Only the first three chapters of this 
Ratna-darpana have been published in the editions noted ; 
and both the Madras and Bodleian MSS contain these 
chapters only. RatneSvara appears to have flourished 
an the 14th century A.D. (2) ^Marjana by Harinaths^. 
mentioned by himself in his Comm, on Dapdin (A Bod 
206b). See above p. 70. (3) Dufkara-citra-prakdiikd by 
Laksi^inatha Bhatta. He may be identical with Laksmi- 
natha who. according to Kielhorn Report 1880 81 p. 71, 
wrote his Pingala-pradipa in 1601 A.D. Kieihorn's MS of 
this latter work appears to have been copied in 1660. 
while Burnell's (Pihgalartha-diptkd pp. S3b. 17fb) in 
1632 A.D. (4) by Jagaddhara, son of Ratnadhara 

and Damayanti. Extract given in Ulwar Cat. 1086 and 
Stein p. 275. The printed portiob ot the Comm, in the 
NSP ed. is on the 4th chapter. This work is probably 
earlier than the 17th century but later than the 14th (see 
Bhandarkar, Pref. to Mdlati mSdhavapp. xviii-xxi). Jagad- 
dhara’s genealogy is given thus: Cande£vara->'Vede§vara 
<or Vedadhara)->Ramadhara (Ramc^vara)->-Gadadhara'->‘ 
Vidyadhara-^-Ratnadhara-vJagaddhara. He wrote several 
commentaries (Aufrecht i. 195) e.g. on the Megha^dutOt 
ySsavadattS, Vetfi-sarphara, Malatt-madhava etc. MS in 
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Stein (p. 276) is datedlSaka lS21=:=i46(i A.D. (5) Comm. 

by Harikrsna Vyasa. SCB 34. 

b. Sfhgara-prakaia 

The only known MS is in the Government Oriental MSS 
Library, Madras, mentioned in their Report quoted above. 
The work has not yet b(*en published except in parts ; see 
above p. 136. 

Of other published works bearing the name of Bhoja. the 
Samardhgam-sutradhara (ed. T. Ganapati Sastri. 2 vols. GOS. 
Baroda 1924, 1925) deals chiefly with architecture and 
iconography ; the Yukti-kalpataru (ed. Isvara Chandra Sastri. 
Calcutta 1917) with Nlti>l§astra ; the Tattava-prakdsa, ed. T. 
Ganapati Sastri, with Tatparya-dipika comm, of Srikumara. 
Trivandrum Skt. Series 1920 ; trs. E. P. Janvier in M liv. 1925. 
pp. 151-56) with religio-philosophical topics ; while the Raja- 
mdrtanda commentary on the Yoga-sutra (ed. Bibl. Ind. 
Calcutta 1883 ; ed. Chowkhamba Skt. Series, along with the 
text and Gve other comm. Benares 1930; ed Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar. Calcutta 1903 ; trs. Ganganath Jha, Bombay 1907) is 
devoted to an exposition of the Yoga philosophy. 

mahimabhatta 

i 1 ) 

Rajanaka Mahiman. Mahimaka or MahimabhaUSp who 
is cited generally as the Vyaktiviveka-kara' from the name 
of his work. was. as indicated by his title, probably a Kash¬ 
mirian writer, who describes himself as son of SrI-Dhairya 
and disciple of mahdkavi 2§yamala. He informs us at the 
outset of his work (i. 3) that his principal object is to consider 
the views of the Dhvanikara ; and as in the course of his 
discourse he examines the text of the Dhvanydloka, quoting 

1 Vi^vaniitha, ed. Durgaprasad, NSP., 191S, p. 18.249 ; Mallinatha 
on Kir&ta iii. 21 ; Ruyyaka, ed. NSP.. p. 12; Keiava Miira 
p. 8041 ; Jagaonitha p. 13 etc. Keiava mentions his name as Mahiman. 
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from the Karika and the Vrtti with a minuteness which can¬ 
not be mistaken, we may infer with certainty that he was 
later than Anandavardhana^ It is also probable that Mahima- 
bhatta was later than Anandavardhana's commentator, 
Abhinavagupta ; for in some places he betrays an acquain¬ 
tance with the latter's work. At p. 19. for instance. Mahima- 
bhafta quotes directly a long passage from the Locana 
(p. 33). and shows himself alive to the point in¬ 
volved in Abhinava's discussion by criticising it. The 
passage refers to Dhvanyaloka i. 13 where the Dhvanikara 
uses the verb vyahktah in the dual number with the express 
purpose, as Abhinava explains, of indicating a duality of 
sense. Bhatta Nayaka appears to have taken exception to 
this use of the dual number, upon which Abhinava concludes 
by remarking: tena yad bhafta-tiayakena dvi~vacanam dufitam 
tad gaja-nimllikayaiva. Mahimabhatta, referring to this 
discussion, quotes anonymously the remarks of Abhinava 
(not only the aboveline but the whole passage), with the state¬ 
ment: kecid vimdninah...yad dhus tad bhrdnti-mulam (p. 19). 
The terms of reference apparently indicate, as Narasimha 
Iyengar rightly points out.^ that Mahimabhatta is here referr¬ 
ing clearly to Abhinava as a theorist of a rival system who, 
if not contemporaneous, could not have flourished long before 
his own time. It should be noted that Mahimabhatta quotes 
and criticises (p. 28) certain views set forth by Kuntaka in his 
Vakrokti-jivita (i. 7-8) and attempts to show that Vakrokti, 
like Dhvani, is to be included under Anumana. He also, quotes 
from RajaSekhara’s Bdla~rdmayam (pp. 40, 50) and Viddha- 
idlabhanjika (p. 85). This gives us one terminus to Mahima- 
bhafta’s date. On the other hand. Ruyyaka who, as we shall 
see. flourished in the first half of the 12th century and pro¬ 
bably also wrote the anonymous commentary on Mahima¬ 
bhatta (printed in the Trivandrum edition of the text), is the 

1 Cf Jayaratba p. 12 ; dhvanikdraittarabhSvl vyaktivivekakara ifi, 
the Dhvanik&ra being, to Jayaratba, Anandavardhana himself. 

2 JJtAS, 1908, pp. 6Sf. 
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earliest writer to quote and criticise Mahimabhatla.^ We 
may. therefore, assign Mahimabhatta to the period between 
Abhinava and Ruyyaka. i.e later than the first quarter of the 
11th but earlier than the first quarter of the 12th century, and 
approximately fix his date towards the last half or the end of 
the 11th century. This date will be in harmony with the 
probable date of ^yamala. who is mentioned by Mahimabhalfa 
as his preceptor, if this £;yamala is the same poet as is quoted 
by K$emendra.’ 


C 2 ) 

It is difiacult to determine what relation Mahimabhalta bore 
to Sahkuka who was also, like Mahimabhatta, an anumiti^ 
vadin* in his theory of Rasa, for Safikuka’s work has not yet 
been recovered. Our author claims for himself originality 

1 Iyengar (op. cit.) and Harichand (op. citt p. lOS) think, that 
Mahimabhatta is *'quoted or criticised" by Mammata ; but. as Kav, 
prak. V, p. 252(B. S. S. 1917) shows, Mammafa does not at all cite 
Mahimabhatta or -his work, but only criticises an anurnSna-fhcory 
which tries to explain the concept of dhvani by means of inference. 
No chronological conclusion can be based on this ; for Anandavardhana 
also refers to a similar theory long before Mahimabhatta wrote. 

2 Aucit. vie. ad il. 16 ; Suvrtta, tit. ad ii. 31. Also SubhS?" 2292. 
Ksemendra's $yamala appears to be identical with Syamilaka, who 
wrote the Bhana entitled Pada-iaditaka (ed. Ramakrishna Kavi and 
Ramanatha Sastri, Madras 1922) ; for the verses, attributed to $ygmala 
in the two works of K^mendra noted above, occur as St. 33 and 125 
respectively in the printed text of the Bhipa. The colophon describes 
the author of the ShSna as son of Viive^varadatta and an udicya 
(northerner), which makes it probable that he is the Kashmirian* 
By&mala, Sygmalaka or $y&milaka, also cited by Abbinavagupta. Both 
Abhinava and Kuntaka quote anonymously verses from thisBhftQa. 
The verse ascribed to 5y&malaka in the Subhit9“ (prdyaicittaip mfgayate 
yal^ priyS'pSda-taditahlkfSlariiyarp diras tasya 

adhubhUj) refers unmistakably to this Bhana and the second line 
occurs in a slightly modified form in the BhfiQa itself (ad SI. 132). 
Ujaiekhara cites a fiyimadeva (pp. 11,13,17). 

3 He is so called by Mallinatha {TaralU p. 85) and Kumarasvlmiisi 
(p. 219). 
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of treatment and freedom from slavish imitation/ and hia 
omission of all references to his predecessor need not, there¬ 
fore, appear strange. The only testimony of Ramacarana. 
an 18th century Bengal commentator on Visvanatha.* need 
not be seriously considered; but it is probable that the theory 
developed by Mahima did not originate in himself. Ananda- 
vardhana refutes at some length some theory of anumanc 
(pp. 20If) which attempted to explain that the suggested sense 
posited by the d/ivuni-theory, can be arrived at by the process 
of logical inference. Mahimabhatta himself gives Antara* 
flokas or Antarayas (besides Saingraha-iSlokas summarising a 
discussion), which add to the discussion and are probably 
adduced from extenal sources, indicating previous exposition 
of similar topics by other writers. Thus. Mahimabhatta pro¬ 
bably worked out systematically some such thesis (anticipa¬ 
ted. it may be. by Anandavardhana). as a direct rejoinder to 
Ananda’s classical exposition ; but there is no evidence to 
connect him with the theory accredited to Sahkuka by 
Abhinavagupta and others. 

The Vyakti-viveka, consisting of three Vimarfas. is 
essentially a vigorous piece of polemic writing, which does not 
propose to set forth any new theory or system, but whose only 
object is to demolish the theory of Dhvani by shewing that the, 
so-called function of Vyanjana posited by Anandavardhana 
is nothing more than the already recognised process of 
Anumana or logical inference. In the first VimarSa he states 
and amplifies his own position by criticizing the definition of 
Dhvani. In the second Vimar^a he considers the question of 
Aucitya, relating to l^abda and Artha. In the third Vimarfo 
about forty examples are cited from the Dhvanya-loka and 
shewn to be really cases of Anumana and not of Vyafijana ^ 

1 He says, for instance, that he has written his work without looking 
into Candrika and Darpa^a, which apparently had the same object in 
view as the demolition of the dhvafii-theory (i. 4, S). 

2 ed. Durgaprasad p. 248, ed. R6er p. 121 note : iankuka~ 
mat^nuySyinarfi vyaktiviveka-kSrSdlnSm mataip du^ayati. 

3 Mahimabhatta's views will be considered in detail below in vol. ii. 
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( 3 ) 

From the Vyakti-viveka itself (p. 108) we learn that 
Mahimabhaua also wrote a work entitled Tattvokti-koia, 
where he is said to have discussed what he calls pratibhar 
tattva in connexion with the poetic conception of an idea. 

Mahimabhatta’s work which recognised the new con¬ 
cept of dhvanit but tried to explain it by tne established 
process of anumana (and not by the separate function of 
vyanjana explained by Anandavardhana), never found any 
recognition in the hands of later theorists, most of whom 
became partisans of the latter. Even his commentator does 
not appear to possess much sympathy for his somewhat 
extreme view,’* and Mahimabhaua is rather unique in having 
no followers in later literature. 

The commentator referred to has been identihed with some 
reason’ with Ruyyaka, who has another commentary on 
Mammata to his credit, as well as several independent works 
on Alamkara. We shall deal with him hereafter as an inde- 
pendent writer on Alamkara, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Edition. By T. Ganapati Sastri with introd. notes and an 
anonymous Comm, (attributed to Ruyyaka). in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series 1909. The Comm, breaks off in the middle 
of the 2nd Vimar^a. 


1 Cf Jacobi Sb. der Preuss. Akad. xidv. 225 fa. 

2 Mahimahhatta's views are vigorously criticised by Ruyyaka (Alant. 
sarvasva, pp. IZf), and Vi^van&tha {Sdhityordarpana, p. 248f)< 

3 For the arguments summarised see Kane, HSF, p. 245. 
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MAMMATA AND ALLAJA 

( 1 ) 

A great deal of uncertainty exists with regard to the exact 
date of Mamma^a whose name,^ as well as the title rajanaka, 
indicates that he was probably a Kashmirian. The story 
relied upon by HalP and Weber* that Mammata was the 
maternal uncle of the author of Naisadha may be relegated 
to the region of fantastic fables which often gather round 
celebrated names. The lower limit of Mammafa's date, 
however, may be hxed with reference to one dated MS* and 
two commentaries on the Kavya prakaia, of which the date 
can be ascertained. The commentary of Manikyacandra is 
expressly dated in Saipvat 1216=1159-60 A. D. The exact 

1 Aufrecht (i. 432) notes that Mammata’s original name was 
Mahimabhatta on the mistaken authority of Ke^ava Mirra's erroneous 
citation (p. 80-81). The passage in which Kelava cites Mahimabhatta 
clearly refers not to Mammata but to Mahimabhatta, author of the 
Vyakti-viveka, mentioned in the same context. The verse anaucitySd rte, 
however, which is thus quoted and attributed to Mahiman by Ke^ava , 
occurs originally in the Vi-tti of the DhvanySloka (p. 145) from which 
apparently it is also cited in the Vyakti-viveka (pp. 31, 114) with a 
sa ev&ha^ along with many other verses similarly quoted from the same 
text. Ke&ava might have taken the verse directly from Vyakti- 
viveka's citation, without knowing the original source, and wrongly 
attributed it to Mahiman himself. It does not occur at all in the KSv. 
prak. Aufrecht's suggestion, therefore, that Mammata is a corruption 
of the name Mahimabhatta, like his other supposition that the name 
Rudrabhatta yields Rudrata, is unwarranted. Cf Peterson ii p. 19. 

2 Introd. to VSsavadattS p. 55. 

3 Hist, of Sanskm Lit. (Eng. trans, 2nd ed.), p. 232 fn. 

4 A Jesalmere Jaina Bhandar MS of Kav. prak. appears to have 
been copied in Saqivat 1215 Alvina 14 (=1158 A.D. Oct. 8) at Anahila- 
phtaka while Kumarapgla was still ruling. It is noteworthy that the 

10 
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date of Ruyyaka’s commentary is not known, but wc know 
from other sources that Ruyyaka flourished in the second 
and third quarters of the 12th century. The earliest dated 
MS from Jesalmere appears to have been copied in 1158 A.D. 
Mammata. therefore, cannot be placed later than the beginn¬ 
ing of the 12th century.^ 

The other limit cannot be settled so satisfactorily. It has 
been maintained that Mammata in one verse {bhoja^mpates 
tat-tydgortilayitam under x. 26b ; B. S. S. ed. 1917. p. 684) 
eulogises Bhoja with whom he may be presumed to have 
been contemporaneous. This is sought to be supported by 


colophon states that it is the joint work, of Mammata and Alaka (kfri 
mamniatalakayoh). See P. K Code in JOR^ xui. p. 46'S3 (=his Studies 
in Ind. Lit. Hist, i, p. 23Sf.) 

1 Jhalakikara maintains, on the authority of Paramananda. 
Cakravartin and NSgojl on Mammata, that Mammata in several places 
criticises Ruyyaka, who therefore must be placed earlier than Mammata* 
But the passages he cites do not support his contention. Thus, the verse 
raiati taflyam (Kdv. prak. p. 7S8) is supposed to be directed against 
Ruyyaka p. 199. where the same verse is quoted in the same context. 
It appears, however, that Mammata gives this verse as an instance of 
iahJdlamkdra-sarrikara without any comment but with the simple- 
statement ^'tat here we have a commixture of yamaka and anuloma- 
pratiloma-citra dependent on one another. Ruyyaka. on the other 
hand, citing the same verse and referring to the opinions of **other 
authors*' comments on it at some length. He remarks that though the 
verse is given by some as an example of iabddlarrtkdra-samkara, such 
commixture of iabdSlarrikaras, in his opinion, is not possible, and the 
example is faulty. The verse itself occurs in Ratnakara's Hara-vijaya 
(v. 137). Jayaratha and Samudrabandha also remark in this connexion 
that the anonymous authors, referred to by Ruyyaka in his criticism, 
allude to "Mammata and others." Besides. Ruyyaka himself quotes 
(p. 102) Mammata's KSrika iv. lS-16. Jayaratha expressly says that 
Ruyyaka wrote a commentary on Mammata called KavyaprakMa- 
samketa (p. 102). In several other places, both Jayaratha and Samudra¬ 
bandha point out that Ruyyaka is criticising Mammata (e.g. Jayaratha 
pp 77,102,107,150, 163,199, 204 : Samudrabandha pp. 23,25,'ll9.156, 
243 249, etc.). 
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the Story, related by a very late commentator Bhimasena.^ 
that Mammata was the son of Jayyata and had two brothers 
Kayyata and Uvvata. of whom Uvvata (or Uvata) is taken to 
be the well known commentator on Vedic works, some of 
which, as he himself tells us. were composed in Avanti while 
Bhoja was still reigning (bhoje rajyatn prasasaii). It is sugges¬ 
ted on this ground that Uvvata was probably the medium of 
the quotation referred to above relating to his royal patron ; 
or, assuming it to have been composed by Mammata himself, 
it might have obtained for its author an introduction into the 
munificent court of BhojaBut this theory is untenable ; for 
Uvvata tells us that his father’s name was Vajrata and not 
Jayyata ; and it is not clear that the stanza in question, given 
anonymously as an instance of the figure udatta (which 
consists of a description of the wealth and prosperity of an 
exalted personage) was composed by Mammata himself, who 
certainly borrows similar illustrative verses from various 
sources. All that this anonymous verse may be taken to 
establish is that its allusion to king Bhoja indicates that 
Mammata was probably not earlier than Bhoja. 

We may, therefore, place Mammata between Ruyyaka on 
the one hand and Bhoja on the other, if wc may assume, on 
the authority of the commentators, the identity of this Bhoja 
with the Pararaara Bhoja of Dhara. the reputed author of the 
Sdrasvatl k'*. In other words. Mammata probably belongs to 
the period between the middle of the 11th and the first quar¬ 
ter of the 12th century. Allowing two generations to intervene 
between him and Ruyyaka, we may assign Maipmata’s literary 
activity roughly to the last quarter of the *llth century. 
Mammata mentions Abhinavagupta who was still living in 
1015 A.D. (see above), and quotes anonymously (under x, I3i, 

1 Introd. to c6. Kav~prak. in B.S.S (3rd. sd 1917) pp. 6-7 also 
extract in Peterson i, p 94. 

2 Ganganatha Jha in his introd. to his trans. ol Kav. prak. 
pp. vi-vii. 
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pur&iji yasy&m) from Navasahasanka-carita (canto i), which 
was composed about lOOS A. D. 

( 2 ) 

Although well-known for his Kavya~prak&^a, which helped 
to establish finally and exclusively the doctrines of the 
Kashmirian school of Anandavardhana. Mammata is also the 
author of a less known work entitled the Sabda-vy&para- 
paricaya which, as its name implies, is a short dissertation on 
the expressive functions (Vrtti) of words, a topic which he 
discusses also in the second Ullasa of Kav. prdk. Mammata. 
like most writers on Poetics, was also well>versed in the 
allied science of grammar, proficiency in which he also dis¬ 
plays in the larger work/ 

On a summary examination of the contents of the 
Kavya-prakdSa,^ it will appear that the work is care¬ 
fully planned and systematically worked out. Peterson, 
however, on the indication given in Rajanaka Ananda's 
Nidarfana^ commentary, first called in question the unity of 

1 A work on music called Samgita-ratnavati is attributed to 
Mammata by Gajapati NSrSyapadeva in his Samglta-NarSyana (see 
V. Raghavan in ABORIt xvi (1934-35), p. 131 ; and references therein). 

2 The KSvya-prakHa, in ten Ullasas, consists of KarikS, Vrtti and 
illustrations. The topics in brief are: 1. Purpose, source and definition 
of KSvya, and its division into Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama. 11. 
Explanation of Abhidhi, Lak^ana and Vyafijanfi, and subdivisions of 
Laksana and Vyafijana. III. Vyafijakatva of all kinds of senses. IV. 
Division of Dhvani into Avivak^ita-v&cya and Vivak$itfinyapara-vScya. 
Nature of Rasa. V. Guuibhuta-vyangya and its eight subdivisions. VI. 
Citra-kfivya VII. Do$as of Pada, Vfikya, Artha and of Rasa. How a 
Dosa may become charming. VIII. Distinction of Guna and Alamkara. 
Only three Gunas (M&dhurya, Ojas and Prasada) admitted. Combina¬ 
tion of letters conducive to Gupas. IX. Figures of 8abda. Vakrokti 
(of 81esa and K&ku), Anuprfisa (Cheka-, Vrtti- and Lata-), Yaraaka and 
its varieties, 81e$a, CitraC* and Punar-uktavad&bhasa. Figures of Artha. 
enumerated and defined as 61. 

3 The name of this comm, is Sitikantha-vibodhana as well aa 
KHvyaprakiUarnidariana. 
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the work, although his first errpneous iiDpression\ corrected 
afterwards by himself*, was that the Karika-text was 
composed by Mammata. while the running prose Vrtti was 
added by some other hand. There is enough evidence now 
to show that Mammata composed nearly the whole work 
(Karika and Vrtti). and only a small portion of the last chapter, 
left incomplete by him. was completed by another author, 
whose name is given by Ananda as Alata or Alaka. That 
the fact of joint-authorship is skilfully concealed is supposed 
to be alluded to in the last verse, given in some of the MSS*, 
which apparently says that "this way of the learned, though 
different yet appearing identical, is not strange, for here the 
only cause is a properly constructed (plan of) combination.’* 
This may be explained, no doubt, as meaning that the author 
here claims the credit of having skilfully removed, in his 
systematic work, all conflict of opinions held by different 
authors on Poetics ; but most commentators agree in finding 
here a hint implying that the work left incomplete by Mam¬ 
mata was completed by some other person, and the traces of 
joint'authorship are ingeniously obliterated. Manikyacandra 
Suri, one of the earliest commentators, comments on this 
verse ; atha cayam grantho’nyenarabdho'parena ca samarthita 
iti dvi-khaiido*pi sarnghafand-vaiad akhar^dyate, Ru>yaka 
remarks in his Samketa commentary: esa grantho grantha- 
krtdnena katham apy asamdptatvdd aparena ca puritava&esatvdd 
dvi^khando'py akhandatayd yad avabhdsate tatra sarnghafana- 
iva hetuh. In this view Ruyyaka is followed by Jayanta 
Bhatta, Some^vara. Narahari Sarasvatitirtha. Kamalakara. 
Ananda, Jajne^vara and other early as well as late commen¬ 
tators on Mamhiata. Rajanaka Ananda. however, is more 


1 Rep. 1 p. 21 f. 

2 Rep. ii p. 13 £. Cf Biihler in 7^4 xiii p. 30 

3 ity e^a mSrgo vidusSm vibhinno’/ pyabhmna-rupah pratibhasate 
yatf na tad vicitrarp yad amutra samyagf vinirmitS sarpghatanaiva 
hetub* 
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explicit and quotes a traditional verse* in his NidarSana com¬ 
mentary to show that Mammata composed the work up to 
the treatment of the 6gure parikara (x. 32), while the rest, 
consisting of a small portion of the concluding chapter, was 
completed by Alaka, Alata or Alla(a^. 

This statement about the joint-authorship of the Kdvya- 
prakdsa receives confirmation from an independent source. 
Commenting on Amaru sataka (ed Kavyamala 18, 1916, ik 
30). Arjunavarman. who flourished in the first quarter of the 
13th century, quotes from the Kdvya-prakdsa under vii. 14 
{the verse prasade vartasva^ cited therein) with the remark: 
yathoddhrtam doya-nirnaye mammafdlakdbhyum. In the 
same chapter on Do$a in the Kdvya-prakdsa, Amaru 72 is 
quoted as instancing the fault technically known as jugupsd- 
slllu (vulgarity causing disgust), because the word vdyu in 
the verse is supposed to connote vulgar associations. Arjuna- 
varman defends Amaru from this fastidious criticism with 
the pointed remark: kimtu hladaikamayl-varadabda-prasadau 
kdvyaprakdsa-kdrau prdyena dosa-drfffi. yenaivamvidhe$vapi 
parumdrtlia-5alirdaydnanda-pade$u sarasa- kavi-samdarbhefu 
doyam eva sdkydt akuriitdm. Both these passages, which 
mention the dual authorship of the Kdvya-prakdsa, refer in 
particular to ch. vii where the do^as or faults of composition 
are discussed. Unless the remaiks be taken to imply a general 

1 krtah \n-mammatacarya-varyaih paiikaravadhih} piahandhah 
puritah ie^o vidhaydlata- { " laka or "llafa- ) surma! I- 

2 'Ihis IS perhaps the reason why in some MSS of the work the 
colophon puts 'town the names of Mammata and Allata (oi Alaka) 
as the authors, e.g Bodleian MS (Hultzisch Collection 172), which is a 
Kashmirian MS in $&rada chal-dclers, reads: itt kavyaptakdSabhidhSnarti 
kavya-lak^anarn samapiam, krtih sri-raianaka-mammaiakalakayolt- 
Also Stein, Jammu Cat. MS no. 1145 (cf introd. p xiii f), 1173. See also 
colophon of an early MS mentioned above p. 145-46, fn. 4. 1 he dual 
authorship of the Kav. prak. is accepted by V. S. Sukthankar in 
ZD¥G, XVI, p. 477-90. 

3 This verse is ascribed to Candraka in ^rngadhara 3565.—On this 
question, see Kane in I A, 1911, p. 208. 
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reference to the fact of joint-authorship without particularly 
meaning collaboration of any special chapter, one niay be led 
to the conclusion the Allata (here mentioned as Alaka) had 
a hand not only in the 10th, as the tradition makes it out. 
but also in the 7th chapter.^ 


( 3 ) 

Of the three forms of the name. Alaka, Alafa and Allata, 
the last, which is given in Stein’s Jammu MS. seems to be the 
most authentic. The fa is a well-known suffix to Kashmirian 
names, and Stein says that "this form of the name is the only 
one known to the tradition of Kashmirian Pundits, to whom 
the double authorship of the Kavya-prakaSa is otherwise 
perfectly familiar.**^ But Alaka is as good a Kashmirian form 
of the name. This Allata or Alaka is supposed to be the 
same as Rajanaka Alaka who wrote a commentary on Ruy- 
yaka, and is quoted by Ratnakantha as such * If this identi¬ 
fication, which was suggested by Peterson but disfavoured by 
Stein, is correct, then we must also ascribe to him the Visama- 
padoddyoia commentary* on Ratnakara’s Hara vijaya, where 
Alaka is described as son of Rajanaka Jayanaka. It appears 
strange, however, that Allafa the continuator of the Kdvya- 
prakdSa should also be the commentator of Ruyyaka. who 
in his turn commented on the same work. This will make 
the two writers commentators on each other’s text; and if 
this were so. we may naturally expect a reference to this fact 

1 H. R. Divekar in JRAS, 1927, holds that Mammata composed only 
the Kirikas up to the figure Pankara and that the remaining Kankas 
and the whole of the Vftti were composed by Alaka. But his arguments 
are hardly convincing. 

2 See Jammu Cat. pp. xxiii f. Stein notes that the form Allata of the 
name is "found also in the fine birch-bark codex of Kavyapraka^- 
saipketa written by Pandit Rajanaka Ratnakantha in the Sakayear 
1570 (A.D. 1648).’* 

3 Peterson ii p. 17f. 

4 1 pp. 13,17. Cf. BUhlai. Kashmir Rep. p. 43. The work, extending 

•over SO cantos, has been printed in K&vyamSl& 22. ^ 
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by Ruyyaka. wbo otherwise alludes to the dual authorship of 
the Kavya prakasa, but does not mention the name of Allafa 
as the continuator/ 


( 4 ) 

A tradition, chiefly obtaining in Bengal, as we find it in 
Baladeva Vidyabhu$ana and Mahe^vara Nyayalamkara, two 
very late Bengal commentators on the Kavya-prakasa* 
imputes the authorship of the Karikas (here called sutras^) to 
Bbarata and the prose-Vrtti to Mammata. while Bharata him¬ 
self is said to have drawn upon the Agni~puraM. While the 
last assertion about the Agni-puram has no foundation in 
fact and is apparently prompted by the amiable but unhis- 
torical imagination of late writers, which delights in exalting 
the antiquity of the Puranas, the suggestion of Bharata’s 
authorship of the Karikas is too unauthentic and fanciful to 
be accepted. Mammata’s authorship of the Karikas has been 

1 It is clear, however, that the combination of names in the colophon 
to a MS of the Kdv. prak, (containing, in the same codex the text and 
Ruyyaka's "Samketa commentary), viz., in inmad-rSianakallata’ 
mammata-rucaka-viracite nijagrantha-kavyaprakaia-safiikete prathama 
uUSsah, should not lead us to think, as Peterson and Stein do, that the 
KSv. prak. is a joint-compilation of Allata, Mammata and Rucaka 
(or Ruyyaka), but it only indicates the names of the authors of the 
original work (viz. Mammata and Allata) as well as the name of the 
author of the “Samkeia commentary comprised in the codex. 

2 VidyabhOsana’s SShitya-kaumudi on Mammata, ed. KavyamSlS 
63, 1897, p. 2, and comm. ; also comm. p. 1. and text p. 189 (Cf. Peterson 
ii p. lOf.) ; Mahe^vara's comm. (ed. Jivananda, 1876) p. 1. This view is 
also endorsed by Jayarkma Pafic&nana, another Bengal commentator on 
Mammata (see Peterson li pp. 21-22,107). 

3 The term suira should not mislead us into thinking that the work 
might have been originally composed in that form, upon which the later 
IdrAs-verses were based ; for it is not unusual for the commentators 

to refer fo Mammata's kSrikSs themselves as sutras ; e.g. “Pradipa, 
cd. KSvyamala 1912, p. 378 suire vibhSga upalakfana-para^ •, p. 3S4 
sBtrarn copalakfa^ataya yojyam ; ’Prabha p. 381 sStrSfkarSnusBratab ; 
Wddyota ed. Chandorkar, x p. 123. 
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declared by Hemacandra (Comm. p. 109 ^Kavya-prak. v. l-2b) 
in the first quarter of the 12th century, as well as accepted by 
a succession of authors and commentators like Jayaratha, 
Vidyadhara, Mallinatha, Kumarasvamin and Appayya. 
Vaidyanatha, commenting on “Pradlpa (i. 1), alludes to this 
tradition and rejects it expressly^; and in this view most of 
Mammafa’s other commentators agree. Apart from this, the 
evidence of the text itself goes directly against such a hypo¬ 
thesis The Karikas iv. 4-5 are expressly supported in the 
Vrtti by a dictum of Bharata (vi- p. 87. ed. Grosset), and this 
implies a distinction between the author of the Karika and that 
of the Nafya-sdstra* The Karika x. 8b, again, says mala iu 
purvavat, implying from the context that the figure md/d- 
rupaka follows the rule laid down for the figure mdlopamd, 
which, however, is not taught in any of the previous Karikas,. 
but explained in the Vrtti. This apparently indicates that 
the Karika and the Vrtti form one block which should be 
attributed to one and the same author.” 

The source of this tradition is probably the unquestioned 
reverence paid to the sage Bharata. but it may also be due 
to the fac that Mammafa himself has made a considerable 
use of Bharata’s Karikas. Thus Bharata vi, IS, 17-21== 
Mammata iv. 6-11. Mammafa. however, has also made a 
similar use of Karikas and illustrative verses of many of his 
predecessors. Thus, the Karika in Mammata vii. 10 karnava^ 

1 "PrabhS ed. Kavyamala p. 2. 

2 Cf Vaidyanatha on i. 1 ; granthakrd iii mamma(ahhattttkhyasya 

kSiikakartur nirdeiah . bharata-samhitay&m kasSrncU kSnkSnani 

darSanBt sa eva granthakfd iu na yuktam ; caturthe—"karanany atha 
karyani sahakarlni" (iv. 4) ityadi kankarihe '*tad ukiam bharatena" iti 
bharata-sammati-pradarianasydsarngautv&patteh. 

3 To the same effect VaidyanStha commenting on this passage, cd. 
K&vyam&la 1912. p. 329: etad eva sutram sutra-vrinkrtor ekatve 
jHSpakam, malopcmayBh sutravanuktSya vrtfnveva kathanat. Also cf 
other agreeing opinions quoted in Jhalakikara’s comm. ed. B.S.S. 1917, 
p. S99. Sec also S. K. De, MalB tu purvavat in ABORi, vi, 1925 
(reprinted in Some Problems of Skt, Poetics, Calcutta 1959, p. 13lf). 
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tamsadi-pade) appears as a samgraha iloka io Vamana’s vrtti 
on li. 2. 19 ; while the dehnition of the figure ak$epa in 
Mammala x. 20 is taken from Bhamaha ii. 67a and or 
Udbbata ii. 2a and 3a as found quoted in Abhinava's Locana 
p. 36. Again, Mammata iv.l and 3 are clearly paraphrases 
from the Dhvanydloka ii. 1 and 3. Mammata also makes a 
large use of Rudrata's illustrations.' 

The Kdvya-prakdsa, consisting of ten Ullasas, traverses the 
^hole field of Sanskrit Poetics (with the exception of drama 
turgy) in only 143 Karikas and about 620 illustrations 
derived from various sources. As it combines the merit of 
fulness with that of conciseness, it became one of the 
classic works of Sanskrit Poetics and Rhetoric which has al¬ 
ways maintained a great authority and popularity throughout 
India. It sums up and explains in the succinct form of a 
brilliant text-book all the previous speculations on the subject, 
becoming in its turn the starling point of endless exegetic 
works and text- books. As such it occupies a unique position 
in the history of Sanskrit Alamkara literature.^ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a. Kdvya-prakdsa 

Editions. The work has been very often published, in part 
or as a whole, with or without commentaries. Only im¬ 
portant cd. are mentioned here. Text only or text 
with modern comm. —(a) ed. Nathuram. Education Press 
Calcutta 1829 (perhaps the editio princeps). (b) ed. 
Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, with his own comm. 
Tatparya-vivarana. Calcutta 1866. (c) ed. Vamanacharya 
Jhalakikar with his own Bala-bodhini comm. Bombay 

1 This has been shown by Suklhankar in ZDMG, Ixvi, p. 477f, 
ref erred to above. 

2 For a discussion of the various topics covered by the work see 
S. K. De, Some Problem^, pp. 108-130. 
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Skt. Series 1889.1901, 1917. (d) with a comm, by Haii- 
shankar Sarma Maithila. ed. D. R. Sastri. Chowkhamba 
Skt. Series. Benares 1926. (e) with Budha-manoranjani 
comm, of MalJari Laksmana Sastri. Madras 1891. 
Text with old comm, fa) With Adarsa comm, of 
Mahe^vara Nyayalamkara. ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar 
Calcutta 1876 (the same, ed. Calcutta Skt. Ser. 1936). (b) 
With the comm, of Kamalakara Bhatta, ed. Papa Sastri, 
Benares 1866. (c) With I'radlpa of Govinda Thakkura 

and Prabhd of Vaidyanatha Tatsat, ed. Nir. Sag. Press. 
Bombay 1891, 19.12. (d) With Pradipa and Uddyotaot 
Nagoji Bhutla (ch, i ii, vii and x), ed. D. T. Chandorkar. 
Poona 1896. 1893. 1915. (e) With Pradipa in Pandit x- 
xiii, 1888 91. (f) With Pradipa and Uddyota {complete), 
ed V. S. Abhyankar, Anandasrama Press 1911. (g) With 
Pradipa, Uddyota, Prabhd, Samketa (of Rucaka) and Bala- 
cittanurailjanl of Narahari Sarasvtltlrtha (ch. i, ii, in, and x), 
ed. S. S. iSukthankar. Bombay 1933, 1941. (h) With Sdhitya- 
kaumudi of Baladeva Vidyabhu$ana. ed. Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay 1897. (i) With the iw/nAe/a of Munikyacandra. 
ed. V.Abhyankar, Anandasrama Press. Poona 1921 ; 
ed. R. ShamaSastry. Mysore 1922. (j) With the Dlpika 

of Candidasa, ed. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, Sarasvati 
Bhavana Texts. Benares 1933. (k) With Sanipraddya- 
prakdsim of Srlvidyu-cakravartin and Sdhitya-cuddmani 
of Lauhitya Bhatfa Gopala, ed. H. Harihara Sastri, Trivan¬ 
drum Skt. Series, in 2 vols., 1926, 1930. (1) With Sudhci- 
sdgara of Bhlmasena DTk$ita, ed. Narayan Sastri Khiste, 
Chowkhamba Skt. Series, Benares 1927. (m) With Samketa 
of Rucaka, ed. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya in Calcutta 
Oriental Journal li, 1935 ; (n) With Viveka of Sridhara, 

ed. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya. Sanskrit College. Calcutta 
1959, pt. i (ch. i-iv). 

Translations, (n) into English by Ganganath Jha in Pandit 
xviii-xxi. 1896-99 ; reprinted and separately published, 
Benares 1899, 1918 ; 2nd ed., India Press. Allahabad 
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1925. (6) into English by Panduiang P. Joshi (ch. i. ii 
and x). Bombay 1913. 

Our references are to the pages or by Karikas of 
BSS ed. of Jhalakikar 1917. 

The commentaries are discussed and enumerated ia 
detail below. 


b. &abda- v> dpdra-paricaya 

Edition. By M. R. Telang, N. S. P. Bombay 1916. The work 
is also called Sabda-vydpara-vicara in a BORl MS noticed 
in Cat^ xii. p. 343-44. 

THE COMMENTATORS ON MAM MAT A 

( 1 ) 

There is hardly any other technical work in Sanskrit which 
has been so much commented upon as the Kdyya-prakdia, 
and no less than seventy different commentaries and glosses 
will be found noticed in the various reports, catalogues and 
journals relating to Sanskrit MSS. They count as their 
authors not only independent and notable writers on Poetics 
like Ruyyaka and Vi^vanatha, but also men having other 
literary interests, like the Naiyayika Jagadl^a and Narasimha 
T'hakkura. the grammarian NagojI Bhatta, the Mimamsaka 
Kamalakara Bhatja, the Vaisnava Baladeva Vidyabbusana. 
as well as the Tantrika Gokulanatha. Very few of these 
commentaries have yet been printed. We mention here the 
more important and belter known of these writers, noting 
their dates when known and supplying whatever information 
we can gather about them. 

Rdjanaka Ruyyaka or Rucaka 

His commentary is called Samketa. He is identical with 
Ruyyaka iq. v.), author of the Alamkdra'Sarvasva ; middle 
of the 12th century. 

Ed. Sivaprasad Bhattachaiya in Calcutta Oriental Journal 
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ii. 1935 ; also partly (on i, ii, iii and x) ed. S. S. Suktbankar. 
Bombay 1933, 1941. 

Mani kyacandra 

His commentary is also called Sarnketa. It is dated 
in Samvat 1216»1159-60 A.D.^ Manikyacandra was a 
Jaina author of Gujarat, who belonged to the Kotika- 
gana. Vajra-Sakha. Rajagaccha. The concluding verses 
of his commentary trace his spiritual genealogy to 
^labhadra, after whom came in succession BharateSvara, 
Vairasvamin (Vlra"). Nemicandra and Sagarendu. Our 
author states that he was a pupil of Nemicandra. as well as 
of his successor Sagarendu. who is identified by Peterson* 
with the Sagarendu who wrote out in the Samvat 1252 (=1196 
A. D.) at Parana the first copy of the Amamasvdmi-carita* 
Our Manikyacandra seems to be identical with Manikya¬ 
candra. author of Pdr&vandtha-carita, which is said to have 
been completed on the Dewali of Samvat 1276(=1220 AJ>.) 
in Devakupa (Divbandar) by the sea (v. 36). In it the author 
gives a spiritual genealogy, traced up to Pradyumna Suri and 
corresponding exactly to that given in the ^^amketa*. Manikya 
also appears to have written a Naldyana or Kubera-purana*. 
Manikyacandra. mentioned in Merutufiga*s Prabandha- 
cintamani as having flourished under Jayasimha of Gujarat, 
seems to be a different person.* 

Edition with the text, (i) By Vasudeva Abhyankar, 
Anandasrama Press. Poona 1921 ; (ii) by R. Sharma Sastry. 
Mysore 1922. 

1 Peterson iii, extr. p. 322. where the verse giving the date is incom¬ 
plete, but it is given in full in Jhalakikara’s introd. to Kaw prak. p. 22. 

2 iv, p. cxxviii. 3 iii. App. p. 98. 

4 See extract in Peterson hi. App. p. 157*63 ; also vi, p. xci. The 
verse faf-tarkl-lalana-vilSsa'’, describing his preceptor Nemicandra, 
occurs in ParivanStha-carita also, as in his “Sarnketa. See extracts in 
Peterson iii, pp. 160 and 321. 5 Peterson iii, App. p 357. 

6 For a discussion of Mftiiikyacandra’s date, see R. C. Parikh's ed. 
of Someivara’s comm. pp. 12-13, 
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Narahan called Sarasva/t llrtha 

His commentary is called Bdla-cittanuranjam. He also 
refers to two works, Snirti-darpana and Tarka-ralna (with its 
Dipikd commentary), written by himself. Aufrecht notes 
that Narahan is also the author of a commentary on the 
Megha-draa, of which there is a copy in the Cambridge 
University Library; and Stein notes (p.67) a Kumarasambhavam 
fikd by Sarasvatllirtha. His commentary on Mammata states 
that he was born in Sanivat 1298=1241 42 A.D., in Tribhu- 
vanagiri in the Andhra country. He traces his own genealogy 
to Ramesvara of Vatsa-gotra. and describes himself as son 
of Mallinatha and Nagamma and granson of Narasimha, son 
of Ramesvara. He had a brother named Narayana. When 
he became an ascetic, he took the name of Sarasvatitirtha 
and composed his commentary at Benares^ 

Edition. A part only (on i, ii. iii and x) in S. S. Sukthan* 
kar’s edition of Kdvya prak. mentioned above, Bombay 1933, 
1941 ; extract from MSS in Peterson i, 74 and IOC iii, 
pp. 325f. 

Jayanta Bhafta 

His commentary is called ”Dipikd or Jayanfi He gives 
its date as Samvat 1350=1294 A.D. He calls himself son of 
Bharadvaja who was the family-priest (purohita) to the chief 
minister of Sarfigadeva of Gujarat, the third Vughcla sovereign 
who ruled at Pattana during 1277-1297^ Jayanta is quoted 
by Paramaoanda Cakravartin and Ratnakantba (q.v.), and 
the latter states that his own commentary was based on 
the Jayanti. Our Jayanta Bhatta must be distinguished from 
Bhafta Jayanta or Jayantaka, father of Abhinanda the author 
of the Kddambari-kathd-sdra (ed. Kavyamala 11. 1888), who is 
an earlier author quoted by Abhinavagupta (p. 142) and who 
lived probably in the 9th century. 

Extract in Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84, App. 326. 


1 Petcfion i, pp. 25t, 74. 

2 Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84 pp. 17-18 ; Peterson ii, pp. 17,20. 
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Some.<vara 

His commentary is called Kavyadariai^ (also Samketa). 
He describes himself as son of Bhatta Devaka of Bharad- 
vaja-gotra. Jhalakikara thinks that he was a native of Kanauj 
from his decided partiality for that country. But his reference 
to the Piatyabbijha School of Kashmir might indicate that 
he was Kashmirian. Peterson* and following him Aufrecht*. 
identify him with Somesvara, author of Klrti-kaumudi and 
Surathotsava, and place him in the first half of the ISth 
century. But this is doubtful, because this Somesvara is 
known as son of Kumara. R. C. Parikh would assign the 
commentary to a period between 1150 and 116t) A.D. Our 
Somesvara cites Bhamaha. Rudrafa, Mukula, Bhatta Nayaka, 
Bhatta Tauta. Kuntaka (quoted pp. 13S, 152. 302), Vakrokti^ 
jlvita>kara (p. 36), Acarya Bhartrmitra (p. 16). Candrika-kara 
(p. 55) and Yayavariya (p. 224). He is cited in his turn by 
a very late commentator Kamalakara^. 

Ed, R. C. Parikh in 2 vols. (with the text), Rajasthan. 
Pracya Vidya Pratisthan, Jodhpur 1959. 

Vacaspati Misra 

Nothing is known of him or his commentary, but he is 
cited by Candidasa (as pracma p. 131), by Vi^vanatha on 
Mammata, and by Bhimasena. He is to be distinguished 
from Vacaspati Mi^ra, author of the Bhdmat], who is probably 
older than Mammata ; for in the list he gives of his own 
works at the end of the Bhdmati, he does not refer to any 
commentary on Mammata. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya UOt 
Baroda. iii pp. 359>63) states that Vacaspati Misra belonged 
to Mithila and lived near about 1200 A.D. But our Vacaspati 

1 The two entries Kavyaprakasa-iJka and KSvytular'^u in Ablrecht 
i 737b should be one, as both refer to this comm. 

2 V, pp. Ixxxiv 3 i, 102a, 737b. 

4 In the Bhau Oaji collection (sec Car. of BRAS p. 45/ a MS 
of Some^vara’s comm, states that it was copied from another MS dated 
in Samvat 1283. Hence the comm, appears to be older than 1227 A.D. 
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is piobably not the Maithili legist who wrote Acara-cintamam, 
Vivada-cintamani and other works (see Aufrecht i. 559-60). 

^rldhara 

With the title Samdhi-vigrahika. cited by Candidasa (pp. 
29. 59. 62,117). and by ViSvanatha on Mammata. Srldhara*s 
commentary is called "F've/ca. A MS the Viveka was copied 
in Mithila in 1405 A. D. (Sastri. Cat. ASB MSS vi. p. cclxxi). 
Sridhara's date would be about first quarter of the 13th 
century A D. As in the colophon to this MS the author is 
described as Tarkacarya Thakkura, he probably belonged to 
Mithila. 

Edition. By Sivaprasad Bhattacharya. Part i, ch. i-iv. 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta 1959. 

Candidasa 

m • 

His commentary, called “Dipika, was written at the 
instance of his friend Lak$mana Bhafla. The India Office 
MS of his work is written in Bengali characters, and he is 
cited mostly by Oriya, Maithili and Benares writers (e.g. 
Govinda in his “Pradipa pp. 24, 36, 202, 274. Narasiiaha 
Thakkura, Kamalakara. Vaidyanatha in his “Vddharam* 
candrikd, NagojI Bhatta in his “Prabhd, and Vi^veiSvara in 
his Alanikdra-kaustubha pp. 125. 166). He is not identical' 
with Candidasa. the younger brother of the grand-father of 
Vi^vanatha, author of the Sahitya-darpana. He appears 
to have flourished before or about 1300 A.D. He is also 
cited by ViSvanatha, son of Trimaladeva {q, v.), in a 
Kashmirian MS dated 1602 A.D. Ca^^idasa mentions a 
Dhvani-siddhanta-grantha by himself. He also quotes a work 

1 See H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS, vi, p. cclxvi, for some curious 
information of Candidasa, author of DlpikS. He belonged to Bengal 
(born in the Mukba-kula). The family lived at Ketugr&ma, four miles 
west of UddhSraQapura on the Ganges. According to Sastri, the period 
of Capdtdftsa's literary activity was in the middle of the ISth century or 
earlier.—The other Capdidasa belonged to Orissa. 
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called Sahitya-hrdaya-darparm, which may be Bhajla Nayaka*s 
lost Hrdaya-darpana, 

Edition. By Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, Sarasvati Bhavan 

Texts. Benares 1933. Extract in IOC hi. 1141/491 (p. 320). 

# 

Vi&vanatha 

Author of the commentary '^Darpa^. He is identical with 
ViSvanatha {q. v.). author of the Sahitya^darpana, .which is 
referred to in this commentary as his own. First half of the 
14th century. 

Extract in Jhalakikara's introd. 

Bhatfa Gopala 

Known as Lauhitya Bhatta GopMa Suri The name of 
his commentary is Sahitya cudamanit which is cited several 
times in Kama-dhenu on Vamana (ed. Benares, pp. 4. 8. 33). 
If he is the same as Gopala Bhafta cited by Kumarasvamin 
(p 93). he should be earlier than the ISth century. K. P. 
Trivedi however, thinks that this Gopala Bhatta of Kumara¬ 
svamin is the same as wrote a comm, or Rasa-manjarl, He 
will be identical, thus, with Gopala Bhatta, son of Harivain^a 
Bhatta Dravida. who wrote commentaries on Rudra's Srfigara- 
tilaka (p. 95 above) and Bhanudatta's Rasa-manjarl (</. v.) 

Edition. By R. Harihara Sastri and K. Sambasiva Sastri. 
2 vols, Trivandrum Skt. Series 1926. 1930. 

Bhaskara 

Wrote Sahitya-dipika commentary. He is ’cited by Sri- 
vatsalafichana. Govinda Jhakkura (p. 21). Ravi (Peterson iii, 
p. 20). Narasimha Jhakkura. Bhimasena. and Ratnakantha 
(Peterson ii. p. 17). Narasimha calls him Lata Bhaskara 
Mi^ra. He is earlier than the end of the 15th century, being 
cited by Govinda {Kavya-pradipa pp. 25. 2'D4. 308. 329). The 
commentary is also called Kavyalamkara-rahasya nibandha. 

Extract in Mitra 1681. 

II 
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Paramananda Cakravartin 

His commentary is entitled t^istdrika. He refers to Mi^rar 
Dipikakrt (Jayanta Bhatta?) and ViiSvanatha ; and he must be 
later than Vidyanatha, whose Pratdparudriya is cited by him. 
He is himself cited by Kamalakaia, Narasiinha Jhakkura,, 
Vaidyanathu {(/ddharana can°), NagojI Bhatta, Ananda and 
Ratnakantha. The earliest citation is probably by Prabha- 
kara Bhuita in his Rasa-pradlpa (p. 20) in 1S83 A.D. Probab 
ly a Nai>ayika of Bengal. He mentions his guru I^ana Nyaya- 
carya and appears to refer in a punning verse^ to the Tattva- 
cintdmum of Gaftgesopadhyaya. Jhalakikara thinks that 
the cakravarti-laksana, found in the fourteen gadddkarl lak^a- 
nas, was formulated by him. Paramananda, from his citations, 
cannot be earlier than the second half of the 14th century ; 
and he probably flourished before the 16th centuryat the 
end of which Gadadhara flourished. He must be distinguished 
from ^rividya-Cakravartin. apparently a South Indian writer,, 
who commented on Ruyyaka (q. v.) as well as on Mammala, 
and who is also cited under the common designation of Cakra¬ 
vartin. Paramananda also wrote a commentary on the 
Naisadhu (IOC vii p. 1438). 

Extract in Peterson ii pp. 108-9. H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB 
'ES\S, V!, no. 4831/2492. 

Srividyd-Cakravartin 

His commentary, entitled Sampradaya-prakdsirii refers to 
a commentary by himself on Ruyyaka. See under Ruyyaka 
for futher information on this commentator. 

Edition. Trivandrum Skt. Series 1926, 1930, along with, 
the comm, of Bhatta Gopala mentioned above. 

1 and ha do^andhakare^u ke v& na syur vipaicitafyl ndharp tu 
vikalo dhrtai cintamanih sa^O 

2 H. P Sastri (Catalogue A SB, vi, p. cclxix) states Paramananda 
flourished before Kamal3.kara Bhatta (beginning of the 17th century,* 
who cites from his work, as we have noted above. 
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Govinda J'hakkura 

His well-known commentary is called “PradJpa}. Govinda 
also wrote an ’^Uddharana-dipika, apparently the same as 
’"iloka-dlpikd * in Stein (pp xxviii 60, 269), cited by Nagoji 
Bhatta. This is supplementary to the larger exegetical work, 
being a commentary on the illustrative verses of the text. 
The ’'Pradipa has been commented on by Vaidyanatha Tatsat 
{“Prabhd a.nd Uduharana’Candrikd) and Nagoji Bhatta {“Ud- 
dyoia). Govinda was a native of Mithila, born in the fami!y 
of Ravikara, eldest son of Kesava and Sonodevi, elder brother 
of poet §rl har§a who is not, however, as Peterson supposes, 
the a jthor of the Nai^adha"'. In addition to this information 
about himself, Govinda tells us that he learnt kdvya and 
sdhitya from his cider step brother Rucikara. His exact date 
IS not known, but Govinda refers to Visvanatha as arvdcina, 
quoting the latter’s criticism of M.tmmata’s definition of 
poetT>, as well as the latter’s own definition of the same, 
without actually naming him or his Sdhitya-darpana. Govinda, 
therefore, is probably later than the middle of the 14lh 
century. On the other hand, he is earlier than the last 
quarter of the 16th century, being quoted in Prabhakara's 
Rasa-pradipa which was composed m 1583 A.O. Narasimha 
Thakkura. who flourished later, but not much later, than 1612 
A.D. (having himself quoted Kamalakara). is supposed, on the 
authority of the family genealogy, to be fifth in descent from 


1 The lull name of the commentaiy is Kavyaprakdia-pradlpOy 
simplified generally as Kavya-pradipa ; so Peterson's s'peculation on the 
name (i, 27) is idle trifling. 

2 The second verse of this work refers to his Kdv\a-pradipa. 

3 His brother's verse is cited in ch. x (p. 3SS) as maJ-hhratuh 
srlharsavya, but the Naisadha is cited by name in the same chapter 
<p. 351) y/ixh iti nai%adha-daricnat. lie laments, in one of the conclud¬ 
ing verses, the death ot this brother Srl-har$a, in which however 
he does not mention him, as he could have done, as the poet of the 
Naisadha. 
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GoviDda, This will roughly place Govinda towards the end 
of the ISth century\ 

Edition: (1) In Pandit vols. x-xiii. 1888-89.by Rama Sastri 
Bhagavatacharya. (2) With comm, of Vaidyanatha, called 
''Prabhd, in Kavyamala 24, NSP. Bombay 1891, 1912 (our 
references are to the ed. of 1912). (3) With \Uddyota in 
Ananddsrama Series 1911. (4) With ^Uddyota (ch. i. ii, vii. x) 
by Chandorkar. Poona 1889. 

Jayarama Nydya-pancdnana 

His commentary is caHed ^’Tilaka or Jayaraml The com¬ 
mentary called Rahasya dlpika by Jayarama. entered in some 
catalogues, appears to be an alternative name. He seems to 
be identical with the author of the Nyaya siddhdnta-mald, the 
Paddrtha-manimdla, and of commentaries on the Nydya^ 
kusumdiijali and on the Tattvacintdmani-dldhiti, which 
works indicate that he was a Naiyayika. He is described 
as pupil of Ramacandra (or Ramabhadra) Bhattacarya 
Sarvabhauma and guru of Janardana Vyasa. He is cited by Sri- 
vatsalafichana and Bhirnasena. but the only writer who appears 
to quote him extensively is ViSve^vara (as Nyayapancanana) 
in his Alam. kaus. pp. 11. 23. 106. 127. 161,162, 172. 263, 
327. Jayarama was certainly later than Raghunatha Siroma^i 
(beginning of the 16th century), on whose Tattva cinidmani- 
didhiti he commented, but earlier than the beginning of the 
18th century, the date of Bhirnasena. A more precise dating 
is possible because the date of Jayarama*s Nyayasiddhdnta- 
maid is given as Saipvat 1750 (=1694 A.D.). He is said to 
have been patronised by Raja Ramak^sna of Krishnagar 
(Bengal). See S. C. Vidyabhusan, Indian Logic, Calcutta 
1921. pp.477f. 

Extract in Peterson ii. p. 107 and Mitra 1447. 


1 See mtrod. to N. S. P. ed of the Pradipa ; also the Pandit 
ziii, p. 74£. 
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irivatsalafichana' Bhaffacarya and Subuddhi Misra 

Snvatsa*s commentary is called Sara bodhinl. It is meD> 
tioned by Hall^ and attributed to “MaheSvara^ otherwise 
called Srivatsalanchana.” MaheSvara or Mahesvara appears' 
to be another name of Subuddhi M|£ra who, Aufrecht notes.* 
wrote a commentary on Vamana called Sahitya-sarvasvn ; 
but Subuddhi also appears to be cited as a commentator on 
Mammata by Narasimha Jhakkura. Vaidyanatha (Udaharana- 
can”). Bhimasena and Ratnakantha. The two are probably 
diflferent persons, as Bhimasena and Ratnakantha cite 
separately both l^rlvatsa and Subuddhi MiSra. !§rivatsa is also 
the author of an independent work called Kavya-parlkfa*, 
which deals in five Ullasas with the general characteristics of 
poetry and follows in the main the teachings of Mammata. 
This work may not be identical with Tattva-parikfa (or more 
tuWy Sabdartha-Taitva-parlksd) by Subuddhi Mi^ra (perhaps 
the name of his commentary on Mammata. cited by Ratna* 
kantha and entered* by Kielhorn in Central Prov. Cat. p. 100) 

1 Also called ^rivatsa-^arman. ^rivatsa-varman or simply Vatsa- 
varman. 

2 introd. Vasavadatta p. 54. 

3 Aufrecht's description (ABod 208a; IOC, iii, 1130/566, p 321) 
of Subuddhi-mi4ra as Subuddhimi^ra-mahe^vara, as well as Hall’s 
statement, makes one think that the term is not maheSvara but 
maheSvara, which is often, as in the cases of Abhinavagupta and VidyS- 
dhara. applied as an appellation of a ^aiva writer. This is thus a 
surname of buth writers, which might have led to their doubtful 
identification. 

4 Aufrecht 1 . 778b. li. I9b ; IOC, iii. p, 342 (MS dated 1550 A.D.). 
The five chapters 9 ! this work correspond in the following way to those 
of Mammata. (i) Sabdirthaniirnaya = M 1-3 (ii) KSvya-bheda = M 4-5 
(iii) doja^irnayassM 7 (iv) Guna-nirupapa^M 8-9 (v) Alarpkaia — 
M 10 . With a few exceptions it gives the Karikas as well as the illustra¬ 
tions of Mammata with appropriate observations on them. It is thus 
in effect a commentary on portions of Mammata's work. It has been 
printed by the Mithila Institute, Darbhanga 1956. 

3 See Peterson ii, p. 17 where both Subuddh's comm, and Tortvo- 
PorlkfS are mentioned. 
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It is mentioned as a Comm, on Kav. pr. in H. P. Sastri 
Cat. ASB MSS, vi. no. 4839/3515, pp. 417-18. Two 
other works, Kavyamrta^ and Ramodaya-najaka, are also 
ascribed to §» ivatsa. A work called Siddhanta ratna-mdld (a 
refutation of the Dvaita view of Vedanta) is noticed in Mad¬ 
ras Cat. Trm 1, B. 362, and is said to have been composed by 
Srlvatsalahchana sarman, son of Vi§nudhvajacarya. As 
i^rlvatsa cites Vidyanutha, he cannot be earlier than the 14th 
century ; on the other hand, he is earlier than the 17th century, 
having been quoted by Kamalakara (1612 A.D.) and Jagan- 
natha (p. 39). It appears also that the Sara-bodhinl in many 
places expands or condenses Paramananda’s Vistdnkd. T^e 
colophon to the BORI MS of Sara-bodhim (no. 107. Cat. xii 
p. 115) informs us that Srivatsalahchana Bhattacaiya's father 
was SrJvi^nu Bhattacar>a Cakravartin. 

MSS. Extract la Madias Catalcyiuc xxii, 12827; also BORI 
MS Cat. xii, no. 54, pp. 56-57 (extract) of Kdvya-pankid. 

Panditardja 

This commentator, cited by Ratnakantha. is probably 

identical with Raghunandana Raya, disciple of the legist 

Mahesa ■^Uakkura (See Jha’s transl. of Kdv. prak, introd. p. 
% 

ix). He should not be confounded with Jagannatba Pandita- 
raja. 

Stein pp. 60. 269. extract given MS no. 1164 (Aufrecht 
i. 19a) Stein’s MS of this work goes up to Ulldsa ii only and 
quotes no authorities except the Miaras and Pratyabhiihakara. 
Jha’s MS appears to have been copied in 1637 A.D. 

Ravi and Ratnapdm 

Ravi is the author of the Madhumatl commentary, the 
last verse of which tells us that he had a beloved daughter 
named Madhumati. after whom the commentary was baptised. 
He also informs us that he was son of Gauri and Manodhara. 


1 Autrecht 1 103a, ii 20a. 
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alias Ratnapani. and grandson pf Acyuta, who was a minister 
of j^ivasimha or l^ivasiddha of Mithila (about the middle of 
the ISth century. IOC iv p. 87Sf). Ratnapani or Manodhara 
also wrote a commentary or Mammata, called Kavya-darpam', 
which is cited by his son and on which the laicer*s commentary 
itself seems to have been based. The father and the son are 
cited by Bhimasena, while Kamalakara and Narasiniha cite 
the Madhumatikara. 

Extract in Peterson iii. p 332f: Madras Cat. xxii, 
nos. 12822-23. 

Maheivara 

With the title Nyayalamkara. His commentary is called 
’^AdarSa, or Bhdvdrtha-cintdmani. He is a Bengal writer, 
who also composed a commentary on the Ddyabhdga. As 
he is cited by Vaidyanaiha he should be placed before the 
middle of the 17th century, and it is probable that he flouri¬ 
shed about the commencement of that century. 

Edition. By Jivananda Vidyasagar. Calcutta 1876 ; also 
ed. Calcutta Skt. Senes 1936. 

Kamalakara Bhaffa 

He is better known as a legist, and wrote a large number of 
works on Smrti and Mimami^a. He was a Mahratta Brahman 
of Benares, son of Ramakrsna Bhatta and Uma, younger 
brother of Disakara BhaUa, and grandson of Narayana Bhatta 
and great-grandson of Ramesvara Bhatta^. Ananta Bhatta. 
who wrote the Rdma-kalpadruma at the request of Gariba 

1 See Peterson iii. App. p. 332 where extract is given ('esp. si. S), 
A MS of this worX, called Kavya-darpana or KavyaprakaSa-darpana 
is noticed in Mitra 3169, and the author's name given as Manodhara. 

2 For Ramalftkara's place in the Bhatta family of Benares, see the 
pedigree given in V. N. Mandhk's ed. of VyavahSta-mayiikha p. Ixxvi. 
See also Bhandarkar, JRep. 1883-84. pp. 50-1. He is also the author of 
numerous wonts on MImSipsS and Smfti. some of which he mentions 
at the end of his comm, (see Aufrecht i. 80). It is said that his 
descendants still live in Benares. 
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dasa. minister of Raja Rajasiinha. was his son. Kamalakara’s 
date is known from the fact that he dates his well known 
Nirnaya-sindhu in Samvat 1668=1612 AD. He also wrote 
a poem called Rama-kautuka in 4 cantos. 

Edition. By Papa Sastri, Benares 1866. This comm, is 
described with extract in IOC in, no. 1143/361, p. 327. 

Rajanaka Ananda 

His commentary is called “Nidarsana or Siiikanfha^vibo^ 
dhana Hall {yasa\adattd p. 16) is mistaken in attributing 
this work to Sitikantha and taking it as dedicated to Ananda. 
The colophon, as well as the first verse^. of this commentary 
accounts probably for Hall’s mistake 7 but the author himself 
explains that the commentary is so named from the fact that 
an attempt is made in it to interpret Mamma(a’s text as having, 
besides its dlamkdrika meaning, a mystical sense relating to 
:§itikantha or :§iva. Mammata himself might have been a. 
Kashmirian Saiva ; but this leaves no doubt that Ananda 
was one, although it is doubtful whether the text lends itself 
to such an interpretation. The date is given in the colophon 
as 1665 .A.D., although Hall thinks that this is the date in 
which the MS of the work was copied. Stein remarks: 
*'ADanda. who composed his commentary in 1665 A.D. is 
still well remembered in the tradition of Kashmirian Pandits 
as the contemporary and friend of Rajanaka Ratnakai^^tha^*’, 

1 The colophon, as quoted by Buhler (Kashmir Rep. p. 69 fn), says: 
iti Srlmad-rajSnakSnvaya-tilakena rdjanakanandakena viracitdm kavya~ 
prakaia-mdarianam- But elsewhere in the Jammu MS <9l Stein, it says: 
tu £r~i~kavya-darSane iitikantha-vibodhane kavyoddeia-darSanarp 
prathamam, col. to ch. i. It seems that the real name of the comm, 
is “Nidariana as Peterson thinks, Sitikaptha-vibodhana being an 
alternative or descriptive name arising from the second meaning relating 
to Sitikaotha or Siva which the commentary finds in the text. 

2 pranamya iaradStn kSvya-prakaio bodha-siddhayef padartha- 
vivrii-dvdrS iinkanf/iasya dariyate. Jhalakikara reads: sva-Sifyebhyab 
pradarSyatCt but remarks: atra Sitikapthasya dariyate iti pdfho vivarana- 
kdrair angtkrfah, 

3 Jammu Cat p. xxvii fn. The date is given in Kali era 4766. 
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one of whose known dates is 164S A.D. Ananda, therefore, 
may be assigned to the second and third quarters of the 17th 
century. Ananda also appears to have written a commentary 
on the Naif ad ha. 

Extract in Peterson (i. 74); also in Stein, Jammu Catalogue 
p. xxvii. 

Rdjanaka Ratnakanjha 

His commentary is called Sdra-samuccaya which, as its 
title indicates and the author confesses, was composed by a 
compilation from “the principal commentaries of Jayanta 
and others.’* He cites, therefore, some of the well-known 
commentaries before his time. ' among which we find the 
Sdhitya-dipikd (of Bhaskara), Sara-bodhinl (of Srivatsa). the 
commentaries of Subuddhi Mii^ra and Panditaraja, the 
Vistdrikd (of Paramananda\ the Pradipa (of Govinda), and 
two other works Tattva parlkfd and Rasa-ratna-dlpika. This 
is the same Ratnakantha as copied the codex archetypus 
of the Raja-tarahginl. mentioned by Stem (introd. p. vii f) 
and also transcribed MSS of the ""Samketa of Ruyyaka in 
1648. of Rayamukufa’s commentary on Amara in 1655, and 
of Trilocanadusa's Katantra-panjikd in 1673 A.D. He is 
identical with Ratnakantha, who was the son of Samkarakantha 
and grandson of Ananta-kavi of the Dhaum>ayana family 
and who wrote a Stuti-kusumdniali-fikd (called $ifya~hitd) in 
1681 A.D., and a Yudhifihira-vijaya-kdvya-fikd in 1672 A.D. 
(Aufrecht i. 489b : Stein, loc. cit). These dales range from 
1648 to 1681 A.D., during which apparently the literary 
activity of Ratnakantha falls 

* Extract in Peterson, Report ii. p. 129 (also ii, 16f). which 
gives a list of authors quoted ; BORI MS no. 113 {Cat. xii. 

p. 121). • 

Narasimha Jhckkura 

His commentary is called Narasimha inanliu. He belonged 
to the same family as Govinda 'I'hakkura and was fifth in 

1 The list of authors cited by him is given in Peterson, Report ii 
p. 17f. 
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descent from him. The latest writer he cites seems to be the 
Madhumatl-kara (Ravi) and Kamalakara. and he is cited in 
his turn by BhTmasena with the title nyaya^vidya-vSgUa. 
Between 1620-1700 A.D. 

MSS. Aufrecht i. 101b, ii. 19b. 

Vaidyanatha Tatsat 

He wrote two commentaries: (1) the *Prabha on the *Pra4ipa 
of Govinda and (2) the "Uddharana-candrikd on the illustra¬ 
tive verses of the Kdvya-prakdsa. The date of the latter work 
IS given in the concluding verse as Samvat 1740=1684 
A D.* He also wrote Alamkdra-candrika commentary on 
Appayya’s Kavalaydnanda {g. v.). He is different from 
Vaidyanatha. the Maithili grammarian, son of Mahacieva 
and Veni and pupil of NagojI Bhatta ; for our Vaidya¬ 
natha is known as son of Ramacandra (or Ramabuddha) 
Bhatta and grandson of Vitthala Bhatta of the Tatsat 
family, and is referred to by Nagoji himself^ Our Vaidya¬ 
natha cites Candidasa, Subuddhi Mi^ra, the Dipikakrt 
•(Govinda’s Vdaharana-dipikd), Cakravartin and MaheSa, 
and is cited by Bhimasena. He is probably not the 
«ame as Vaidyanatha Payagunda who wrote commentaries 
on the Candrdloka of Jayadeva and the Paribhdfendu-iekhara 
of Nagoji (ed. Anandasrama. Poona 1913). 

Edition. Prabhd, ed. with Pradipa by Durgaprasad and 
K. P. Parab, NSP. Bombay 1891, 1912 (our references are 
to the ed. of 1912). 

Vddharam-candrika. Extract in Peterson Report ii. p. 108. 
in see vii, 54. in IOC iii. 1151/943b. 

Bhimasena Dlkfita 

His commentary is called Sudhd-sdgara or Sudhodadhi*. 
It is dated in Samvat 1779=1723 A.D/ He was a Kanauj 

1 The date is given in the IOC MSS Cat. in, p. 322, no. IISI. 

2 The form Sukhodadhi given in Peterson’s extract (i, p. 94) should 

be Sudhodadhi, 3 Peterson Report i. p. 94. 
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Brahman who describes himself as son of Sivaoanda and 
grandson of Muralldhara; his genealogy being given thus: 
Gaftgadasa—Vire^vara— Muralldhara— Sivananda— Bhlma- 
sena. He is also the author of two independent works, called 
Alamkara-saroddhara and Kiixalayananda-khandand^, the 
latter apparently directed against Appayya’s work of the same 
name, and both referred to in his commentary on Mammata. 
The last work was composed at Jodhpur while Ajitasimha 
(1680-1725 AD.) was still reigning. Bhimasena also wrote a 
commentary on the Ratnavali^. He cites a large number of 
commentators, such as Candidasa, Bhaskara, Acyuta. Ratna- 
pani, Ravi, Jayarama Paheanana, Vacasapati Mi^ra. Cakra- 
vartin, Ruci Mi^ra. Murari Misra, Pak$adhara Upadhyaya, 
Devanatha Tarkapancanana, l^rlvatsalahchana. Govinda and 
Narasimha Thakkura, MaheSa or Maheivara, and Vaidyanatha. 

Edition. By Narayan Sastri Khiste in Chovvkhamba Sansk. 
Ser. Benares 1927. Extract in Peterson i. p. 94 and in Jhala* 
kikara's ed. of Kdv. prak. 

Baladcva Vidydhhu^ana 

Knuwi simply as Vidyabhu$ana. His work, dignified 
with the name of “a vrtti on Bharata’s sutra** (so he calls 
Mammata's Kankas*), is named the Sdhitya-kaumudi, on 
which he himself writes a fippana, called Krfndnandinl. It has 
the same arrangement and subiect matter as those of the 
Kdvya-prakdsa, but it adds an eleventh chapter on some extra 
Alamkaras of Sabda and Artha. A work called Kavya- 
kustubha in 9 Prabhas is noticed and attributed to one 
Vidyabhu§ana (m Stem pp. 59, 268) who appears to be a 

1 The work is also called Alamkara-sara-slhm, & MS of which is 
noticed in Mitra 408'^t (Aufrecht ii. 23a). A very incorrect and at places 
illegible MS of this work exists in the BORI (Cat. xii, no. 156, pp.^79‘80. 
which gives a list of its citations). See also H. P. Sastri, Cat, ASt MSS, 
vi, no. 4895/3147, p. 456. 

2 Aufrecht i. 492. 

3 See above pp. lS2f. 
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Vai$nava and probably the same as our author (see pref. to 
Kavya-mala ed. of the Sahitya-kaumudi and Aufrecht i lOla^ 
ii. 19b. 193b. iii. 22b); for this work see below under Minor 
Writers. Baladeva was a pupil of Radhadamodara-dasa 
(concluding verse of Sah. k. and its commentary) and 
Gopaladasa {alias Rasikananda, commentary on il. 1). 
and the Guru of Uddhava-dasa. He was a Vaisnava and 
follower of Caitanya, and wrote various Vai$nava works. 
Though belonging to Orissa he was a champion of the later 
phase of Bengal Vai$navisin, and attempted a rapproachement 
between Madhvaism and Caitanyaism ; see on this S K. Oe. 
Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, Calcutta 1942, 
pp. 11-12. Apart from his commentary mentioned above, 
his most notable works are Govinda-bhafya on the Vedanta- 
sutra and Prameya-ratndvati. He is said to have been a 
contemporary of Jayasiipha of Jaypur. who flourished in the 
beginning of the 18th century. Aufrecht notes that his 
commentary on the Utkalika-vallari was written in 1765 A.D. 
A pun in the first verse of his Sahitya^kaumudl refers, as 
he himself explains in the tlppono, to Gajapati Prataparudra 
of Utkala or Orissa. 

Edition. With Kr^ndnandim, ed. Sivadatta and K. P. 
Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1897. The Bharata-siitra-vrtti 
in Peterson ii, 10 is the same work as this. 

Nagoji or Nageia Bhaf(a 

He wrote two commentaries called Laghu- and Brhat^ 
Uddyota on Pradlpa. Also author of a Udakaram-dipika 
or ‘pradlpa on the illustrations in the text (Stein, pp. xxvii, 
268). He belongs to the first quarter of the 18 h century. He 
also wrote a commentary on Jagannatha (q.v.), from whom 
he was removed by two generations, and other works. See 
below under Jagannatha. 

Edition. ‘Uddyota, ed. with ‘Pradipa in Anandasrama 
Series 1911 \ ed. with text and ‘Pradlpa (ch. i. ii, vii and x by 
Chandorkar. Poona 1889. 1915. 
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^Udaharat^a^dipika, Aufrecht ii. 19b (extract in Stein 
pp. 268-69, called ‘’Pradipa). 

i 2 ) 

We give below the names of the some of the less known 
commentators on Mammata (alphabetically): 

(1) Kaladhara. 'Wrote "Kdrikdvali, which appears to 
be a synopsis of the Karikas. KBod 501. 

(2) Kalyana Upadhyaya. Name of comm, unknownt 
mentioned by Jha in his iotrod. to his trans. of 
Kav. prak. p. ix. 

(3) Kr$na Dvivedin. Comm. Madhura-rasd. Aufrecht 

i. ioib. 

<4) Krsna barman. Rasa-prakdia, HPS iii no. 58 (ex¬ 
tract ; ends with the 5th chapter) ; Cat, ASB MSS, 
vi. no. 4842/6581, pp. 419-20 (a fragment of only 
20 leaves, containing the first and second chapters). 

<5) Kfsnamitracarya, son of Ramanatha and grandson 
of Devidatta: a Naiyayika, for whose works see 
Aufrecht i. 121b. "Jikd. Aufrecht i. 101b. 

<6) Gadadhara Cakravartiii Bhattacarya. “Jlkd. Mitra 
1527 ; see vii 13. Gadadhara is well known for 
his commentary on Raghunatha Siromani’s Tattva- 
cintdmatj.i-didhiti, one of the standard works on 
Navya Nyaya of Bengal. He was a pupil of 
Harirama Tarkalamkara and flourished at the 
end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th century. 

'(7) Gunaratna Gani. Comm. Sdra-dipikd {BORl Cat. 
MSS xii, p. 112). The MS is dated Saipvat 1890. 

(8) Gokulanatha Upadhyaya. the Maithili Smarta. 
“Jlkd, mentioned in Jha op. cit. p. ix. See chapter 
on Minor Writers below. 

(9) Gopinatha. Comm. Sumano^manohard. Aufrecht 
i. 101b. He also wrote a comm, on Vi^vanatha's 
SdhUya~darpana {q.v.). End of the 17th century. 

(10) JagadlSa Tarka-pancanana BhattScarya. Comm. 
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*Rahasya^prakasa, Aufrecht i. 101b (Mitra 1651). 
MS written by his pupil in Saka 1579=^1657 A.D. 
He is different from Jagadlsa Tarkulamkara, the 
famous Nai>ayika who was a pupil of Bhava- 
nanda and (Ramabhadra) Sarvabhauma of Nava- 
dvipa (Bengal). 

(11) Janardana Vibudha, pupil of Ananta. Comm. 

’‘Sloka dipika. Aufrecht i. 101b, ii. 19b (Stein 
61. incomplete). He also wrote commentaries 
on the Raghu and Vrtta ratnakara. He should be 
distinguished from the better known Janardar.a 
Vyasa, son of Babuji Vyasa and grandson of 
Vitthala Vyasa and pupil of Jayarama Nyaya- 
pancanana (see above p. 164). 

(12) Tiruvehkata, son of Cinnatimma and grandson of 
Tirumala-guru. A South Indian writer who quotes 
Bhalta Gopala's commentary. Madras Trm. Cat. 
A 318. 

(13) Devanatha Tatkapancanana. Comm. Kavya- 

kaumudi written in Samvat 1717 (=1661). 

BORI MSS Cat. xii, p. 81. Described as 
son of Govinda. Cited by Kamalakara and Bhlma> 
sena. Bharata Mallika on Bha^i x.. 73 quotes 
one Devanatha. Our Devanatha appears to be 
a logician of Bengal who upheld the views of Mam- 
mata against the adverse criticism of Visvanatha. 
See Madras Trm II, C, 1570 for extracts, and 11, 
A, 819. See Mitra 1447 where mention is made of 
an Ekafaffyalainkdra-prakdsa which quotes Deva- 
natha and Jayarama as its sources. 

(14) Narasimha Suri. son of Timmaji Mantrin and 
grandson of RaAgaprabhu. Comm. Rju-vrtti on 
Karikas only. Aufrecht ii. 19b ; Madras Trm B 
381. 

(15) Nagaraja Kesava. Comm. Pada-vrtti. Aufrecht i 

101 b. 
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(16) Narayaiia Dik$ita, son of Raflganatha Dik$ita and 

brother of Balakr^O^* Rafiganatba’s commentary 
on the Vikramorvasi was finished in 1656 A. D. 
Hence the date of our author is the end of the 17tb 
century. “Jika. Aufrecht i. lOlb (see also 292a: 
AFI p. 155) 

(17) Bhanucandra. “Jlka. Aufrecht i. 101b. Also 

wrote a commentary on the Daia-kumara, 

(18) Bhavadeva, son of Kr$nadeva of Mithila and pupil 
of Bhavadeva Thakkura. Comm. Lila. Aufrecht v 
20a ; Madras Cat. 12824-25 (extiact). Also wrote 
a commentary on the Vedanta-sutra {IOC 1428). 
According to the final verse in this commentary 
the author lived in the reign of Shah Jahan and. 
composed his commentary at Patna in Saka 157i 
= 1649 A. D, 

(19) Madhumatigape^a. Comm. KavyO’darpatm, Au¬ 
frecht i. 102a. 

(20) Yajne^vara Yajvan. Comm. '‘Vyakhyd. Madras 
Cat. 12821 (extract). 

(21) Raghudeva. Comm. Kdrikdrtha-prakasika. Au¬ 
frecht ii. 20a (up to the end nearly of Cllasa 
in 

(22) Ratnesvara. Name of Comm, unknown, but 
referred to by himself in his comm, on Bhoja (cf 
ABod 209a). 

(23) Raghava. Wrote an Avacuri fippana^ mentioned 
in Jhalakikara p. 36. 

(24) Rajananda. Comm, without a name. Madras Cat. 

12820 (extract) ; cf Aufrecht ii. 20a. 

(25) Ramacandra. Wrote a Kdvyaprakdiorsdra, which 
is apparently a summary exposition of the sub¬ 
stance of the text. Aufrecht i. 102b. 

(26) Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati. a Bengal commen¬ 

tator who wrote the comm. “Rahasya^prakdia. 
Aufrecht! 102a. His commentary on Bhavadeva’s 
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Satfiskara-paddhati was composed in 1623 A.D. 
(see Aufrecht i. 516a). 

(27) Ramakr§na. Comm. Bhdvdrtha oi Kavi-nandinl 
(or ^nandikd). Aufrecht i. 102a, ii. 20a: also ii. 
16b. 

(28) Vijayananda. Wrote a "p/cd. Deccan Coll. Cat. p, 

44. The age of the MS is given as 1683 A.D. 

(29) Vidyasagara, apparently the title of some commen¬ 
tator. Cited by Srivatsalanchana. One Vidyasagara 
wrote a Kald-dipika-fika on Bhalti. and is Qited by 
Bharata Mallika (on x. 73). and by Ramanatha on 
Amara-kosa. S. P. Bhattacharya (introd. to ed. 
Sridhara's comm. p. xxx) is inclined to take 
this commentator on Mammafa as Pundarlka 
Vidyasagara who flourished in the early decades 
of the ISth century. He is said to have written 
comm, also on Dandin and Vamaoa. 

(30) Veftkafacala Suri. Comm. Subodhini. Aufrecht i 
102a. H. P. Sastri. Cat. ASB MSS, vi. no. 4837A 
8736. p. 415. 

(31) Sivanarayana Dasa 6arasvatikai)];habharana, son 

of Durgadasa. Comm. ^'Dipikd. Weber i, no. 819; 
Aufrecht i. 102a. He wrote at the beginning of 
the 17th century. For his other works, see 
Aufrecht i. 649b. 

(32) Sivarama Tripathin. Comm. Vifamapadi. Kielhorn. 
Central Prov. Cat. p. 107. See below under 
Minor Writers for the author. 

(33) Siddhicandra Gapi, KavyaprakdSa-khart4ana in ten 
Ullasas, edited by Rasiklal C. Parikh from 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 1953. The 
writer is a notable Jaina monk and author (b. 
1587-88 A.D.) in the time of Akbar and Jahangir 
and a contemporary of Jagannatha. His method, 
as he himself tells us. is anuvdda-purvaka 
khan4ana, i.e, first exposition and then criticism. 
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although all his criticisms are not justified. Siddhi- 
candra appears also to have written a Brhati Tili:a 
on the Kavya^prakaSa. While Hemacandra would 
accept Mammata*s work as the standard. Siddhi- 
candra was perhaps one of the ‘Navyas’, like 
Jagannatha. who indicates an attempt to set up a 
new school of poetic theories. For information 
about the author and his works see Introd. to ed. 
mentioned. — MS entitled Kavyapraka^arkhandana 
or Kavyamf^ta-tarangini noticed by Mitra 2674 
goes up to the 7th Ullasa ; it appears to be a 
different work. 

Besides these, there are numerous commentaries, either 
anonymous or with the name of the author missing, some 
which are entered in Aufrecht i. 101b. 778b. ii. 20a. 193b. This 
illustrates the saying of Mahe^vara. one of the commentators: 
kavya-prakaSasya krtS grhe gj^helfika tathapy e^a tathaiva 
durgamah ! 



CHAPTER VII 


FROM ROYYAKA TO VIDYANATHA 
RVYYAKA 
( 1 ) 

Ruyyaka, who also bore the name of Rucaka* and bad the 
Kashmirian title of Rajanaka prefixed to his name, was 
son of Rajanaka Tilaka" who, Jayaratha informs us (pp. 115, 
124. 205), wiote a commentary or critique on Udbhata called 
Udbhafa-viveka or Udbhata-vtcdra. 

The Alanikdra'Sarvasvct, by which Ruyyaka is chiefly 
known, consists of two parts, viz. Sutra and Vrtti ; but the 
question has been raised whether the authorship of the two 
parts should be attributed to the same writer. The Nirnay 
Sagar Press edition of the text, published under the above 
title, admits Ru>yaka*s authoiship of both the Sutra and the 
Viiti. a view which is accepted by his earliest commentator 

1 laiLinaka-rmakapatanamno’lamkarasarvasva-krtah {krtih), col. 
to Pibcbel's ed of S'lhniaya-lila ; cf ed. of the same ia Kavyamala 
Gucchaka V (1908), reading of MS kha. This name is given m some 
of the MSS of his larger work (e. g. col. to the N.S.P. and Trivan¬ 
drum edb. of the text; in Mitra ix. p. 117), as well as by Kumarasvamin 
(pp 393,396,425, 448), Appa> ya Dik$ita (Citr. niim. p. 72), Raghava- 
bhatta on Sakuntala (pp. 161, 179, 193), and iSrividya-Cakravartin, 
one ot Ruyyaka’b commentators (Madras Cat. xii, p. 8609). Biihter 
(Kaduiur Rep. no. 247, p. xvi) and Peterson (ii p. 13f) also found 
this name in connexion with Ruyyaka's Samketa comm, on Mammata. 
That the form Ruyyaka is the more authentic is testified to by his pupil 
Mahkhaka (Srikaniha-c. xxv. 30 : see below) 

2 rdjanaka-tilakatmaja'* col. to Pischel's ed. of the Sahrdaya-lUd. 
Ruyyaka's father was thus, like himself, a writer on Poetics and a 
follower of Udbhata. Sec above p. 76-77. Tilaka is mentioned and 
quoted (one verse) by Somesvara in his comm, on Mammata (ed. Paiikh, 
p. 295, on Ullasa x. 106} 
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Jayaratha. who refers to the author as granthakrt with respect 
to both the Sutra and Vrtti portions.' The invocatory verse 
to the Vftti in this edition reads in the second line 

nijalarnkara sutranam vrttya tatparyam ucyate 

so that the Sutra is avowedly referred lo as his own by 

the Vfttikara.^ Some doubt, however, has been thrown on 

this view by the discovery of a different reading of this line 

in some of the South Indian MSS, which introduce a grave 

variant in the phrase nijalamkara-sutranam by changing it 

into gurvalamkara-sutranam. There is also, at the end of the 

Vftti in these MSS an additional verse^, which gives the 

name of the Vrtti (and not of the text which is called 

Alamkara-sutra) as Alamkara-sarvasva. and the name of the 

author of the Vrtti as MaAkhuka or Mankhaka, who is 

described as ^ samdhivigrahika to the king of Kashmir. 

This forms the reading of the text (based on three MSS), 

which is published in the Trivandrum Series, as well as of 

MSS noticed by Burnell/ Winternitz^ and in the Madras 

Catalogue*. This view is supported by Samudrabandha. a 

South Indian commentator, who flourished at the end of 13th 

century and whose text is printed in the Trivandrum edition ; 

for the Vftti. the subject of his commentary, is known to him 

by the name of Alamkdra sarvasva and its author as 

Mankhaka. while the original work of Ruyyaka is called 

Alamkara-sutra. 

• 

1 pp. 19.20, 55, 57,67,72, 83, 87 etc. 

2 Same reading in 210a, where Ruppaka is &. mistake or a 

variant (Buhler op. cit. p. 68) for Ruyyaka; Mitra ix p. 117.—All 
the Jamihu MSS have mialatnkara'^. 

3 iti mankhuko vitene kd^mira-kfitipa-sarrtd/iivigrahikah/ sukavi- 
mukhQIarpkSrarp tad idam alarnkSra-sarvasvam U 

4 Tanjore Cat- p. 54a. 

5 Cat. of South Ind. MSS in the RAS,p. 20% cf Jacob in JRAS, 
1897, p.283f. 

6 xii, pp. 8606-7. The question is discussed at, some length in 
Harichand Sastri, op. cit. p. 105f. 
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We are thus confronted with two distinct traditions, 
embodied in these two different views and prevailing in the 
North and South of India respectively, with regard to 
the authorship of the Vrtti. there being no dispute as to 
Ruyyaka's authorship of the Sutra-text itself. So far as we 
can judge, the North Indian tradition, obtaining in kashmir, 
to which place both Ruyyaka and Mafikhaka belonged, seems 
to be the authentic one ; for the South Indian tradition is not 
uniform in this respect and does not always distinguish 
between the author of the Sutra and the Vrtti respectively. 
Thus, Appayya Dik$ita, a noted South Indian writer, refers’ 
to Ruyyaka or Rucaka as the author of the work as a whole, 
which is called the Alamkara-sarvasva, attributing to him 
both the Sutra and the Vrtti ; and Appayya is in agreement, 
in this respect, with Mallinatha^, Kumarasvamin*. and 
Jagannatha*. On the other hand, the testimony of Jayaratha, 
himself a Kashmirian, cannot be very well superseded by 
what the much later commentator Samudrabandha says in 
conformity to a tradition which itself is not unanimous. It is 
also significant that while Ruyyaka (and even Jayaratha) is 
quoted and discussed extensively by later writers on Poetics, 
Mahkhaka is not cited as a writer on the subject except once 
by Appayya in his Citra-mlmamsa (p. 10). 

( 2 ) 

This tradition of MaAkhaka's collaboration with R uyyaka 
would not perhaps have arisen, had not MaAkhaka, as the 

1 Ci/r. mint. p. 14,15, 54,72,84, 90, 94, 98 ; Kuvalay. p. 41, 89,92, 
96, 184. 

2 Taraia pp. 21, 186,187,232,237, 249. 261, 262, 266, 331, 332. 

3 Ratnapana pp. 393 (^Alam. sar. vftti p. 58), 425 (=^ibid, p. 
133), 448 (^ibid, p. 144) ; p. 341 (=i6id, sutra p. 20) p. A52 = {ibid, p. 156). 

4 Rasa-gaAgSdhara has numerous references, but see pp. 163 and 
and 200, where both the SGtra and Vftti are quoted under the citation 
Alarpkera-sarvasva. See also pp. 251,342-43. 352, 482. Also RSghava- 
bhattaon Sakuntala p. 161 i=»Alatjt. sarv. vrtti p. 64), p. 119 (—ibid, 
p. 75), p. mi^ibid, p. 127). 
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tradition says, been in fact a pupil of Ruyyaka.' RIjanaka 
MaAkhaka or MaAkhuka.' son of ViiSvavarta and grand¬ 
son of Manmatha. is well known as the Kashmirian 
author of Srikantha-carita (ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. 
Parab. NSP. Bombay 1887^ which was written, 
according to Biihler,* between 1135 and 1145 A. D. 
Mankhaka’s brother Alamkara (or LaAkaka, *xv. 15, 
37f) was a minister (v. 62, xxv. 43, 61) under Sussala, 
and Jayasimba of Kashmir (1129-1150 A.D.). and another 
brother SrAgara held a high ofBce {brhai~tantrapati) under 
Sussala. whom he assisted in his war against fiarsadeva. 
MaAkhaka tePs us how after composing his poem he submit¬ 
ted it, at the house of his brother Alamkara, to an assembly 
of learned scholars and officials, among whom he describes 
Ruyyaka as his own preceptor (xxv. 30, 135). This also ex¬ 
plains how Ruyyaka’s own work contains five verses from 
MaAkbaka’s poem^ cited as illustrations ; for it is not unlikely 
that the Guru should in this way quote his worthy disciple. 
As the latest date of MaAkhaka's poem is given as 1145 A.D., 
we may presume that Ruyyaka*s Alamld^a’sarvasva. which 
quotes it, was composed a little later. Again. Manikyacandra’s 
Samketa (on Mammata) which was composed in 1159-60 A.D, 
quotes the Alamkara-sarvasva. We can, therefore, fix 
Ruyyaka’s literary career in the second and third quarters of 
the 12th century*. 

1 This lact, as well as what layaraiha says about corruptions and 
additions to the text of the AlarrikSra-sarvasva, would perhaps explain 
how the tradition of Mahkhaka's collaboration began. 

2 op. cti. p. 50f; extract App. pp. cix f. See also RSia-tarang. 
viii. 3354. 

3 See Jacob in JRAS, 1897, p. 283 for these verses (ii. 49, iv. 79. v. 
23, vi. 16, X. 10). 

4 Jacob (op. cit. p. 283) points out that Ruyyaka (p 93) quotes 
^Sja-taranginl iv. 441 {asamapta-jiglsasya), which work was not com¬ 
pleted till about 1150 A. D. in the reign of Jayasimha. This verse, 
however, occurs an an anonymous quotation in Abhinava's Comm, on 
Bharata (ch. vi, vol. i, p. 305). It should be borne in mind that Jayaratha 
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In this work, composed in the Sutra-vrtti style Ruyyuka 
concerns himself only with poetic figures. After dealing with 
Punar-uktavadabhasa, Anuprasa (Cheka-. Vrtti- and Lafa-), 
Yamaka and Citra ne goes on to discuss 75 figures of Artha 
beginning with Upama. He gives two altogether new figures 
Vikalpa (p. 159) and Vicitra (p. 133-34). His work is mostly 
drawn upon by later writers like Vi^vanatha, Vidyanatha and 
Appayya Dik^ita. Ruyyaka quotes the Kavya-prakasa in many 
places (p. 107 on Paryayokta ; p, 102 iv, p. 128 ; p. 183 
definition of Bhavika). and the definitions of Citra. Kavya- 
lifiga, Vyajokti. Uttara. Milita and Samadhi are given as 
they occur in Mammata’s work. 

( 3 ) 

The works of Ruyyaka are numerous, of which three only 
have been printed: 

(1) Kavyaprakasa-samketa, a commentary on Mammata's 
text, referred to as Ruyyaka's by Jayaratha p. 102. and by 
Ratnakamha (Peterson ii, pp. 17. 19 as Briiat-samketd). For 
ed. see above p. 156. 

(2) Alamk^a-mahjari, referred to by himself at p 15< 
Not mentioned by Jayaratha as Ruyyaka’s. P. V. Kane 
doubts if.it is a work by Ruyyaka. 

(3) Sahitya-m'imamsa, referred to by himself at p. 61. also 
by Jayaratha p. 126. It is cited without the author’s name in 
Vidyanatha p. 11 (Cf ABod 210a). Burnell mentions an 
anonymous metrical Sahitya-mimdmsd (p. 58a), with prose 
Vrtti in eight Prakaranas. This is apparently the Sahitya- 
mlmamsa published in the Trivandrum Skt. Series in 1934.' 
The MS sources contain large gaps and lacunae, and the name 
of the author is not given either at the beginning or at the 

frequently complains of unauthorised additions and corruption of the 
text itself (pp. SO. 67.107, 124, 126 etc), and discusses readings (pp. 21, 
37,49,172 etc.). Jayaratha himself quotes twelve verses (p. 194) from 
the Raja-tarahgipi, which describe Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 

1 See above p. 144. 
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end. A resume of this work has been given by P. V. Kane 
(HSr, pp, 269-72), who believes it to be a work of Ruyyaka. 
It is noteworthy, however, that it speaks not of Vyahjana, 
but of Tatparya-vrtti as leading to the realisation of Rasa, a 
view which fundamentally diSers from that of Ruyyaka who 
declares distinctly (p. 13): asti tavad vyangya-niffho vydpdrah. 
It shows some influence of the inigdra-prakiisa of Bhoja. 
V. Raghavan (pp. 99-100) doubts if it is the work of Ruyyaka. 

(4) Alamkdrunusdrim, cited by Jayaratha as Ruyyaka’s 
(pp. 36, 57, 58 and 60). This work is supposed by Peterson*, 
and following him by Aufrecht^ and Jacobi^, to be a commen¬ 
tary on Jahlana’s Somapdla^vildsa. As Jayaratha's citations 
indicate, it discussed some of the poetic figures in that com¬ 
position. but there is nothing in these citations to show that it 
was in fact a commentary on Jahlana's Somapala-vildsa, The 
poet Jahlana is described in Mafikhaka's ifikantha-canta 
(xxv. 75) ; and Somapala, king of Rajapuri (near Kashmir), 
whose life Jahlana appears to have recorded, is known from 
the Rdia-tarahgim (viii. 621 f) to have made war against 
Kashmirian Sussala. It is clear that this poet, who must 
have flourished m the first half of the 12th century, should be 
distinguished from Bhagadatta Jahlanadeva, the compiler of 
the Sfikti muktdvali, who lived in the second half of the 13th 
century, but to whom Aufrecht (i. 203a) wrongly attributes 
the Somapdla'^vilasa itself. 

(5) A commentary on Mahimabhatta’s Vyakti-viveka^ 
referred to by Jayaratha as Vyaktlviveka-vicdra (p. 13). This 
has been identified with the anonymous commentary published 
with Mahimabhatta’s work in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ; 
for, although the author's name does not appear in the publish¬ 
ed text of that commentary, which is called simply '‘Vyakhyana^ 

1 Report a, p. 17; introd. to Subhaj K p. 106 ; Actes du f,me 
Cangrix p. 364. It is so described by Ratnakantha in his comm 
On Stuti~kusumanjali. 

1 Cat. Cat. 1 . 32b. 

3 ZDMG Ixii, 291 ; cf Harichand Sastri. op. r/r. pp. 105-10S. 
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the an on}mous commentator refers in it to his other works* 
the Sahitya-mlmamsa (p. 32) and Harfacarita-varttika (p. 44. 
50). which we know to be two works of Ruyyaka referred to 
by himself in his Alamkara-sarvasva and mentioned by Jaya- 
ratha. He refers in this work also to the Candrika (on the 
Dhvanydloka), Kavya-kautuha (p. 13). Hrdaya^darpana (pp. 1. 
13), and Kuntaka’s Vakrokti-jivita (pp. 16, 32. 36.44). 

(6) Ndtaka-mlmamsa referred to as his own in the above 
commentary on Mahimabhatta (p. 32). 

(7) Harsacarita-varttika referred to as his own in Alam- 
kdra-sarvasva p. 61 and in Vyaktiviveka-vyakhydna p. 44. SO. 

(8) Satirda^a tild. edited in the Kavyamala Gucchaka 5. 
as well as by Pischel (Kiel 1886. along with Rudra’s Srngdra- 
tilaka). The work consists of four Ullekhas: (i) Guna. 
describing the ten excellences (Rupa. Varna. Prabha etc.) of 
a woman (ii) Alaipkara. speaking of ornaments of gold, pearls 
etc. unguents, flowers worn by a woman (iii) Jivita. dealing 
with youth which is the essence of womanly charm, and (iv) 
Parikara. treating of the parapharnelia of beauty. 

(9) Alamkara-vdrttika. cited as Ruyyaka's by Ja>aratha 
p. 71. 

(10) irikantha-stava cited as madiya in Alamkara-sarvasvc 
p. 19. 

( 4 ) 

THE COMMENTATORS ON RUYYAKA 
Alaka (or Alafal) 

This commentator is referred to by Ratnakantha in his 
own commentary on Mammata', the name given being Raja- 
naka Alaka. We have seen that the identification of Mam- 

mata’s continuator Alaka. Alata or Allata with this commen- 

■ • ■ 

tator is open to doubt^. and nothing more can be said on the 
subject until his commentary is recovered. 


1 Peterson, Report ii, p. 17 f. See above p. 169. 

2 See above p. 149f. 
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Jayaratha 

His commentary is called Alamkara-vimariinl. He informs 
us that his father's name was Srfigara. and his patron was 
king Rajaraja. From his commentary * Viveka on the Tantra- 
loka of Abhinavagupta. we learn that the full name of his 
father was SfAgararatha, who had two sons named Jayaratha 
and Jayadratha'. He also tells us that he was a pupil of 
Safikhadhara and Siva. Jayaratha’s pedigree is given at some 
length in his Viveka, and we learn that his great-grand¬ 
father's brother was Sivaratha-. who was a minister of king 
Ucchala of Kashmir (1101-1111 A.D.). As four generations 
intervene between the minister of Ucchala and Jayaratha, 
Biihler thinks that the latter lived in the beginning of the 13th 
century. Jacobi supports this conclusion and attempts to 
arrive at greater precision by identifying Jayaratha’s (and his 
father’s) patron king Rajaraja with Rajadeva who is mention¬ 
ed by Jonaraja in 2 Raja-taianginl 19'9], Sind who lived in 
1203-1226 A.D.’ 

The citations in Jayaratha are numerous, and include the 
names of Bhamaha. Dandin. Udbhata. Vamana, Rudrata. the 
Dhvanikara (=Anandavardhana), the Vakroklijivita-kafa, 
Abhinavagupta, the Vyaktiviveka-kara. Bhoja and Mammata. 

1 The Kashmirian MSS of the AlamLaia-\imar<inl examined by 
Buhler vacillate between these two names as the name of our author ; 
and Peterson’s MS of Ratnakantha's Sara-samuccaya reads Jayadratha 
(ii p. 17), which is accepted by Aufrechi, although the published texts 
of the “Viinariinl, as well as the '^Viveka, have Jayaratha, which Buhler 
himself considers {op i it. p. 6S) to be the correct name ot the author 
of the two commentaries, the other being that ot his brother —Jaya¬ 
dratha wrote a Kavya in 32 cantos, named Hara-canta-iintamani {ed. 
NSP, Bombay 1897) 

2 V. 22 ; see the extract given in Buhler op. cit. App. pp. cli f. 
This Sivaratha is mentioned in Raja-tarang" via. 111. 

3 Jacob (JRAS. 1897, p. 283) came to the conclusion that Jayaratha 
must be placed later than the end of 12th century, for he quotes (p* 64) 
from the Prthvlraia-vijaya, a poem dealing with Prthviraja of Delhi who 
fell in 1193 A. D. (cf Bahler. op. cit. p. 62). 
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Besides citing his own author’s other works and Rajanaka 
Tilaka’s work on Udbhafa, Jayaratha also mentions some 
other works on Alamkara unknown to us, viz. Alamkara-sutra 
(p. ISO), Alanikara~bhafya{pp 35. 46, 83, 138, 173) and Alam- 
kara-sara (pp. 88, 97. 171, 172, 184), as well as an Alamkara~ 
varttika (p. 71) ascribed to Ruyyaka. The Alamkara-bha$ya 
is also cited by Jagannatha (pp. 239. 365) ; while a work 
bearing the name Alamkara-sara is mentioned in Kielhorn's 
list' and in Peterson iii, App. p. 393 ; but this is probably* a 
later work attributed to Balakr$na Payagunda who also wrote 
a commentary on Appayya’s Citra-mlmamsa {q. v.) and 
was thus later than the end of the 16th century^. The 
^Vimariitu is, in its turn, cited extensively by Jagannatha (pp, 
325, 327, 3S2, 380, 387, 414, 418). chieBy because Appayya. 
against whom Jagannatha’s attacks are primarily directed, 
follows Ruyyaka and Jayaratha pretty slavishly. 

Jayaratha appears also to have written another work on 
Poetics called Alamkarodaharaiw^ in the concluding verse ol 
which he refers to his °Vimarsirii. It appears from the resume 
of the work given in Mitra 2442 that it was chiefly meant to 
adduce illustrations to Ruyyaka’s text, which the limited 
scope of his ^Vimariirii did not allow him to do properly. 

Samudrabandha 

Samudrabandha flourished, as he himself tells us. in the 
time of Ravivarman, alias Samgramadhira, king of Kolamba 
<Quilon) in the Kerala country (Malabar), and there are nu> 
merous illustrative verses in the commentary itself, which sing 
the praise of this king^. This king was born in 1266~67 A.D. 

1 Kielhorn’s List 18 ; see also Aufrecht i. 32b. 

2 But see Pischel in GgAt 1885, p 765 , contra Jacobi in 7DMG 
xhi 293. 

3 See Jammu Cat. no. 806, p. 59. 

4 e. g. pp. 48,58, 76,133, 149 {kolamhadhipatt) etc. For Ravivarman 
and Samudrabandha, see K. Kunjunni Raja, op. cit. pp. 211-13. 
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and crowned himself as king of Malabar on the banks of the 
Vegavatl in 1312-13 A.D.; so that Samudrabandha may be 
taken to have flourished towards the end of the 13th and the 
beginning of the 14th century. 

The citations from earlier authors are not so numerous in 
Samudrabandha, but he shows his familiarity with Bhamaha. 
Udbhata. Vamana, Rudra^a, the Dhvanikara and Anandavar- 
dhana, Bhatta Nayaka, the Vakroktijivita-kara, Mahimabhatta, 
Bhoja and Mammata. He also cites Udbhata’s vriri, pre¬ 
sumably on Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara. He refers to the 
explanation of other commentators of the AlamkSra-sarvasva 
(pp. 55. 96, 145, 239) and discusses readings (p. 57). 


irividya-Cakravartin 

A commentary, called ^Samjivam or Alamkara-safitfivant 
on Ruyyaka is cited by Mallinatha^ and Kumarasvamin^. 
Appayya® and Viive^vara*. They apparently refer to the 
author of this commentary by citing Cakravartin ; for the two 
^rses\ cited by them, are attributed to this commentator by 
Kumarasvamin, whose other references show that Cakravartin 
wrote a ""Sarijivani commentary on the Alamkdra-sarvasva* 
This Cakravartin, who is to be distinguished from Parama- 
nanda Cakravartin, appears to be identical with Srividya- 
Cakravartin, two MSS of whose commentary on Ruyyaka, 
called '’Samfivanl. are noticed in the Madras Catalogue*. 
This commentary refers to and is referred to by the same 

1 pp. 31, 57,221. 237,324. 

2 pp. 54 (Cakravartin as commentator on Alam. .san'njvn), 319, 377f 
38J (“Samylvani as a comm. On V.), 387, 393. 398, 435,449-50, 
465. 

3 Citr. mlm. pp. 7, 74. 

4 Alam. kaust. p. \\. 

5 as cited above — Ratnapana p. 378. 

6 xit, no. 12799-12800, pp. 8609-10. Jacobi wrongly conjectured 
Alaka to be the author of this '‘Sampvani (ZDMG Ixit, p. 292). 
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author’s Samprad&ya^prakaiim Brhafi fika on MammataV 
and both the commentaries are mentioned together at the 
close of the former work thus ; 

kavyaprakase'lamkarasarvasve ca vipaScitam/ 
atyddaro jagaty asmin, vySkhyatam ubhayam iatahl J, 

which indicates the popularity of the works of Mammata and 
Ruyyaka in later times. 2§rIvidya-Cakravartin calls hia 
author Rucaka. He refers to Vi^vanatha as samdhivigrahika. 
He is evidently a South Indian writer, belonging to the Saiva 
Saippradaya or Saiva sect^. The reference by Mallinatha 
should place him chronologically earlier than the end of the 
14th century. He appears to have flourished in the court of 
Vira Vall^la 111 (Hoysala) in the beginning of the 14th 
century (V. Raghavan in ABORl xiv, 1933, p. 256). A RflSfl- 
mlmdmsd^ is also ascribed to Vidya-Cakravartin. as well as a 
Bharata-samgraha on Dramaturgy and Rasa {ABORl, xiv 
1933, p. 257). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A lamkara~sarvasva 

Editions. (1) ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab. Nirnay Sag. 
Press, Bombay 1893 (with Jayaratha’s "VimarSinl). (2^ed. 
T. Ganapati Sastri. Trivandrum Sansk. Series 1915 (with 
comm, of Samudrabandha); 2nd ed. 1926. Translated 
into German by H. Jacobi in ZDMG Ixii, pp. 289-336, 
411-58, 597-628. Our references are to the N.S.P. ed., 
unless otherwise specified. 

1 dnd, no. 12826-28, p. 8627 . Burnell 55a. Ed. Trivandrum Skt. 
Senes 1926 ; see above p. 162. He also wrote a Laghu-JlkS prior to his 
writing of the Brhatl fika in which this comtn. is referred to. Only one 
of these commentaries has been published in the Trivandrum ed. 

2 The Sampradaya-mata or Sampradayikas are quoted by Prabh§- 
kara Bhatta in his Rasa-pradipa (before 1583 A. D.) at pp. 11.13, 32. 

3 See V, Raghavan in ABORl, xvi, 1934-35, p. 140. It is mentioned 
by Vidyft-Cakravartin himself in his comm, on Ruyyaka (rasa-mimSm- 
sayatn vistarah), but it is not clear whether it is a separate work. 
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Commentaries. (1) AJarnkara-vimariirii of Jayaratha. ed. 
with text in Nir. Sag. Press, as above. 1893. On M5S of 
AlamkSrodahararui see Aufrecht i. 32a. 773a. ii. 6b ; 
WBod 1157. (2) ^Vrtti of Samudrabandha. ed. with text 
in Trivandrum Sank. Series 1915. as above. (3) “Samfivanl 
of Srividya-Cakravartin. Madras Cat. xxii, 12799-12800 ; 
Aufrecht i. 32b. Not yet published. 

Sahfdaya-lila 

Edition. (1) ed. Pischel (with Rudra*s Srngdra-tilaka), Kiel 
1886. (2) ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka v. 1908. 

Comm, on the Vyakti-viveka 

Edition. With the text of that work. ed. T. Ganapati Sastri 
(anonymous but attributed to Ruyyaka). Trivandrum 
Sansk. Series. 1909. 

HEMACANDRA AND THE VaGBHATAS 

( 1 > 

The versatile and volumious Jaina writer Hemacandra 
<iirected his many-sided activity to the field of Sanskrit Poetics 
as well, and wrote a Kdvydnuidsana with its Vrtti named 
Alantkdra-cuddmani and a gla^ss called Vixeka, basing it 
chiefly on Mammata’s work, but appropriating his materials 
from various sources*. While as a textbook it hardly super- 

1 He appropriates, tor instance, long passages, without acknowledg¬ 
ment, from RS}a§ekhara, Abhinavagupta, the Vakroktijivita-kSra, 
Mammata and others. A passage in A bhinava-bhSratt on Bharata ch. 
iv is copied (Hemacandra pp. 57*66) almost literally with only a general 
acknowledgment at conclusion: iti irim&n abhinavaguptScBryah, etan- 
matam evSsmSbhir upajivitarn veditavyam (p. 66). In the V|tti. again, 
at p. 83, his remarks on the sthayi-bhBva (pp. 83-84) are copied from 
the same source. His extensive appropriation from R&jaiekhara has 
been already alluded to ; seep 118 above. Atp. 316 he calls himself 
a follower of Bharata's views (bharata-matSnusSrl). His dependence 
on earlier works is so close as to amount at tiroes to almost slavish 
imitation or plagiarism. 
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sedes the Kavya^prakasa, it is. like most of Hemacandra’s 
other productions, more or less an industrious compilation, 
displaying its author's encyclopaedic erudition, but hardly 
constituting an original contribution to the siibject. 

About Hemacandra and his time, we know perhaps more 
than we do with regard to othei writers on Poetics, and the 
biographical and other details will be found collected together 
in Biihler's erudite little pamphlet on this author^ Hema¬ 
candra was born at Dhunduka or Dhandhuku (in Ahmedabad) 
on the full-moon night of the month of Karttika in the Samvat 
year 1145 = 1088 A.D. of humble Bania parents, named 
Caciga and Pahini. He was originally named Cahgadcva. 
He was initiated as a Jaina monk in Samvat 1150=1093 
A.D., taking the name of Somananda. He was a pupil of 
Devacandra of Vajra-^akha. author of the Sthanaka-vrtti and 
the iantinatha-carita. He became a suri pr acarya in Samvat 
1166=1109 A.D. changing his name, again, into Hemacandra. 
He spent the greater part of his life, as the acknowledged 
head of the Jaina community at Anahilla-pattana. under 
the patronage of Jayasimha Siddharaja (1094-1143 A.D.) 
and his successor Kumarapala of Gujarat (1143-1172 A.D) 
dying shortly before the latter is Samvat 1229=1172 A. D. at 
the ripe old age of 84 years. He wrote most of his works at 
the request of his patrons, of whom he converted Kumarapala 
into Jainism in Samvat 1216=1160 A.D. 

Hemacandra wrote voluminous works on many branches 
of Sanskrit learning, such as grammar {Siddha-hemacandra, 
Sabddnuidsana, Lingdnusdsana, Dhdtu-pdrdyana and Unddh 
sutra)» prosody (Chandonusdsana), lexicon {Abhidhdna-cintd- 
mani, Anekdrtha-samgraha, Nighanju-iesa, and DeSi-ndma^ 
maid), besides works on Jaina Sastra. His stupendous learn¬ 
ing justifies bis sobriquet Kalikala-Sarvajna, His Kdvydnuid-- 

1 Ueber das Leben des Jaina Munches Hemacandra, Wien 1889 * 
trs. into English by Manilal Patel in the Singhi Jaina Series 1936. See 
al^ Jacobi in Ency. of Religion and Ethics, vi, 591. 
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Sana Id eight Adbyayas has the merit of comprehending all 
topis of Poetics, including a brief reference to Dramaturgy. 
In spite of occasional differences Hemacandra borrows freely 
from Bharata. Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammafa 
and RajasSekhara. Its want of any striking originality perhaps 
stood on the way of its being accepted as an authoritative 
work. It exercised little influence on later writers and is 
scarcely ever quoted^ It is written in the form of Sutra and 
Vrtti.* 

( 2 ) 

There are two Vagbhatas in Sanskrit Poetics who must be 
distinguished from each other, viz. Vagbbafa. author of the 
Vagbhafalamkara (here cited as Vagbhata I) and Vagbhata, 
author of the Kavyanusasana and its Vrtti, Alamkara-tilaka 
(here cited as Vagbhata II). Eggeling^ falls into the error 
of confounding the two and assigning both the works to the 
same author. From the Vagbhatalamkara iv. 148. we learn 
that the Jaina name in the Prakrit form of the author is 
Bahada and that he was son of Soma*. From the Kavyanusa- 
sunu and its commentary ', on the other hand, we learn that 
Its author was son of Nemikuniara and MabMmahi?-) 
devi or Vasundhara; while his native town, called Rabadapura 
from the shiine of a deity of that name, is mentioned*, as 
well as described in a verse by the author himself. 

1 Except, as P. V. Kane notes (HSP, p. 278}, by Ratnapana pp. 46. 
75, 224, 233,259, 299. 

2 For [summary of the topics of Hemacandra’s KavyanuiSsana see 
below vol. ii, ch. vii (6). 

3 /(9Ciii, pp. 330-1. 

4 So also in Jinavardbana, Simhadeva and K^emahaipsa-gani's 
comms. on this verse. 

5 p. 1 vrr/(, and the concluding verse. 

6 p. 1 vriti. 

1 IOC 111 , p. 332. In the Nir. Sag. Press edition of the work, this 
verse is also given at p. 10, but the words asmabhir uktam, preceding 
it in the India Office MS, are wanting. 
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V&gbha^ 11 also appears to cite Vagbhata 1 as one of hia 
authorities^ Both the Vagbhatas. however* quote from the 
poet Vagbhata» author of the Nemi-nirva^, Vagbhata 11 
citing the poem by name frequently for the purpose of 
illustrating the characteristics of a good poem (e g. p. 16)*. 
Vigbha(a I may or may not be identical with the poet of 
the Nemi-nirvana ; but Vagbhafa II should be distinguished 
from both*. We must also distinguish the medical writer 
Vagbhata. son of Simhagupta. 

Vagbhata I seems to have been contemporaneous with 
Hemacandra, and lived under Calukya Jayasimha Siddha- 
raja of Anahilla-pattana*. who flourished from 1094 to 
1143 A. D. We have references to this king and his capital 
in iv. 45. 76. 81. 8S and 132. and he is described as son of 
king Karnadeva. Both Jinavardhana Suri and Simhadeva 
Gani in their commentaries explain that the prince referred 
to is Jayasimha, son of Karnadeva, of Apabilla-pataka. 
It also appears from what Simhadeva Gapi on iv. 148 says 
that Vagbhata was probably a mah&matya of the said prince, 
a statement which is supported by the description given of 
our author in Prabhacandra Suri*s Prabhavaka-carita!^ Cp. 205), 

1 ii, p. 31: iti dat}4i“V^fnana’vHgbhat0di-praiuta daia kSvya‘guifSb$ 
vayarp tu mSdhuryaujaffprasSda-lakfapSdis trineva gundn ntany&make, 

2 The verses quoted in VSgbhatSlarpkara from the NemhnirvSpa are 
given by Jacob, op, cit. p. 309. 

3 Winternitz *binkB {Geschichte der Ind. Lit. ii, p. 338 fn 1 ; iii, p. 
22 fn 1. also iii. p. 642) that Vagbhata 1 is the same as the poet of the 
Nemf-nirvana.—JahlaQa ascribes the verse andlocya premnafy to one 
vagbhata, but it does not occur in any of these Vagbhatas. It occurs, 
however, in Amaru 80. It is cited anonymously by Vallabhadeva 1170; 
while in the SadHkri'lar^dmrra it is attributed to Rajaiekhara, and in 
Kavlfidra-vacana 372 to tbe poetess VikatanitambS. 

4 And not Jayasiipha of Kashmir, as Harichand (p. 49) erroneoua- 
ly gives it. 

I 

5 Second half of the 13th century, see Buhler's Hemacandra note 1; 
idao VUgbhalBIttip^ (ed. Kavyamaia 1916) p. 1*2 fn. 
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from which we also learn that Vagbhata was living in 1123 
A. D. and also in 1157 A.D. Vagbhafa's literary activity, 
therefore, nay be assigned roughly to the first half of the 
12th century. 

The Vagbhatalamkara, consisting of five Paricchedas, 
covers in 260 verses most of the topics of Poetics, but excludes 
Dramaturgy. Although it claims a large number of commen¬ 
taries, it is a small compilation of no superior merit. It 
speaks of ten Gunas instead of three of Mammata and 
Hemacandra. and only two Ritis. namely Vaidarbha and 
Gaudiya Weber’s Berlin MS no. 1718 adds a sixth chapter ; 
see also Burnell. Cat. Tanjore MSS, p. 576. 

Vagbhata II appears to be a later writer. His reference 
to Vagbhata 1 and considerable borrowing fiom Hemacandra 
give us one limit to his date. The other terminus^ is 
unknown ; for the Jama authors (excepting Hemacandra) 
are rarely quoted by later writers on the subject. He may 
have been earlier than Deve^vara. whose borrowings, 
however, are not conclusive enough for any chronological 
inference. Vagbhata 11 himself cites two of his own works, 
viz. Rigabhadeva-carita (p. IS, called a mahdkdvya) and 
Chandonuidsana (p. 20) ; but of these nothing is known. 
In two illustrative verses there are references to two princes 
called Mularaja (p. 45) and Vibhakara (p. 44). This 
Vibhakara is unknown, but Mularaja appears to be the same 
as the founder of the Calukya dynasty at Anahilia-pattana 
(=Anhilvad) in Gujarat^. A MS of Kdvydnusdsana (Eggeling. 
Ind. Office Cat. no. 1157) is dated in Samvat 1515 (=1458-59 
A.D.). Vagbhata II probably flourished in the*14th century. 

Like Hemacandra’s work of the same name, the Kdvydnu- 

1 Harichand Sastri (op. ct7. p. 49) places him in the 13th century, 
but he does not state the grounds of his opinion. 

2 Peterson notes (iii, App. p- 124) ?. reference in the pufptka of a 
MS of Hemacandra’s TrUa^ti-ialUka^puruia to one Nemikumara, who 
flourished in Saipvat 1295, and he queries whether this Nemikumara was 
our VSgbhata’s father (iv, p. Ixxi). 

13 
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iasana of Vagbhata II is written in the form of Sutra and a 
running commentary ; but it is a much smaller work of five 
Adhyayas. It covers most topics ofToetics but there is no 
treatment of dramaturgy. It speaks, however, of three Gu^as 
and three RItis after Mammata. The name and definition 
of poetic figures in these Jaina writers differ in some cases 
from those of orthodox authors. They do not exceed 40 in 
number, but Vagbhata II gives nearly 70 poetic figures. 

( 3 ) 

No commentaries on Hemacandra and Vagbhata II is 
.known, but the Vagbhatalamkara^ of Vagbhata I appears to 
have been fortunate in this respect. Of the commentators on 
this work, whose names are noted below. Jinavardhana Suri 
and Simhadcva Gani are better known, and their commen> 
taries have been published. Jinavardhana was pupil of 
Jinaraja Suri and was a priest of Kharatara-gaccha from 
about 1405 to 1419 A.D.'. In some catalogues (e.g. Mitra 
2814). his name is given as Adinatha. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Hemacandra 

Edition, (i) ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press. 
Bombay* 1901. the text with Alarnkara cuddmani and 
Viveka. (u) with Alarnkdra-cudamani and Viveka, and an 
anonymous T^PP^na, ed. R. C. Parikh and R. B. Athavale. 
in 2 vols.. Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya. Bombay 1938. 

Vagbhata I 

Editions. Vdgbhatdlarnkdra (1) ed. by A. Borooah, Calcutta 

1 The published text of this work contains five chapters, which 
is also the number tn the Bodleian, Stein. Madras and India Office MSS ; 
but Weber's MS fno. 1718) adds a sixth chapter, which appears to deal 
with the figure yamaka. 

2 Klatt in IA xi p. 249 ; Bhandarkar. Rep. 1882-3, p. 25 ; IOC iii, 
no. 1156 and 26S6a. 
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1883. (2) ed. Sivadatta asd K. P. Parab (with Siiphadeva 
Gani's comm.), Nir, Sag. Press, Bombay 1895, 1915 (our 
references are to the ed. of 1915). (3) by Jivananda 
Vidyasagar. 3rd ed. Calcutta 1903. (4) by Murtidbara. 
Venkatesvara Press. Bombay. (5) with an old gloss, by 
Ksemaraja Srikrishnadasa. Bombay 1894. [6) Grantham&la 

iii. 1889-90 (with Jinavardhana*.s comm.). 

Commentaries. (1) by Jinavardhana Suri, who was a priest of 

Kharatara-gaccha from about 1405 to 1419. Ed. with the 
text in Granthamala iii. as noted above. Adinatha in 
Mitra 2814 (Aufrecht i. 559a) is the same as Jinavardhana. 
A MS copied in Saipvat 1610 =1553-54 A.D. (Cat, MSS 
BORE xii. p. 323). 

(2) By Siinhadeva Ga^i, ed. NSP, Bombay, as noted. In 
ALeip MS no. 824, p. 269. the commentary is called 
Curm, But this name is not found in Jammu MS no. 1231, 
p. 274. 

(3) By Samayasundara, pupil of Sakalacandra. who was a 
pupil of Jinacandra. His comm, was composed in 
Ahmedabad for Harirama in 1636 A. D. See Peterson 

iv. p. cxxvi. Also wrote a comm, on Raghu. 

(4) By Rajahamsa Upadhyaya, pupil of Jinatilaka Suri who 
was a pupil of Jinaprabha Suri of Kharatara-gaccha. The 
MS noticed by Bhandarkar (Rep. 1883-84. pp. 156.279) 
was copied in Samvat 1486=1430 A.D. See P. K. Gode's 
note in Calcutta Orient. Journal ii. pp. 312-14. in which 
he gives 2nd half of 14th century (between 1350 and 1400 
A. D) as the probable date of this commentary. 

(5) Samasanvaya Jippana by Ksemahamsa Gapi. Extract 
in Stein p. 274. 

(6) Vivarai}a of Gapeiia, son of Anantabhalta and disciple of 
Bhaskara. Aufrecht i. 559a. 794a ; IOC iii. no. 1155/702b, 
p. 330. A MS copied in 1713 A.D. 

(7) Ayacuri. Author's name unknown. Aufrecht ii. 132a, 
iii. 118b. 

(8) JhSna-pramodika of Vacanacarya Jiianapramoda-gapi. 
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composed in Samvat 1681 (s=]624>25). See F. K. Code, 
Studies in Ind. Literary Hist, i, p. 76. 

Vagbhafa 11 

Edition. Kcivydnusdsana, by Sivadatta and K. P. Parab. 
NSP. Bombay 1894, 1915 with Alarnkdra-tilakd. 

JAY A DEV A 
( 1 ) 

Jayadcva. author of the popular text-book Candrd/oAa, 
IS otherwise known as Pi)u$avar$a (i. 2)^. He himself gives 
us the names of his parents as Mahadeva and Sumitra (i. 16). 
The name Jayadeva, however, is borne by our author in 
common with many other Sanskrit writers. Of the fifteen 
or more different persons, mentioned by Aufrecht, as bearing 
the same name, it seems likely that our author is identical 
With the poet who wrote the well-known drama called the 
Prasanna raghava ; for in the prologue to that drama there are 
two verses (i. 14-15) which inform us that the dramatist was 
also son of Mahadeva of the Kaundinya-gotra and Sumitra. 
a coincidence of names which does not seem to be accidental. 
Aufrecht, however, identifies* our author with Jayadeva 
who composed the well-known lyric named Gita-govinda ; 
but apart from all arguments derived from the style and 
poetic genius of the two writers, which possess few kindred 
excellences, the fact that the author of the lyric, in one of his 

1 Also in a verse given at the end in some MSS, e.g. Peterson ii. 
p. 109, Madras Cat. xxii, p. 8656 : plyufavar^a-prabhavam candr&lokam 
manoharam etc. Also the verse jayanti y&iHika-Sriman-mah&devaaga- 
janmanah/ sukti-pTyH^a-varfasya jayadeva-kaver girah, commented on in 
the Saradugama and the RS'kagama comms. These verses are wanting 
in the Calcutta ed. The Rdkdgama comm, of G&gabhatta expressly 
states: Jayadevasyaiva plyusavarsa iti nSmantaram. 

2 ZDMG xxvii, p. 30. 
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concluding verses,* tells us that he was son of Bhojadeva 
and Ramadevi (or Vamadevl or Radhadevi, according to 
other leadings) stands seriously against the proposed identi¬ 
fication. The identity of Jayadeva with the logician 
Paksadhara, also called Jayadeva, is equally doubtful, and 
Aufrecht mentions the two names separately. The name 
Pak$adhara, no doubt, was a mere title given to the logician 
from the circumstance of his having been able to maintain 
by subtle reasoning whatever side of a question he undertook 
to defend ; but the argument for his identity with our Jaya^ 
deva, relied on by HalP, that Jayadeva in his drama refers 
(<. 18) to his knowledge of pramana^ befitting a logician, is 
hardly convincing and sufficient-’. 

( 2 ) 

The date of Jayadeva yet remains unsettled. There is hardly 
any doubt, however, that he should be placed earlier than 
Ke^ava Misra, who cites (p. 47) the verse kadall kadali from the 
Prasanna-rdghava (i. 37). As Ke^ava flourished in the middle 
of the 16th century, we may safely assign Jayadeva to a period 
earlier than that. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that the Saradagama commentary on the Candrdloka, was 
composed by Pradyotana Bhatta in 1583 A,D.*, under the 
patronage of u Bundella prince, named Virabhadra, of the 
Vaghela dynasty, who himself wrote a commentary on V-it- 

1 xh, p. 171, ed. N. S. P. 1917. It is not commented upon b> 
Kumbha in his Rasika-priya comm., but Samkara, in his Rasa-manjari 
comm, says: adhuna pitr-mStr-nama nibadhnan prathayatc sajianan 
(ed N. S. P. loc cit). The same in the colophon in Biihler’s MSS 
{Kashmir Rep. p, 46), where read Ramadevi for Ramadeva. 

2 Introd. to Samkhya-pravacana-hhtlyva (Bibl. Ind Calcutta f-'Vi'. 
PP-62 63. Keith {Indian Louie p. 33f) appears to accept the id.nti- 
fication. 

3 Jayadeva. author of a manual on Eroties, called Roti~mahiari in 
bO verses (ed. in Haeberlin and by Pavolini in tiio'-nale delta Soi . 4siiu. 
Italiana, 1904 pp. 371f) is probably a different and later writer. 

4 AFl no. 467 (51) p. 158 ; ALeipno. %20,p. 268. 
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syayana (called Kandarpa-cudamani) in Samvat 1633=1577 
A.D/ We may push this limit to the date of Jayadeva's work 
back to the beginning of the 14th century, because some 
verses from the Prasanna’rdghava (i. 19 and 33)^ are quoted 
in Sdrahgadhara-paddhati (164 and 3520), compiled in 1363 
A.D.; while Sifigabbupala, whose date has been fixed at 1330 
A.D., cites the drama itself in his Rasdrnava-sudhdkara (pp. 
258. 277). This gives us one terminus to the date of Jayadeva 
in the first quarter of the 14th century*. 

The other terminus is given by the inference that Jayadeva 
is later than Ruyyaka ; for in his Candraloka he directly 
adopts some of the original definitions of poetic figures given 
for the first time by Ruyyaka. The figure Vikalpa, for in¬ 
stance, which (as both Ruyyaka himself and Jayaratha inform 
us)* was invented and defined for the first time by Ruyyaka. 

1 Peterson ii, pp. 66,132 ; iv, p. cxvi. Ed. Rama Chandra Sastri. 
Lahore 1926. 

2 Other varses quoted are ii. 22 (=3557), vii. 59 (=3626), vii. 60 
(=3631;, 

3 Paranjpe ^na Panse in their edition (Poona 1894) of the drama 
Prasanna-rdghava (p. xiii f) seek to identify Jayadeva with the logician 
Pak$adhara Jayadeva and assign him to a period between 1500 and 
1577 A.D. So also Peterson in introd. to Subhaf" p. 37f. Cf also 
Eggeling IOC in, pp. 332f. Wmternitz {Geschichte der hid Lit. lii. p. 26. 
fn 3) thinks that Jayadeva could not have written long before Appayya. 
But all these scholars appear to have overlooked this quotation in 
^irangadhara. No chronological conclusion is inferable from Jaya¬ 
deva's mention of the poet Cora; for Biihler's identification of this 
poet with Bihlaqa is not free from doubt (see Solf, Die Kashmir 
Recension der Pahcaiika, Kiel 1886, p. xxi f ; also see on the question 
S. K. De, Hist, of Skt. Lit., Calcutta 1947, pp. 368-69. Nor should 
stress be laid on the fact that verses from the Prasanna-raghava 
occur in the MahSnafaka ; for the date of the latter, as well as its 
proper text, cannot be taken to have been satisfactorily settled (see 
L6vi ii, p. 48 ; Sten Konow, Ind. Drama pp. 88-9). Jayadeva himself, 
as a rhetorician, is quoted by very late writers like Appayya, Keiava 
and Bhimasena. 

4 Cf Jacobi in ZDMG Uii, p. 6(X), note 1. Ruyyaka says expressly 
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is literally copied by Jayadeva (v, 112). We cannot, therefore, 
place Jayadeva, who upholds the views peculiar to Ruyyaka 
as well as Mammala, earlier than the second half of the 12th 
century. 

Jayadeva, therefore, should be assigned to the period bet' 
ween the last quarter of the 12th century and the first quarter 
of the 14th, a closer approximation than which is not possible 
at present ; but perhaps we may tentatively place him in the 
first half of the 13th century. 

( 3 ) 

The Candraloka is a general treatise on Poetics in ten 
chapters (called mayukhas) and about 350 verses, written in 
the Anu§tubb metre. The Calcutta edition of the text, 
published in 1874\ enumerates the following divisions: (1) 
Vagvicara {il. 16). (2) Dosa-nirupana (s7. 44^). (3) Laksana- 
nirupana {si. 11). (4) Guna-nirupana, given as ten in number 
(il. 12). (S) Alamkara-nirupana, consisting of Sabdalamkaras 
(sZ. 10), Alamkaranukramanika (il. 16) and Arthalarnkaras 
(si. 174). (6) Rasadi-nirilpana (il. 24), incidentally dealing with 
three RItis and five Vrttis. (7) Dhvani-nirupana (iZ. 18). (8) 
Gunibhuta-vyangya (il. 10). (9) Lak^ana-nirupana (sL IS). 
(10) Abhidha-nirupana (il. 4). This arrangement is substantia¬ 
lly followed in the Leipzig MS 819 (which contains only five 
mayukhas) and correspond closely with the arrangement men¬ 
tioned by Gazigadhara in his commentary (p. 9) on Appayya's 
Kuvalaydnanda. where the chapters are given thus: 1. Sabda- 
mayukha. 2. Dosa-mayukha. 3. Lak$ana-mayukha. 4. Guna* 

with regard to this figure : purvair akrta-vivckd'tra dariita ity avaganta- 
vyam, upon which Jayaratha remarks: anenasya granthakrd~upama- 
tvam eva darSitam (p. 159). Also the figure Vicitra (Ruyyaka p. 133= 
Jayadeva v. 82 ). 

1 The Calcutta edition (by Jivananda) of 1906 substantially Keeps 
to this arrangement and numbering of verses in the different chapters. 
The work contains about 300 verses, but the numbering differs to some 
extent in the different editions. The author gives his own illustrations. 
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ma}uka. 5. Alamkara-mayukha. 6. Rasa-mayukha. 7. Dhvaoi- 
mayuktaa. 8. GunlbhutavyaAgya-mayukha. 9.L<ik$am-mayukha 
and 10. TatSakti (=Abhidha)-mayukha^ 

It will be seen from this that the section on Arthalamkara 
in chapter v is the most considerable part of the work, which 
appears to have become, to the exclusion of the rest of the 
work, a popular manual of poetic figures. It was specially 
adapted for this purpose by Appayya DIksita's Kuvalayananda, 
which bodily incorporates the Karikas of this section (with 
only slight modification), himself only writing the running 
prose commentary and adding a few supplementary figures. 
This work of Appayya’s. therefore, .may be regarded, in a 
sense, as a commentary on the Arthalamkara-chapter of 
the Candraloka. Appayya himself indicates his indebtedness 
in one of the prefatory verses^ by saying that the definition- 
stanzas of the Candraloka are borrowed in his own work, 
but there are a few modifications and additions’ of his own. 
He also explains in the concluding verse how his work came 
to be called Kuvalayananda (lit. ‘delight of lotuses’) from the 
Candraloka (lit. 'the sight or light of the moon’): 

candraloka vijayatam, saradagama-sambhavah j 

hrdyah kuvalaydnando yat-prasdddd abhud ayam, 

which, apart from the obvious pun involved, praises the 
Candraloka, the cause of its commentary called Saraddgama, 
from the contact of both of which the charming Kuvalaya¬ 
nanda, originated. This Saraddgama commentary obviously 


1 The text as commented upon by Pradyotana Bhatta, GSgabhatta 
and Vaidyanatha (Madras Cal. xti, 12876>78) contains ten mayukhas, 
MSS of the complete text noticed also in Mitra ii p. 177, v p. 103, ix 
p 184 - Peterson ii 109. 

2 ye^dm candtSlake dr^yanie laksya-lak^ana-SlokdhI prdyas la eva, 
tefdm ilaresS/n tvabhinavd vtiacyante. 

3 The dilTerences of reading in the K&rikis are noted in Halasynatha 
Sastn’s ed. of Kuvalayananda (with the Rasika-ranjam of Cangidhara), 
Kumbhakoniim ;892. 
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refers to the commentary of the same name on the Candraloka, 
composed by Pradyotana Bhatta in 1583 A. D.^ 

But on account of the wholesale appropriation of this 
chapter of Jayadeva’s work, the title Candraloka appears 
to have been frequently applied to the Arthalamkara-section 
of the work‘ alone, as well as to Appayya’s Kuvalaydnanda^ 
itself. Thus, the India Office MS 2656, Weber 1721 and 
Madras MSS \2ill-74 constitute in reality the Arthalamkara- 
section of the Candraloka, embodied in the Kuvalayananda, 
and not the whole text, but they are entitled Candraloka. 
Appayya’s work does not end with the hundred or 108 poetic 
figures* dealt with by Jayadeva. but it adds a supplementary 
chapter on a few additional figures. In some texts of the 

1 Vaid>'anatha, apparently ignorant of the existence of the SaraJa- 
gama commentary, interprets (ed. N. S. P. 1917 p. 188) the phrase 
iaradagama-samhhavah as referring to some previous original of the 
Candraloka itself. An instance of similar ignoiancc on the part of the 
commentator is given by the story of A^adhara in his comm, on the 
Kuvalay''ip 86) that Appajya composed the Candraloka itself at the 
request of the king of Vciikatagiri. and later on \^rote his Kuvalay" on 
Its basis Ciaii<*adhara, a more reliable commentator on Appayya’s work 
(who tells us th..t Appayya was the Guru of a brother of his grand* 
father) interprets the phrase correctly as : atra candraloka-namd 
granthah iatadagama-na?nna fikS-granthena sumbhava utpatuh (p 283). 
The supposition ii, pp. 6S~9) that Appayya’s utilisation of Jayadeva’s 
work was resented by the latter, who is said to have made a veiled 
reference to this fact in the prologue to the Prasanna-raghava (where 
the stage-manager alludes to the stealing of his name) is disproved by 
the fact that Appayya lived long after Jayadeva. 

2 Cf. Gangadhara on Kuvala\° p. 9: candraloka’rthalainkSrdtmaka 
eva, na tvanya iti ke^amcid bhramah. 

3 Thus, Regnaud (Rlietonque Sanskrite p.37S) speaks of the Candra" 
loka as being composed of 151 ilokai, dealing with the dehnition and 
illustration of poetic figures, which description applies to the 
Kuvalay”. 

4 This is not the largest number of poetic figures enumerate.! and 
defined in works on Alamkara. Mammata defines 61, Kuyyaka 75 
Arihailaipkaras ; but Sobhakaramitra gives 109. Appayya Dik^ita IIS 
Alaipkaras, which go on multiplying ! 
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Candraloka this appears to have been erroneously included. 
A considerable confusion is also noticeable in the different 
MSS of Jayadeva*s and Appayya's works as to the arrange¬ 
ment of the three opening verses, as well as with regard to the 
total number of Slokas contained in the Arthalamkara'Section. 
The verse paraspara-iapah-sarnpca’' occurs in most accepted 
texts of this section of the Candraloka, but it is not intelligible 
why Jayadeva should add this benedictory verse in a chapter, 
which occurs in the middle of the book. Gafigadbara 
pointedly remarks that this verse is not Jayadeva’s but was 
composed by Appayya himself as prefatory to his own 
work‘. 


( 4 ) 

THE COMMENTATORS ON JAYADEVA 

Of the commentators on the Candraloka, mention has 
already been made of Pradyotana Bhatta {alias Padmanabha 
Mi^ra) and his commentary, called Candraloka prakaia 
Saraddgama. He is described as son of Mi^ra Bala> 
bhadra, and his patron’s name is given as Virabhadra (or 
'’rudra)'deva, son of Ramacandra and grandson of Virabhanu, 
king of Ayodhya, of the Vaghela (Vandella)^ family. His 
commentary is dated in 1583 A. D.; while tiis patron lived 
in the second half of the 16th century, as we find Virabhadra’s 
commentary (called Kandarpa-cuddmani) on Vatsyayana is 
dated in 1577 A.D. Virabhadra is said to have murdered 
Abul Fazl at the instigation of Prince Selim His Court-pandit 

1 Gang&dbara op. at. p. 9: "tathU paraspara-tapahsarftpat" iti 
candraloko'nandi-iloka ity api hhrama eva ; pahcama~mayukhe SadhS- 
larnkarBn nirupya **upamB yatra s&driyd** itySdinS arthSlarpkdra-prastave 
nandyS evSbh&vBt. The same remark applies apparently to the second 
verse alatpkarfu balanam and to v. 174 which alludes to "Venkata- 
prabhu'*, for they appear to be Appayya’s additions. C£ IOC iif, pp, 
333-34 for a discussion of this point. 

2 The Madras MS reads vandella, but the Florentine MS (^F/p« 
158) has vSghela. 
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Mitra Mi^ra wrote the Viramitrodaya, in which he mentions 
his patron^s name. 

There is another commentary called Rama} written by 
Vaidyanatha Payagunda, who is probably not identical with 
Vaidyanatha Tatsat, the commentator on Govinda’s Kavya- 
pradipa and Appayya’s Kuvalayananda, although the two 
writers are taken as identical in most catalogues. The 
colophon to their commentaries distinctly make out their 
respective family-names as Payagunda and Tatsat ; while in 
one of the introductory verses of the Rama our Vaidyanatha 
distinctly calls himself Payagunda which is a well-known 
Mahara$tra surname; but he does not give his own genealogy. 
He appears to have written a commentary called Gada on 
Nagojl's Paribhagendii-sekhara ; he must, theretore, be later 
than the beginning of the 18th century. 

There is another less known commentary, called Rakagama 
or "Sudha, composed by Gagabhatta, alias Visve^vara, son 
of Dinakara (or Divakara) Bhatta. who was a MImamsaka. 
Visvei^varu, who also wrote a number of Mimamsa and Smrti 
works (Aufrecht i. 587b), was a great-great-grandson of 
Rame^vara, nephew of the well-known Mimamsaka Kamala- 
kara Bhatta, whose date is the first quarter of the 17th 
century*. Vi^ve^vara, therefore, is a comparatively modern 
writer who probably flourished in the beginning of the 

1 The name of his commentary is often given, through a confusion, 
as Hanlocana-candriku (Aufrecht i. 182a), which itself appears as a 
mistaken name for the Alamkara-candrika comm, of Vaidyanatha 
Tatsat on Kuvalayananda ; the mistake arising from the word harilo- 
lana-candrika occurring in the benedictory verse to the latter com¬ 
mentary, as well as from this confusion between the commentators on 
Jayadeva and Appayya respectively. The benedictory verse runs thus : 
anucintya mahalakiniim hari-locana-candnkam J kurve kuvalaydnanda- 
sad-a’imkSracBndrikd/n. See under Appayya Diicsita for the commen¬ 
tary. To Vaidyanatha Payagunije, however, is ascribed a Laghu Kuva- 
loyBnanda {fiORl MS Cat. xii, no. 287, pp. 342-43). 

2 see above p. 167. The genealogy is given thus; RSmeivara 
->N&r&yai^->Ramakr$9a'>Dmakara‘*^ViSve4vara. 
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18th century, and should not be confused with Vi^veSvara 
author of the Alamkara-kaustubha (q. v.). 

Two other little known commentaries are mentioned 
below. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions. Printed very often. (1) By Vyaparadarpana Press. 
Madras 1857 in Telugu characters. (2) by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar. Calcutta 1874. 1896. 1906. 1917. (3) by Subrah- 
manya, Vizagapatam 1898. (4) by Venkatacharya Sastri, in 
Grantha characters. Palghat 1912. (5) by V. L. Pansikar. 
NSP, Bombay nd ed. 1907 (contains also Kuvalayananda 
with the Candrikd comm, of Vaidyanatha), 1912.1917. 
(6) With the Candrdloka-prakasa Saraddgama of Praya- 
tana Bhatta alias Padmanabha Mi^ra. ed. Narayan Sastri 
Khiste. Chowkhamba Skt. Senes, Benares 1929. (7) With 

Rama of Vaidyanatha Payagunde. ed. Govinda Sastri. 
Benares 1883 ; also ed. Mahadeva Gangadhara Bakre. 
Gajarati Printing Press, Bombay 1923. (8) With Kuva^ 
layananda and Vaidyanatha’s comm. ed. Govinda Sastri 
Venkatesvara Press, Bombay 1911. (9) ith Rdkiigama 
comm, of GagabhaUa. ed. Chowkhamba Skt. Ser. Benares 
1938. (10) By Suryabalirama Chaube. Benares 1895 

(with Candraloka-nigOdhartha-dIpika). The ed. with 
Budha-ranjani comm, published from Madras (1863) is 
really a commentary on the Arthalamkara-section incor¬ 
porated in the Kuvalay* and not upon the whole text. Our 
references are to the Calcutta ed. 1917. which contains the 
whole text. On commentaries on Kuvalayananda sec 
under Appayya Dlk$ita below. 

MSS. Madras Cat. xii, 12860 (which contains the verses of 
the Candrdloka with Kuvalay''), 12871-73. Most of the MS 
mentioned in other catalogues (see Aufrecht), however, 
contain the Arthalamkara-section and not the whole text, 
see above p. 201-2. The Alarnkdra-sataka of Jayadeva in 
Oppert ii, 2763 is a descriptive name perhaps of this section 
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of the Candraloka. The Alarnkara-samgraha in Mitra 
1612 IS in reality this Arthalamkara-section. 

Commentaries. (1) Candrdloka-prakdia Saradagama by Pra- 
dyotana Bhatta. Ed. as above. See Madras Cat, xxii. 12878 
for a description. (2) Rdkagama or Sudha by Vi^ve^vara 
alias Gagabhatta. Ed. as above. Gagabhatla is known 
to have oflBciated at the coronation of Sivaji in 1674 A.D. 
His Samaya-naya was composed for king Sambbaji in 
1680-81 A.D. (P. K. Gode in Proc, Ind, Hist, Congress, 
1939. pp. 1166'?!). He belonged to the famous 
Maratha Bhatta family of Benares. His father Dinakara 
was author of Dinakaroddyota. (3) Rama by Vaidyanatha 
Payagunda. Ed. as above. Madras Cat. xii 12876. (4) 
Comm by Vajacandra. Aufrecht i. 182a. (5) ^Dipikd. 
Name of author unknown. Aufrecht i. 182a. (6) Sarada- 
iar\arl by Virupaksa. Hultzsch 1617 ; Tanjore Cat. ix 5221. 

VIDYADHARA 

( 1 ) 

The date of Vidyadhara. author of the Ekdvati^ has been 
fixed with sufficient approximation by K. P. Trivedi and R. 
G. Bhandaikar^. The latest writer quoted and mentioned by 
Vidyadhara is Ruyyaka (p. 150) ; and this gives us one 

1 Aufrecht (i. 751 mentions three different works called Ekavali, 
<^hich appear to be the same work. The fiist and the third are undoubt¬ 
ed!:^ identical and refer to our Ekavall, but the second is described by 
Kurncll 54a (cl Oppert ii. 3605) as composed by Mahimihe^vara Kavi. 
This, however, appears to be a title of Vidyadhara himself, and is 
apparently the source of the confusion of our Vidy&dhark with 
Abhinavagupta who also bore the same title (see Weber ii, no. 1723). The 
i-olophon in the Madras MS (Madras Cat. xii. p. 8611) reads: iti irimato 
nuihamaheivarasya kaver vidyddharasya krt&vekdvati-nSmny alarnkSra- 
sQitre etc. The first verse quoted in Burnell is the same as found m 
all the texts of our Ekavn/i The commentary Tara/il noticed by Weber 
(^uc. c{/.) is apparently the same as Tarald of Mallinitha. The Kelt- 
rahasya on Erotics is ascribed to Vidyadhara by Aufrecht, but the 
colophon gives the author's name as Vaidya VidySdhara. 

2 Introd to the text in B. S. S. ed. and Bbandarkar Rept 1887-91, 
P Ixvif. 
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terminus to his date at the middle of the 12th century. This 
conclusion is apparently supported by Vidyadhara’s mention 
(p. 19) of Sriharsa. author of the Naifadha, who lived very 
probably in the 12th century^ ; but Vidyadhara’s allusion in 
the same context to the poet Harihara^, who is said by him 
to have obtained amazing wealth from a prince Arjuna 
(presumably the ruler of Malava of that name), puts this 
terminus a little lower at the first quarter of the 13th century. 
The Ekavall, in its turn, is quoted by Sifigabhupala’. whose 
date is fixed at 1330 A.D.; while Mallinatha. at the end of the 
I4th century, commented upon it The internal evidence of 
the text, therefore, assigns it to a period between the first 
quarter of the 13th and the first quarter of the 14th century. 

This approximation has been considerably narrowed 
down to the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 14tb 
century by the identification of king Narasimha of Kalifiga. 
panegyrised in the illustrative verses of the work*, with either 
of the two Narasimhas of Kalifiga, whose dates fall between 
1282 and 1327. The patron of our author is described as 
onp who crushed the pride of Hammira (pp. 176. 177, 2S7» 
260), who is probably the famous Cauhan prince, the hero of 

1 See Bubler in JBRAS x p. 31f, xi. p. 279f ; K. T. Telang in lA 
ii, p. 71, iii 81f ; Bubler. Rep. 1874-75, p. 8. 

2 See Tnvedi’s note at p. 348. 

3 Rasarnava-sudhakara p. 101=EkSv. i> 2. Cf SgS i, p. 7f. This 
verse occurs, however, as the third praiasti-iloka in the printed text of 
Bihlaria's Karita-sundarl (ed. Kavyam&l& 7, 1893, p. 56).—Sihgabhup&la. 
refers to Vidyadbara and his Eldva/i expressly m the following terms: 
utkaladhipateh irngSra-rasSbhimanino narasirpha-devasya cittam 
anuvartamdnena vidySdhareita kavind bS4ham abhyantarikrto'si, evam 
khalu samarthitam ekdvalyam anena (ed. Triv. Skt. Ser. p. 206). K. P. 
Trivedi (Introd. p. xxiii) comes to the conclusion that Vidy&dhara was 
patronised by Ke^ari-Narasiqpiha (1282-1307 A. D.) or by Pratgpa-Nara* 
siijiha (1307-1327). 

4 As the author himself says {SI. 7): karomi narasirnhasya cdtu^ 
ilokdn uddharan. in this respect the work resembles PratUpa-rudra* 
yaiobhufatfa of Vidy&natha, Ragbunatha-bhBpStiya of Krs^a Yajvan 
and Alarpk&ra-manjuisd of Deva^amkara. 
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Nayacandra Suri’s poem', who began his reign about 1283 
A.D. and attempted a conquest of Sourthern countries. All 
this makes it probable that the Ekavati was composed towards 
the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th century. 

Vidyadhara appears to have written a work on Erotics 
entitled Kali-rahasya^. 


( 2 ) 

Mallinatha 

The date of Mallinatha, author of the Tarala commentary 
on the EkJBtvalu has been fixed at the end of the 14th cen¬ 
tury by Bhandarkar and Trivedi^. He must have written his 
commentary after a certain time had elapsed from the com¬ 
position of the original text ; for from si. 6 it appears that the 
Ekavali was not studied for some time because it had no 
commentaries. He is identical with Kolacala Mallinatha 
SQri (Pedda Bhat^a) who is the well-known scholiast and 
commentator on the five standard Mahakavyas of Kalidasa, 
Bharavi. Bhatfi, ^ihar$a and Magha, in some of which he 
quotes from the EkavaU itself. 

The Ekavali, consisting of Karika and Vrtti in eight Un- 
me$as, utilises the works of Mammata and Ruyyaka in its 
treament of poetic figures in the last two chapters (vii-viii). 
After a general discussion of the definition of Kavya in ch. i it 
deals in ch. ii with the three Vrttis. namely, Abhidha, Lak$apa 
and Vyanjana. Ch, lii and iv are devoted to Dhvani. and ch. 
v-vi deal with three Gunas. three Ritis, and the Do$as. The 
illustrative verses are all composed by Vidyadhara himself 
and consist of panegyrics of the author’s patron Nara- 
simha of Utkala. 

1 See ed. Kirtane v. 56. also p. 27 ; Bhandarkar op. cit. p. Ixvii f. 

2 Aufrecht i. 537 b. 

3 Bhandarkar, Rep. 1887-91, p. Ixix ; Trived*, introd. to Bhatti pp. 
xxiv-xxviii, introd. to Ek&vati p. xxvii f ; P&thak. introd. to Megha-d&ta 
PP 11-li * Nandargikar, introd. to Raghu, pp. 1-6, esp. pp. 5-6. 
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Edition, ed. K. P. Trivedi in the Bombay Sansk. Series 63. 
1903, with the Tarala of Mallinatha and introd. and notes. 
There is another comm, by Prabhatcaia (b. 1S64 A.D.), 
son of Madhavabhatta and grandson of RameiSvara 
Bha|{a. 


VIDYANaTHA 

( 1 ) 

The latest writer that Vidyanatha cites is Ruyyaka (pp. 
291, 334), whose lost work Sdhitya~mlmamsa is also apparently 
referred to at p. 11. Vidyanatha. in his turn, is quoted ex¬ 
tensively but anonymously for definitions of poetic figures 
by Mallinatha in the latter’s many commentaries on the 
different Kavyas^ 

This gives us the same broad limits to his date as to that 
of Vidyadhara ; and other considerations make it probable 
that he was contemporaneous with the latter. The Praidpa- 
rudra-yaSo-bhugana of Vidyanatha was written, like the 
Ekdvalh v/ith the obvious object of panegyrising the king 
whose name it bears on its title. All the illustrative verses 
in the work eulogise the same king (also called Virarudra or 
Rudra), who is described as the son of Mahadeva and Mun- 
mudi or Mummadamba (pp. 12, 13.16.17,133) ; and a short 
drama, named Pratdparudra-kalydna* after him. is introduced 
in the third chapter to illustrate the characteristics of a drama, 
discussed in the work itself. He is described as a Kakatiya 
king’ whose capital was Ekasila-nagara in the Trlifiga or 
Andhra country, and who is said to have vanquished, among 
other kings, the princes of the Yadava family. All these and 

1 For the quotations, see Trivedi's introd. to the text p. ix. 

2 Separately entered by Aufrecbt i. 349a and published in the 
OranthamEla vol. i. 

3 so called, as the Ratnapaifa explains (p. 10, also RatnaSdna p. 485) 
from the goddess Kakati he worshipped. 
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Other details have led K. P. Trivedi to identify Vidyanatha's 
patron with Prataparudia the seventh Kakatlya king of 
EkaSila or Warangal. whose inscriptions date between 1298 
and 1317 A D/. and who is placed by Sewell between 1295 
and 1323 A.D., and by Sesagiri Sastri between 1268 and 13l9 
A.D.* The Yadava king referred to, therefore, seems to be 
Ramacandra, sixth ruler of the Yadavas of Devagiri, whose 
dates are 1271 to 1309 A.D.® We may, therefore, assign Vidya- 
natha approximately to the end of the 13th and beginning 
of the 14th century. It has been suggested that the author’s 
real name was Agastya Pandita, and Vidyanatha was his title. 

Vidyanatha’s work, like the Ekaval'u consists of Karika and 
Vrtti with illustrative verses in praise of the author’s patron, 
in nine Prakaranas it deals respectively with the topics of 
Nayaka, Kavya, Nataka, Rasa, Dosa, Guna, l^adalainkara, 
Arthlamkara and Mi^ralamkara. In the third Prakarana. as 
we have already noted, it illustrates the requirementr of a 
Nataka by a model drama, its treatment is based mainly on 
Mammala, Ruyyaka, Bharata and Dhanahjaya, but it is more 
comprehensive than the Ekavali inasmuch as it includes 
Dramaturgy. 


( 2 ) 

Kumarasvamin 

Vidyanatha's commentator Kumarasvamin describes him¬ 
self as the son of Kolacala Mallinatha*. the well-known 

1 Eggeling (IOC iii, p. 338) gives the dates 1268 and 1319. 

2 See Trivedi, introd. pp. xvi-xxii. The correct dates appear to he 
1298 and 1323 A. D. 

3 Bhandarkar, Early Hist. p. 92. 

4 N&rayana, who describes himself as a descendant of KumSra- 
svamin, gives the genealogy of his ancestors in his comm, on CampB- 
tBmSyana (Madras Catalogue xxi, K&vya p. 8212) thus: Mallinatha— 
Kapardin—MalUn&tha Peddubhatta—Kumkrasv&min. He speaks of 
Peddubhatta as a Mahamahop&dhy&ya, a commentator on Naifadha 
and as having been bathed in gold by Sarvajna (Stngabhupala?). 

14 
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commentator and author of Tar ala on the EkSvati. He may» 
therefore, be placed in the beginning of the ISth century. The 
title of his commentary Ratnapana (wrongly calleo Ratnarpa^a 
by Eggeling op. cit. p. 338b, following Burnell 36b) signifies, as 
he himself explains, a market-place where are sold jewels 
of poetic sentiments, collected together by Vidyanatha. after 
they have been fashioned on the grindstone furnished by the 
merits of the hero. 

The quotations in the Ratnapana are numerous and in¬ 
clude, besides other well-known names, the ^rngara-prakaia 
of Bhoja, the Ekavali, the Sahitya darpatja (p. 24S), Cakra- 
vartin and his Sarnfivanl commentary on Ruyyaka* i^ifiga- 
bhupala and his Rasdrnava-sudhdkara, the author’s own 
father Mallinatha and brother Peddayarya, Bhafta Gopala 
and Narahari Suri. There are numerous references to a work 
on Rasa, called Bhdva-prakdia, which is now known to be 
a work of Saradatanaya (q.v.). Mention is also made of 
Vasantarajiya Natya-§astra. its author Vasantaraja being 
apparently king Kumaragiri (q.v) of the same name, who was 
a patron of Katayavema. A Kavikalpadruma-kaia is also 
cited at p. 170, but this is a wofic on grammar (dhdtu-pdtha) 
by Vopadeva. We know nothing of the Ndfaka-prakdsa cited 
at p. 113. On Alarnkdra sudhdnidhi cited on p. 44, see below 
under Appayya Dik$ita who also quotes the same work. The 
Rasa-nirupana may be by Narahari Suri, and the Sahitya- 
cintdmani is probably the work of the same name composed 
ly Viranarayana (q.v.).‘ 

There is another incomplete commentary, called Ratna- 
idna, included in the Bombay edition of the text. From the 
colophon of a MS of this work (Madras Trm, 11, C, 1923), it 
appears to have been composed by Tirumalacarya, son of 
Ramanujacarya of Sukavafa family and disciple of Vatsya 
Ramanujacarya. He is.iaid to have lived in Ramatirtha near 
Kotipalll in the Godavari district. 

1 For these authors, see chapter on Minor Writers below. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FROM VISVANaTHA TO JAGANNaTHA 

VISVANATHA 

( 1 ) 

Vi^vanatha never cites Ruyyaka and Mammata by name ; 
but, like Vidyadhara and Vidyanatha, he draws very con¬ 
siderably upon the works of both. He adopts, for instance, 
the definitions of the figures upameyopama and bhrantimat 
directly from Ruyyaka, and admits the two figures vikalpa 
and vicitra which, both Ruyyaka and Jayaratha inform us, 
were inventions of Ruyyaka’s.’ It is quite possible, as P.V. 
Kane holds, that the censorious glancing on Mammata's text, 
reproved by Visvanatha {ad ii. 14, p. 57), refers in particular 
to Ruyyaka’s Samketa commentary where the latter criticises 
Mammata on the particular point under discussion. But a 
surer indication of ViSvanatha's acquaintance with Ruyyaka’s 
works is given by bis quotation of the verse bhujafiga-kundali- 
vyakta'* at p. 445 {ad x. 2), which Ruyyaka himself cites (p. 
19) as his ownJrom the Snkantha-stava. Visvanatha quotes 
two other writers who, in all probability, belong to this 
century, namely, Jayadeva, author of the Gita-govinda,^ and 

1 For other instances, where Visvanatha is following dr criticising 
Ruyyaka, see P. V. Kane’s ed. of the text in the introd. and notes. 

1 The verse hrdi viia-lat& quoted by Visvanatha at p 506 {ad x. 39) 
occurs in the Gita-govinda, ed. N. S. P. iii. 11, p. 58. It is also ascribed 
to Jayadeva by Sarnagadhara (nn. 3460) and Vallabhadcva (no. 1314). 
Jayadeva is quoted in the Sadukti-karndmrta of iSridhara and therefore 
must be placed before 1206 A.D. Buhler and Peterson assign (Kashhu' 
Rep. p. 64 and 5u&/>ns‘p. 38) 1116A.D. as the date of Jayadeva, while 
Haraprasad Sastn gives the date 1175 A. D. (Malices, 2nd. Ser. i, P* 
xxxviii). Jayadeva, however, is said to have been cited by C&ndkavi. 
who wrote his epic on Prthviraja of Delhi towards the end of the 12th 
century (but see WZKM vii, p. 189; JBRAS xi. p. 283). Vi^vanStba 
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§iibar$a, author of the Nai^adha^ Vi^vaoatha also quotes 
a verse kaaati kadati {ad iv. 3) from Prasanna-raghava (i. 37) 
of Jayadeva. Again, the Raja-tarahgim iv. 441 is quoted in 
our text at p. 529, under x. 57a (possibly indirectly through 
Ruyyaka p. 93); but this work of Kahlana*s was not com- 
pleted till the middle of the 12th century. All this will roughly 
fix one terminus to the date of ViSvanaiha, who cannot thus 
be placed earlier than the end of the 12th or beginning of the 
13th century. 

The other more or less terminal date is given by the date 
of a MS of the Sahitya-darpana, discovered by Stein at 
Jammu, which was written in Sarnvat 1440=1384 A.D.^ This 
certainly negatives the date (viz. the middle of the 15th 
century) assigned by Weber’’. Eggeling* and Haricband Sastri*. 
the last of whom makes the unfortunate mistake of identify¬ 
ing Candidasa, referred to as a relative by Visvanatha, with 
Candidasa, the Bengali poet of the 15th century. It may be 
noted that Kumarasvamin. at the beginning of the 15th 
century, names and quotes (pp. 245, 248) * the Sahitya-darpana 
(lii. 146a. 147 and 150). 

All this raises the most likely presumption that ViSva- 
natha should be assigned to a period ranging roughly from 
1200 to 1350 A. D. This approximation can be considerably 
nariowed down if we can draw any chronological inference 
from a verse in the Sahitya-darpana (ad iv. 14. p. 232) which 
refers to a Muhammadan king named Allavadina*. This 


also refers to Lataka-melaka (p. 176, ad lii. 212) of Sankhadhara, which 
also belongs to this century. 

1 P. 526, ad X. S4 {hanumad&dyai'‘')—'Naisadha ix. 122b p. 520, ad. 
X. 50 (dhanyasi vaidarbhi)=ibid lii. 116. For the date of iSriharsa ^ee 
S. K. De, Hist, of Sansk. Lit. pp. 325-26. 

2 Jammu Cat. p. 64, no. 349. 

3 Hist, of Sansk. Lit. p 231 (Eng. trails. 1904). 

4 /OC ill, p. 337. 5 op. cir. p. 115. 

6 sanidhau sarvasva-haranam vigrahe prana-nigrahahlal(l)avadina- 
*^TPotau na saifidhir na ca vigrahah. 
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Allavadiaa or Alavadina' may probably be Sultan^ Aia-ud- 
din Khalji. whose army invaded the Deccan and seized 
Warangal. Even if we suppose that the verse in question was 
composed in the life>time of that Sultan, who died in 1316 
A. D.. the Sahitya-darpana may be presumed to have been 
composed at a date not earlier than 1300 A D. At any rate, 
if this historical deduction is permissible, we may assign 
ViSvanatha to a period between 1300 and 1350 A.D., or 
roughly in the first half of the 14th century^. 

( 2 ) 

Vi^vanatha describes himself as the son of Mahakavi 
CandraSekhara (p. 583. concluding verses) who appears, 
like his son, to have been a poet and scholar*, as well as a 
high official^ in the court of some king, probably king of 
Kalifiga. Narayana, who appears to have written also on 
some topics of Poetics, is either his grandfather or great-great¬ 
grandfather ; for in his commentary on the Kavya-prakaSa, 
VifSvanatha speaks of Narayana as asmat'pitdmaha, while in 
his Sahitya-darpana (p. 73, ad iii. 4a), the same person is 
called asmat-vrddhapitamaha. Candldasa, who appears to be 
different from the Bengal author of the '’Dlpikd commentary 
on Mammata, is also quoted.* He should not be confused 
with ViSvanatha’S relative. 

1 We find both these forms of the name in two inscriptions, see 
J.45fixliii. p 108 and Bhavanagar inscription i\^-Praclna-lekha-mSla 
ii. 28. In l^ar$akirti*s DStu-pStha this king is referred to as AH&vadi 
(Bhandarkar Rep. 1882-83, p. 43). 

2 The sanskritised form of this word suratrana oci.urs at p. 509 
(ad X. 42). 

3 C£ Kane op. cit. introd.; M. Cakravarli in //150 Ixxii (1903), p. 
146, N. S 11 .1906. p. 157£ ; Keith m JRAS, 1911, pp. 848f ; Sten Konow. 
Ind. Drama, p. 3. Prabhakara in his Rasa-pradipa (1583 A.D.) quotes 
Sahitya-darpana at pp, 18,20, 35. 

4 His verses are cited at pp. 58, 116, 170,174, while his works, 

called Pu^pamSla and Bhdj&rnava, are referred to at pp. 263 and 316 
respectively. 

5 Both are described as sSrpdhivigrahika-mahttpOtra, 

6 ViivanStha cites one puru$ottama (p. 440, ad iz. 4a). A work 
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Vi^vanatha appears to have written a number of works, 
besides his well-known Sahitya-darpam ; for in it he himself 
refers to his own productions, namely : 

(1) Rdghava-vildsa-kavya {ad vi. 325a, p. 355). 

(2) Kuvalaydiva carita in Prakrit {ad vi. 326. p. 356). 

(3) Prabhdvatl-parinaya {ad VI. \S2b, p. 320), also referred 
to in his commentary of Mammata ch, vii. 

(4) Prasasti'ratndvali in 16 languages, a karambhak(F{ad 
vi. 337b. p. 358). 

(5) Candrakald {ad vi 183a and 184. p. 320-1), a ndfika. 
He also wrote a commentary called Kavyaprakdsa-darpana 
on Mammata’s work ; but this was probably composed after 
he had written his larger independent work on Poetics ; for 
in it he himself refers, while commenting on lakfand fch. ii). 
to the latter work^ In the Sahitya-darpam itself he draws 
very considerably upon Mammata ; and although at the 
beginning of this work, he quotes and criticises at some length 
Mammata’s definition of poetry, he distinctly reproves all 
irreverent criticism of this venerable writer, who is declared 
to be his own upajivya {ad ii. 14 p. 57). In this commentary 
Visvanatha refers to a Narasirnha-kavya by himself ® 

It is not clear on what grounds Weber and Eggeling'* state 
that the Sahitya-darpana was composed “on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra*', i. e. in Eastern Bengal It appears on the 
contrary that Visvanatha was probably a native of Kaliiigo 
which we may take at this date to have been co-extensivt 
roughly with Orissa and Ganjam. In his commentary on 

called Kavitavatara is attributed to one Purusottama in Burnell 54a — 
On Viivanatha's genealogy in relation to Narayana, Candidasa and 
CandraSekhara see Sivaprasad Bhattacharya Viivandtha Ka\irtl]u and 
his references in JOl, Baroda, in (1954) pp. 35f. 

1 esdm ca sodasdndrjp lakyana-hhedandm iha Jariiiany uddhf.ranani 
mama sahitya-darpane'vagantavyani. Also on figure anumnna < (.h x): 
tad uktam matkrte sdhitya-darpane. 

2 Anantad&sa in his coniin. on Sahitya-d. quotes a verse on p ' 
with the words: yathd mama tata-padanam vijaya-narasimhe. 

3 Cf also Macdonell, San^k. Lit. p. 434 ; SCC vii, no. S3, p. 33. 
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Mammate, )ie explains certain expression with Onya equival¬ 
ents^ ; and speaking of his ancestor Narayana. he refers to 
king Narasimha-deva of Kalihga (presumably Narasimha IL 
about 1279-1306). at whose court Narayana vanquished one 
Dharmadatta^. who is also referred to in the Sahitya-darpatm^ 
at pp. 73. 79. It is probably in praise of one* of the Nara- 
simhas of Kalifiga that Visvanatha’s lost poem Narasimha- 
vifaya was written. 


( 3 ) 

Though not a work of much originality, the Sdhitya-darpana 
gives in ten chapters a comprehensive treatment of all 
topics of Poetics including Dramaturgy. The distribution of 
topics in the different chapters is as follows: (i) Definition 
of poetry, (ii) Three Vrttis of word and sense, (iii) Rasa, 
(iv) Dhvani and Gunibhuta-vyaAgya, (v) Establishment of 
Vyanjana-vrtti, (vi) Dramaturgy, (vii) Do$a, (viii) Guna 
(three in number), (ix) RJtis enumerated as four. Vaidarbhl, 
Gaudi. Pancali and Lati. (x) Alamkaras. The treatment of 
Dramaturgy is based mostly on Dasa-ritpaka. 

The commentaries on Vi^vanatha are not so numerous or 
important as to deserve any special enumeration. Of the five 
commentaries mentioned below, that of Ramacarana Tarka- 
vagi^a, dated in Saka 1622=1700 A.D., has been frequently 
printed with the text. 


1 “ vai parity am ructm kuru" itt pafhah, atra cinku-padam kaimlrSdi- 
bhS^dyam aililartha-bodhakamt utkaladt-bhafSyam dhrta-vandaka- 
drava iti, on Mammata v, p. 238 (ed. Jhalakikara). 

2 Cited also in the Rasa-pradlpa of Prabbilkara, son ot Bhatta 
Madhava (Weber i. 823). in which the SShitya-darpana is also quoted. 
Prabhakara's work was composed in 1583 A. D. For Dharmadatta see 
Sivaprasad Bhattacharya in the article cited above, p. 360-62. 

3 yad ahuh irl-kalinga-bhumatfdalakhandala-mahSrSjSdhiraja-Srh 
narasirnha-sabhaydm dharmadattarri sthagayantah sakala-sahidayagosthl- 
gariftfy^-kavhpanditdsmat-pitamaha~iitmtm-nSriiya^ad3sa-pSdSh, etc. 
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Editions. Published frequently, of which ed. (1) by Nathu- 
rama. Education Press. Calcutta 1828. and (2) by E. Roer 
in Bibl. Indica, Calcutta 1851. are notable. These editions 
do not contain the comm, of Ramacarana. Also eds. 
with Ramacarana’s comm. Vivrti (i) by Chandicharan 
Smritibhushan. Calcutta B. S. 1318. (2) ed. Durgaprasad 
Dviveda, Nir. Sag. Press. Bombay 1902. 1915. 1922. (3) 
by P. V Kane (ch. i. ii. x) with intro, and notes. Bombay 
first ed. 1910, 2nd. 1923 (with a Hist, of Skt. Poetics). 3rd 
ed. 1951 (revised and enlarged, but the commentary is not 
given). (4) by Karunakar Kavyatirtha. with comms. 
Vijna-priyd of Mahe^vara and Locana of Anantadasa, 
Lahore 1938.—Translated into English by J. R. Ballantyne 
and P. D. Mitra, Bibl. Indica 1875. Our references are to 
the N. S. P. ed. of 1915 by Durgaprasad Dviveda, unless 
otherwise specified. 

Commentaries. (1) °Locana by Anantadasa. son of Visva- 
natha. a MS of which is dated 1636 A.D. Aufrecht ii. 17la. 
An incomplete MS (no. 262, p 65) in Jammu Cat. Ed. as 
noted abo\e. The commentator is described as son of 
Visvanatha himself. 

(2) ’’J'ippana by Mathuranaiha ^ukla, a voluminous 
writer, under whose name Aufrecht makes no less than 64 
entries. Apparently the same person as Mathuranatha 
Sukia. a native of Patallputra in Malava, who wrote at 
Benares in 1783 A. D. the Jyotihsiddhanta-sdra by order of 
prince Dalacandra (but see Aufrecht i. 422-23). One 
Mathuranatha was also author of a comm, on Kuvalayd- 
nanda, and may have been the same person. Aufrecht i. 
715b. 

(3) "‘Vivrti by Ramacarana Tarkavagisa, a native of Vest- 
ern Bengal. He was a Chattopadhyay Brahman ; his home 
was at Rayavati in Burdwan district. He dates his com¬ 
mentary in 1700 A. D. Frequently printed with the text in 
Bengal editions. Also in N. S. P. ed. 1915. as noted above. 
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(4) ’‘Prabha by Gopinatha. Madras Trm C 111, Gopl- 
natha is also the author of the Sumanomanohara comm, 
on Mammata. See above p. 173. He is probably identical 
with Gopinatha Kaviraja who composed, among other 
works, a commentary on the Raghu-vamsa in 1677 A.D. 
(see Aufrecht i. 163b). 

(5) Vijna-priyd by Mahe^vara Bhatta. Ed. as noted above. 
This Mahe^vara appears to be the same as MaheSvara 
Nyayalamkara who commented also on the Kavya-' 
prakdsa. Middle of the 17th century. See above p. 167. 

KEiAVA MJsRa and ^AUDDHODANl 

( 1 ) 

Kesava himself tells us that he composed his Alarnkdra- 
sekhara at the request of a ruling chief named Manikyacandra, 
son of Dharmacandra and grandson of Ramacandra. who is 
said to have ruled near Dilhi (Dhilli) and defeated the king of 
Kabila (Kabul?). Eggeling^ is obviously wrong in identifying 
him with Manikyacandra of Tirabhukti or Tirhut ; while 
Buhler* did not go further than suggesting that this prince was 
not a Kashmirian but ruled or lived m Delhi just before the 
Muhammadan conquest. The patron of our author, however, 
appears to be Manikyacandra of Kot-kafigra, whose genealogy 
corresponds to that given by Kesava and whose date of ac¬ 
cession. according to Cunningham^, is 1563 A.D. The literary 
activity of Kesava may, therefore, be fixed in the third quarter 
of the 16th century. 


( 2 ) 

The Kanka-portion of the AUmikara-sekhara, called Sutra, 
is declared to have been based on, if not actually taken from, 
some lost work of an authority who is cited as bhagavdn (or 

1 IOC no. 1197. 

2 Kashmir Rep, p. 69. 

3 Arch. Survey v. lS2f, at p. 160. (cf. JASB, 1907, p, 212). 
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maharfi p. SO) §auddhodani\ Ke^ava himself apparently as¬ 
suming the modest role of a commentator or interpreter in the 
running prose Vrtti. The name ^auddhodani. apparently 
Buddhistic, is otherwise unknown in Alamkara literature”. 
Whatever may be the original source of his work. Ke^ava 
shows himself conversant with the work of most of his pre¬ 
decessors. and quotes, among more recent writers, Rajasekhara 
(pp. 32. 67). Bhoja (p. 7). Mahimabhatta. Mammata, ihe Vdg- 
bhaidlamkafa, Devesvara and Jayadeva author of Candrdloka. 
He also quotes one Sripada (pp. 4, S. 6, 23. 27, 32, 72. 81), 
who may be his master Sauddhodani himself designated by 
this honorific term, as well as the author of a Kavi-kalpalatd 
who is described as a follower ot this i^ripada”. This Kavi- 
kalpalata-kara, however, is neither DeveSvara nor Arisimha 
and Amaracandra, whose works also bear a similar title. The 
passage cited by Kesava in this connexion (pp. 48-9, venydh 
sarpusi-bhrfiddlyo) gives a list of more or less conventional 
words useful for the purpose of conveying a simile or 
metaphor. A comparison of an almost similar passage in 
Devesvara (p. 157f), who copies it directly from Arisimha 
and Amara.andra (pp. 135f). will show enough verbal dis¬ 
crepancy to indicate that neither of these sources constitutes 
the original from which Kesava quotes. A similar discrepancy 
is also noticeable in another passage of Kesava's (ratniim ya- 
ira tatrddrau pp. 55-6). which at first sight will seem to 
have been borrowed from Devesvara (p. 36f) who, however, 
copies It almost literally from Arisirnha and Amaracandra 


1 Mentioned m exalted terms as: alarnkara-\td\a-sutrakaro bhaga- 
"vah chauddhodanih parama-karumkah (p. 2). The Alamkdtu-iutra of 
^auddhodani is mentioned at pp. 2, 20. 

2 This iSauddhodani should not be identified with the !$<iuddhodani 
mentioned in the man gala verse (where it apparently stands for the 
name of Buddha) of the Vidagdha-mukha-mandana of Dharmadasa 
Sun. 

3 irlpada-maianusari kavikalpalatSrk&rah p. 48. ed. Nir. Sag. Press. 
Frequently quoted, pp. 4.3. 23,27, 32,72,83 etc. 
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(p. 30f), At the same time, Ke^ava betrays otherwise an ac¬ 
quaintance with Devesvara's text, from which he reproduces 
at least one long passage anonymously {nrpe klrti’pratapajna 
p. 57f=Deve^vara p. 26f), which Deve^vara himself pro¬ 
bably adapted from Arisimha and Amaracandra (p. 27f) , but 
it is curious that Ke^ava copies here the text of Deve^vara 
with its variations, rather than the original text of Arisimha 
Amara on this point. 

Kesava cites one ^rlharsa (p. 71) who may or may not be 
the same person mentioned by Prabhakara Bhatta iq. v.) as 
:^rihar$a MiSra, or Harsa (Srihar$a) who wrote a Varttika on 
the Natya-sastra. The opinions of a writer called Govar- 
dhana are frequently cited by Kesava (pp. 17. 29. 37, 43. 49). 
There is also a reference to Jayadeva pan4ita-kavi (p. 17) in 
the court of an Utkala^king. If this person is identical 
with the poet Jayadeva. who is said Jo have lived under 
Lak$mana-sena of Bengal and who also calls himself Jayadeva 
pandita-kavi in his Glta-govinda (xii, p. 171)\ then it is likely 
that Govardhana, who is quoted immediately before this 
reference to'Jayadeva, may be the poet of that name, who was 
Jayadeva’s contemporary referred to in the beginning of the 
Gita-govinda, 

Kesava. who is described in the colophon as a Nyaya- 
carya. tells us that he had already composed seven 
abstruse treatises on the subject before he undertook the 
composition of his Alamkdra-iekhara. Two of these are 
apparently those which are mentioned in the text as his own 
under the citations Alamkdrasarvasva (p. 9) and Vdkya^ 
ratna (p. 12) or Kdvya-ratna (p. 72). A Kdvya-ratna is 
mentioned in Oppert ii. 6237. 

The Alamkara-iekhara written in the form of Karika and 
Vrtti, consists of eight chapters (called Ratnas) and 22 sections 
(called Maricis) with topics distributed as follow: i. Definition 

1 The verse unmllan-madhu-gandha" of the Ciia-go\inda (ed. 
N. S. P. p. 29) is quoted anonymously by Kesava at p. 6, as an instance 
of the Gaud! Riti. 
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of Kavya, etc. ii. Three Ritis (Vaidarbhi, GaudI and Magadhi). 
Ukti, Mudra with their varieties, iii. Three Vrttis (Abhidha 
etc), iv-vi. Eight Do$as of Pada. twelve of Vakya and eight 
of Artha. vii-viii. Five Gunas of Sabda (Samk$iptatva, 
Udattatva. Prasada, Ukti and Samadhi), four Gunas of 
Artha (Bhavikatva, Su^abdatva. Paryayokti and Sudhar- 
mita). ix. Cases when Do$as become Gunas. x-xii. Eight 
Alamkaras of Sabda and fourteen Alamkaras of Artha. Some 
of the names and definitions are different from those of 
orthodox writers, xiii-xvii. Devoted mostly to Kavi-§ik$a 
topics—poetic convention, mode of describing different objects 
etc. xviii'Xix. Certain verbal tricks. Samasya-puratia etc. 
XX. Nine Rasas, topics of Nayaka-nayika, Bhavas etc. 
xxi-xxii. Rasa-dosas ; and letters favourable to each Rasa. 
It will be seen that although KeSava Misra accepts Dhvani 
and Rasa and the general pattern of orthodox Poetics, he 
appears yet to follow a different tradition, especially in 
the treatment of Guna. Do§a and Alamkara. But the 
difference is not material; for as noted above, he diaws 
largely upon most of his well-known predecessors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions, (1) ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab. Nir. Sag. 
Press. Bombay 1895. (2) ed, Anantaram Sastri Vetal, 
Chowkhamba Skt. Ser. Benares 1927, (3) ed. Ganesha 
Sarma. Benares 1886. Our references are to Nir. Sag. 
Press ed. 


APPAYYA DJKSITA 
( 1 ) 

Appayya Dik^ita himself furnishes us with a clue to his 
date. He tells us at the end of his Kuvalayananda that it 
was composed at the instance of a South Indian prince 
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named Vefika^^ Aufrecht^. and following him Eggeling’r 
identify this patron of Appuyya with Vehkata of Vijayanagara 
(about 1535 A. D.), while Hultzsch* shows that he w'as 
Vefikata 1 of Pcnnakonda, whose inscriptions range from Saka 
1508 to 1535 (=1586 to 1613 A. D.).' On the other hand, 
in the colophon to his $i\adityomani-dipika (Hultzsch 1056), 
Appayya mentions as his patron a prince Cinna Bomma, son 
of Cinnavira and father of Lihgama Nuyaka. The inscriptions 
of this chief of Velur (Vellore in the North Arcot district) 
are dated in :^aka 1471 and 1488 (=1549 and 1566 A.D.).^ In 
the last verse of the Kuvalaydnanda reference is made to 
Pradyotana Bhatta's commentary Saraddgama (on the 
Candrdloka) which in dated 1583 A.D. The extreme limits, 
therefore, of Appayya’s literary activity are 1549 and 1613 
A. D. We may thus assign him to the third and fourth 
quarters of the 16th century ; and as he was alive in the time 
of Vefikata 1, he may have lived into the beginning of the 
17th century^. This date is confirmed by the fact that we 

1 CC also il 168 fed NSP 1913) which, though occurring also in the 
text of Jayadeva's Candraloka, is probably one ol Appayya’s additions. 

2 Cat. Bod. 213a. But in his Car. Ca/. i. 22a and ii. 5a, he assigns 
the dates, viz. end of the ISth and end of the 16th century respectively. 
Regnaud's conjecture {Rh^orique Sansk. p. 375} that Appayya flourish' 
ed in reign of Krs^araja of Yijayanagara in 1520 A.D. is not correct. 

3 /OC iii, p. 335. 

4 Rep. of South Ind. Sansk. MSS ii, p. xiii and El iv. 271 (cf JASB 
1907. p 211). 

5 South Ind. tnscrip. i, p. 69f and p. 114. Also see H. D. Velankar 
in Cat. JBRAS., i. no. 141 

6 IA xiii p. 155 and El iii p. 238 Table. 

7 He is said to have lived to the»..ripe old age of 73 (see introd. to 
Halasyanatha's ed. of Kuvalaydnanda p. 15). The usually accepted 
date is 1552-1624 or 1554-1626 A.O. But the date 1520-1593 is argued 
in 30Rt Madras. 1928, pp. 225-237 and 1929, pp. 140-160. See also the 
Madras Univ. ed. (1929) of Stvddvaita’mrtiaya (introd.) and Vanivilas 
Press ed. of Yddavabhyudaya vol. ii->-(introd.), p. ivf. where the date 
argued is between 1552 and 1624. Vefikata. author of the Viivagunadaria 
tells us that he hailed from KSfici (or Conjeevaram). That Appayya ia 
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find Appayya cited by Kamalakara Bhatta in the first quarter 
of the 17th century and attacked by Jagannatha about the 
same time. 


( 2 ) 

We find the author himself using the forms Appa or Apya 
of his name in his Kuvalayananda, but it is variously spelt as 
Appaya and Appayya. A champion of Southern Saivism he 
was a versatile and prolific writer, and tradition ascrrbes to 
him more than one hundred works/ of which Aufrecht 
mentions nearly seventy. A Tamil Brahman of Bharadvaja 
gotra, he was the fifth son of Rafigaraja (or Rafigarajadhvarin) 
and had a brother called Apya or Acchan. 

Appayya is notable in Sanskrit Poetics for his three works, 
viz. the Kuvalayananda, the Citra-nfimaima and the Vrtti’ 
xdrttika. Of these, the last seems to ba\c been his earliest 
work, after which comes the Citra-mimdmsd which is referred 
to in Kuvalayananda. None of these works displays much 
originality ; and we have seen that his Kavalaydnanda was 
directly based on Jayadeva’s Candrdloka, up to the section on 
the figure hetii.^ To the “one hundred’* Alamkaras of Jayadeva 
Appayya, however, adds fifteen.' and this perhaps constitutes 

later than the 14th century is shown by the fact that he cites the Ekavati, 
Prataparudra-yasobhusana and Sampvanl comm, of Jayaratha. 

1 So states Nilakanthd Diksita in his NVakanfha-vijay a 44. The 
question is complicated by the fact that no less than four Appayya 
Diksitas belonged to the family in three generations. See V. Raghavan 
in Proceedings of A-I.O.C, Tirupati 1941, pp. 176-80. In the New Cato* 
loRus Catalogorum (ed. V. Raghavan), Madras 1949, pp 197-200, there 
are no less than 58 entraps after careful sifting. This Catalogue may be 
consulted for Appayyas II, III, and IV also. 

2 See above p. 200. 

3 In the text of the Kuvalayananda-karika with A:$8dhara*s com- 
•uentary, which is translated by Schmidt and published by the N. S. P. 
19C6, the fourth chapter dealing with Sabddlamkaras is an interpolation, 
or rather mistaken incorporation into the text of Appayya of a chapter 
from Cirafi]iva bhatt8c8rva's KOvya-vilasa (IOC lii, pp. 340-44). as the 
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the largest number of such figures mentioned in any Alaiiikara 
work, and forms the climax in the process of multiplying the 
poetic figures with endless minute differentiation. The Citra- 
mlmamsa is a more independent work; but it was probably 
left incomplete. In most of the MSS.^ as well as in the prin¬ 
ted texts,‘ it goes up to the atisayokti-prakarana and breaks 
off with the curious verse: 

apy ardha-citraniimamsa na mude kasya mdmsaldl 

anurur iva gharmdmior ardhendur iva dhurjaiehlj 
which, if authentic, implies that the work was designedly left 
incomplete. But in some MSS there is an additional verse, 
which gives a list of the figures to be dealt with ipratipadya- 
lamkdra-suci),^ which ends with the mention of utpreksd, and 
omits aiisayokti which ought to come after it. The Candrikd 
commentary of Vaidyanatha supports this tradition with the 
remark: utprek$d-granthdnantaram citra-mlmdmsd na kvapi 
driyate ; but the commentary of Dharananda, son of Rama- 
bala. includes and comments on the section on ati&ayokti 
coming thereafter. Appayya's own references to the Citra- 
mlmamsd in Kuvalaydnanda (pp. 78, 86> 133) relate to the 
treatment of the figures of sle^a^ prastutdhkwa and arthdntaror 
nyasa, which are wanting in the present-day text. The printed 
text of the Citramlmdmsd-khandana of Jagannatha goes only 
as far as apahnuti. Appayya’s third work, the Vrtti^vdrttika, 

colophon at the end of that chapter itself shows. It is well known that 
the Kuvalcy?.nanda deals only with Arthalainkaras. 

1 e.g. iOC ill p. 336, ends with atiiayokti at fol. 72a ; Madras Trm 
A 1104 : SgS ii, p. 82. 

2 Ed. V. L. Panshikar, K&vyamala 38, NSP, 1907. In the text pub¬ 
lished in the Pandit xiii, the work ends with utprekfS, and the atiiayokti 
is wanting. 

3 upama sahopameyopamaydthananvayah smaranamj riipaka- 
pariiffati’sarfiiaya - bhruntimad - ullckha-mhnavotpreksahj / This verse 
occurs at the end of the text printed in the Pandit and in the India 
Office MS referred to. The MS kha used in the Kavyam&la ed. (see p. 
101 fn) ends with utpreksa. In Madras Cat. xxii, MS no. 12879 ends 
with atiiayokti, but nos. 12880-81 end with utprekfa. 
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which is a short dissertation, after a work called Kavya^ 
saranit on the three functions ot word and its sense, is also 
incomplete as it stands ; for it consists only of two chapters on 
the two functions abhidha and lakfana, and the third chapter 
which should deal with the third function vyanjana is wanting. 

Appaya appears to have written another work, called 
Lakfana’-raindvati on the Lak^anas of Rupaka.^ 

Appayya Dikfita. second son of Accan DIk$ita who was a 
brother of our Appayya, wrote an AlatfMira-tilaka. 

( 3 ) 

Appayya’s works appear to have started some controver- 
sies in his time. Thus Jagannatha, who flourished immedia¬ 
tely after him. not only attacked Appayya in his Rasa-ganga- 
dhara and stigmatised him as a slavish imitator of Ruyyaka 
and Jayaratha, but also wrote his Citramlmdmsa~khantlaria 
to demolish Appayya’s work of that name. Bbimasena. in 
nis commentary on Mammafa. also refers to a Kuvalayartanda- 
kliaadana written by himself as an attack on Appayya’s other 
work ; and we find Atir&trayajvan. a younger brother of 
Nllakantha DIk$ita and descendant of Appayya’s. taking up 
the cudgel to defend the fair fame of his ancestor in his 
C itrafmmamsd‘dosa-dhikkara.^ 

Among more recent writers and works cited by Appayya. 
we find the names of the Sahityaciotamani-kara, Ratnakara. 
Alamkara-sudhanidhi^ {Vftti-vdrttika p. 19) and Kdvya-sarani, 

1 See T. R. Cintamani in JOR, Madras, iv, 1930, pp. 242-44 (text of a 
newly discovered fragment). 

2 The authorship of this work is uncertain. Oppert 4S02 ascribes it to 
CiDDa Appayya, younger brother of Nilakaptha Dik$ita , but HulUsch 
(i)> p. 126, no. 1281, up to Apahnuti-prakarapa) ascribes it to Cinna 
^ppayya's last brother AtirStrayajvan- See New Cat. Cat. i, p. 200. 

3 This is probably die work of the same name attributed to Sd> ana, 
younger brother of Madhava and elder brother of Bhoganatha. But 
the illustrative verses, which arc in praise of Sayana. appear to have 
been composed by BhoganStha. As ministers of Harihara 1 (1336-55 
A.D.J and Bukka (1355-77 A.D.), Sayana belonged to the 14th century. 
He IS better known as a commentator on Vedic works. An anthology* 

IS 
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the la$t work (of which nothing is known) being avowedly the 
model or source of his Vrtti-varttika. The Sahitya-cintamani, 
also cited by Kumarasvamin. is probably the work of the 
same name by Viranarayana {q. v.. about 14C0 A.D.). The 
Alamkara-sudhanidhi is apparently the same work as cited 
by Kumarasvamin at p. 44. If the Ratnakara quoted in the 
Vrtti~vdrttika p. 20 be the same as Ratnakara cited extensive*- 
ly by Jagannatha in his two works, then it refers to the 
Alamkara^ratnakara of Sobhakaramitrai and should be distin- 
guished from Rasa-ratmkara cited by Mallinatha on Megha- 
data. A Kavydloka is cited by Appayya in his Citrormimdmsd 
(pp. 27, 53) 


( 4 ) 

THE COMMENTATORS ON APPAYYA 

The popularity of the Kuvalayananda as a convenient 
manual is indicated by the many commentaries on it, the 
more important ones of which have been published. The 
Dlpikd of the poet ASadhara, son of Ramajf ana disciplt of 
Dharamdhara. has been edited as well as translated. The 
Alamkdra-sudha and Saipadananda of Nage^a or Nagoji 
Bhafta have not yet found an editor, but the Alamkdra- 
candrikd of Vaidyanatha Tatsat, son of Ramacandra (or 
Rama Bhatta) and grandson of Vitthala Bhafta. has beer 
printed several times in Madras and elsewhere. The more 
reliable commentary of Gahgadharadhvarin or Gahgadhara 
Vajapeyin, son of Devasimha-sumati of Vadhula-gotra and 
pupil of ViiSvarupa Yati of Benares, probably preserves the 
text and the Appayya-traditions better, inasmuch as the 
commentator tells us that Appayya was the teacher of a 
brother of his grandfather, and he himself takes great pains 
to settle the readings of his text. Other less known commen¬ 
taries are mentioned below. 

called Subimita-sudhamdht is ascribed to him (Proc. A-l.O.C. Baroda 
1935, pp. 121-24. 
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The Citra-mimarnsa has been commented upon by 
Dharananda. son of Ramabala of Vasi$tha-gotra and grandson 
of Jhakura, who hao. besides the author’s father, two other 
sons named Puranadasa and Devadasa. The commentator 
was disciple of Paraminanda and was born in Bharatapura. 
He wrote also a commentary on Mrcchakatika {Madras 
Cat. xii. 1262S). 

No commentary on the Vrtti-vartiika is known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Kuvalaydnanda 

Editions. The work as a popular text-book has been printed 
frequently at Poona. Madras. Bombay. Calcutta and 
Benares in Devanagar! as well as in Grantha. Telugn and 
Bengali characters, with or without commentaries. The 
earliest edition appears to be that printed in Puthi form 
from Pathsala Press. Poona 1842 (2nd ed. 1845). It is not 
necessery to enumerate here all the editions, but the 
following publications in Devanagarl are noteworthy. 
Without commentary: (1) by P. R. Subrahmanya Sarman 
with Eng. trs. and notes. Banerjee Press. Calcutta 1903. 
With the Candrika commentary of Vaidyaiiatha Tatsat 
(2) the Poona ed. mentioned above. (3) ed. Jivananda 
Vidyasagar. Satya Press, Calcutta 1847 etc. (4) ed. 
Satyavrata Samasrami m Pratna-karma-nandiiu^ Satya 
Press. Calcutta 1874. (5) ed. Kashinath Vasudev 
Khandekar. Jagadisvaia Press, Bombay 1884. (6) printed 
in oblong Puthi form. Kashi Samskrita Press. Benares 1879. 
(7) ed. Vasudev L. Panshikar. Nir. Sag Press. Bombay 1907 
(2nd ed.). 1913 etc. (8) ed. Govinda Sastri, Venkatesvara 
Press, Bombay 1911. (9) the Madras eds. are mostly in 
Grantha (1870.1881) or Telugu characters (1870, 1895). 
With the Rasika-rahjam comm, ot Gafigadhara Vajapeyin. 
(10) ed. R. Halasyanath Sastn. Kumbhakonam 1892, 
With the Alamkara-dipikd comm, of A^adhara. (11) ed. 
Vasudev L. Panshikar. Nirnay Sag. Press. Bombay 1909 ; 
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(12) the same, with text trs. into German by R. Schmidt. 
Berlin 1907. along with Ramadeva Ciranjlva*s Kdvya- 
vilasa. See also Bibliography under Candraloka above 
p. 204f. (Our references are to the NSP ed. of 1913 by 
V. L. Panshikar, which also contains the Candrika comm.). 

Commentaries. (1) Alamkara-candrikd of Vaidyanatha Tatsat. 
Ed. as above. Published many times with the text. 
MSS: see vii. 1, 29 ; Madras Cat. xxii. no. 12862'67 ; 
IOC iii, no. 270-72. p. 33. For a list of editions see 
BORl MSS Cat xii, pp. 182-83. Mitra in Bik. Cat. no 607. 
p. 213 gives a wrong impression of the work. Vaidyanatha 
also wrote a commentary on Mammata’s Kav. Frak, iq.v.) 
which in dated in 1684 A.D. See above p. 170. 

(2) Alarnkara-dipikd by Aiadhara. Printed by NSP 

and translated, as above. A^adhara comments only on the 
Karikas, but he is not aware of Jayadeva’s Candraloka, 
A^adhara himself appears to have added what is 
called an of about 21 Karikas with 

pertinent comm. See BORl MS Cat. xii, no. 153, p. 174. 
A§adhara also wrote Koviddnanda and Trivenika (see 
under Minor Writers below). He should not be confused 
with A^adhara who wrote a commentary on Riidrata ; see 
above pi 93. 

(3) Rasika-ranjarii by Gaftgadharadhvarin or Gahga- 
dhara Vajapeyin. Printed from Kumbhakonam as noted 
above. MSS: Aufrecht i. 113a (the attribution to Appayya 
himself is wrong, as corrected later), ii. 22b ; Madras Cat. 
xxii. 12868-70; also see Tanjore Cat. ix. no. 5205. pp. 
4024-27. This commentator describes Appayya as asmat^ 
pitamaha-sahodara-desikendra ; but according to tradition 
the commentator lived under the Tanjore prince Sihaji 
(1684-1711 A.D.). Originally he was a native of Tirava- 
lahgadu in Chingleput district. Also wrote some comms. 
on philosophical works. 

(4) Alatyk&ro’sudhd by NagojI Bhafta. First quarter 
of the 18th century. Nagoji is said to have written also 
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another commentary on Kuvalay* called $a$padananda, or 
in full Vi^amapada-vydkhydim Satpaddnanda ; see Jammu 
Cat. BOB. 1190 and 1191 ; SCC viii. 28. As its name 
indicates, the latter commentary probably deals only with 
difficult words and passages. The two commentaries are 
often confused. In this last commentary. NagojI refers to 
his ''Marma-prakdiikd on Jagannatha's work. Extracts of 
both in Stein pp. 270-271. 

(5) Kdvya-manjarl by Nyayavagi^a Bhattacarya. 
Aufrecht i. 113a. Is he identical with Ramacandra Nyaya- 
vigiia. son of Vidyanidhi (g.v.) and author of Kdvya* 
candrlka^ 

(6) Comm, by Mathuranatha. Aufrecht i. 113a. See 
above p. 217, bibliography under Vi^vanatha. 

(7) ^Jippana by Kuravirama referred to in the intro¬ 
ductory verse of his comm, on the Visvagunddaria ; 
Hultzsch i. extr. p. 57. no. 21. For the author who also 
wrote on Dramaturgy see above p. 127 (under Dhananjaya). 
As VeAktadhvarin. author of the Visvagunddaria, is known 
to be a grandson of Appayya's. Kuravirama. who com¬ 
mented on this poem, could not have been earlier than the 
middle of the 17th century. 

(8) Laghvalamkdra-candrikd by Devidatta. SCB 830. 

(9) Budha-ranjarii by Veftgala Suri. The colophon to 
some MSS describes him as SrVrdmabhupdla-sabhdbhusana. 
Ed. in Telugu characters. Bharati Nilaya Press, Madras 
1882. Also included in the Palghat ed. of Candrdloka, see 
under Candrdloka, p. 204. This is really a comm, 
on the Artbalamkara-section of Candrdloka, which is co¬ 
extensive with the text of Appayya’s Kuvalaydnanda. 

(10) An anon, comm, in BORl MSS Cat. xii. no. 155. 
p. 177. 


Citra-mimdmsd 

Editions. (1) ed. Rama Sastri Tailanga in the Pandit xiii. 1891, 
(2) With Citramimaipsa-khapdan^' cd. Sivadatta, and 
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V. L. Panshikar. Nir. Sag. Press. Bombay 1893. 1907 (our 
references are to the 2nd ed. of 1907). 

Commentaries. (1) Sudha by Dharananda, son of Ramabala 
of Vasistha-gotra. Comments up to AtiSayokti. Madras 
Cat. xii. 12884-86 (extract). Dharananda also wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the Anargha^rdghava {Madras Cat. xxi. Kavya, 
no. 12444, p. 835S) and on Mrcchakafika (ibid, no. 1265, 
p. 8475). The last-named comm, was composed in 1814 
A.D. In it he gives his genealogy and an account of him¬ 
self. from which we learn that he was son of Ramabala of 
Bharatapura. grandson of Jhakura and disciple of Para- 
mananda. 

(2) Gu4hdrtha-prakdsikd by Balakr$pa Payagup^ 
Aufrecht ii. 38b. He should be distinguished from Bila- 
kr$na Bhat^a. author of Alarnkara-sara, See chapter on 
Minor Writers below. 

(3) Citrdloka. SCB 106. 

Vrtti-varttika 

Editions. (1) ed. Rama Sastri Tailanga in the Pandit xii. 1890. 
(2) ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab. Nir. Sag. Press. Bombay 
1893. Our references are to the N.S.P. 2nd ed. of 1910 

Lakiancb-ratnavali 

Ed. T. R. Chintamani in JOR Madras, iv. 1930, pp. 
242>44 (a fragment). An incomplete Grantha MS entitled 
Lakfam-ratndvali^vyakhya without the name of the author 
is noticed in Tanjore Cat. xi. no, 5295, p. 4079 : but it is 
probably a different work which appears to deal with 
Dramaturgy. 


JAGANNATHA 

In his 5hdmm7*vf7dsa Jagannatha tells us'that he passed 
his youth under the patronage of the emperor of Delhi, from 


1 dillivallabha-panipallava-tale nltam navlnani vayabt ed. GrviUia- 
mSia vol. iv, SI 32. This verse is wanting in the N.S.P. ed. 1894. The 
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whom, we are told elsewhere, he received the title of Pai^ita- 
raja.^ This emperor seems to have been Shah Jahan (1628- 
1658). He also seems to have lived under the protection of 
Nawab Asaf Khan (d. 1641). brother of Nur Jahan and a 
nobleman in the court of Shah Jahan. in whose praise he 
wrote his Asapha-vilasa and who is also referred to in verses 
quoted in his Rasa-gahgddhara (p. 166 sudhJva vaifi ; 457 
yuktam iu ydte, referring to Asaf's death). In the latter work, 
there is also a reference in a verse (p. 521) to Nuradina 
which is apparently the Sanskritised form of one of the 
names of Jahangir (1605-1627). Shah Jahan’s father. Shah 
Jahan came to the throne in 1628 A. D.. and was thrown into 
prison in 1658 A. D. In his Jagad-abharana Jagannatha 
eulogises king Jagat^iimha of Udaipur (1628-16S4) and in his 
Prdmbharana king Prananarayana of KamarOpa (1633-1666) ; 
but they are essentally identical works which have been 
utilised, with certain change of names and addition of verses, 
to eulogise two patrons. It seems, therefore, Jagannatha enjoy¬ 
ed the patronage of four rulers. Jahangir, Shah Jahan, Jagat- 
siinha and Prananarayana at different periods of liR. His 
literary activity, therefore, lay in the second and third 
quarters of tne 17th century; and it extended roughly from 
about 1620 to 1660 A. D. NageSa Bhatta commented upon his 

Granthaiii&l& text is published with the comm, of Mahadeva Dik^ita 
who claims to be a grandson of Jagannatha himself. The phrases 
dtUl-narapati and diltiivara occur also in Rasa-gangadhara and other 
works (see Aryendra Sarma, Panditaraia-kdvya-samgraha, Osmania 
Univ. 1958. p. vii for references). 

1 See citation from Asapho’^'ilasa given in introd. to K&vyamala 
ed. of Rasa~gangddhara p. 2 fn,; also Nage^a on Rasa-gang" p. 3. 
The text of the Asapha-vtldsa appears to contain lacuna and ends 
abiuptly. The poet Papdhs-rSija, cited in the anthology Padyamrta- 
tarangiifi of Uaribhaskara, whose commentary on the Vftta-ratnd <ara 
wag composed in 1676 A.D. (Bhandarkar, Rep. 1877*91, p. Ixiiand Rep. 
1883-84. p. 60) is probably our author. There is also a commentator on 
Mammata named Pap^it^r^ija (g.v.) who is a different author. Autrecht 
(u. 40a). making a confusion between the two, attributes the Kdvyo- 
PrakdSa-fika to our Jagann&tha. 
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Rasa-gahgadhara in the beginning of IStb century, while 
Jagannatha himself attacks Appayya Dik^ita who lived in the 
third quarter of the 16 th century/ 

( 2 ) 

Jagannatha describes himself as son of Peru* (or Perama*> 
Bhatta and LaksmI. He was, like Appayya, a South Indian 
writer, being a native of Tailafiga^ (Telugu country), 
and belonged to the Vefiginadu, Veginali or Veginada family 
of BTahmans'\ His father was reputed for his learning, 
having been, as Jagannatha himself tells us,* taught the 
Vedanta by Jnanendra-bhik$u. the Nyaya-vaikgika by 
Mahendra Pandita, the Purva-mimamsa by Khandadeva 
and the Mahdbhdsya by Se$a VireSvara. Our author learnt 
these subjects from his father, and also from one of his 
father’s teachers, Sesa Vire^vara. Very little is known of 
his personal history, although eurious tales about his fond¬ 
ness for a Muhammadan woman, named Lavaftgi. and his 
death by plunging into the sacred river Ganges have gathered 
round his name/ Jagannatha was also the author of several 

1 On Jagannatha see V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, Jagannath%. Fa^4ita 
(reprinted from Journal of Annamalai Univ. iii-iv) and Aryendra 
Sarma in the work cited above. Ramaswami Sastri gives Jagann&tha's 
date as 1590-1665. 

2 Rasa-gang° i. 3. 

3 concluding verse to his PrS^SbhanRta. 4 PrSffSbharatfa U. 52. 

5 colophon to BAdminl-vf'/dsa. 6 Raafl-gang* i« 2. 

7 P. K. Code, in Studies in ind. Lit. History ii, 1954. pp. 452*59, 
finds the earliest mention of the tradition in a MS dated J843 A.D. 
But Acyuta Raya, whose Sahttya-sara is dated in 1831 A.D., discusses 
in his commentary on the BhdminPvilSsa (ed. NSP, Bombay 1933) the 
autobiographical significance of the lyrics in that work and of verses 
like yavani navanita-komaUngi often attributed to Jagannitha. See also 
L. R. Vaidya in the introd. to his ed. of the BhSmiril-vilMsa. For a full 
discussion of the Lavangi episode see V. A. Ramaswami Sastri. op. cit., 
pp. 19-21 ; P. K. Code in Bhiratlya Vidyi iv, 1942, 57-62 and in JCd/n- 
sthana BhSrafi (Bikaner) ii, 1946, 4S*49. Arytndra Sarma assumes 

the Lavangi verses (given on p. 190, nnsr 512-88) to be genuine. 
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poetical works.' besides writing the Rasa-gangadhara, the 
latest yet not the least important work on Poetics, and the 
Citramlmdmsd-khandana. He also wrote a grammatical work, 
directed against Bhattoji Diksita*s famous commentary Mono-’ 
rama, and called it Manoramd~kuca-mardana. 

Both the rhetorical works of Jagannatha have been obtain¬ 
ed incomplete. The printed editions of the text of the Rasa- 
gahgddhara go up to the treatment of uttaralamkdra and break 
off with an incomplete verse ; and so do most MSS noticed in 
the various reports and catalogues. NageSa or Nagoji Bhatta's 
commentary also ends with the same section. In conformity 
to a pun in the word gangddhara in the title, the work was 
apparently planned to consist of five heads {dnana) or 
chapters, of which we have got only one complete and 
another incomplete chapter^ The topics covered by the 

1 Some of these have been published by the N.S.P. For a list, see 
introd. to Jagann&tha's Rasa-gang'' fN. S. P. ed.) ; Aufrecht i. 196b . 
Kavyamila Gucchaka i. p. 79 ; and Aryendra Sarma in the work cited. 
These are: (1) Amfta-lahari (Km. Gucchaka ii) (2) Asapba-vtlSsa. 
praise of Asaf Khan (in Aryendia Sarma, op. cir.) (3) KarunS-lahari 
(Km. Gucchaka ii) (4) GaiigS-lahari or Piyu^a-lahari (ed. N. S. P. 
Bombay 1930) (5) Jagadabharana, praise of Jagatsiipha of Udaipur 
(6) PrSnabharana, praise of Frananarayapa of KSmarupa (Km 
Gucchaka li ; SI verses in different metres) (7) Bhamini-vdasa (in four 
SamullSsas on Anyokti. ^fngara. Karuna and Santi. ed. NSP 1894) (8) 
ManoramS-kuca-mardana, directed against BbattojI Dik$ita’s ManoramS 
(9) YamunEvarnana-campu (quoted in Rasa-g. pp. 19,128) (10) Lak$mi< 
lahari (Km. Gucchaka ii) (11) SudhS-laharl (Km. Gucchaka i). Of these 
nos. 3, 6 and 11 are quoted in the Rasa-gangB", e.g. il 60=p. 36 ; H 4^ 
P-36 ;i/1 —p. 20 ; as also Ganga-laharl p. 243 (samrddham saubhag- 
yam), 491 {samutpattih) ; BhaminJ-vildsa p. 402 {digante iruyante), 403 
ipura-sarasi). The Pafica-laharyah (five laharis) are mentioned at p. 109. 

2 It cannot be determined whether the work was completed : but it 
was certainly composed before JagannEtba wrote hb Curamimam>5B- 
khatjt4ana, the second verse of which refers to the Rasa-gangadhara. 
In CitramlmSipsa-khan4ana, however, a reference is made to Udfi- 
haranSlaipkEra-prakarapa of Rasa-g» (rUe$as tu udaharanalamkara- 
prakarane rasa-gangadharSd avaseyaii,p. 12), huiXh\% Prakarana is not 
found in the extant text of Rasa-g. 
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first Anana are : de6nition of Kavya. its four varieties 
Uttamottama, Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama ; Rasa and 
Bbavas ; Gunas. whether three or ten. In the second Anana 
we have divisions of Dhvani. with a discussion of Abhidha 
and Laksana, after which comes treatment of Upama and 
other poetic figures, enumerated^as 70 but it is incomplete. 
The work is written in the form of Sutra and Vrtti. The 
Citramimarnsa-khandana, directed against Appayya*s work 
of that name, also goes as far as the apahnuti-section and 
does not deal with utprekfa and atisaya which are found in 
some MSS of the Citra-mimdmsd. There is a reference to a 
matter to be dealt with in the Nidarsanalamkara-prakarana 
(p. 101: adhikam tu nidarsandlamkdra-prakarane cintayisyate) 
which Jagannatha obviously contemplated writing. 

( 3 ) 

Of comparatively recent writers, Jagannatha. besides 
citing Mammata, Ruyyaka and Jayaratha extensively, refers 
to and quotes Vidyadhara (p. 254\ Vidyanatha (p. 162), 
Vi^vanatha (and the Sdhitya-darpana, p. 7) and Appayya, and 
refers very often to the navyah (pp. 25, 149, 240, 313, 
429,478). The scathing criticism which he levels against 
Appayya as a slavish imitator of Ruyyaka and Jayaratha 
was, no doubt, prompted by the zeal of eclipsing the fame of 
another South Indian writer in the same field. Jagannatha 
also cites iSrIvatsalanchana (p. 39), apparently the commen¬ 
tator on Mammala, an unknown Alamkara-bha$yakara 
(pp. 239r 365 , also referred to by Jayaratha). and Ratnakara 
(pp.202, 207, 209. 211, 221, 225, 281, 313, 480.492 etc.) which 
last name is also cited by Appayya. Jagannatha also refers 
to a work called Alamkdra-ratndkara (pp. 163, 165). An 
anonymous Alarnkdra-ratnakara is mentioned in Burnell 54a ; 
but Biihler' describes a work of that name by ^bhakara- 
mitra, son of Trayisvaramitra. Peterson informs us” that 

1 Kashmir Rep. App. ii do. 228, p. cxxviii. 

2 Rep. ip.\2. Buhler {Report 1877) mentions a small work called 
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the Kashmirian poet Ya^askara extracted some s&tras on 
Alainkara' from a work called Alamkara^raimkara by 
Sobhakaramitra, and illustrated them in his Devi-stotra by 
composing verses in praise or Devi, as the opening words 
of the latter work themselves show*. The work of Yatoskara 
in Stein is for this reason called Alafnkarodaharana- 
samnibaddha Devi-stotra,* The Ratndkara of Jagannatha 
undoubtedly refers to this Alamkdra-ratndkara of ^bhakara- 
mitra; for the citation from Ratnakara at p. 7XyZ=»sutra 11 (as 
given in Peterson i p. 78)> Jayaratha criticises (pp. 41, 52) 
the Kashmirian Sobhakara who deviates from Ruyyaka. 
Jagannatha says (p. 281) that Appayya Dik^ita follows 
A lamkara-ratndkara. 

t 4 ) 

Ndgoji Bhaita 

The commentator on the Rasa-gangadhara is Nageia or 
NagojI Bhafla, whose name we have already mentioned as a 
commentator on Mammafa, Govinda Tbakkura, Bhanudatta 

Dhvani-gSthS^paHiikS which contains explanations of Prakrit verses, 
apparently of the Dhvanyaloka ; but there is no evidence (except the 
epithet K&imirakScarya in the colophon) to show that he was the same 
as the Kashmirian RatnSkara, author of the poem Hara-vijaya. BORl 
MS no. 182, Cat. xii, p 207. 

1 These are given in Peterson, op. cit. App. pp. 77-81. 

2 ratn&kardbhyantarato grhitvalamkara-sutrani yath&krameiial 
bandiva devya girirdja-putrydb karomi Samsan iruti-gocardni. The 
eommentary on this verse explains: irhtraylivara-mitrBtmaja-irl-iobhd~ 
karamitra-viracite*la.n,kdra-ratndkare*lanikdra-sutrdni. The colophon 
to Btthler’s MS of the Alamkdra-ratndkara reads traylSvara-mantra- 
putrasya at a description of Sobb&karamitra, in which the word mantra 
is obviously a mistake for mitra. Stein’s Jammu MS 58 reads Sobhi' 
karamitra as the name of the author (cf. also WBod 1162). 

3 The original is also called Alamkdra-ratnoddharaifa and the 
author Sobh&kare^vara. See also Mitra 1822 ; Hultzsch's Eine Samnt- 
Jung ind, Handschriften 170. 

4 The work has been recovered and edited by C. R. Devadbar, 
Poona 1M2. See under Minor Writers below. Jagann&tha refers to 
•^luftikdra^ratnttkara in as many as eleven different places (see C. R. 
Devadhar in Proc. A-L O.C, Lucknow 1955, pp. 6C-65). 
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and Appayya. He was a Mahratta Brahman (with the surname 
Kala or Kale), son of Siva Bhaua and Sati. He lived in 
Benares and was patronised by Ramasimha of Srfigavera-pura 
(near Allahabad). He is one of the latter-day grammarians, 
who composed a number of works and commentaries on 
grammar, poetics and philosophy. He was a pupil of Hari 
Dik$ita. who was the son of of Vlre^vara Dik$ita and great- 
grandson of Bhattoj! Dik$ita. the well-known author of the 
Siddhanta-kaumudi. BhattojI is known as a punil of Se$a 
Krsna,^ whose son Se$a Viresvara was. as we have noted, a 
teacher of Jagannatha himself. Nagoji was. thus, separated 
from Jagannatha roughly by two generations, and flourished 
in the beginning of the 18th century. The India office MS 
of his commentary on Bhanudatta’s Rasa manjari is dated in 
Magha Samvat 1769=Feb 1713 A.D.^ Nagoji was the teacher 
of Vaidyanatha, the Maithili grammarian, and of Gafigarama, 
the great-grandfather of Manirama (1802 A D.).’* 

Nagoji wrote the following commentaries on various 
works on Poetics: (1) Curu-marma-prakdsikd on Jagannatha’s 
Rasa-gahgddhara. (2) Brhat and Laghu Uddyota on Govinda's 
Pradipa on Mammata. (3) Vddharana-dipikd or “Pradipa on 
Mammata. (4) Alamkara-sudhd and Vi^amapado’vydkhydna 
^atpaddnanda on Appayya's Kuvalayananda. (S) Prakasa on 


1 author of the Pada-candrika and Prakriya-prakaSa, and son and 
pupil of iSesa Narasunha or Nrsiipha. For the $esa family of 
Benares see 1912, p. 24Sf.—Nagoji’s relation to Jagann&tha is 

illustrated thua. 


—$esa Viresvara—Perubhatta—Jagannitha 


Se$a 

Sesa Kr$na— 

Nrsimha-> (son and] 
pupil) 


(son) 


Bhattoji 
Diksita — 
(pupil) 


f pupil) 


Viresvara 
Dik^ita — 
(son and 
pupil) 


(pupil of de$a 
Viresvara 
and son of 
Perubhatta 

Han 
Dik$ita 
(son and 
pupil) 


NSgoji 

Bhatta 

(pupil) 


2 IOC hi. p. 355 ; cf. Belvalkar's Systems of Skt. Grammar, p. 49. 

3 MapirSma wrote a comm- on Jagann&tha’s Bhaminl-vilUsa io 
1802 A.D. See/OC vii.p. 1526. 
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Bhanudatta’s Rasa-manjarl. (6) A commentary on Bhanu> 
datta's Rasa-tarangim. 

The relative chronology of some works of Nagoji is fixed 
by P. K. Gode {Oriental Thought i, no. 2, 1955, pp. 45-52) 
between circa 1670 and 1750 A.D. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Rasa gahgadhara 

Editions. (1) Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab (with 
Nagoji’s comm.), NSP, Bombay 1888,1913, 3rd ed. 1916, 
6th ed. 1947 (2) Ed. Gangadhar Sastri (with Nagojl's 
comm.), Benares Skt. Series 1885-1903. Our references 
are to the NSP ed. of 1916. 

Commentaries. (1) Curu-tnarma-prakdSikd by Nage^a or 
Nagoji Bhatta. Printed in NSP and Benares ed. as noted 
above. (2) Vi^amapadi. Anonymous. Aufrecht i. 494b. 

Citramimdrnsd'khanilana 

Edition. Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab. with Citra-mlmdrrtsd, 
NSP. Bombay 1893,1907. 



CHAPTER IX 


LATER WRITERS ON RASA AND KAVLSIKSA 
WRITERS ON RASA 
( 1 ) 

SaRADaTANAYA 

^radatanaya, author of the Bhava-prakaia, ^prakaiika or 
^prakasana, appears to have been a popular writer on the 
Rasas and Bhavas, who is quoted extensively by Kumara- 
svamin.* and in the Kama-dhenu on Vamana,^ as well as by 
commentators like Ragbavabhatta. Raftganatha” and Vasu- 
deva.* He is described as son of Bhatta Gopala and 
grandson of Kr$na. and great-grandson of Lak$mana of 
KaSyapa-gotra who is said to have been a resident of Matara- 
pujya village in the Meruttara country of the Aryavarta. and 
to have written a commentary on the Vedas, called the Veda- 
bhufana. Our author was so named, because he was con¬ 
sidered to have been born by the grace of i^arada, worshipped 
in Benares. He learnt Natya-^astra from Divakara. and 
says that he is following Abhinavaguptacarya ; but bis 
work in some parts is in reality a condensed epitome chiefly 
of Bhoja’s Srhgdra-prakd^a, which it cites and practically 
summarises. This fact will place i^aradatanaya chronologi¬ 
cally later than Bboja ; and the citation of the Bhava-prakaia 
by Sihga-bhupala (pp. 20. 139.169. 202 etc.) will fix its other 
terminus at 1330 A.D. We may. therefore, assign our author 
roughly to the period between 1100 and 1300 A.D. 

i§aradatanaya cites Agastya ^p. 2). Kohala. Matrgupta 
Subandhu and Anjaneya (p. 251) as authorities on the dramatic 

1 pp. 12.15, 44.68.102, 106,118, 121. 127, 129, 139, 143, 145, 219, 
223 etc. 

2 e g. on I. 3. 30. 

3 on Vikramo°. ed N. S. P. 1885, p. 10. 

4 on KarpBra-mafir ed. N.S.P. 1900. pp. 5, 7, etc. 
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art. The work consists of ten adhikaras as follows: 1 and 2. 
Bhava. 3. Avantara-bhavabheda-svarOpa. 4. i^rftgaralambana- 
nayakadi-svarupa. S. Nayaka-bhedavastha-rasa-bhava-vikara. 
6. :§abdartha-sambandha-bheda-prakara. 7. Natyetivrttadi- 
lak$ana. 8. DaSa-rupaka-lak$ana. 9. Nriyabheda-svarOpa- 
lak$ana. 10. Natya-prayoga-bheda-prakara. 

The Kavi-kalpalata cited in this work (pp. 131, 175) 
is different from works of the same name of Arisimha 
and Deve^vara ; for our author believes that the Kdvya-prakaia 
borrowed from it. For quotations in Saradatanaya’s work 
see Adyar Library Bulletin xix. 1-2, pp. 47-51. 

£d. Yadugiri Yatiraj of Melkote and K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri in Gaekwad's Orient. Series 1930. 

( ) 

UNCABHDPaLa 

Sihga-bhupala. whose name is also given as Sihga-dharanlsa 
Sihga-raja or Siffga-mahipati has been identified by Sesagiri 
Sastri with §iftgama Nayadu, raja of Veftkatagiri who ruled, 
on the authority of a biographical sketch of the Rajas of 
Vefikatagiii, Jibout 1330 A.D.' This date is probable, as 
Mallinatha (on Kumdra i. 25, iti bhupdlah=Rdsdrnava i. 181) 
as well as Kumarasvamin, quotes our author. The intro¬ 
ductory verses of the Rasdrnava-sudhdkara, attributed to this 
South Indian prince, show that Hi 2 belonged to the Recarla 
dynasty, and ruled ovei the country lymg between the Yin- 
dhyas and !§rISaila, of which Rajacalam (Racakonda) was the 
hereditary capital. He was the son of Ananta (or Anapota) 

1 For detains see i, pp. 7-11; also introd to Trivandrum ed. 
of the Rasarnava". M. T. Narasimha Aiyangar (ed. Suhhafita-tiivi, 
Vanivilasa Press, Srirangam 1908) states that $ihgama Nftyadu, 
our author, was a contemporary of Praudha Devaraja of Vijayanagar 
(1422-1477 A.D.) ; but P. R. Bhandarkar in his Note on $mga-bbup&la 
(iu Proc. hirst Ortent. Conf. Poona, u, 1916, p 425) doubts the correct¬ 
ness of this date. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar would assign the period bet¬ 
ween 1340 and 1360 A. O. {Proc. A-l.O.C., Mysore 1937. pp. 264-73). 
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and Annamamba. while his grandfather and great-grandfather 
were respectively named Siftga-prabhu (or Sihgama Nay aka) 
and Yacama Nayaka. Our author was. like Hemacandra. 
called sarvnjna. on account of bis great knowledge, and was 
a patron of letters'. 

The Rasart^vd" appears to be mainly based on previous 
works like Bhoja's Srhgara-prakasa (Bhoja cited 57. 69. 149, 
168. 190) and Saradatanaya’s Bhava-prak^ana (cited pp. 139. 
169> 202). although it draws directly on Bharata, Rudrabhaffa* 
(cited pp. 29. 30.87). the Dasa-rupaka and other authors and 
works on Rasa and Dramaturgy. The author SiAga-bhupala is 
in the third person throughout the work. We have a large 
number of dramas actually quoted or cited for illustration, 
among which may be noted: Prabodha-candrodaya (pp. 265, 
291), Anargha-rdghava (72, 83, 261, 266, 274), Prasanna- 
raghava (pp. 258, 277), Dhananjaya-vijaya-vydyoga^ (p. 287), 
Abhirdma-rdghava * {anapotandyakiya pp. 119, 243, 265, 273, 
275), Mddhavi-vithikd (p. 290), Mdydkurahgikd-ihdmrga 
(p. 298), Padmdvati (p. 263. 266). Kama datta * (p. 285). 
Rdmdnandaipp. 248. 255. 269), Karunakandala-ankaipp. 163, 
197,198. 286). Vlrabhadra-vijrmbhana-dima (pp. 272, 274, 276, 
278, 298), Maheivarananda (p, 275). Anandakosa-prahasana 
pp. 40, 41, 278, 291. 297), Srhgara'mahjari^bhdna ® (p. 288), 

1 loc. cit. 9.—For Viivesvara Kavicandra’s Camatkara-candrika 
panegyrising Siuga-bhupala who is called here sarvaina, see under 
Minor Writers below. 

2 By Kahcana, son of N^Syana, in Aufrecbt i. 266b (ed. KSvya- 
mala S4, 1895). 

3 A drama of this name was written by Manika in Nepal in 1390 
A.D. (Ldvi 268). 

4 This little known work is also alluded to in the PadmaprSbkrtaka- 
bhdi^a (ed. Madras 1922), ascribed to Sudraka. According to the editors 
of this Bhaoa (Pref. p. iv), the Kama-datta was a prakarana composed 
by Sudraka himself. This Bhana is quoted anonymously by Hemacandra 
(p. 198,1. 12). 

5 A Srhgara-manjarl-bha^a by Gopilaraya, son of Jakkula Vehk- 
tendra and ViramimbS, is mentioned in Hultzscb i. extract p. 77 
fno. 385), p. X. 
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Payodhimathana-samavakara (p. 290), Kandarpa-sarvasva by 
himself (p. 151), and Viranaada (pp. 159. 160). 

The Rasarnava in three Vilasas comprehends, with profuse 
illustrations, practically all the topics of Dramaturgy and 
Rasa. The topics, in brief, are as follow: Vilasa I. Natya- 
lak$ana and Rasa-lak$ana ; qualities and classificaiion of the 
Nay aka ; his assistants in love affairs : the qualities and 
classiBcation of the Nayika ; incidental treatment of three 
RItis (Gaudi, Vaidarbhi and Pancali), four dramatic Vrttis 
(Sattvati, Kaui^iki, Arabhatl and Bharatl), Pravrttis and 
Sattvika Bhavas. 11. Detailed treatment of 33 vyabhicari- and 
8 slhayi'bhavas ; aspects of Rati ; other Rasas besides i^rn- 
gara ; opposition and commixture (Samkara) of Rasas ; 
Rasabhasa. 111. Different kinds of Rupaka and its subject- 
matter ; five Artba-prakrtis ; Pataka-sthanaka ; five Avasthas; 
five Samdhis with all their Afigas treated in detail; Bhusanas ; 
Nataka as the principal Rupaka ; other types of Rupaka ; 
languages to be employed ; naming of different characters. 
The printed text in the Trivandrum Skt. Series covers more 
than 300 pages. 

§inga-bhupala appears to have written a Nataka-pan- 
hhafa\ which topic is also treated briefly at the end of his 
Rasarnava. §ifiga-bhupala also wrote a work entitled 
'^amgita-sudhdkara (ed. Kalivara Vedantavagisa and S. P. 
Ghosh. New Ary a Prcss,.Calcutt a 1879) which appears to be 
a commentary on the Sarnglta-raindkara of Sarngadeva. 

Editions. (1) by Sarasvatisesa Sastri, Venkatagiri 1895. (2) 
by T. Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sansk. Senes, 1916. 

( 3 ) 

BHANUDATTA 

Bhanudatta^ is notable for his two popular works on the 
subject of Nay aka-nay ika and the Rasas, called the Rasor 

t It is a small work of 289 verses. See Indta Office Cat. vol. ii (Keith 
and Thomas), no. 5248, p. 346. 

- The form Bhftnukara of this name is given by ^$a Cint&maQi's 

16 
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manjarl and the Rasa-tarangim. In the latter work, the 
author excuses himself from giving further details about u 
certain point because, he sa>s, they are already given in his 
Rasa-manjarl which was, therefore, the earlier composition. 
Besides some verses from Bharata and Rudra’s Srngara-tilaka 
and a verse from the Dhvanyulokar , Bhanudatta cites a work 
called the Rasa-ratna^dtpika^ , which may or may not be the 
same work as quoted by Ratnakantba in his commentary on 
Mammata^. In the Rasa-tara/igini, Bhanudatta refers to 
Purvacaryah, Purva-granthakura-sammati and Pracina 
sammati. These citations, however, give us no clue to his 
exact date. 

A lyrical poem, called the Gita-gaurUa or Glta-gauripati 
in ten cantos, published in the Grauthamala 1887-88, also 
professes to have been composed by Bhanudatta, who is 
probably identical with our author'. As indicated by their 
respective writings, both the authors arc Saivas, and both 
possess poetical pretensions. Our Bhanudatta gives the 
name of his father as Ganesvara". Ganapatinalha' oi 

”Parimala, Gopala's ' Vtkasa and Rangasayin’b Amoda cominentancb 
The title miira is also appended sometimes tu the name. 

1 haliavo bhedai ca ia\a-nianiiiiydm Miesato daiSiiah, iha punat 
vistaia-bhnd iia pjadarsvanta iii.ed. Granthamala, p. 35 . ed. Regnaud 
p. 57, 1. 32. 

2 The verse anaucitxdd rtc in Dliva” p. 145 is cited with the lemark 
tatra praclna-granthakrtah, implying that Bhanu was much youngei 
than Anandavardbana, in whose Vrtti the verse occurs. 

3 In Rasa-taranfi'" ed. Granthamala ad i. 31 , ed. Regnaud, p 44 
1. 32. 

4 Peterson ii, 17. An incomplete MS oi a work called by this name 
IS entered in Bhandarkar, Rep. 1884-87, no. 533 where the name o£ the 
author is given as AUaraja, which occurs as Mallariija in Buhlei Rep 
1874-75, no. 19, p. 16. See ch. on Minor Writers below under AUaraja 

5 Aufrecht apparently distinguished the two authors at first by 
separate entries under their name (i. 405), but later on (i. 793) he states 
that the author of the lyric “is most likely identical with the writer ct 
the Rasa-tarangiitl.’* (MS described in IOC vii, pp. 1443-45). 

6 Rasa manj”. 168. 

7 Rasa~tarang“ ed. Regnaud p. 66, col.; also Weber 814. 
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Oananatha*. while the author of the poem describes himself 
as the son of Ganapati or Gananatha^. There arc also a few 
verses in the two works of our Bhanudatta which occur 
m the poem. Thus the mangala-wtTse of the Roia^manjari 
{utmlyam caranani)=Glta-guuriia ii. p 90 ; akaroh kimu 
?:Lira' in Rasii-mahjari 5 \ -—Gita-gaurUa ii, p. 14 ; praneiasya 
prdlfhavati in RLisa-taruiigini iv, p. 40 ed. Gramnamala — 
Gita gaunsa ii, p. 77. As the Gita-gaufiia is not a mere 
compilation in v^hich we may expect verses from other 
writers, the presence of verses in it from the two works of 
Bhanudatta can be reasonably explained by-a presumption 
ol common authorship of the three works. 

The Gita-gaunsa appears to have been modelled on 
Jjyadcva’s GUa-govinda which, like Kalidasa's Megha-dutu, 
gave birth to numerous imitations in later times.' Even a 
cursory examination ol these two works will show the close 
connexion between iheni : and it is remarkable that not only 
the {'cncral scheme, but even the verses in some chapters of 
Bhanudatta’s poem coricspimd in metre w'lth those of 
.layadeva’s. Thus: 
htyaJeva 

preday a-payodhi jtde dhrtavdn oa/ vi-dam 

vihita-vahitra-caritrain akhcdain 

ki’sava dhrta mina-^unra^ fay a jagadUa hare 
and Bhanudatta 

hhrawsi jagati saktde pratilcivan avist'^am 

1 In MSS of Ruia-tanjii','' noticed in ALvtp ts35. Wcl-'cr 1726. 

2 kuvi-gananatha-\uta'>)ci kavet iii vuranam m-iasati dhanvam, u, 
P- 511, kiiadiutii-vinuyo ganupatt-tunavo nigaJati hita-kuranam ii, p 58. 

i eg. the (jiia-Hangcidhara by Kalvaiia, the by Rama, 

the Ltiia-dtgambara by Vamsamani (H/’.S i. 18>, the Ciiia-raKhava by 
Prabhakara, sou ol Dhudharu, dated Samvut Ib74 fRhandatka: 
t882-'<3 p. 9). A (Jiia-ratihava by Harisamkara is rneaticued 

KPS n, no. 53. Sec also Rdma'gua-uovimla (i(X vii, p. 1480) 
cliaraeterised by Eggeling as “a weak imitation ol Jayadeva’s Gita” 
ftfiMfida" but attributed to Jayadeva. Eggeling quotes from Garcm 
dc lasvy about such passing ol) of imitations of Ciia-govinda for 
that of Jayadeva. Cf. Pischel Die Hofdichter aa Lakitnanasena p. 23- 
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s'^mayitu/n iva jana-khedam ase$am 
purahara kria-mdruta-vesa, jaya bhuvanddhipate. 

Again, Jayadeva 

mbhrta-mkunja-firham gatayd nisi rahasi nitiya 

vasantum 

cakita-vilokita-sakala-disd raii-rabhasa-rasena 

hasantam 

sakhi he kesi-mathanam uddram 

ramaya mayd saha madana-manoratha-bhavUayd 

savikdram 

and Bhunudatta 

abhinava-yauvana-bhusitayd dara-tarrAilu-lcccma- 

fdrain 

kimcid-udahcita^vihiisitayd calad-avirala-puhiku- 

vikdram 

sakhi he samkaram udiui-vilasam 

saha samgamaya mayd natayd ratt-kautuka-darsita' 

hdsam. 

These two extracts, taken at random, will show how close 
the imitation is. We may presume reasonably from this that 
Bhaniidatta^s work was written some time after Jayadeva’s 
lyric had achieved siilhcient literary reputation to be thus 
imitated. Whether \\c place Jayadeva in the first or second 
half of the 12th century, Bhiinudatta cannot be put earlier 
than that century, and this conclusion gives us one terminus 
to his date. 

The other terminus is furnished by the date of one 
of the commentaries on the RuMi-muiijajl, called the 
R(,samithjarl‘vikdsa (or -v;/«.sn) by Gopala (cAias Vopadeva), 
son of Nisimha, which is expressly dated in 
1572 A. D ’ In the Sdrhgadhuru-padJhati, which was 

1 Stem. Jammu Cat. p 63, corrected at p 421. also p 273. As to 
the date of this commentary and the era used, see below Bibliography.— 
Kumarasvamin, at the beginning of the 15th ccntuiy, quotes (p. 21'f'’ 
the authority of a work called Rasa-inanjaii fo show that '•'■r' 
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compiled about 1363 A.D.. several verses are cited undei 
the names of Bhanu-pan^ita and Vaidya Bbanu-pandila (790. 
973i 1032, 1271, 3328, 3685), none of which, however, .can 
be traced in the known works of our author. Jahlana, whose 
antholog> (ed. GOS, Baroda 1938) was compiled about the 
middle of the 13th century, also quotes and ascribes to 
Bhanu-pandita and Vaidya Bhanu>paiidita as many as 36 
verses, which arc similarly untraceable. but three of which 
arc found under the same citation in the Paddhati il9Q=p 68. 
973=p, 107, and 3328=p. 183). It may. however, be presumed 
that the author of the Raia-mafijari was not unknown at this 
penod. and that in the anthologies the epithets vaidya and 
pandtta were annexed to an earlier or later Bhanu in order to 
distinguish him from our author, whose namesake he was*. 

A closer approximation of Bhanudatla's date is possible 
if any inference is permissible from the mention of Nijama- 
dharanipala in the Rasa-manjarl It is suggested* that the 
Nizam referred to as ruler of Davagiri by Ananta Pandita's 
commentary is Ahmad Nizam Shah, w'ho obtained possession 
of Daulatabad (Devagiri) sometime between 1499 and 1507 
A D. and founded the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Dekkan. P, V. 
Kane brings in fresh evidence by pointing out (H5P, p. 296- 

"upralambha is also termed pranaya-mana ll is not clear whether the 
reference is to Bhanudatta tor the dictum cannot be traced m his Raia- 
tnahjari, 

1 In tha Sabhyalamkarana of Govindaji (Bhandarkai1887-91, 
P* Ixiii) we have selections from the poems of Bbanukara and Bhanu- 
pandita, b> which obviously a distinction, is meant botween the two 
poets—Har Datta Sarma iABORl^ xvii. 1936, pp. 243-58), relying 
chiefly on the asciiption ol a large number oL BhSinudatla's verses to 
poet Bhanukara by somw late anthologies, suggests then identity, which 
is very doubtful. See on this question O. V. Devastbah in hi A, > 11 , 
*944, pp. ni-n ; p. K Gode in Ind. Culture hi. pp- 751-56 and S. K. De. 
Some Problems, p. 147. 

2 S. K. De m Some Problems, p. 144-45. But Ramnath Jha (Joutnal 

Patna Univ. iii, no. 1-2) thinks that the Nizam-is the second ruler 

of the dynasty, and Kr$i)ia (so interprei.-J also by Ananta Papdita) is 
Deva Raya of Vtjayanagar (1509-1530). 
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97) that Bhiinudatia married a sister of the Smrti-writer 
Misaru Mi^ra, author of Vivadacandra, who flourished in 
the middle of the 15th century. It would not be unreasonable, 
therefore, to assign Bhanudatta to a period between 1450 
and 1500 A.D. 

In the last verse of the Rasa-manjarl, Bhanudatta*s native 
country is given as Vidt-ha or Mithilu. which 

agrees with Burnell's description of Bhanudatta as a native of 
Milhila. As a Maithili writer, it is not surpising that he was 
acquainted with the Gaudiya Jayadeva's well-known lyric, and 
tried to emulate it with a similar work on Siva and Gaun. In 
another work called KumUra-bhdr^avn'd^ attributed to Bhanu¬ 
datta, the author is called the son of Ganapati or Gananatha 
(obviously the same as our author), and his pedigree is given 
thus: Ratnesvara-^ Suresvara (author of a ^dnraka-bhd^ya- 
Vilrtiika)—> Visvanatha-y Ravin5tha-^ Bhavanatha-'^- Maha- 
deva-v Ganapati-v Bhanudatta. Ganapati appears to have 
been a poet whose verses are quoted by Bhanudatta himself 
in his Rusti-tarLifniini A poet Ganapati is praised, in a verse 
ascribed to one Rajasekhaia in Fahlanc»'s anthology (p. 45), 
as the author of a work called MahCimodu. An Alamkata" 
tilaka in live chapters and a Srh»ara~dipikd are also attributed 
to our Bhanudatta. 

The Srngura-dlpiku is not available, but the Alamkdra- 
tilaka has been published-^. It is written in mixed prose am) 
verse and cover the usual topics of Sanskrit Poetics. The 
first Pariccheda speaks of Kavya, of which Rasa is declared 

1 In Madras ed of 3872, .is well as in the MSS noticed by Aufrecht 
{Botl. Cat. 213b) and Bhaiidarkar (Rep. 1883-84 p. 12), the readin? 
vidarbliahhuh is a nuslcction ; for the author represents the river 
Ganges as flowing through his country, which is true of Videha and not 
ofVidarbha f f. Weber ii no. 1726. The title often appended 
to Bhanudatta's name, woQld indicate that he was a Maithili Brahman, 
and that he was probably not a Vaidya. 

2 The work IS in 12 Ucchvasas in mixed prose and verse. See IOC 
VII p. 1540, where the genealogical verses are quoted in full. 

3 Bv Cl V. Devasth ib m JBRAS (New Scries), xxiii-xxv (1947-49)- 
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to be the soul, and deals with its three varieties, Uuama, 
Madhyama and Adhama. It then goes on to six Ritis and 
four VrUis (KaiSiki etc.) The second and third Paricchedas 
aie devoted respectively to Do$a and Guna, in the treatment 
of which the work closely follows Bhoja. The fourth and 
fifth Paricchedas deal with Alamkaras of Sabda and Artha 
respectively, enumerated as 77. A work of the author's 
called Citra-candrika is cited. 

The Rasa manjari is a much smaller work which deals 
generally, with illustrations, the topics of Mayaka-Nayika, 
their adjuncts and excellences, the two varieties of ^rfigaia, 
and ten stages of Vipralambha-!^rugara. The Rasa tarafiginu 
divided into eight Tarafigas, deals more elaborately with 
Rasas, with a detailed treatment of srfigara. The chapter- 
arrungenient of topics is as follows: u) Sthayi-bhava (ii) 
Vibhava (lii) Anubhava (iv) Sattvika-hhava (v) Vyabhicari- 
bhava (vi> Srngara Rasa (vii) Other Rasas <viii) Three 
kinds of Drsti in relation to Sthayi-bhava, etc. 

The commentaries on the two works of Bhanudatta, as 
detailed below, are numerous. Of these, the Nauka on Rasa- 
tarahgini by Gafigarama Jadi, and the Vyangyartha kaumudi 
and '"Prakdsa on Rasa-maFijarl by Ananta-pandita and Nagoji 
Bhatta respectively have been published. 

Bhanudatta also appears to have compiled an anthology 
called Rasa-pdrijdta (printed by Matilal Banarsidas^ Lahore 
1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Rasa^manjari 

Editions. (1) In Kavya sarngraha of Jivananda Vidyasagar, 
-nd. cd. Lalcutta 1886. (2) ed. Rama Sastri Tailanga, with 
Vyangyarlha-kaumudi of Anaota Pandita and *Praka.<a of 
Nagoji Bhatta, Benares Skt. Series. 1904. (3) ed. Venkata'ama 
^iastri in Telugu characters, Madras 1909. (4) In Granlha- 
raina-mala vol. 1. Our references arc to the Benares ed. 
Commentaries. (1) Vyahgydrtha-kaumudi by Ananta Pandita. 

son of Tryambaka Pandita (Timaji) and grandson of 
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fialo Pandita, and great-grandson of NUakantha Paa^Ma. 
His native place was Punyastambha (PuntambciD in 
Ahmednagar) on the Godavari. The comm, was written 
at Benares in Samvat 1692=1636 A. D. at the request of 
Candrabhanu. son of Virascnadeva and grandson of 
Madhukara. The date of composition is specified in the 
concluding verse which is given in the India Office MS 
(Eggeling, IOC iii. p. 356). but omitted in the printed text. 
Ed. as above. Ananta also wrote a Mudrarakfosa- 
purvaplthika (Mitra 1654), and a commentary on Govaf 
dhana-saptasati in 1645 A.D. (ed. N.S.P. Bombay, 1886). 

(2) °Prakasa by NagojI or Nage^a Bhatta. for whom 
see under Jagannatha. Ed as above. IOC, iii. no. 1222 
2602 ; BORI Cat. xii, nos. 223-25. p. 258f. 

(3) '‘Parimala by Seja Cintamani, son of Sesa Nrsimha 
and younger brother of Se§a Kr$na. Extract in Mitra 3115, 
vol. ix p. 194, and Bhandarkar, Rep. 1883-84, p. 365. 
The MS in Mitra appears to have been copied in Samvat 
1609 (= 1552-53 AD); but the MS in Bhandarkar bears 
no date. There are six MSS of this comm- in BORI Cat. 
XI!, nos 217-222 ; see also IOC iii, nos. 1226'27, p. 357. 
Cintamani also wrote several other works including one 
on Prosody called Chandah-prakdsa (Aufrccht 189a). 

(4) ^Vikasa (or ‘Vildsa) by Gopala Acarya, alias 
Vopadeva of Kaundinya-gotra, son of Nrsimha and 
grandson of Gopala of Jabala-grama in the Mahara§tra 
country, and pupil of MeAganatha. He calls his author 
Bhanukara. The comm, is dated in Samvat 1484=1428 
A. D. See Jammu Cat. no. 1221 (extract). Sridhara 
Bhandarkar however, points out {Rep. of Second Tour 
1904-06, p. 36) that the date is 1494 and not 1284 as given 
by Stein (extr. p. 273). but he thiijks tha iiisSakaera. 
in which case the date of the commentary will be 
1572 A.D. See P. K. Gode in ABORl, xvi (1934-35) 
pp. 145-47. 

(5) Rasika-ranjam by Gopala Bhatta, son of Harivarnsa 
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3hatta Dr&vida and grandson of Nrsimha Bha^a. He also 
wrote a comm, on Rudra*s Srhg. til. There is also a 
commentator of the same name on Mammata. They may 
all be identical. See above pp. 95. 161. MSS: Aufrecht i. 
495b. ii. 116a. iii. 106a ; BORI MSS Cat. xii. nos. 226-30 
(extracts). The commentary by Harivamsa Bha(ta in 
Oudh Cat. xi. 1C is probably a mistake for this comm, of 
his son. For Gopala’s other works see Aufrecht i. 161. 

(6) Samanjasd or Vyafigydrtha-kaumudi by ViSvesvara, 
son of Lak-^midhara, for whom see the chapter on Minor 
Writers below. MSS: Aufrecht i. 495b. ii. 116a. iii. 106a. 

(7) '‘Amoda by RaAga^yin alias Gurujala^ayin or 
Gurujala Rahgasayin. who is said to have studied 
under Mahadesika of Vadhula-gotra and under his own 
paternal uncle Anantacarya. He is described as son of 
Dharmacarya of Cilukamari family. He was a :§civaisnava. 
V. Raghavan points out that Gurujala is a village in 
Palnad Taluq in Guntur district ; the author’s real name 
was thus Raflgasayin. Chilakamari is in the East 
Godavari district ; this epithet attached to the names of 
his father and grandfather shows that this must have 
been their original home. Raugaiiayin frequently criticises 
Parimala which, as noted above, cannot be later than 
1553 A. D. He quotes also Kuvalaydnanda of Appayya. 
as well as Fraud ha-manor amd of Bhatfoji Dlk^ita. whose 
literary activity belongs to the last quarter of the 16th 
century. RafigaSayin. therefore, may be assigned to the 
1st half of the 17th century A.D Besides the Amoda 
commentary he wrote a Srhgdra-lcharl which he himself 
quotes. Madras Cat. xxii, 12941-42, (extracts). 

(8) Vyahgydrtha-dipikd by Ananda Sarman, son of 
Tryambaka. Aufrecht i. 495a. ii. 116a. 

(9) Bhdnu-bhdva-prakdsini by Mahadeva. Tanjore 
Cat ix, no. 5284, p. 4070. 

(10) Rasikarrahjana by Vrajaraja Dik$ita. son of 
Kamaraja and father of Jivaraja. North Western Fox. Cat. 
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1877-86, ii. 120. See below under Jivaraja’s comm, on 
Rasa-tarahgim. Burnell wrongly enters Rasika-ranjana 
as a commentary by “the author of the text.’* It appears 
from Madras Cat. xx, Kavya, p. 8008 that Vrajaraja wrote 
an independent poem, entitled Rasika-ranjana, in three 
Stabakas, describing feminine attractions and charms. Are 
the two works identical^ 

(11) Rasamah]ari-sihrda-idtpurydrtha. IOC in. 1230/ 
543. p 358. 


Rasa-tar ahgi HI 

Editions. (1) with Nauka of Gahgarama Jadi, in Puthi 
form, Kashi Samskrita Press, Benares 1886 (2) in Grantha- 
ratna-mald vol. j. 1887-88 (3) ed. Regnaud m his Rhetorique 
Sanskrite, Pans 1884 (text in Roman transliteration). 
Commentaries. (1) Nauka by Gahgarama Jadi or Jadin, 
Madras Cat, xxii 12930 (extract)-31. This commentary is 
dated in Samvat 1799=1742-43 A.D. (P. K. Code in 
ABORI, xiii. p. 186). Gahgarama is also the author 
of an independent woik called Rasa-mimdnisa (ed. with 
the author's Chaya, Kashi Samskrita Press, Benares 
1885), in which he refers to his Naukd. He was son of 
N'arayana and pupil of Nilakantha. and also wrote two 
works on logic, one of which is Tarkdmrta-casaka ; in 
it he gives the names of his father and preceptor (see 
Aufrecht i. 140). This is a comm, on the Tarkamrta of 
Jagadlsa. On Gahgarama Jadi see G. V. Devasthali in 
Journal of univ. Bombay, xi. pt. 2, 1942, pp. 84-88. 

(2) Rasika-ranjanl by Venidatta Tarkavagisa Bhattacarya, 
son of Viresvara and grandson of Laksmana. From 
a corrupt verse giving the date Eggeling (/OC, no. 1216) 
surmises that the commentary was dated is 1553 A. D. ; 
but G. V. Devasthali (lA v, 1942, p. 195f) shows that this 
early date cannot be accepted. In his opinion the work 
belongs to the beginning of the 18th century, about 1708 
A. D. The author belonged to the Ahicchatra-dhara Kula, 
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and his genealogy is thus given: Mahldhara (a Mantrika 
of Ka^Ipati and author of mantra-mafiodadhi)->Ka\yana-^ 
Laksmana-vV'ire^vara-vVenidalta. Venidatta also v^rote 
an independent work on Poetics called Alumkara-candro- 
daya. See under Minor Writers below-. MSS: Aufrecht i. 
494b, ii. 115b. 220a. iii. 106a ;/C?C iii no 1210;i703a 
p. 354 lextract) ; Madras Cat. xxii, no. 12‘)32. 

(3) °Setu or Set u-band ha b> Jivaraja, son of Vrajataja 
Dlksita (see bibliography above under Rasa-manjarl).MSS ; 
Aufrecht i. 494b, ii. 220a, in. lUoa. The Rasa-setu in Autre- 
cht i. 494b is probably the same commentary. He was the 
great-grandson of Samaraia Diksita kq v. under Minot 
Writers), who li\ed in the latter pait of the 17ih century. 
He spe'iks of Gangarania^s comm, haiikd with contempt 
tintrod. verse *^1'. Extract in Ubv>ir Cat. no. 226. 

(4) Rasudadhi by Ganesa. MS dated lt'98 A D. 
Buhlcr, Cat. Gujarat. Katfiuiwa.i cic ■» 5‘t 

(5) Rasodadhi by Mahixdc\,]. Kieihorn, Cctifnd Prov. 
Cut. 104. 

(o) Suiiit\ti-sudhd or Kavya-sudhu by Ncmisaha. son of 
Rhirasi'iaha, dcsciibcd as mululrajddtitraja. Aufrecht 
1 . aQ4h, 111 I06a. See Cat. HORI M S xii, pp. 234-35. 
P K. Code (Cal. Orient. Jnunud. i, pp 2I7-2U'' w»uid 
identify the author with Ncmi Sluh 11 ol .Tawhjr line of 
chiefs in Bombay Presidency—about 1650 A D. 

17) Nutana tari by Bhagavadbhalta Aufrecht i. 4‘)4b. 

(8) Comm, by Ayodhyaprasada Aufrecht i, 494b. 
The author also commented on the Wrlta-ndhiikar.. 

(9) Comm, by Dinakara. Aufrecht i*. 1150, i'ossjbly 
this is the comm, ascribed to Ncmisaha, iiieniioncd 

who was Dinakara’s patron, as the nominal author 

Alamkdra-tilaka 

Ed G. V. Dcvasthali in JBRASj New Sciics, xxiii pp, 57-82, 
xxiv-xxv pp. 92-120 (1947-49) The name of the author is 
given as Bhanukara in Burnell 54a and Bhau Daji Catalogue. 
The work is in five paricchedas (Peterson vi, App. p. 29^ 
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^rhgara-dlpika 

Aufrecht i. 661a {=Oudh Cut. m 12). 

( 4 ) 

Following upon these, we have innumerable works of a 
similar nature which take Rasa, especially Sriigara, as its 
principal theme;, and which were composed apparently with 
the purpose of guiding the poet with rules and illustrations in 
the composition of erotic pieces so popular and profuse in 
Sanskrit literature. The most important of these works and 
their authors will be mentioned in the chapter on Minor 
Writers below. 

Some Vai^nava authors, like ROpa Gosvamin. however, 
attempt to bring Vaisnava ideas to bear upon the general 
theme of poetic or dramatic Rasa. We shall, for conve- 
nience of treatment, take them in a group here. 

RCPA AND JIVA GOSVaMIN 

Rupa Gosvamin. son of Kumara and grandson of Mukun> 
da, is the author of numerous Vaisnava works, including the 
Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu and Ujjvala^nilamaniy which give an 
analysis and exposition of Bhakti-rasa on the analogy of the 
orthodox Rasa, especially the Srhgara or Erotic. He is well 
known as a contemporary of Caitanya, the Vaisnava reformer 
of Bengal, and must have, therefore, flourished towards the 
end of the ISth and the first half of the 16th century. This 
date is confirmed by the dates which some of his works bear. 
His Ddna-keli-kaumudi and Vidagdha^madhava were composed 
respectively in 1495 and 1533 A.D.‘; while his Lalita-mddhava, 
Bhakti-rasdmrta and UtkaUkd-vaUari are dated respectively in 
1537,1541 and 1550 A.D. The most flourishing period of 
Rupa’s literary activity thus falls between 1533 and 1550 
A.D,. but it must have begun as early as 1495 A.D. 

1 For information about these authors see S. K. De, Vaifitava 
Faith and Movement in BengaU Calcutta 1942. 
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The commcDtary Lacana-rocani on Vjjvala-nllamam was 
composed by his nephew Jiva Gosvacnin. son of his younger 
brother Vallabha (alias Anupania)/ His MaJhava-mahotsava 
was composed in 1555 A.D. and his Gopala-campu bears the 
dates 1S89 and 1592 A.D. 

Rupa Gosvamin also appears to have written a treatise on 
Dramaturgy called Naiaka-candrika, which is quoted in 
the commentary on the Vidagdha-madhava and in the 
Vaifmvatosinl on the Bluigavata. At the commencement of 
this work, Rupa Gosvamin states that in composing 
it he consulted the Bharata-sastra and Rasa-sudhdkara 
{Rasarnava-sudhakara of sihga-bhupala), and rejected 
generally (i. 2) the treatment of the Sahitya-darpana as> 
being opposed to Bharata’s views. The topics dealt with 
in eight sections are: (1) general characteristics of a 
drama, (2) the hero (nayaka), (3) the divisions of a Rupaka 
(nandl etc), (4) elements in the action (samdbi. pataka etc) and 
their classification. (5) arthopak$epaka and its divisions (vi$- 
kambhaka etc), (6) division of acts and scenes, ^7) distribution 
of dialects (bhasa-vidhuna). (8) styles of dramatic composition 
(vrtti) and their employment according to the Rasa intended. 
The work is not a small one, and the illustrations taken 
mostly from Vai§nava works are fairly minute and numerous. 
In his Ujjvala-mlamani Rupa gives illustrative verses from 
most of his own poetical and dramatic productions, such as 
Uddhava~duta. Vidagdha-madhava^ Danakeli-kaumudi and 
other works-. A Rasdmrta-icsa is also attributed to Rupa. 

1 On the question of date sec S K. De, Padya^'aH (ed Dacca 
Univ. 1934) pp. h-liii. A list ot ROpa’s woiks will be found on pp. 
xlix-1. 

2 For a list of his works «ce also S K. De, Vai%tw\a I mth and 
Movement pp. 113-118 ; alsoanalvsis of Bhakti-tasSnirta and Ujjvala- 
liilanwni at pp. 126-167 This work mav also be consulted for the 
novel application of the orthodox Rasa-theory to the doctrine of 
Bhakti and for an exposition of the erotic mysticism in these Vaisijava 
works, which expresses religious longings in the language and imagery 
of earthly passion. The question is. therefore, not discussed here. 
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VI^VANATHA CAKRAVARTIN 

Visvauatha Cakravartin, who wrote the commentary, 
called Ananda^candrika or VUvala-nilamani-kirana, lived at 
the end of the 17th and begiTtriiig of the 18th century; for 
he composed u commentary called Sdrartha-darshu on the 
Bhdgavata in Saka 1626=1704 A.D.. while his Ananda^ 
candrika is also dated in saka 1618=1696 A.D. He also 
wrote, besides several Vai^nava works, a commentary on the 
Alamkdra-kauitubha of Kavikarnapuia, mentioned below. He 
mentions a work called RiUtii-tarangini by Narayana Bhatta 
in his commentary on Vijvida-nilamam (ed. NSP, p. 25)- 

KAVIKAR \AVL RA 

Parumananda'dasa Sena Kavikarnapura described as the 
youngest son of Sj\ananda Sena and pupil of Srinatha, wrote 
a work called Alumkurj-kausti/hhii. The authoi was a well- 
known Vaisnava of Bengal belonging to the Vaid> a family, and 
wrote several Saiiskiil Vaisnava works, including a metrical 
life of Cailanya {CattunyU'cariiumrta cd- Radharaman Press, 
Murshidabad 1884) and a drama on the same theme (Caitanya- 
candrodaya, ed. Bibl. Ind. 1854). His drama Caitanya- 
candrodaya was composed in Saka 1494 or 1501 = 1572 or 1579 
A.D.‘, and his Gaininiga-givioddcsa-dipiku was composed 
in 1576 A.D.- His father ^ivananda was an elder disciple 
of Caitaii>adeva. who used to organise and lead the annual 

1 The date is given in the verse: <dLc catiodaia-iatc ravi-va}i-yuktcI 
^auro hiinr iihutam-mamiala d\irdutlta\mtn catut-naiati-hhdji tadiya- 
lila-lgtantho'yam d\irahlia\at Lataina^ya \akitdt, which tells us that 
Gaurahari or Cailanya "was born in Saka 1407, and that the drama, 
which deals with him. was written in Saka 1494 or 1501 = 1572 or 1579 
A.D. See discussion about the date m Vamnava Faith mentioned 
above. AuCrccht is incorrect in stating that it was composed in 1543 
A.D. (But sec Sten Konow Ind Drama p. 93, section 104). For the 
author and his works see S. K. De. Padyavati (ed- Dacca Univ. 1934), 
pp. 188-90 and VaLynava taith and Movement pp 32-34. 

2 UPS II p. SO, as well as ALcip 121, rcAds idke vasu~graha mite 
which gives 1 576 or 1577 AD. but IOC no. 2510 reads iake rasarasor 
mite which would give 1540 A.D. 
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exodus ol Caitaoya*s followers to Puri from Bengal. Mitra 
in the introduction to his edition of the drama (p. vi) says 
that Kavikarnanura was born in 1524 A.D. at Kancanapalli 
(Kancdapada) in Nadiya a few years before Caitanya's death. 
The j^lumkara-kaustubha is composed in ten kiranas, as 
follow: 1 Kavya-laksana. 2 sabdartha, 3 Dhvani, 

4 Gunibhuta-vyafigya, 5 Rasa-bhuva-tadbheda. 6 Guna, 
7 Sabdalamkara, 8 Arthalamkara, 9 Riti, 10 Dosa\ It is thus 
a more comprehensive work than Rupa Gosvamin’s and the 
Vaisnavite proclivities are not so prominent; but most of the 
illustrative verses arc in praise of Krsna and the subject-matter 
follows the Kavya-prakiiia in treatment. The commentaries 
on this work are noticed bclovy. 

KAVICANDRA 

Kavicandra describes himself" as a physician and as son of 
KavikarnapCira and Kaiisalva. grandson of Vidyavisarada, and 
father ot Kavibhusana and Kavivallabha belonging to the 
Datta family of Dirghaiika-grama. He wrote a CikiHa- 
ratnavalr in Saka 1583 ( = lbCl A.D.) where the same 
personal history is given. The date precludes his 
identification with the poet of the same name quoted 
in the anthology called PadyavolV. He wrote, among 
other works, a Kavya-candnku in 15 prakasas dealing 
with (1) kavya-laksana. (2) sabda-sakti, (3) rasa, (4) bhava. 
(5) rasa-bheda, (6) rasabhasa, (7) kavya-bheda, (8) pramana- 

1 For a detailed lesamd of its contents see Mitra 1662. 

2 WC. iii, pp. 344-45; ABod pp. 211-12. 

3 /OC, V, pp. 958-59. Aufrecht (ii. 166) mentions the date with a 
query, but the date appears to he correct. 

4 See ed. S. K De. Dacca Univ. 1934, nos. 162, 166. 188. 189, 
190-191. See also/DC vii, p, 1534, at p. 1535. The verses quoted from 
Kavicandra’s work in ABod 212a gives the same account of the author, 
and the colophon says*, iti dirshanka’grama-ni\d^t~datiakulodbhava- 
vitidya-Srl-kavtcandra-viraatayam etc. It is, therefore, not possible that* 
Paramin'^nda Sena Kavikarpapura, author of the Caiianya-candrodaya, 
is identical with Kavikarnapura, father of Kavicandra. 
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nirupana, (9) riti. (10) gu^a, (11) iSabdalamkara, (12) artha- 
lamkara, (13) dosa. (14) kavitopaya, and (IS) natya'. He 
quotes, besides older authors, the Kavi-kalpalata, Sahitya- 
darpana, Rdmacandra-campii^ Ratndvali-kavya, iaitti-candrikS, 
Stavdvali and an author called Purusottama, as well as two 
of his own works called Sara-laharl and DhStu-ctmdrikIL His 
date would be latter half of the 17th centuryt 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Uljvala-mlamani 

Editions. (1) with Locana-rocani of Jiva Gosvamin, 
Murshidabad 1889. 1917 in Bengali characters (2) with the 
same and with the comm. Ananda-candrikd of ViSvanatha 
Cakravartin. ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, Nir. Sag. 
Press, Bombay 1913 (our references are to this edition). 

Commentaries. (1) Locana-rocant by Jiva Gosvamin, the 
name often confused with that of Sanatana Gosvamin 
in the Catalogues. Published with the text, as noted above. 
(2) Ananda-candrikd (also ’‘Kirana which is a summary) by 
ViSvanatha Cakravartin. Aufrecht i. 62a. Published in NSP 
cd. of the text, as noted above. The comm. “Kirana-leia 
in Mitra 580 (also in SCC vii. 5 ; Kathvate Rep. 1891-95, 
318) is probably this commentary. (3) Agama-candrikd and 
Atma-prabodhikd. Aufrecht i. 62a. (4) An anonymous '‘Jlkd 
in SCC vii. 3. 

Ndfaka-candrikd 

Edition. Rasavihari Samkhyatirtha, with a Bengali trans. 
(in Bengali characters). Kashimbazar 1907. MSS: Aufrecht 
i. 284b. ii. 61b. 207b. Extract in Vlwar Cat. 1061 and Mitra 
3160 ; Madras Cat. xxii. 12900. 

Rasdmrta-sefa 

Aufrecht ii. 220b. Also called Bhakti-rasdmftaScsa. Ed. 

1 Aufrecht's b?d>«;ian MS contains eight named after the 

first eight topics given nere; but our enumeration follows the India 
Office MS. C£. Regnaud p. 377. 
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Haridas Das. Haribole Kutlr. Navadvipa 1941 in Bengali 
characters. 


Alamkarorkausiubha 

Editions. With the commentary of ViSvanatha Cakravartin. 
Murshidabad 1899. in Bengali characters. Also ed. Sivaprasad 
Bhattacharya, with an anonymous comm, and a gloss. 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. vol. i (ch. i-v). 1923 in 
Devanagarl characters. 

Commentaries. (1) Sma-bodhini by Vi4vanatha Cakrii' 
vartin. Aufrecht iii. 7b. Published with the text, as noted 
above. (2) Jippaifi by S&rvabhauma, pupil of Cakravartin. 
Dacca Univ. MS nos. 2363. 2394. 3471. (3) '^Didhiu prakdSikd 
by Vrndavanacandra Tarkalamkara Cakravartin, son of 
Radhacarana Kavindra Cakravartin. IOC iii, 1195/240. 
p. 344. (4) '^Jikd by Lokanitha Cakravartin. Aufrecht i. 31b. 
This is printed anonymously in the Varendra Research Soc. 
ed. mentioned above as an *old commentary’. 

Kavya-candrikd 

MSS: Aufrecht i. 101a ; KBod 499. The Bodleian MS 
appears to contain 16 Praka^as. 


WRITERS ON KAV1.S1K§A 

ARISIMHA. AMARACANDRA AND DEVESVARA 

( 1 ) 

The Svetambara Jainas. Arisimha and Amaracandra. are 
notable In Sanskrit Poetics for a work on the composition of 
verses called the Kavitd-rahasya or Kdvya-kalpalata and its 
commentary entitled Kaviiik^d-vrtti. This work was com¬ 
posed in part by Arisiipha ahd completed by Amaracandra' 

1 kiiftcic ca tad^racitam Otmakrtaifi ca kintcitlvySkhyasyate tvarita- 
kivytt-kfte'tra s&tram, says the Vrtti. 

17 
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who also wrote the commentary'. Arisiqiha. described as 
SOD of Lifvanyasimha or Lavanasiqiha. wrote also a poem 
called Sukfta-samkirtana (ed. Bhavnagar 1917) in honour of 
his patrqn Vastupala (d. 1242 A.D.). the Jaina minister of the 
Dholka R&pa VlTadhavala ; and he also lived in the time of 
Viradhavala’s son Visaladeva” (1243-66 A.D.). Amaracandra 
appears to be a more prolific writer, being also the author 
of the Jinendra-carita (otheiwise called Padmananda-kavyaY, 
the Bala bharata*^ and a grammatical work called Syddiiabda^ 
samuccaya (Aufrecht i. 180).’ Raja^ekhara Suri. the Jaina 
author of the Prabandha-ko&a (p. 61. ed. Singhi Jaina 
Granthamala). also attributes a Suktdvali and a Kala-kaldpa. 
In the Vrtti to the Kdvya-kalpalata itself, three other works 
by Amaracandra are cited, viz. the ChandoratndvaU, a work 
on Prosody (p. 6). Kavya-kalpalata-parimala* (pp. 19, 63). 
probably an epitome or continuation of the work of that 
name, and an independent work on Poetics called Alarpkara- 
prabodha (p. 117). 

Amaracandra was a pupil of Jinadatta Suri’ of the 
Vayada-gaccha, who is identified with the author of the 
Viveka-vildsa and who lived about the first half of the 13th 
century*. Amaracandra appears to have been a pupil or a 

1 The cotophon calls the Vftti kavi-iik^a-vrtti. BUhler thinks, 
from i. 1 and 2, that the original Kfinka-verses of Ansimha were called 
Kavita-rahasya, while Apiaracandra’s Vftti was entitled KSvya-kalpalaia. 

2 See the question discussed in detail in BUhler, Das Sukftasatfikir- 
tana des Arisitfiha, Wien 1889, pp. S£, 38 ; also M, vi 210-12. Amara- 
candra is said to have added a postscript or Sarg&nta-^loka to the 
Sukrtasatfikirtana. It is a Kivya in 11 cantos fed. Jaina Atmananda 
Sabhi, Bhavnagar 1917). See lA^ xxxi, pp 477-95. 

3 Ed. H. R. Kapadia, COS, Baroda 1932. 

4 Ed. in KAvyamfilU 45, Nir. Sag Press, Bombay 1894 ; also ed. in 
the Pandit iv-vi, (1869-72). 

5 Ed. Chandraprabha Press, Benares 1915. 

6 Cf. IOC 848, which has a reference to Kavya-kalpalatS^maHjari. 

7 See the concluding verse of the B3la~bhSrata and the colophon to 
the KSvya-kalpalatd. 

8 S^ Peterson i. p. S8-S9 ; but Peterson's conjecture about Jinadatta 
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fellow-student of Arisiiiiha' and lived, according^to the 
account given in Jaina Rajaiekhara's work*, in time of 
Viradhavala and his minister Vastupala. as well as in that of 
Visaladeva. before the latter's accession to the throne of 
Ai^hilviij, i.e. about the second quarter or the middle of the 
13th century. 

The KSvya kalpalatS consists of four Pratanas. namely. 
I. Chandah-siddhi, II. Sabda-siddhi. III. Sie^a-siddhi, and 
IV. Artha-siddhi. For a full account see Aufrecht. Bodleian 
Cat. no. 497 and IOC iii. no 1183/848. pp. 340-41. 

( 2 ) 

The date of Deve^vara. author of the Kavi-kalpalatOf can 
be approximately settled from the internal evidence supplied 
by the work itself ; for it closely follows, in its treatment of 
the subject and general arrangement. Arisimha and Amara- 
candra’s work ; and it is not difiScult to show that he also 
copies wholesale ffom the text of his predecessors. He 
borrows literally most of the rules and definitions, and even 
repeats the illustrative stanzas. Thus. Deve^vara pp. 157-60 
(vettya^ sarpasi*) and pp. 36-7 (ratnddi ycrru) ~ Arisimha 
pp. 135*37 and pp. 30-1 ; the definition of pdbhuta-vidhi in 
Arisiipha p. 93=Deve£vara p. 130. This copying is not 
sporadic but systematic, and is found practically throughout 
the work, so that it is highly probable that Deve^vara had the 
text of the Kdvya-knipalatS before him. when he composed 

is not right; see also Merutuhga’s Prabandha~cint3maifit p. 258 ; 
Peterson iv. pp. viii, xxxvi and App. 115; Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84, 
pp. 6.156 ; Btthler op. cit. pp. 25,48. Jinadatta Suri’s Viveka-vilUsa is 
dated 1220 A.D. 

1 Rftjatekhara Sflri says that Amara was a pupil of Arisiipha. Cf 
Sridhar Bhandarkar, Rep 1904*6. pp. 23*24 ; BUhler op. cit. pp. 5-6. 
contra Bhandarkar.—One of the sketches of R&ja^ekhara’s Prabandha- 
koia deals with Amaracandra. 

2 His work is dated in 1348 A.D. See introd. to Amara’s Balo 
bhUratat ed. Kftvyam&lft. Rftjaiekhara SOri was a pupil of Tilaka Suri 
of Kotika Gaua (Peterson iv. p. cv). 
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his own work on the same subject. This gives us one 
terminus to his date at the middle of the 13th century. 

The other terminus is given by the fact that a verse of 
DeveSvara’s (^aga-viiefe sege p. 155) is quoted under his 
name in the Paddhati of Sarhgadhara (545, deveSvarasya). 
As this anthology was compiled about 1363 A.D., we get the 
middle of the 14th century as the other terminus. Allowing 
half a century to elapse between DeveSvara and Arisimha, on 
the one hand, and a similar period of time between DeveSvara 
and the compiler of the PaddhatL on the other, we may 
roughly fix the beginning of the 14th century as his 
approximate date. 

DeveSvara describes himself as son of Vagbhata, who 
was a mahamatya to some prince of Malava (?) ; and in one 
of the samasyd-ilokas, there is a panegyric of Hammlra- 
mahimahendra, who is apparently the Cauhan prince of that 
name who reigned about 1283-1301 A.D.' 


( 3 ) 

Two other Kavi-Sik$a works by Jaina authors are known, 
namely, by Acarya Vinayacandra (about 1250 A.D.) and by 
Jaymafigala who wrote in the times of Jayasimha Siddharaja 
(1094-1143 A. D). A large part of RajaSekhara's Kdvya^ 
mimamsd is concerned with similar topics. There is another 
work on Kavi-iik^a by Gaftgadasa, the well-known author of 
Chandomanjan It appears to be an elementary treatise on 
miscellaneous topics, such as Chaodah-kathana, Samanya- 

1 See S. K. De in JRAS 1922, pp. S77f on the date of Deveivara. 
In the footnote there, omit the words “from the author’s own comment 
on the word." Deve^vara also refers to another work of his, called 
Candra-kalapa imatkfta-candrakalSpe’mala-matibhis tad budhair 
jficyam, SgS ii, p. 225 ; also in Bibl. Ind. ed.). The variant in the 
Calcutta edition (1900) reads (p. 42) instead matkrta-kavikalpaJata- 
parimalatas^, while an alternative reading noticed in the Bibl. Indica 
ed. (p. 52) is matkfttt-kavi-kalpalatSyam amala-matibhih. 
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^bda. Rasa. Guina. Sabdilamkara. Kavya-do$a and Samasya- 
pura^a (see IHQ xxiv, p. 315-16). The Kavi-iiksa of Jaya- 
maAgala and Kavi-kalpalatH of Raghava-caitanya will be 
noticed below in the chapter on Minor Writers. 

All these manuals are directed to the practical object of 
Kavi'^ik$a or instruction of poets in the composition of their 
works. They have little direct relation to Poetics proper. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Kavya-kalpalata and its Vrtti 'Kavi-Sikfa 

Editions. (1) Rama Sastri. Benares 1886. (2) Vamana Sastri. 
Bombay 1891. (3) ed. Jagannath Sastri Hoshing. Chow- 
khamba Skt. Ser. Benares 1931 (our references are to this 
ed.). 

Commentary. ’'Makaranda by ^ubhavijaya Gani. pupil of 
Hiravijaya Sdri of Tapk-gaccha who lived in the reign of 
‘Akabbar Sabi’. Aufrecht i. 101a, iii. 22b : KBod 497. 
Our author lived in the reign of Salem or Jahangir i&rimat'- 
salem^idhi-rdjye) and wrote the commentary in Saipvat 
1665=1608-9 A.D. at the request of Vijayadeva Siiri 
(Peterson vi. p. 25f). 


Kavi~kalpalatd 

Editions. (1) with Comm, by Vecarama Sarvabhauma, in the 
Hindu Commentator, vols. 1-3. Benares 1867-70. (2) with 
Comm, by Ramgopal Kaviratna 1900 (our references 
are to this edition). (3) together with his own comm, by 
Saraccandra Sastri, Bibl. Indica. Calcutta 1P13. (4) in 
Fratna-krama-nandird, Benares nos. 1-31. The work is 
divided into four Stabakas. 

Commentaries. (1) Bdla-bodhika by Surya Kavi. also known 
as Surya-dasa or Surya Suri. His genealogy is given thus: 
Rama of Parthapura (under Rama, king of Devagiri)-> 
Vi5nu-> Nilka5tha-> Naganatha-^ Nfsiqiha-v Naganatha 
->Jfianarija (author of Siddhanta-sundara)-^ Surya (Weber 
i, p. 231). He was a versatile author (for his works see 
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Aufrecht i. 731b. ii. 17Sb). His Ltlavafi-fikS was com¬ 
posed in 1542, while Surya-prakaSa on Bhaskara*s Bija* 
gamta is dated in 1539 A.D. He also wrote aa artificial 
poem called Rama-kr^^viloma-kavya (ed in Haeberlin's 
Kavya-samgraha. and Kavyamala Gucchaka xi, p. 147f). 
which praises in alternate verses Rama and and 

gives the same text to be read forward or backward 
respectively. He also wrote a Nrsimha-campu in five 
Ucchvasas {IOC vii, p. 1548 ; see also ibid, p. 1478), He 
belonged to the Bharadvaja-gotra and lived in Partha- 
pura near the confluence of the Godavari and Vidarbba. 
Aufrecht i. 87a ; iii. 19a. 

(2) Comm, by Vecarama. Probably the same work as 
printed in the Benares ed. Aufrecht ii. 16b ; the name is 
given as Vecarama Sarvabhauma in Jammu MS no. 3482 
{Jammu Cat. p. 59). See under Minor Writers below. 

(3) anonymous in SCC vii. 8. 

(4) Padarlha-dyotanikS by Mahadeva, son of Paffa- 
vardhana Mudgala. H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS, vi, 
MSS no. 4i99/10004, 4800/8999. pp. 393-94. 



CHAPTER X 

MINOR WRITERS ON ALAMKARA 

( 1 ) 

We propose in this chapter to deal with the minor writers 
on Alamkara, other than the commentators as well as less 
known authors already mentioned in the preceding chapters, 
arranging them alphabetically, and giving the names of their 
works and such details as can be collected about tbemS 

1. AKABARA SAHA, alias Bade Saheb 
Srngara-mafijarl 

(Ed. V. Raghavan. Hyderabad Arch. Dept. 1951) 

The author is described as son of Shaha Raja, and Guru 
of Sultan Abul Hasan Qutb Shah of Golconda (1672-87 A.D.), 
who was captured by Aurangzeb in 1687 and who died in 
1704 A.D, Akbar was born about 1646 and died between 
1672 and 1675 A.D. The Sanskrit work mentioned is said to 
be a translation of a Telugu original by Akbar Shah himself. 
Possibly at the instance of Akbar some Telugu scholar wrote 
the original Srngara-manjarl in Telugu, and a Sanskrit scholar 
translated it (V. Raghavan, introd. p. 7). The work is based 
on Bhanudatta’s Rasa-manjari, and is concerned mainly with 
the theme of Nayaka-Nayika. topically dealing with Sffigfira- 
rasa. Total number of verses 312. 

2. ACYUTA SARMAN or ACYUTARAYA MOPAKA 

Sahitya-sara and its commentary Sarasamoda 
(Ed. in litho MS form, Bombay 1860; ed. W. L. 
Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 1906) 

The work is dated in Saka 1753^1831 A.D. The author 
describes himself as pupil of l^asli Narayapa. He was son of 

1 Doubtful names to be found in some catalogues, as well as those 
about which there is no reliable information, have been omitted in this 
list; and care has been taken to avoid useless or trifling entries. 
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Narayana and Annapurna and lived at PaiicavatT near Nasik. 
He appears to be identical with Acyutaraya who wrote the 
Pramyct-prakasa commentary on Jagannatha*s BhSminhvilasai 
for in it he refers to the Sahiiya-sSra as his own (ed. N. S. P. 
1894, p. 1), citing the verses i. 14-15 from the latter. In his 
Sahitya-sara, again, he refers to the Bhamirii-vilasa at p. 7, 

The work consists of twelve chapters called Khtnas, the 
metaphor being that these precious doctrines are churned 
by the author from the ocean of Alamkara-^astra. The 
chapters are accordingly named: 1. Dhanvantari-ratna (the 
general characteristics of k&vya), 2. Airavata-ratna (function 
of &ahda and arthaX 3. Indira-ratna (the vyangya and its 
occasions). 4. Daksinavarta-kambu-ratna (divisions of dhvani, 
including ra&a-dhvani), S. Asvavara-ratna (other inferior divi¬ 
sions of dhvani), 6. Vi$a-ratna (dosa), 7. Guna-ratna (gu^a). 
8. Kaustubha-ratna {arthalarpkaras), 9. Kamadhenu-ratna 
{iabddlamkdras), 10. Rambha-ratna {ndyika), 11. Candra-ratna 
indyaka) and 12. Am;ta-ratna (conclusion). Quite a recent 
writer, who holds some novel views which are- neither 
historically nor theoretically sound. He is identical with 
Acyuta. author of the Bhagirathi-champu (written in the 
1814 A.D.), who is described by Aufrecht (i. 770b) as son 
of Narayana. This work is divided into seven chapters called 
manerathas. For the author and his other works, some of 
which are dated, see New Cat, Cat. i. p, 59-60. 

3. AJITASENaCaRYA or AJITASBNA'DEVA 

YATKVARA 

a. Alamkdra-cintdmam 

(Ed. by Padmaraja Pandit in the Kdvyambudhi 
1893-94 ; see Ind. Office Printed Bks,, 1938, p. 72) 

b. Sfrigdra-mafljari 

iSgS ii. pp. 83. 231 extract; Madras Cat. xxii 
12956-57) 

The author was a Digambara Jaina priest of Camup^- 
raya. minister of the Qaftga king Racamalla. and flourished in 
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the latter part of the 10th century. He was a teacher of 
Nagavarmau. a Kauarese poet, who lived under the protection 
of Rakkasa Gafiga, younger brother of Racamalla. His works 
were written in the Santlivara temple at Bafigavadipura. 
He wrote the Alamkara-cintamani in five chapters. Ajitasena 
also wrote Cintamani-praka&ika on Yaksavarman*s Cintamam, 
which is itself a commentary on lSaka|ayana*s Sabdanuiasana. 
See Rice p. 308. The Ajitasena who was the author of the 
Kalidasa apocrypha iruta-bodha on Metrics is probably a 
different person. 

There is another Ajitasena of the Senagana who wrote the 
iSrhgara-mahjari at the instance of a Jaina Alupa prince of the 
lunar race*, named Raya or Kamiraya. son of Vitthala-devi. 
for his instruction. It consists of three chapters and 128 
stanzas, dealing with (1) pada-dosa (viz. alaksana, sruti-kafu, 
vyaghatarthot anarthaka, aprasiddha, neydrtha, gramya, and 
asammata), which ends with a discussion of the V|:ttis. (2) the 
ten guims of Vamana and (3) arthdlatrikaras (viz. upamS, 
rupaka, jdti, bhrdntimat, hetu, samiaya. prativast&pamS, 
dkfepa, drsfdnta and tulyayogitd). On the two Ajitasenas see 
New Cat. Cat. i> p. 69 which, however, distinguishes all the 
known Ajitasenas. 

The entry of Alarrikara-cintdmani as a work of Santaraja 
is some MS Catalogue is a mistake, for iS^ntaraja was the 
scribe and not the author of the work. 

4. A]5IURATNAMA]5rpANA or RATNAMANPANA GATSil 
a. Jalpa-kalpalata 

(Weber 1722, long extract given ii, pp. 278-80) 

This Jaina author was a pupil of RatnaSekhara Suri* 
of Tapa-gaccha. who died in Saqivat 1517=1460-61 A.D.^ 

1 Among the Alupa princes matriarchy prevailed. Bahgav&di was 
the capital perhaps of a branch of the AlQpas. 

2 For Ratnafe k hara, see Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84. pp. 156-7: 
Peterson iv, p. cii f ; IA xi, p. 256. 

3 Ratnafekhara Suri composed his KryH-ratna-samuccaya (ed. 
Jaina Yo^ovijaya CranthamfilS Series) in Saqivat 1466=1410 A.D. 
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A^uratna, therefore, belonged roughly to the middle of the 
ISth century. The work, in three gives practical 

instruction on poetical composition (kavi<iikfd). 

b. Mugdha-medhakara Alamkdra^vftti 
(Peterson vi. p. xv. extract given at p. 31 ; also BORl Cat, 
xii. p. 222-23) 

A manual on poetic Ggures and kindred topics. 

5. ANANTA 

Sdhitya-kalpavalti {Madras Trm. Cat. no. 5483) 

The author was of Tirumala family and Sathamarsapa- 
gotra and son of Tocamamba. He was a prot6g6 of the 
Orissa king Gajapati Puru$ottama-deva. The work is fully 
cal led GajapatrPurugottamadevaSShitya kalpavalti 

6. ANANTARYA or ANANTaCaRYA (Anantalvan) 

Kavi-samaya-kallola {Madras Cat. xxii 12808. extract) 
This recent South Indian writer of the ^sacarya family 
was son of Siiftgaracarya. His family was resident at Yada- 
vagiri or Melkote in Mysore. The work cites from Dharma- 
sGri. Narasimha’s Nafiiardja-yaio-bhufana, and PratQpa- 
rudriya. He flourished in the court of K^snaraja Wodeyar Ill. 
His dates are 1822-62 A.D. He refers to a Kavya by himself, 
called Krstuurdia-yaio"diii^ima. He was a ViSi${advaitin and 
wrote a large number of Vadas which have been published 
in Vedtmta-vddavati, Bangalore 1898 etc. (See New Cat. 
Cat. i, p. 143). 


7. ambtananda YOGIN 
Alafpkdra-saifigraha 

(ed. Calcutta 1887 with Engl, trans.; ed. also in the Adyar 
Library Series, and by the Sri Venkatesvara Oriental 
Institute. Tirupati. MS in Madras Cat. xxii. 12794, extract) 

The work consists of five chapter^ dealing with (1) var^o- 
gopa. (2) iabdSrtha. (3) rasa^bhSva, (4) nHyaka-bheda, and (5) 
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ahrfikilra. The author says that he wrote this work at the 
request of Manvasamudra, sod of Bhakti-bhlimipati. who 
was a devotee of Siva. It appears from the iutroductory 
verse that the author also intended to deal with guM, do^a 
and da&orrupaka. He is not identical with the T&ntrika 
Amftknandanatha (pupil of Pupyananda) who is said to have 
corrected (Weber p. 361) the Tantra-sSra of Kfspananda ; 
but iu the introd. to his Yogirii-hfdaya-dipika (ed. Sarasvati 
Bhavan Text, no. 7) it is said that this Am^tananda could 
not have done so because K^pananda was much later in date. 

8. ARUISIAGIRI KAVl 
Godavarma yaio-bhusa^ 

(Printed in Journal oi Travancore Univ. MS Library, vol. i) 
The work is on Arthalamkaras only. The author is des¬ 
cribed as belonging to the Kaupdinya>gotra, son of Segadri 
and pupil of Vehkatadri. He was patronised by Godavarma, 
king of VadakkumkQr. Circa 1550*1650 A.D. 

9. ALLARAJA or MALLARAJA 
Rasa~rMna~pradipik& 

(Ed. R. N. Dandekar, Bharatiya Vidya Series 8. Bombay 
1945 ; the work called is Rasa^ratna-pradipika) 

A work called Rasa-ratna-dipikd is cited by Bhanudatta in 
his Rasa-tarahgiifi (ssAllarija v. 57), and by Ratnakapfha on 
Mammata (Peterson ii. p. 17). See above p. 242, fn 4. The 
work is called Rasa-ratna-pradipa by Allaraja in Bhandarkar 
Rep. 1884-87, no. 533. The author was son of Hammira, 
the Cauhan king of Ranathambor who conquered Kofikapa 
and whose regnal period was 1283-1301 A.D.' The work is 
a manual of six chapters (called Paricchedas) which deals in 
prose and verse exclusively with the topic of Rasa and Bhiva. 

1 The question of Allarija's date is discussed by the editor of the 
text. In honour of this Hammira Nayacandra SOri wrote his HamrriiTo- 
MehOkBvya in 1^ (ed. N. J. Kirtaney Bombay 1879). 
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it borrows verbatim extensively from Bharata and the Dasa- 
rupaka. There is hardly any originality either in subject- 
matter or treatment. 


10 aSaDHARA 
Kovidananda (Aufrecht ii. 25a) 

Triveiukd (ed. Batuknath Sarma and J. S. Uoshing, 
Sarasvati Bhavana Texts. Benares 1925). 

We have already mentioned above (p. 228) A^adhara as the 
author of the Alarrikara-dipikd commentary on KuviHayd- 
nanda. He was son of Ramaji and disciple of Dharanidhara. 
and should be distinguished from the much earlier Jaina 
A^dhara. sol of Sallaksat^a and commentator on Rudrata 
(see p. 93). The Koviadnanda, with its commentary called 
Kadambinl. is concerned (as the author himself states) with 
Sabda-vyapara-nirnaya. His {Sabda~) Trivenikd ‘having three 
streams* also deals with the same theme of the three Vrttis, 
namely, Abhidha. Laksana and Vyanjana and refers 
frequently to his Kovidananda. As A^adhara comments on 
Appayya*s work and quotes Bhattoji's Siddhdnta-kaumudi 
he must be later than the first half of the 17th century. A MS 
ot his Alamkdra-dipikd is dated in Saka 1775 (=1850 A.D.), 
while a MS of His Kovidananda appears to have been copied 
in Saka 1783 (=1861 A.D.)^ In all probability A^adhara 
flourished in the middle and latter half of the 18th century. 

11. INDR A JIT 

RasikO"priya in lb Pravahas (Peterson vi, no. 379) 

A MS of this work in BORl MS Cat, xii, p. 293 is dated 
Saipvat 1729 (=» 1672-73 A.D.). In two of the BOR I MSS 
the author is called Maharaja-kumara in the colophon. 
This is not a Sanskrit but an old Hindi work. The author 
also wrote a Balombodha commentary on the Vair&gya4ataka 


1 R. G. Bhandarkar. List of Skt, MSS, pt. i, Bombay 1893, p. 68. 
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(Aufrecht iii. 13b). Biihler mentions [ZDMG, xliii. p. 543) a 
work oc Alamkara called RamacandrO'Candrika by Indrajila 
(s/c). the date of which is given as 1712 A.D. 

12. KACCHAPESVARA DIK§ITA 

Rdmacandra-yaio- bhusam 

(Madras Cat. xxii. 12950. extract) 

The author was son of Vasudeva and grandson of 
KalahastlSvara who was a native of Brahmadc^a, a village 
in the North Arcot district. He wrote also a commentary 
on the Bhdgavata. His grandfather had two other sons, 
named Narayana and Krsna. his father being the second son. 
The work consists of three chapters dealing with the Rasas, 
viz. (1) Srhgdra. (2) the other 8 Rasas* (3) Bhdva-nirupana. The 
illustrations are in praise of the valour of Bommaraja 
(probably of the Karvetnagar zamindary in North Arcot). 

13. KANDaLAYaRYA 
A latjikdra-iirobhufana 

(Hultzsch i no, 371. extract at p. 75 ; Madras Trm 
A 168) 

The author was son of Ramanujarya of the Kau^ika-gotra 
and grandson of Ke^avarya of the Rayaluri family. He 
tells us that he lived in the court of Veflkata-bhupati. son of 
Soma-bhupati (and Giryamba), who was son of Nallare^^i 
of Mu$tipain (also called Pakanadu) family and of Mililla- 
gotra. He resided in Na^gadda country which lies between 
the Tungabhadra and K^na. But see New Cat. Cat. i, p. 
297a. It seems that he probably lived at the court of either 
Vehkafa I or II of the third Vijayanagar dynasty', and was 
thus a contemporary of Appayya Dik$ita. The work is in 
ten Ullasas as follow: (i) Upodghata (ii) Kavya-lak$ana 
(Hi) Dhvani-prakarana (iv) Rasa-prakarapa (v) Do$a-praka- 


1 Hultzsch ibid, p. viii. But see New Cot. Cat. i. p. TSHa. 
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raoa (vi) Gu^ia-prakara^a (vii'ix) Kivyavifesa-prakara^a 
(x) Nayaka-prakarana. 

14. KALYAll^A-SUBRAHMAllilYA SORI 

Alamk&rorkaustubha with commentary 

ii, pp. 80. 220 extract; Madras Cat. xxii, 12790) 

The author was son of Subrahmanya and grandson of 
Gopala of the Peruru or Perur family. The work invokes 
and sings the praise throughout of Padmanabha, the god of 
the temple of Ananta^ayana (Travancore), and of the Vafiji. 
pala (Bala-) R3ma Varma Kulaiekhara. king of Travancore 
(1758-98). It deals with ArthSlaipkaras only, gives the 
characteristics of those figures that are dealt with in the 
Candrdloka, and illustrates them with examples composed 
by the author himself in praise of his patron and his deity.* 

15. KaSI or KASHIKARA LAKSMAlNfA KAVl 
Alamkdra-grantha (Burnell 54a). 

This work was probably written at the end of the 17th or 
beginning of the 18th century, as the examples are all in 
praise of the Tanjore prince Sahaji (1684-1711 A.D.). It is 
also called Saharajiya- See Tanjore Descriptive Cat. ix. nos. 
5304-05. Also see V. Raghavan's ed. of Sahendra-vildsa^ 
Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Series (p. 23). 

16. Ka&UVARA MURA 
Rasa~mim3msa 

This work is mentioned and cited by VifiveSvara Kavi- 
candra (^.v.) in his Camatkara^candrika, ch. v: tatha coktam 

1 On this author see K. Kunjunni Raja, Contribution of Kerala to 
Skt. Lit. (Madras 1958), p. 175. BSla Rama Varman appears also to be 
eulogised in the illustrative verses ot Balarttmorvarma-yaiobhiita^a of 
Sadiliva DIksita which includes (as some Yafobhusapa works do) a 
|day in five Acts, called Vasu-lakrmhkalyarfa, of which the king is the 
hero. See Cat. Trivandrum Palace Lib. vi, p. 2354. 
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samad'ScSryai^ kaiiivara~mi£raih rasa-mlmarnsayam. As 
ViiveSvara’s teacher his date would be about 1300 A.D. Sec 
V. Raghavau in ABORI, xvi (1934-35). p. 139-40. 

17. KUMARAGIRI 
Vasanta-rafiya NSfya^iastra 

The author is quoted by Katayavema as his patron’. The 
work is cited by Kumarasvamin as vasanta-rafiya p. 178. by 
Mallinatha on Siiu ii, 8 and by Sarvananda on Amara-koia*. 
These citations make it clear that this metrical work on 
Dramaturgy can not be later than the 14th century. This 
NSfya-Sastra, probably an Andhra work, is also mentioned in 
a commentary on the Southern recension of the &akuntala by 
Kalayavema who is described as a minister of king Vasanta- 
raja Kumaragiri. This commentary proposes to follow the 
exposition of Vasantaraja’s Nafya-iastra {IOC vii, p. 157-76). 
The author's genealogy is given in a MS of the work*, which 
states that Vasantaraja Kumaragiri was son of Anapota and 
grandson of Verna Re^di. Katayavema was son of Kataya- 
bhupati by his wife Woddamba. who was the daughter of 
Verna Reddi The Reddi king Kumaragiri ruled in the Telugu 
country in the second half of the 14th century*. As his 
work is lost, we know nothing about its scope and extent, but 
later citations show that it dealt chiefly with Dramaturgy 
and incidentally with Rasa. 

18. KUMBHA or KUMBHAKARNA. Srirajadhiraja 

Rasa-ratna^koia (Aufrecht i. 495b) 

A MS of this work in Devanagarl characters in the Paris 

1 Burnell 173a. 2 SgS ii. p. 30. 

3 In Miulras Trm 1 A 29S f6). but the stanzas are missing in Burnell 
and WC MSS. 

4 For a discussion of genealogy and time of this Reddi king f2nd 
half of the 14th century) see Introd, to VSnivilasa Press ed. (1906) of 
PSrvafl-parinaya ; N. Venkata Rao. Vasantar&jiya in Paihak Comm. 
Vol.f Poona 1934, pp. 401 f. 
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Biblioth. Nationale (no. 243) is described by Regnaud- p. 379. 
It is a treatise on Rasa and kindred topics in eleven chapters', 
dealing with (1) 1-4 rasas, (2) 5-6 nayaka and nayika, (3) 7 
abhinaya, (4) anubhava SLnd vyabhicari-bhavas, (5) 10-11 
rasa and bhdva. The treatment and subject-matter correspond 
to those of the 3rd chapter of the Sahiiya darpa^ and 
Bhanudatta's two works on Rasa. The author is probably 
king Kumbha of Mewad (1428-14S9 A.D.) who wrote, besides 
some treatises on Samgita, a commentary entitled Rosi'kfl- 
priyd (ed. NSP. 1917) on Jayadeva's Gita-govinda, and 
flourished in the first half of the ISth century. 

19. KURAVIRAMA 
Da&arupaka’paddhati 

See above pp. 127. 229 for information about this author. 

20. KR$1^A 

Sdhityortarahgini (Autrecht ii 171a) 

21. KR^lJfA DXKSITA or KRSI^A YAJVAN 
Raghunaiha-bhupdtiya 

(Aufrecht i. 446a ; Madras Trm C 656d ; Adyar 

II. p. 336) 

The work was written in honour of the author's patron, 
whose name it bears in its title, after the manner of the Pra- 
tdpa-rudra-yaSobhusam of Vidyanatha who is referred to as 
Vidyapati in the introductory part. Raghunatha. son of Acyuta. 
distinguished himself as one of the Nayaka rulers of Tanjore 
(17th century A.D.) and patron of literature. His mistress 
Rudramba wrote the semi-historical poem. Raghunatha- 
bhyudaya,^ to celebrate in twelve cantos the greatness of her 

1 The work appears from citations in his Rasika-priyS to be a part 
of the author's voluminous Sarngita-raja ; see V. Raghavan in ABORi, 
xiv. 1933, pp. 258-62. Kumbha also wrote a comm, on the Samgita- 
ratnSkara of $firhgadeva. 

2 Ed. T. R. Chintamani, Madras Univ. 1934. 
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lovet. Kr^ria Dik$ita's work consists of eight Vilasas dealing 
with (i) Nayaka-gu^ia (ii) Kavya-svarfipa <iii) Saiplak^ya- 
krama-vyahgya (iv) Asamlak^ya-krama-vyafigya (v) Gu^i- 
bhiita-vyahgya (vi) Sabdalamkara (vii) Arthilamkar& and 
(viii) Guna. Krs^a Yajvan also appears to have written an 
Alarnkdra-muktavalJ. A commentary called S&hityehsSmrSjya 
by Sumatindra Yati. pupil of Sudhindra-pujyapada, is men¬ 
tioned in Rice 288.—Another work of this type which praises 
Shahaji of Tanjore (1648-1710) is SSharSJiya of Lak^mapa 
Kavi; see above p. 270, no. IS. 

22. KRSISTA BHAJTA or JAYAK?L§3SrA MAUNIN 

Vrtti-dipikd (Aufrecht i. S98a) 

The author was a grammarian, and the work probably 
dealt with the grammatico-rhetorical question of the Vrttis of 
words. For his other works, see Aufrecht i. 198a. He is 
described as son of Raghunatha Bhafta and grandson of 
Govardhana Bhatta. 

23. KRSlSrA SARMAN or K^LSISTAVADHOTA 

a. Mandara~maranda~campu 

(ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press 
Bombay 1895, with Madhurya-raRiant com¬ 
mentary) 

b. Kavya-lakfana 

c. Sarasvatalamkara, Sutra and Bba$ya 

The first-named work is a so-called Cajnpu dealing ip 
reality with Prosody. Dramaturgy and Poefics, as well as 
practical Ktvi-jik$a. The work consists of eleven chapters 
called bindus, dealing with (1) chandas (2) nayaka-varpana 
(3) §lesa (4) yamaka and citra (5) the different bandhas (6) 
enigmatology (7) dramaturgy (8) nayaka-lak$apa (9) bhava and 
rasa (10) alamkara with dhvani-nirupapa etc. and (11) do^a. 
which however includes sections on Sabdartha. the three vfttis 
otc., p&ka, kavya-bheda, and a section of practical hints for 

18 . ^ 
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descriptive poetry. The work appears to be ill-arranged and 
ill-digested, having no fixed theory but forming a cyclopaedic 
compilation from various sources, meant to serve as a com¬ 
plete handbook for the poet. The author, who is described aS 
an inhabitant of Guhapura and a pupil of Vasudeva Yogi^vara. 
gives us no clue to his date ; but his work belongs to quite 
recent times. He copies, for instance, many definitions and 
illustrations from Appayya’s Kuvalayananda, and even appro¬ 
priates the whole section on Paka from Vidyanatha. Some of 
the new poetic figures, which appear to be first adduced and ^ 
illustrated by Appayya. find a place in this comprehensive 
compilation. For the author and his work see Karnatak 
Univ. Journal (Humanities), 19S7. pp. 127f. His date is given 
as 1835-1909 A.D. He also wrote a commentary Rasa^prakdia 
on Mammata (see p. 173). 

24. KR^INTA SUDHT 
Kdvya- kaldni dhi 

The autbor was son of Sivarama and grandson of Upade$tr- 
pandita Narayana- He was a native of Uttaramerur in 
Tondaimandalam on the banks of the Ceyyar near Kancl. He 
wrote the Kavya-kaldnidhi in 1845 A.D. under the patronage 
of Ravivarman, raja of Kolattanad. The work is in ten 
sections in which the illustrations are all in praise of the 
poet's patron.' 

^ 25. KRIJJJJA SCRI 

Alarnkdra-mimdmsd {.Madras Cat. xxii, no.‘2700) 

The author was son of Gopalacarya, who was son of 
Kr^narya of the Santaluri family. There is one Kfsna Suri 
who wrote a commentary called Ratna-Jobhdkara on the 
Alamkdra-muktdvall of Ramasudhl, son of Nrsimha (ed. in 
Telugu script, Vizagapatam 1897-98). 

1 See K. Kunjunni RSja, Coniribuiion of Kerala to Skt.'LU. pp 
62,244. 
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26. KESAVABHATTA 
Rasika-samfivahi 

(Aufrecht i. 127b, 497b ; Br, Mus. no. 424, Extract) 

The work, dealing with Rasa is in three'vi7d5a5. The author, 
son of Harivam^a Bhat(a, is claimed as a Vai$nava disciple of 
Vifthale^vara, who is apparently the son of the reformer 
Vallabhacarya. Hence our author probably belongs to the 
second half of the 16th century. He is not the same as Ke^ava 
Bhalts KaSmirl, son of Srimafigala and a veteran champion 
of the Nimbarka school. The. first Vilasa (Hi/, only) of the 
work is mainly introductory ; the second deals with nayikas, 
and the third with manat pra^aya. raga, irhgara etc. 

27. KOLLURI RAJASEKHARA 

Alamkdra-makaranda {Madras Trm 2285) 

The author belonged to a family of Dfavidas of Peruru 
in Andhra. The work quotes Catmatkara-candrika (see below 
under Viiveivara Kavicandra) and praises a chief called Ram- 
eivara of Anipindivamia. son of Viivesvara and Kamak$i, 
and described as Ammanna Mahl-mabendra of Mukleivara 
(near Godavari). This Rajaiekhara is said to have been also 
patronised by Peshwa Madhava Rao (1760-72 A.D.>. 

28. GANGADHARA MISRA 
Catura-cintdmani 

,(H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS. vi. 4934/&162. 
p. .485-86) 

This is a work on the nine Rasas, but chiefly on Srngara 
Rasa, in eighteen Prakasas. The author is describe J as 
son of MiSra Samdoha. 

1 See S. K. De, Vaisi^ava Faith and Movement. 1942, p- 55 tn. 
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29. GAffGANANDA MAITHILA 
Kar^’bhusana 

(ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay 1902) 

Kavya-4okinl 

(ed. P. Jagannath Hoshing. Sarasvati Bhavana 
Texts. Benares 1924) 

The first is a work on the Rasas in five chapters, dealing 
with (1) vibhavas (2) anubhfivas (3) vyabhicari'bhavas (4) 
sthayi-bhavas and (S) rasa. It was written, as the author himself 
says, at the command of king Srikarna of Bikaner {hikanerU 
purl), who appears to be the same as Lunakarpaj! who ruled 
at Bikaner from ISOS to 1526 A.D. The KSvya‘4Skini deals 
in five chapters (called Dfftis) with Do^as. 

30. GAIiiTGARAMA JApi or JAPIN 
Rasa-mSmSrfuA 

(ed. with his own CfUtyOt Kashi Samskrita Press, 
Benares 1885) 

It is a small work of 114 verses on the poetic sentiments. 
For details about the author and his commentary on 
Bhanudatta*s work, see above p. 250. He belongs to the 
second quarter of the 18th century. 

31. GADADHARA BHATTA 

Rasika^fivana (Aufrecht L 497b. ii. 116b). 

This work on Rasa, which bears the character of an 
anthology rather than a work on Poetics, is in ten prabandhtu 
and contains 1562 verses comprising selection from no less 
than 122 authors. Th^ author is the son of Gauripati or 
Gaurfte and Um&. and grandson of DSmodara. Regnaud 
(p. 379) gives an account of the Paris Biblioth. Nationale 
MS of this work. The work quotes Jagannatha's RasO’ 
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gaAgSdhara, and hence it must he later than the middle of the 
17th century.' 


32. GIRIDHARA 
KalyaM’kallola 

(H. P Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS. vi. 4932/ 8312. p. 482) 

This is a work on the nine Rasas (including l^nta) 
composed under the patronage of Kalyapa Dasa, son of 
Todara Malla. 

33. GOKULANaTHA MAITHILA 
Rasa-maharnava 

The author is the celebrated Maithili Smarta and 
Naiyayika Gokulanatha, son of Pitambara and UmSdevi of 
Phauadaha family in Mafigrauni, who lived and wrote in 
Benares at the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18tb 
century. The work is referred to by himself in his Pada- 
vSkya-ratnakara.^ He is probably the same as wrote a 
commentary on Mammata, see above p. 173. His drama 
Amftodaya (written about 1693 A.D.) has been published in 
Kavyamala 59, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1897*. 

34. GAURANARYA 
Lak^ana-dipika 

Prabandha-dipikd or Paddrlha~dipika {Madras Cat. 
xxii, 12951, extract) 

The first work, which breaks off with the sixth prakdSa, 
deals with (1) kSvya^varSpa (2) paribhasd (3) kSvya-laksana- 

1 P. K. Code in ABORi xii, pp. 296-99 and Hara Dutt Sanna in 
Jha Comm. Volume pp. 3SSHS5. For list of authors quoted see BORl 
MS Cat. xii, no. 247, at p. 288-90. 

I 2 ABod 246a. 

3 See HP5 i p. 17f. 
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bheda (4) kaHkotkalikadi (S) udaharrM-bheda and (6) nayikd. 
The other work Paddrtha-dipika covers common ground. 
The author is described as son of Ayamaprabhu and brother 
of Mitaraja. who was minister of Sifigaya Madhava of 
Recarla family. The work cites Sdhitya-cudamani (of 
Bhatta Gopala?). Another work in four paricchedas, also 
called Lakgana-dipikd (consisting of KarikE and’Vftti), is 
attributed in the same Catalogue (no. 12952. extract) to 
Gauranarya ; but the author is here described as son of 
Ayyalu-mantrin. brother of amdtya Potama. They may be 
identical. The latter work cites the Alamkara-samgraha, 
Kav'rkantha-pasa, Camatkara-candrika, Sahitya-candrodaya 
SLDd Suhitya-ratnakara (of Dh3iim2L Suri?). The Kavi-kanfha- 
pdsa, of which two MSS (without the name of the author) 
are noticed in Madras Cat. xii 12802-03. is a treatise (said 
to be based on some work of Pihgala's) on the characteristics 
of a poet’s personal appearance and qualities, on the effect 
of the initial words of a poem, on the auspicious day for 
beginning a composition and so forth. 

35. GHaSI or GHASl RAMA PANDITA 
a. Rasa-candra 

(IOC iii. 1210/295. pp. 351-53 ; extract) 
b. Rasa kaumudi 

(Madras Cat. xii 12921, extract; BORI MSS Cat. 

xxii, no, 197, p. 223) 

The first work was composed in 1696 A.D. The second 
work describes the nine Rasas. The anonymous Rttsa-kaumudi 
in Peterson v. 414 refers apparently to this work.* The 
Rasa candra is in four chapters, dealing with: 1. nayika-gana- 
bheda (198 sL), 2. ndyaka-samgha (85 i/.). 3. anubhavadi gaim 

1 P. K. Gode (Ccd. Orient. Journal lii, pp. 3S-37) gives the latter 
half of the 18th century A.D. as the probable date of this anonymous 
work. 
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(ISOi/.), 4. rasorda&aka (I62i/.). Is this Ghasirama of Gautama- 
vaip^a identical with Ghasirama Bha|ta. father Srinatha who 
wrote the medical work Jagat-prakaSa (Stein pp. 193.348)7 
He. however, appears to be the same as wrote the Pa dya- 
muktdvati (erotic verses). 

36. CA^DIDaSA 
Dhvani‘Siddhdnta~grantha 

The work is referred to by himself in his commen tary on 
Mammata. See above p. 160. 

37. CANDRACCDA 

Prastava-cintSmani (Ulwar 1064, extract 223; 

Weber 826) 

It is a work in five Ucchvasas on the art of writing poetic 
descriptions. The author is described as son of Purusottama 
Bhat^a. For citations in this woik. see Weber loc. cit. It 
cites CandraSekaia-campu-prabandha which, Regnaud thinks, 
is a campti by CandraSekhara. father of ViSvanatha {q. v.) 

38. CIRAi5JJIVA or RaMADEVA (VaMADEVA) 
CIRASJIVA BHATTaCaRYA 

a. Kdvya-vilasa 

(Ed. Batuk Nath Sarma and Jagannath Sastri Hoshing. 

Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1925. See ZOC. iii no. 

1191, pp. 343-44 for a detailed summary of contents. 

b. Srhgdrorta^ird (Aufrecht i. 660b). 

The author was son of Raghavendra (descrl|>ed as Scarya^ 
iat&vadhdna) and grandson of KaSInatha of Radhapura in 
Gau^a country. He is the author of the Vidvanmoda- 
tarahgidi (a campu)' and also of Vrtta-ratnavati^ a work on 

1 Ed. Venkatesvara Press, Bombay 1912 ; also ed. Satyavrata Sama- 
srami in the Hindu Commentator iv, nos. 1-4, 1871 ; and ed. Kali- 
krishna Deb, Serampore Press 1832 (text and trs.), 2nd ed. 1834. The 
author's genealogy as above is given by himself in this work. 
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prosody. The India Office MS. as well as the printed text, 
of the KSvya-vildsa consists of two chapters (called Bhaftgi). 
dealing with Rasa and Alaipkara respectively. We are told 
that the definitions in this work are taken from old standard 
writers, while the illustrative stanzas are the author’s own. 
The section on iabdalantkSra from this work has been printed 
and inadvertantly included in the text of Appayya’s Kuvalaya- 
nanda, published by N. S. P. (ed. Vasudeva L. Panshikar 
Bombay. 1909) with A^adhara’s commentary'. See above 
p. 223 fn 3. The illustrative verses of his Vrtta-ratndvatr 
panegyrise Ya^ovanta Siipha. Nayeb-dewan of Dacca under 
Sujau-d-daulah of Bengal, about Saka 1653 = 1731 A.D. His 
Kdvya-vilasa was composed in 1703 A.D. He belongs, there 
fore, to the last quarter of the 17th and first half of the 
18th century. Ciranjiva also wrote Mddhava campu (ed. 
Satyavrata Samasrami. in the Hindu Commentator iv. no. 4-7. 
Calcutta 1871). as well as Kalpa-latd and iiva-stotra mention¬ 
ed in his Kdvya-vHasa, 


39. JAYAMAJfGALA 

Kavi'Sikfd (Peterson i, no. 120. extract) 

This work is apparently cited by Ratnakantha on Stuti- 
kusumdnjali i. 1. The author was a Jaina who wrote at the 
time of Jayasimha Siddharaja (1094-1143 A.D.) and was thus 
a contemporary of Hemacandra*. 

40. JINAVALLABHA SCRI 
Prasnottara (Br. Mus. MS no. 426, extract) 

This is a collection of riddles and verbal puzzles. On the 
author (about 1110 A.D.), see Klatt p. 36 and Bhandarkat 
Rep 1882-83, p. 48. where other works of his are mentioned. 
It is accomparied by an avacuri by Kamalamandira. 

1 See pp. 97-100 of this edition. 

2 HP5 iu. no. 280. 

3 Peterson, Detailed Report 1883, p. 68 
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41. JIVANaTHA 
Alamkara-sekhara (Oudh iii. 12) 

42. TIRUMALA or TRIMALLA BHATTA 

Alamkara-mcnjarl (extract in ALeip 851) 

This South Indian author was son of VallabhabhaBRi and 
his name is also given as Trimmala or Tirmala, and some- 
times incorrectly as Nirmala. The work, written in Benares 
in 43 verses, deals only with arthalamkaras'. The Arthor 
lamkara-manlari entered under this author's name in Biihler's 
Catalogue (1871-73) is probably this work*. The author 
appears to be identical with Trimalla Kavi. son of Vallabha 
and grandson of l^iftghana Bhatta. who wrote some works on 
medicine (see 1182-85). His date* is fixed between 

1383-1499 A D. 

43. TRILOCANaDITYA 
Natya-locana (Aufrecht i. 284b. iii. 61a) 

This work (without the author's name) is extensively cited» 
c.g. by Rashavabha^a on Sakuntala ed. NSP, 1886, p. 7. by 
Vasudeva on Karpura-manjarh by Rafiganatha on Vikramor- 
vaSiya i. 1, by Dinakara and Caritravardhana on Raghu. As 
Dinakara's date is 1385 AD.*, this work cannot be placed 
later than the middle or third quarter of the 14th century. 
A commentary called. * Locana-vyakhyanjana, by the author 
himself, is mentioned in Oppert 2695. 

44. TRYAMBAKA 
Najaka-dlpa (Aufrecht i. 284b) 

Three commentaries on the work are entered by Aufrecht 

1 The list of 38 figures dealt with is given at the outset; the passage 
in quoted in ALeip, MS no. 851, p. 273. 

2 New Catalogue Catalogorum i, p. 295 enters them separately. 
Most of the MSS contain ArthSlaipk&ra only. 

3 See Cat. R.A .S (Bombay Branch) vol. i, bo. I26,p. 42. 

4 NandargikaPs ed. of Raghu, 1897. Pref. p. 17. 
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loc. cit. One of the Deccan College MSS of the work contains 
a Prakrit commentary ^ 

45. DaMODARA BHAJTA HAR$E 
AlamkQra-krama mala (Aufrecht'j. 32a) 

46. DINA K^SNADaSA 
Rasa-kallola 

The work was written about 1480 A.D. when Gajapati 
Purusottama was reigning^. 

47. DEVANATHA 
Rasika-prakasa (Aufrecht i. 497b) 

The author is probably the same as Devanatha Tarkapafi- 
canana who wrote a commentary named Kayya~kaumudi, 
on Mammala (see above p. 174). A Devanatha is cited by 
Bharatamallika (18th century) on Bhalti x. 73 

48. DEVASAMKARA, surnamed Purohita 
A lamkara- manjuga 

(Ed, S. L. Katre, Scindia Orient. Ser. Ujjain 1940. 

See Bhandarkar, Rep. 1887-91 p. Ixiiif, extract) 

The author, a Gujarat Brahman, was son of Nahanabb&i 
and a native of Raner (Rander near Surat), and lived at 
Urahpattana (probably Olpad in the same district). The 
work deals with poetic figures alone, and the illustrations 
sing the glory of the Peshwas Madhava Rao I of Poona and 
Narayana Rao. and their uncle Raghunatha Rao who 
flourished between 1761 and 1772 A.D. The author, there- 

1 Deccan Coll. Catalogue p. 417 no. 38.—The comm, by RImakrwa 
Pandits on NSfaka-dlpa is not a comm, on this work, but (as Aufrecht 
points out, i. 791a) a comm, on the NStaka-dIpa in the PaHcadaii* 
Correct this error in Schuyler’s Bibliography p. 18 and in Haricfaand 
Sastri, p. 35, no. 361, 

2 See 1.4 i,p. 215. 
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fore, belonged to the third and fourth quarters of the 18th 
century.^ The work deals almost exclusively with poetic 
figures, which are enumerated as 115 and classified into Ariha* 
lamkaras (102), Pramanalamkaras (103-6), Dhvanyalamkaras 
.(107-13) and MiiSralamkaras (114-15). The Karikas, as well as 
prose explanations,, are generally based on the corresponding 
passages of Appayya's Kuvalayananda. In spite of its editor’s 
eulogy, the work does not seem to be a striking or original 
contribution to the subject. Deva^amkara also wrote a 
commentary on the Amaru-&ataka (Mitra x, pp. 81-82). 

49. DHARMADaSA SURI 

Vidagdha-mukha-mandana, with yrtti 

(Ed. Haeberlin in Kavyasamgraha, Calcutta 1847. 
p. 269f. Also in Kdvya-kaldpa (pub. Haridas Hira- 
chand) Bombay 1865 Printed many times in India; 
but ed. N.SP., Bombay 1914, is useful. MSS: 
Aufrecht i. 572b, ii. 135b, 225a, iii. 121a). 

The work of Dharmadasa is in four paricchedast dealing 
with enigmatology and Citra-kavya, and at the same time 
describes the feeling of separation from a lover. The conclud¬ 
ing verse in the Bombay edition of the text (wanting in Br. 
Mus. MS, Bendall no. 427), as well as the first verse (which 
invokes Sauddhodani) and the colophon to Jinaprabha's com¬ 
mentary, makes the author a Buddhist ascetic. The known 
dates of Jinaprabha put the limit of Dharmadasa's date 
earlier than the last quarter of the 13th century. This work is 
also cited by name by Kumarasvamin (p. 122=iv. 1). by 
Rayamukufa on Amara’, and quoted in the Paddhati of 
^rfigadhara. These citations themselves would put the date 
of our author earlier than the 14th century. 

Commentaries on this work are numerous: 

(1) By Jinaprabha Suri, pupil of Jinasiipha Suri (Weber 

1 See ABORI xv, pp. 92-96 and xxi p. 152-54. 

2 Composed 1431 A.D. ; see Bhandarkar, Rep. 1883-84, p. 63. 
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1728). For this Jaina writer, whose known dates are 129S 
and 1309 A. D. see Peterson iv. p. xxxvii and Klatt'a 
Onomasticon. His Guru Jinasimha founded the Laghu- 
kharatara-gaccha in 1275 A.D. The date of our commentator, 
therefore, will be the last quarter of the 13th and begin¬ 
ning of the 14th century. (2) Commentary by Atmargma. 
Aufrecht i. S73a. The full name of this writer appears to be 
Svatmarama Yogindra. (3) Vidvan-manorama by Taracandra 
Kayastha. Aufrecht i. S73a, ii. 13Sb. iii. 121a. For his other 
works, see ibid i. 229a. (4) Sravana-bhusana by Narahart 

Bhatfa, Aufrecht i. 573a. (5) Subodhinl by Trilocana. Aufrecht 
ii. 135b (extract in Stein p. 274). (6) Commentary by 

Sivacandra. Aufrecht iii 121a. Its date is 1613 A.D.^ (7> 
“Jlkd by Durgadasa, son of Vasudeva and pupil of Bhatfa 
Devacandra. Aufrecht ii. 13Sb, iii. 121a ; extract in Peterson 
iv p. 36. 

50. DHARMA SUDH! or DHARMA SORl 
Sdhitya-ratndkara 

(ed. Tiruvenkatacharya with commentary, Madras 
1871 ; ed. Nellore 1885. MSS: Aufrecht i. 716a, 
ii. 171a. iii. 148a ; BORl MSS Cat. xxii, no. 301. 
pp. 366-70 (extract) ; Madras Cat. xxii, 12970-75 ; 
HPS ii. no. 246, extract). 

The author's name is given variously as Dharma-simha or 
Dharma-pan^itn. Son of Parvatanatha and Allamamba. he 
belonged to a Benares family distinguished for the high 
proficiency of its members in philosophical studies, and his 
genealogy is thus given (Hultzsch i. p. 70): Tripurari-vDhar- 
ma->Parvatanatha or ParvateSa->Dharma Suri. He was also 
the author of two plays, called Naraka-dhvamsa or NarakS'^ 
sura^fijyaya^ (a vydyoga) and Karnsa vadha (a nataka). and of 

1 P. K. Code in Journal of the Univ. Bombay, 1954, pp. 126-29. 

1 Ed. Madras 1885 (in Telugu characters) ; Hultzch 323, Aufrecht 
i.277a. 
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some Kavyas and Stotras. The author is cited by Anaotarya 
{q. V.) in his Kavi-samayorkalldla. A commentary on this 
Sahitya-ratn&kara, called *Nauka, by VeAkafa Suri is men¬ 
tioned in Madras Cat. xxii, 12974>7S (ed. Madhusudan 
Mishra. Bomra 1901). VeAkata Suri was son of Lak^ma^a 
Suri and Suramamba. and grandson of Brahmantara-vam 
and disciple of VeAkatacarya. There is another commentary 
called Mandara by Malladi Laksapa-suri (ed. Madras 1891 
in Telugu characters). The Sahitya-ratnakara (c. 1425 A.D.) 
is in ten tarahgas, dealing with the conventional topics of* 
Poetics as follow: (i) Grantharambha (ii) Vacaka-Sabdartha- 
vrtti (iii) Laksana-Sabdartha-vrtti (v) Guna (vi) Aabdalainkara 
<vii) Arthalamkara (viii) Do$a (ix) Dhvani-bheda (x) Rasa. 
Most of the illustrative verses are in praise of Rama as a deity 
(irtmat-raghu-tilaka-yaioghanasara-surabhita). Dharma Suri 
must have been later than Vidyanatha; for in one of his 
verses he anonymously ridicules VidySnatha's method of 
praising his patron {alamkriyah purvataraih prarfitd^ / prayo- 
gitah kSicam ndyakenal kmscit tu kukfimbharibhir nibaddhdh 
/ kfodiyasd kaicana nayake^). His date is roughly the first 
half of the ISth century.^ 

51. NARASIMHA 

Guna-ratnakara (Tanjore Cat. ix. no 5207. p. 4028) 

This work deals with, a hundred poetic figures. It was 
written under Serfoji of Tanjore (1684-1710 A.D.) 

52. NARASIMHA or NRSIMHA KAVI 
• • • 

NaHjarSla-yaiO’ bhUsatm 

(£d. E. Krishnamacharya. Gaekwad Orient. 

Ser. Baroda 1930) 

The author, son of iSivarama-sudhi-mapi and disciple of 
an ascetic Yogananda, belonged to the Sanagara class oi Brah- 

1 See E.M.V. Raghavacharya in Proc. A-I.O.C ix, Trivandrum 1940, 
pp. 503-17 ; also NIA ii, 1939, pp. 428-441 for Dharma SQri*s date and 
wcM’ks. The date of the work is given as c. 1425 A.D. 
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mans, and was patronised by Nanjaraja, whose name is borne 
by the title of his work and whose glory it sings in the illustra* 
tive verses. Nanjaraja was Sarvadhikarana (revenue minister) 
of Chikka Krishnaraja of Mysore from 1739 to 1759 A.D., 
after which came Nanjaraja’s downfall terminating with his 
miserable death in Hyder Ali*s imprisonment in 1773. Nara> 
simha’s work must have been written during the twenty years 
of his patron’s flourishing period. The work is divided 
into seven chapters called Vilasas; and it deals with all topics 
of Poetics including Dramaturgy. The seven Ullasas deal with 
(1) Nayaka (2) Kavya-svarupa (3) Dhvani (4>5) Do$a-Guna 
(6) Natya. including Candrakala-kalyana (a short typical 
drama) (7) Alamkara. It is obviously modelled on the- 
Prataparudra~yaiobhu$atm of Vidyanatha and freely appro¬ 
priates much of its subject-matter verbatim. He inserts^ 
after Vidyanatha. a model five-act drama called Candrakala- 
kalyana to illustrate his treatment of Dramaturgy in ch. vi. 
The author had the grandiose title Abbinava-Kalidasa ; and 
he describes himself as the friend of Abhinava Bhavabhuti 
{alias Alura Tirumala-kavi). 

53. NARASIMHaCaRYA or VENKAJA NRSIMHA 

KAVl 

Alarnkarendu-§ekhara 

{Madras Cat. xxii. 12978, extract; contains tho 
first prakarana only) 

This South Indian author was son of Dasamacarya of 
iSri^aila family and wrote a commentary on a work on music, 
called Santa-vilasa, composed by Subrahmanya Sudhi {alias 
Hari^aba Kavindra) son of Hariraya and grandson of Krspa- 
raya of Cari$nusala village. He refers to a GHa manjarl by 
this Hari^aba Kavindra. and to a Campu of his own called 
Jdnakhparinaya, and quotes Sahitya-ratnakara of Dharma 
Suri. The manual on Alamkara mentioned above deals 
in five Prakaranas with (1) nayaka laksana (2) kavya svarupa 
(3) rastk-lak^anat especially ifngara (4) dosa and and 
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(5) alainkSra. It is based generally upon the Prataparudflya. 
Our author also wrote a commentary, also called AlarpkS- 
rendu-’iekhara, on some Karikas on Poetics entitled Lak^a^or 
mdlika}. 


S4. NARAHAKISURI 
Rasa-nirupa^a 

This work and the author arc mentioned by Kumara* 
svamin at p. 224. 

SS. NARENDRAPRABHA SURl (Maladhari) 

A lainkdrchmahodadhi 

(Ed. L. B. Gandhi. Gaekwad Orient, teies.. 

Baroda 1942} 

The author was a pupil of Naracandra of Har^apuriya- 
gaccha. The work was composed at the request of Vastupala 
(d. 1242 A.D.) in whose honour he wrote three Pra8astis. 
It consists of eight chapters and deals with (i) Kavya- 
phaladi (ii) Sabda-vaicitrya (iii) Dhvani including Rasa (iv) 
Gunibhuta-vyaAgya (v) Do$a (vi) Guna (viii) Sabdalamkara 
and (viii) Arthalamkara. The work is stated to have been 
composed in Samvat 1282 (=1225-26 A.D.)*^ 

1 See Madras Cat. uii 129SS, extract; SgS i. 98>99 extract, also p. 11. 
V. Raghavan (New Cat. Cat. i p. 300) thinks that probably **the basic 
text of the Lak^a^a-mdUka is also by Nfsiipha himself.*' 

2 The Alariikdra-candrika of Narayana Deva referred to by himself 
in his Sarfiglta-ndrSyaifa {A Bod 201) is not a work on Rhetoric but deals 
with the subject of musical AlatpkEras. The author, also called 
Gajapati Viran&rgyai^a-deva, was son of PadmanSbha and disciple of 
Puru$ottama Mifra. Similarly, the KSma-samuha of Ananta, son of 
Mapdftna and grandson of NSriyapa (composed in 1457 A.D.), is really 
an anthology of erotic verses ; see P. K. Code in lORy Madras, xiv. 
pp. 74-81. The SfngSraiSpa of Rama, of which a MS is dated 1556 A.D., 
is a similar work (see P. K. Code in Journal of Bom. Univ, xv (N.S.), 
PL 2, 1946,pp.81-«8. 
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56. NaRaYAJNTA 

Kavya-vftti-ratnavati {Tanjore Cat. ix, no 5173) 

The work is in nine Prakaranas. Its avowed object is to 
deal with Kavi-svarupa, Kavya-lak^ana. Rasa-svarupa and 
Seneral principles of poetry. 

57. NARAYAIsrA 
Sabda-bheda-nirupana 

The work deals with the three Vrttis of word (Abhidl^ etc). 
The author refers to Saha Maharaja whose prot6g6 he was 
<=Sbahaji. king of Tanjore 1686'1710). There is another work 
of Lak^ana-kavi. called Saharajiya {Tanjore Cat. ix, no. 
5304), the illustrations of which eulogise this prince. See above 
p. 270, no. iS. Several works called Saba-bheda-mrupaina are 
found in Tanjore Cat. ix, no 5301-3. 

58. PADMASUNDARA 
{Akabara-iahl) Srhgara’darpaim 
(Ed. Anup Skt. Series, Bikaner 1943) 

The author was a Jaina monk of Akbar’s time. The work is 
in four Ullasas, but it is a rehashing of Rudrabhatta's SrhgOra^ 
iilaka. The illustrative verses are addressed to the Mughal 
emperor Akbar. MS (Bikaner 9356) is dated 1569 A.D. 
See paper on the work by V. Raghavan in C. Kunhan Raja 
Presentation Vol. 


59. PUNJARAJA 

a. Dhvam-pradipa (Aufrecht i. 273b) 

b. K&vySlamkdra-Si£u‘prabodha or Siiu-prth 

bodhdlamkara (Aufrecht i. 103a) 

The author was son of Jivana (or Jivananda) and Makii. 
of the Srimala family of Malabar {malabhara), and his genea¬ 
logy is given thus: Sadhu-sadepala->Kora(i?)>>Pama(&?) 
-^Gova-^Yampaca-^Jlvana. Jivana’s brother Megha and him- 
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self were ministers of Khalaci Sahi Gayasa ; and Jivana had 
two sons Pufija and Mufija. ‘ Punja became king, but aban¬ 
doning his kingdom to his younger brotheri devoted himself to 
study, and wrote some works'. The colophon ” to Punja* 
raja’s Sarasvata-fika on Sarasvata-prakriya says: Srlmata-kUla^ 
Srlmalabharairhpunjaraja^, on which Bhandarkar remarks tha 
Punjaraja was the ornament of the Malava circle'. Aufrech 
thinks that the patron of Pufija’s father and uncle wai 
-Chiyas Shah Khalji of Malava (about 1475 A.D.) and that 
Pufijaraja must have lived between 1475 and 1520 A. D. or at 
the end of the 15th and beginning of the 16tlk century. 

60. PUIS^DARIKA 

Napaka-laksana (Aufrecht i. 284b ; SCB 308) 

61. PU^STDARIKA (or PAUNPARIKA) RAMESVARA 

Rasa-sindhu (Aufrecht iii. 106a) 

The work consists of fourteen chapters called Ratnas. It 
quotes Darpana (of ViiSvanatha) and Rasa~tarahgim of 
Bhanudatta ; hence later than 1500 A.D. For its date see P. K. 
Code in Calcutta Orient. Journal ii. pp. 30-32. dating the work 
It about the beginning of the 15th century. 

62. PURU$OTTAMA SUDHINDRA 

KavitavatOra (Aufrecht i. 87a) 

The work, in ten chapters (called Viharas). is dedicated to 
one Nagabhupala. whom its illustrative verses panegyrise. 
A Purusottama is cited by Viivanatha id his Sahitya-darparta, 
see above p. 214, fn 6. 

1 Peterson Report v, pp. xliii, 166-69. 

2 Peterson Report v, p. 169; AFl 181. 

3 Rep. 1882-83, p. 12 ; cf also the colophon to his Siiu-prabodha 
quoted in op, cit p. 199. See P. K. Code, Studies in Ind, Literary 
Criticism, i, pp. 68*72 on Pufiiarfija’s date. 

19 
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63. PRAKaSVARSA 
Rasarmvalamkara 

The text in Roman transliteration was published by V. 

I 

Venkataram Sarma with an account of the work in IHQ v. 
1929, pp. 173f. The Madras MS gives the work in flve 
chapters, the first four of which deal with Do$a. Gupa and 
Alamkara. the last (incomplete) with Rasa. It is possible that 
the whole of ch. v (now lost) dealt with Ubhayalamkaras and 
the major part of ch. vi (now recovered incomplete) with 
Rasa. See the question discussed by S. K. De in IHQ y, 
770-780 and by V. Raghavan in JQR viii, 1934, pp. 267-276. 
The work is later than Bhoja whose works are extensively 
utilised. See also on this work S. P. Bhattacharya in JOl, 
Baroda. vii. 1957, nos. 1-2 and ix. 1959, pp. 5-16. 

64. PRABHAKARA BHATTA 

a. Rasa-pradipa 

(Ed. Narayan Sastri Khiste, Sarasvati Bhavana Text, 
Benares 1925. MSS: Weber 823 ; SCC vii 42, extract 
in both) 

b. Alamkdra-rahasya, cited in his Rasa-pradipa, 
pp. 8. 9. 10, 13. 15. 20. 37. 38. 39. 40. 51. 

The author was son of Madhava Bhatta and grandson 
of Rame^vara Bhatta, and younger brother of Raghunatha and 
ViSvanatha. the last of whom he calls his 'vidya-guru*. The 
Rasa-pradipa was composed in Samvat 1640=1583 A.D. at 
the age of nineteen (Weber loc. city. Prabhakara was thus 
boro in 1564 A. D. His Laghu-saptaiatika-stotra, an epitome 
of the Devl-mahatmya was written in 1629 A.D. He belongs, 
therefore, to the last quarter of the 16th and first quarter 
of the 17th century. The Rasa-pradipa consists of three 
chapters (called alokas) dealing with (1) kavya-lakfai^a (2)- 

1 The date given in SCC vii, no. 42 is Saipvat 1170=1114 A.D : but 
this must be a mistake. 
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rasa-viveka (3) vyanlanS-nirSpa^a. The author cites iSriharsa 
Mitfra. Mi^ra Rucinitha. Dtiarmadatta. Locanakara (Abhi- 
navapguta), Pradlpakrt. Sahityadarpapa-kara. TheDharma- 
datta may be the same as quoted by Vi^vanatha in his Sahitya- 
darpana. Aoanta in hjs commentary on Aryd-saptaiatl quotes a 
Rucinatha MiSra as a writer on Poetics. For Prabhakara*s 
other works, see Aufrecht i. 353b. On citations in Rasa~ 
pradlpa see S. K. De in IHQ viii. 1932, p. 358. 

65. BALADEVA 
SrhgarQ'hara 

(Kielhorn, Rep. 1880'81. p. ll=BORl MS Cat. 

xii, no. 295, p. 351) 

The author is described as son of Ke^ava. MS is dated in 
Samvat 1845 (=1789-90 A D.). 

66. BALADEVA VIDYABHOSANA 
Kd vya-kaustubha 

(Ed. Haridas Das, Navadvip, Bengal. 1957) 

This work consists of nine prabhas and deals respectively 
with (1) Kavya-phaladi (2) ^bdartha-vrtti (3) Rasa (4) Gupa 
(5) Riti (6) Do$a (7) Dhvani-bheda (8) Madhyama-kavya 
and (9) jSabdarthalaipkara. See above pp. 171-72 under com¬ 
mentators on Mammata. 

67. BALAKR5NA BHATJA 

Alarnkara-sara (Aufrecht i. 32b) 

The work consists of ten chapters. Balakr^na Bhaffa^ 
styled Tighara. was son of Govardhana Bhatfa and belonged 
to the Vallabha Sampradaya. A work of this name is cited 
by Jayaratha (pp. 88, 97, 171, 172,184) ; also in BUbler'a 
Catalogue 1871-73. The Alarnkdra-sSra quotes Kuvalayamnda 
and Citra-mlrnSrpsil ; and the Deccan College MS of the work 
(no. 23 of 1881-82) appears to have been copied in Saqivat 
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1758 (=1702 A.D.). We can, therefore, assign it to a period 
between 1625 and 1700 A.D. 

The ten UUasas of the work have the following topics 
respectively: (i) Kavya-prayojana-karana-svarupa (ii) Sabda- 
nirnaya (iii) Artha-nirnaya (iv) Dhvani-nirpaya (v) Gujgd- 
bhuta-vyafigya-nirnaya (vi) Sabdartha-nirnaya (vii) Do^a 
(viii) Gu^a (ix) Sabdalamkara and (x) Arthalamkara. 

68. BHaVA MISRA or MISRA BHAVA 

Srhgdra-sarasJ 
(SCC vii 43. extract) 

The author of this treatise on amorous sentiments is des¬ 
cribed as son of Miiira Bbataka. 

69. BHA§YKARaCaRYA (or ? BHASKARACARYA) 

Sahitya- kallolini 

^Madras Cat. xxii, 12964. extract) 

The author is described as a descendant of Varadaguru 
of i^iivatsa-gotra, and a resident of Bhutapurl or Srlperumbu- 
dur. The verses are taken copiously from several w3ll*kaown 
rhetorical works, e.g. Mammata. the Bhava-prakdia etc. 
The author states his indebtedness to the Rasdrnava-sudhdkara 
of Sihga-bhupala ; hence he sould be placed later than the 
middle of the 14th century. The topics dealt with are pro- 
bandhorbheda, ndpya-nrtta-nrtya, vastu. sarjtdhi nayaka- 
lakfo^a^ rupaka, uparupaka and kdvya-lakfana. 

70. BHIMASENA DiK§ITA 

a. Alatfikara-saroddhara 

b. Alarnkara-sdra-sthiti or Kuvalaydnanda-khan- 
4ana, see above p. 225 under Appayya Diksita. 

He refers to both these works in his SudhorsSgara commen¬ 
tary on Mammafa (see p. 171). Date between 1650'1725 A.D. 
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71. BHIMESVARA BHATTA 

Rascsarvasva (Burnell S7a]t 
The author was son of Rahga Bhatfa. 

72. BHCDEVA SUKLA 

• 

Rasa^^vilasa 

(Ed. Prem Lata Sarnia, Poona 1952) 

The author, son of Sukadeva of Jambusara in Gujarat, 
flourished between 1660 and 1720 A.D.^ For his other works, 
see Aufrecht i. 414b and introd. to above ed. p. xii. The 
India Office MS of the present work (no. 1209/2S26b) contains 
only three stabakas and the beginning of a fourth. Our author 
is the same as Bhudeva Sukla who wrote the drama Dharmet^ 
vijaya* in five Acts. 

The Rasa-vilasa consists of seven chapters, called Stabakas. 
The topics dealt with are as follow, according to chapters: 
1-2 Rasa, counted as nine including Sinta. 3 Bhava. 4 
Gupa. 5-6 Do$a. 7 Vftti (Abhidha, Lak$apa and Vyafijana). 
As its editor rightly says it is a mediocre manual on Rasa and 
allied topics, which derives its material chiefly from Mammafa 
and Jagaiinatha and shows little originality. 

73. MaNASIMHA 

SahityarsQra (Aufrecht i. 716a) 

74. MOHANADASA 
Rasodadhi 

The work is cited by himself in his commentary on the 

1 P. K. Code, however, in ABORI xiii, p. 183, thinks that the Rera- 
vildsa was composed about 1550 A.D. As the RasarvilSsa refers to 
the definition of poetry given by Rasorgaiigidhara, it could not have been 
composed earlier than 1660 A.D. 

2 Ed. GranthamSlK iii, 1889; also ed. Naraymn Sastii Khiste, Sarasvati 
Miavana Texts, Benares 1930. See Mitra i, p. 37; Weba 1561; IOC vii, 
p.1596. 
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Mahanafaka {ABod 143a). The author was son of Kamala- 
pati. 


75. YAmANARAYAlsrA DQCSITA 

Alatfikara ratndkara (Tanjore Cat, U. no. 5131) 

Sahitya-ratnakara (6d. T. R. Chintamani, 
Madras 1932) 

The author was son of Govinda Dik$ita. minister of Raghu- 
natha Nayaka of Tanjore who ruled between 1614 and 1633 
A.D. Almost all the verses of the first work eulogise Raghu- 
natha. The second work is really a Kavya in sixteen cantos, 
dealing with the exploits of the same prince. Both the works 
form a companion to the author's RaghunathSbhyudaya. K. 
Kunjunni Raja (Contribution of Kerala, p. 134) is not correct 
in identifying him with Yajne^vara IMk$ita mentioned below.^ 

76. YAJSESVARA DIKSITA 

Alaifikdra-raghava (Tanjore Cat, 5132-33) 

Alamkara-suryodaya (Tanjore Cat, 5140-41) 

The author was son of Cerukuri Kopdubha|ta and brother 
of Tirumala Yajvan.^ The first work quotes Rasdr^vor 
sudhakara of Sifiga-bhfipala and SQhitya-cintama^ (apparently 
of Viranarayana, q.v.) ; hence later than the 15th century (c, 
1600 A.D). The work is so called from the circumstance 
that the illustrative verses refer to R&ma. The author may 
be identical with Yajfie^vara already mentioned as a commen¬ 
tator on Mammata (see p. 175). He may have been related to 
Lak^midhara (q.v.) who also came from Cerukuri. 

1 So also in Tanjore ix. 1933. no. S132. The AlarnkgraTatnAkara 
ascribed YajfianSriyana (no. SI 31), also eulogises Raghunitfaa Niyaka. 
the poet's patron. Yajfie4vara and Yaj&anlrftyapa appear to be different 
persons. 

2 See Sgg ii, p. 65. 
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77. YASASVIN KAVI 

Sdhitya’kautuhaia and its commentary Ujjvala- 
pada (Aufrecht i, 71Sb. ii. 171a) 

The author is described as son of Gopala and Ka§i. The 
India Office MS (Cur. iii, p. 337) was copied in 1730 A.D.; 
it contains only the first chapter which deals with enigma- 
tology and Citra-kavya. There is another Sahitya-kutuhala of 
Raghun&tha. a protdgd of queen Dipabai of Tanjore (between 
167S-1712 A.D.). also on Citra-kavya (see Journal Bomb* 
Vniv. X, p. 132f). 


78. RATNABHui^AlSrA 

Kavya-kaumudi (HPS ii, no. 35, extract) 

This work in ten paricchedas is apparently a very modern 
composition by a Vaidya Pandit of East Bengal. It deals 
with (1) n&ma. (2) lingadi. (3) dhatu-pratyaya. (4) kavya- 
lakfana (S) dhvani. (6) gupibhuta-vyailgya. (7) guiiia. (8) and 
(9) alaipkara. and (10) do^a, the first three chapters being 
devoted to grammar. The date i§aka 1781 (=1859 A.D.) may 
be the date of its composition {HPS ibid, preface p. viii). 

79. RAGHUNaTHA MANOHARA 
Kavi-kaustubha 

P. K. Gode {Poona Orientalist vii, 1943. pp. 157-64) places 
this work between 1675 and 1703 A.D. 

80. RAGHAVA-CAITANYA 

Kavhkalpalata (Aufrecht i. 87a) 

Possibly the poet of the same name cited in the Paddhati 
•as R&ghavacaitanya iSricarapa (71, 168, 877, 1557-8), which 
title apparently indicates that he was a well-known Vai^pava. 
In the colophon to the codex containing Deveivara’s Kavi* 
kalpalatH in SCC vii, no. 7 (cf. ABod 211b), the reading is 
mdgha-adtanya-viracita-kavi^kalpalatdyd^ etc. This may be 
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k corruption of or mistake for the name Raghavacaitanya^ 
whose work may have got mixed up with that of Devedvara 
himself. 


81. RAJACCPAMA]^! DlK$ri 
a. Kavya darpajM 

(Ed. S. Subrahmanya Sastri. Vani Vilasa Press. Sriranganr 
(no date). MSS: Madras Cn/. xxii. 12809.814, with the- 
compientary of Ravi'pan^ita) 

b. Alamkara-cudSma^i 

Mentioned in his Kdvya-darpana (Madras Cat, xxii. 12809> 
or Alarrikdra-Siromai;^i (Hultzsch i. extract p 86) 

The author, who is a well-known and prolific South Indian 
author, was son of Satyamahgala Ratnakhe{a Srinivasa Dlk$ita 
and Kamak$I, and step-brother of Ke^ava Dik^ita and Se^Idri- 
tekhara Dlk$ita. He was grandson of Bhavasvamin and 
Laksmi and great-grandson of Kf$nabhatta Dik^ita, and pupiT 
of Ardhanarl^vara Dlk$ita who was his brother (Hultzsch ii. p. 
x). The date of composition of his Tantra-iikhamani, a work 
on MImamsa, is stated to be 1636 A.D. He was, thus, a 
contemporary of Nilakantha Dik$ita, whose Nilakanfha- 
vijaya Campu was also composed in 1636 A.D., and belonged 
to the first half of the 17tb century. In his poem Rukmiiil- 
kalyana (in ten cantos) he states that he composed it 
when Raghunatha, son of Acyuta, was ruling at Tanjore 
and his two dramas Ananda-raghava and Kamaiini-kalaharpsa 
were staged in the court of the same prince. His genealogy 
and a long list of his other works are given in the concluding 
verses of his Kdvya^darparM^ and in his drama Anando'- 
r&ghava \ The Kdvya-darpatjta in ten uUSsas covers generally 
all the topics of Poeticsi while his other work deals specially 
with the poetic figures. Tde ten Ullasas of the Kdvya-darpatfa 

1 Extract in Madras Cat.-xxu no. 12809 and Hultach i, pp. 85-6. 

2 Madras Cat. xui, no. 12495. The Kdvyadarpaifa mentions 26- 
works of the author. 
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deal with (i) Kavya-avarfipa (ii) Sabdartha (iii) Vyafigartba 
(iv-vi) Kavya^bheda (vii) Do$a (viii) Gu^a (ix) Sabdalaipkara 
and (x) Arthalaipkara. The family to which Rajacudama^i 
belonged was known as atirStra-ySjin. Srinivasa Atiratrayijin 
in Aufrecht i. 672a is identical with Rajacudamapi*s father.. 
He lived in Surasamudra in Tondira (i.e, in the region of 
Kanci). Cf Sten Konow. Ind. Drama p. 94. For a list of his 
other works see Hultzsch i, pp. ix-x. and introd, to the Vani- 
vilasa Press ed. of Kamaliru-kalaharma. His &arnkara- 
bhyudaya has also been published by Vanivilasa Press. 
Srirangam. 

82. RaMACANDRA and GUISTACANDRA 
Nafya ddrpana 

(Ed. G. K. Srigondekar and L. B. Gandhi in 2 vols. 

Gaekwad Oriental Ser. Daroda vol. i 1929. Ed. 

based on a single MS ; Peterson v. p. 188) 

A work of this name, but probably not identical, is cited by 
Rahganatha on VikramorvaSiya and Bharatamallika on Bhafti. 
The present work is in four vivekas, dealing with Dramaturgy, 
and mentions twelve varieties of Rupaka and a number of 
Uparupakas. The author Rimacandra was the one-eyed pupil 
of Jaina Hemacandra' of whom Gunacandra was also a pupil. 
He thus flourished between 1100 and 1175 A.D. He also 
wrote two dramatic works respectivly called Raghu-vilasa^ or 
Raghu-vilapa* where he mentions four other works by himself, 
as well as Satya-hariicandra (ed. B. R. Arte. Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay 1898) which gives a curious Jaina version of the 
Harifoandra legend. Ramacandra is said to have been the 
author of a hundred works {prabundha-iata-kSra) \ and no less 

1 Peterson, Report iv, pp. 16-7 ; Btthler’s Hemacandra p. 44. The 
present work was first brought to notice by Sylvain L4vi in JA, cciii. 
1923. P. K. Code (Studiest i, pp. 36-42) places the work at 1150-1170 A-D. 

2 Peterson Report v. 145. 

3 BUhler Kashmir Rep, p. xlix. 
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than eleven of his dramatic works are quoted in the Ni^ya* 
darpam. 


83. RaMACANDRA NYaYAVAGKA 

Kavyorcandrika or AlarttkSra-candrikQ (Aufrecht 
i. lOla, 778b), with commentary called Alarfikdra- 
manju9& 

(ed. Comilla 1885 ; ed. Dacca 1886 with commentary 
of Jagabandhu Tarkavagisa ; ed. Venkatesvara Press, 
Bombay 1912, with commentary AlarpkSra-maHfiisd by 
Ramacandra Sarman who may be the author himself) 
A Bengal writer described as son of Vidyfinidhi. Is 
he identical with Nyayavagi^a Bha|lacarya, author of the 
Kavya-manjari commentary on the KuvalaySnanda (see abovo 
p. 229)7 


84. RAMA SARMAN or RAMA KAVI 

Nayikd'Varpana in 42 stanzas {Madras Cat. xxii, 
no. 12901). 

85. RAMA SUBRAHMAI^YA 

AlarftkSra-idstra-sarjtgraha (Hultzsch 1562) or 
Alamkdra-idstra-vilasa {Madras Trm II C 1802, 1805 ; 
extract) 

The author, also called Ramasubba. belonged to Tiruvisa- 
lore. He seems to be a very recent author, who appears to 
have also written some philosophical works noticed in the 
Catalogues cited above. 

86. RAMA SUDHI or SUDHXSVARA 

Alarrtkara^muktdvati 

(Ed. with Ratna-iobhQkara comm, of KfSpa SGri in 
Telugu script, Vizagapatam 18^7-98) 

The author was son of N^siipha. 
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87. LAK$M1DHARA DIKSITA 

a. Alarjtkara-mukt&yati (Aufrecht i. 32a)^ 

b. Rasa-manjan, cited by himself in his commen¬ 
tary on the Gitorgovinda 

c. Bharata-idstra-grantha (BORI MS no. 40 
1916-18)* 

The author was son of YajiLe^vara and Sarvambika (or 
Ambikamba). grandson of Timmaya Somayajin, and brother 
and pupil of Kon^ubhalla. He belonged to the Ka^yapa 
Gotra and bore the surname of Daksipamurti-kiipkara. His 
family came from Cerukflri on the Kf^^a river (in Andhra 
country) which place Hultzsch thinks to be identical with 
modern Peddacerukuru near Bapa(la. He is identical with 
Lak$midharap author of the Prakrit grammar Sadbhdfa^can-^ 
Arikd. He also wrote commentaries on the Anargha-rdghava, 
Frasanna-rdghava and Gita-govinda, In the first of these 
•commentaries it is said that after having led the life of a 
householder for a long time, he travelled to different countries 
and conquered all literary opponents, and then having renoun¬ 
ced the cares of the world he became a sarjinydsin or yaii with 
the name Ramananda or Ramananda^rama. under a Guru 
called Kr$na^rama. Laksmidhara (who is also sometimes called 
Laksma](^abhat(a or Laksmana Suri) was patronised by Tiru- 
malaraja. probably Tirumala I of the third Vijayanagar 
dynasty*, to whom his Sruti-ranjani commentary on Jayadeva's 

1 V. Raghavan (.New Catalogue Cat. i. p. 296) queries whether this 
work is really the Alatfik. muktUvall of Vi^veivara (q.v.). son of Lakfii6[- 
dhara. and refers to ABORlt xviii, 1937. p. 200. 

2 See P. K. Code ABORI xv, 1953, p. 240^2. Mentions BharatSrifava 
and Kavhka^tha-pSia. The Kavi-kanfha-pSia (Madras Cat, xxii, no. 
12802), said to be based on some work of Pingala's, gives misceUaneous 
information about a poet's personal appearance, qualities etc. (cf. RSja- 
iekhara, Kav, MIm. ch. x) ; the name of the author is not known. See 
above under Gauran&rya, p. 278. 

3 Efiiip. 238 Table. He died in 1572 A.D.' 
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Gita»govinda is sometimes attributed'. As the prioce flourish¬ 
ed in the middle of the 16th century, Laksmidhara’s date 
would be the same^. 

88. VALLABHA BHATJA 

Alamkara-kaumudi (ed. Granthamala ii, 1889) 

A short treatise of very recent times, dealing with poetic 
figures, the illustrations being in praise of Rama, 

89. VITTHALESVARA or VITTHALA DIKSITA 

Riti-vfttidaksana (Kielhorn, Central Prov. Cat. p. 104) 

The author, also called Agnikumara, was the second son 
of Vallabhacarya the famous religious reformer, and brother 
of Gopioatha, and father of seven sons. Giridhara, Raghu- 
natha and others. He was born in 1515 A.D. For his other 
works, see Aufrecht i. 572ab, 135a, 225a, iii. 121a. His 
^rngara-rasa-mandana (ed. Mulchand Tulsidas Telivala, with 
a Gujarati trs. Bombay 1919) in ten Ullasas is not a work on 
Srfigara Rasa, but an erotico-religious poem on Radha>Ki$pa 
modelled obviously on Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda and introdu¬ 
cing songs in rhythmic rhymed metres. 

90. VIDYARAMA 
Rasa-dirghika 

(Peterson iii. no. 336 ; for a description of this 
work ?nd extracts see BORI MS Cat. xii. no. 
210, p. 240. MS incomplete) 

Nothing is known of the author, but the work in five 
Sopanas was composed in Samvat 1706 < =1649-50 A. D.). It 
names Kavi-kalpalata as one of the sources. 

1 See Hultzsch 2112 ; SgS ii, pp. 203-S. See also SgS ii. pp. 63-5, 67 ; 
Hultzsch iii, pp. viii-ix. 

2 See K. P. Trivedi, introd. to his ed. of the ^ad-bhSfS-candrikS 
(Bombay Skt. Ser. 1916) pp. 14-17. P. K. Code (ABORI, xv, pp. 24(M2> 
would place him in the 3rd quarter of the 16th century. 
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91. VISVANATHA 

SQhityasudha-sindhu {Vlwaf Catalogue, extract 
23s ; also Jammu Cat. no. 1254) 

This South Indian author, who wrote in Fenares. was 
son of Trimala or Trimalla Deva and grandson of Ananta of 
Dharasura city on the Godavari. Stein’s Kashmirian MS^ 
is dated in 1602 A.D.* He quotes at the beginning of his 
work from Mammata and Bhoja. and elsewhere cites Candi- 
dasa (probably the same as the commentator on Mammata) 
and Mahimabhatta. The work is in eight tarahgas. Vi^vanatha 
also wrote a drama called Mrgahka-lekhd*, a MS of which is 
dated Samvat 1664 (=1608 A.D.). 

92. VISVANATHA NYAYA-for SIDDHANTA-) 

PA51CANANA 

A larnkara-parifkdra 

This work is mentioned under Vi§vanatha Nyaya-panca- 
nana i-j S. C. Vidyabhushana’s Indian Logic p. 479 (also p. 
392), The author was son of Vidyanivasa Bhattacarya and a 
brother of Rudra Vacaspati. He composed his well known 
Vai^e$ika treatise Bhd^a-pariccheda in 1634 A.D. and also 
wrote a Pingala-prakdlikd. He was a native of Navadvipa 
(Bengal) and an adherent of the Navya Nyaya school of 
Raghunatha Siromani. See H. P. Sastri in JASB vi. 1910. 
p. 313. 

1 Jammu Cat. p. xxix. 

2 Stein speaks of a MS ^'transcribed from an autograph copy of the 
author. In the colophon referring to this original copy, which is added 
by another hand at the end of the lammu MS, the date sarpvat 1659 
(=A.D. 1602) can be made out with difSculty.” 

3 Sten Konow, Ind. Drama p. 113. The work has been published in 
the Sarasvati Bhavana Text Series, Benares. 
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93. VISVESVARA KAVICANDRA 
CamatkSra-candrikd, 

{IOC vii, p. 1507 ; Madras Trm Cat, 1916-19^ 
1918-19. R 2679) 

The author, a prot6g6 of SiAga-bhupala (1330 A. D.) wrote 
this Work in eight Vilasas or chapters on principles of rhetoric, 
the illustrative verses being in praise of the author’s patron 
{siinhabhupdlarkirti-sudhd-sara-iitcdS^, He gives seven elements 
of Camatkara in poetry, and the ndmes of the chapters will 
sufficiently illustrate its scope. They are as follow: (i) Varna. 
Pada and Pada-do$as (ii) Vakya and Vakya-dosas (iii) Artha 
and Artha-dosas; varieties of composition (iv) Gunas ; 
Riti. Vrtti. Paka and Sayya (v) Rasa (vi) SabdSlaipkaras (vii) 
Arthalamkaras and (viii) Ubhayalamkaras. The work is note¬ 
worthy as one of the few Alamkara-treatises which generally 
follow Bhoja ; but the author does not do so in respect of the 
treatment of Rasa, eight of which he accepts, dismissing iSanta. 
Four RItis are recognised, and called Asamasa, Madhyama- 
samasa, Atidirgha-samasa and Mi^ra. He anticipates later 
writers in describing Rasa as Lokottarahlada. Anubhavaika- 
vedya and Vigalita-vedyantara. It is perhaps the first 
work which makes an approach through Camatkara, on the 
basis of which poetiy is classified into three groups: Camat- 
kari (Sabda-citra), "karitara (Artha-citra and Gunibhuta- 
vyaAgya) and ^karitama (VyaAgya-pradhana). For detailed 
information and estimate of the work see V. Raghavan. 
i4BOi2/.xvi (1934-35). pp. 131-39. 

94. VISVESVARA BHATJA 

a. Alafjikdra^kaustubha 

(with his own gloss, ed. Sivadatta and K.P. Parab, 

Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1898) 

b. Alamkara^muktavali (ed. Vtsnuprasad Bhandari. 

Cfaowkhamba Skt. Ser. Benares 1927) 
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c. AlatnkSrarikulaypradipa (ed. Visnuprasad Bbandari, 

Chowkhamba Skt. Series, Benares 1923) 

d. Kavindra-karnabharana (ed- in Kavyam31S 

Gucchaka viii, 1891) 

e. Rasa-candrikS (ed. Visnuprasad Bhandari, Chow* 

khamba Skt. Series, Benares 1926) 

The author was son of Lak^midhara. He was born in 
Almoda ; hence he is called Parvatlya. He flourished in the 
first half of the 18th century and died about its middle^ at the 
age of 34. In the first work, the author refers to two dramas 
called Srhgdra^manlari {satfakaY p. 347 and Rukmiifi-pari’’ 
ifaya pp. 381, 387 by himself ; and the latest writers that he 
quotes appear to be Appayya Diksita and Jagannatha (both 
cited extensively). He cites also Mallinatha (p. 69) as a 
commentator on Dandin (see above p. 71). Candidasa (pp. 
125. 166), MaheSvara (p. 49. Ill) who is probably the com¬ 
mentator on Mammata, cited as Nyayalamkara (p. 82). as well 
as a work (p. 157) called Kavya-dUkihi The Nyayapanca- 
nana, so extensively (eleven times) quoted, is probably 
Jayarama Nyayapancanana (q.v.). another commentator on 
Mammata. He gives the name of his elder brother as Uma- 
pati (p. 357). In this work he deals with 61 poetic figures. 
The second work of our author, as he himself says, was 
written as an easier and briefer manual for beginners, after 
his first more extensive work. The third work Alamkara^ 
pradipa deals entirely with poetic figures, enumerated as 119 
and defined with illustrations. The fourth work deals in four 
chapters with enigmatology and Citra-kavya (58 varieties). 
The fifth work deals with the different classes of heroes and 
heroines, and their characteristics. Vi^veivara was a scholiast 
of considerable activity and wrote a commentary called 
VyahgydrthO’kaumudl or Samanjasartha on Bhanudatta's 


1 See KSvyamSli, Gucchaka viii, pp. 31*S2 £n. 

2 Alao quoted in his Rasa^candrikS p. 90. 

3 See above p. 276. 
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Rosa-manjarl (see above p. 249). For his other works, see 
Aufrecht ii. 139b. The Kavyamala editors (Gucchaka viii, 
p. 52) mention two other works Kavya-tilaka and KSvya-ratna 
by Vi^ve^vara. 


95. VISUTUDaSA 

a. SiSu-prabodha Alamkara (AFl 469) 

b. Kavi-kautuka cited by himself in chapter vii of the 

above work 

The author was son of Madhava, The Florentine MS, 
referred to above, contains only chapters 6 and 7, which deal 
with artha-gu^a and iabdalatnkara respectively. 

96. ViRA NaRaYAISTA 

Sahitya-cintamaifii with a commentary 
{Madras Cat. xxii, 12265-68. extract) 

According to the colophon, Vira Narayana is the author ; 
but in the work itself he is in the vocative case and praised, 
as in the Prataparudra. Vamana Bhalta Ba^a' is the real 
author of the work which bears the name of his patron. The 
alleged author seems to be the same as the Red^i prince 
Verna of Kondavidu (end of the 14th and beginning of 
the 15th century), the hero of the prose Vemabhupala-carita 
or Viranardyana-carita of Vamana (or Abhinava) BhaUa 
Bana (ed. R. V. Krishnamachariar. Srivani-vilasa Press 1910). 
There is also a reference to Pedakomafi Vema-bhupala who 
is the same person. A commentary called SrngSrehdipikS o^ 
the Amaru~&ataka is attributed to Viranarayana (Aufrecht ii, 
141b) or Vema-bhupala {ibid i. 609b). The Sahitya-cintbmatp 
(also called ^cuddmai^i) consists of seven chapters* which deal 

1 For VSmana Bhatta B&na, see introd to the Vani Vilas ed. of his 
drama P&rvafi-parinaya, 

2 In the Tanjore CataloguCf ix, no. 5308, p. 4100 the work is 
■described as having thirteen chapters. 
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with (1) dhvam (2) iahd^tha (3) dhvani-bheda (4) iiumbhuta- 
vyahgya (5) doga (6) guw and (7; alarnkSra. Possibly this is 
the work cited under the name S&Mtyarcintamam by Kumara- 
svamin (p. 97) and in the Vftti-varttika (p. 4). 

97. VIRESVARA PAiypiTA (BHATTaCaRYA) 

sumamed Srlvara 

Rasa-ratnavati {IOC iii» 1233/12576, p. 359) 

This Vire^vara is the son of Lak^mapa and father of 
Venidatta, the last of whom, besides being the author of the 
AlarnkdrtKandrodaya^ wrote a commentary on Bhanu’s Rasor 
tarahgi^ (see above p. 250). The present work quotes 
Rudrabbafta's Sfhgara-iilaka, and is limited chiefly to Srflgara- 
rasa and treatment of the Nayikaa. 

98. VECaRaMA NYaYaLAMKaRA 
K&vya-ratnakara 

The author was a Bengal writer, son of Rajarama. He 
mentions this work in his Ananda-tarah^^, which describes 
an itinerary from Chandernagar to Benares (Mitra 305). He 
also wrote a work on Jyoti^a, and is probably identical with 
Veclrama, who wrote a commentary on Devei^vara's Kavi- 
kalpdleUd (see above p. 262). 

99. VENKAPAYYA PRADHaNA 

Alatnkara-mani-darpa^ (Rice 280) 

The author is known as Pradbani Veflkayanmtya of 
Mysore, ca, 1763-80 A.D. 

100. VEl^KATA NARAYAISTA DIKSITA 

Srngdra-sara {Madras Cal, xxii, 12958-9. extract) 

The author, son of Kame^vara Vaidika of the Go^avarti 
family and Lak$mi. refers in this work to his larger ^gdra- 

20 
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xdravafl for foiler treatment. The present work oonsists of 
six ullSsas dealing with (1) kSvya^svarUpa (2) nUyfika-rOyikSf^ 
lakfaffa-vibhSga (3) nSyakSdi-sahUyO'mrUpa^ (4) rasa-bhUva- 
gvarupa (5) caiutvidha-irngiira (6) daktrUpaka-svarupo, The 
author is said to have composed works in eight languages. 

101. VEI^KA'I'aCARYA (also called Kirifi Vehka|icirya) 
surnamed Tarkalaipk&ra Vagifvara 
Alarpkdra’kaustubha 

{New Calalogus Catalogorum i. p. 292^3) 

This writer, son of Apnay&rya IMkgita of Surapuram 
and of the Tirumala Bukkapa^apam Srifaila family, should 
be distinguished from the poet Veftktackrya (author of the 
Vi&vagunadajr&a) who was son of Raghunatha and grandson 
of Appayya. Our author was patronised by Vefkkala, son of 
Pami Nayaka (died in 1802 A.D.). See Jow^rud of Andhra 
Hist. Res. Society xiii, i. pp. 17 and 20-22. 

102. VEliriDATTA &ARMAN. TARKAVAGISA BHATTAr 
CARYA. surnamed Srlvara 

Alarfikdrorcandrodaya {IOC iii. 1198/235) 

This author, son of VireSvara Srivara. also wrote a 
commentary on Bhanudatta's Rasa-tarahgiijfi {q.v.). His 
genealogy is given thus: Mahidhara (a m&ntrika of 
Ka£ipati>->Kalyaiia'>Laksmapa~»Virefvara. He had the 
surname Srivara and belonged to nagacchatra-dhara-dvilottama- 
kula. The Alatfikara-candrodaya is in six ulldsas dealing widi 
(1) kavya-svarapa (2) kavya-vibhaga (3) doya (4) gupa (5) 
alaipkara and (6) upamfi. 

103. SABKHA. SARKHADHARA or SAJKKHACOCIA 
(sometimes called 9A|iKARA), surnamed Kavirajm 
KwA^ktrpafl os KpivUkarpatika^racand 
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{Jammu Cat. no. 113S'(p.267| extract: BORt MS Cat. 
xii. nos. 42-46: extracts. Printed at Durbhanga 
1892) 

The word kavi^karpafl means **the ragged cloth of a poet/* 
and the work is a strange effort at supplying a profuse stock 
of expressions which may be of use in poetic compositions 
lor ideas of frequent occurrence. Various ways of expressing 
one and the same thought are indicated to suit various metres. 
The author, who also wrote the Latakamelaka-prahasana 
(ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab. Nir. Sag. Press. Bombay 
1889). was court-poet of mahamOndalikadhirSja Govinda- 
nfpati. king of Kanyakubja, and wrote in the first half of the 
12th century (about 1113-1143 A.D.). His verses are quoted 
in the anthologies of Sarfigadhara (nos. 155. 3632) and 
Jahlana. and in the Sdhitya-darpatta {ad lii. 219 p. 176, guror 
girdfy panca, anonymously). The verse cited under Karpafika 
in Ksemendra's Aucitya-vicQra (under SI, 15) is attributed to 
Mitfgupta by Kahla^a (iii. 181) and in the SubhagitSvali* 
(3181). 


104. &\MBHUNaTHA 
Alatpkara-laksarfa 

(Peterson v. 407 ; BORl Cat, xii. no. 19. p. 18) 

105. SATAKARl^I 

Cited as a writer on Dramaturgy (on Sutra-dhara) by 
Saipkara in his commentary on Sakuntala 2 , and by S|gara 
Nandin in his ^Btaka-lakfanorratna-kosa (on Sutradbara). 

1 See PelanoB's papesr on Aiuitya-vicSra, IS85. p. 21. Tbereua 
KoW-korpafifU of ^^dlBdiB notioed in Tanjore Cat. vi. no. 

fPP. 2711-14); one of fbew MSS bdonged king Serfoji who aoquirad is 

2 AUod l3Sa. MaMion is alni made of an 
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106. SIVARAMA TRIPATHIN 

a. Rasa^ratruhhSra and its commentary LaksmhvihSra 
(ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka 6. 1890. pp. 118-140 ; 
Jammu Cat. p. 273 (extract) 

b. Alamkara-samudgaka, cited at the end of bis Ravana- 
puravadha, where he gives a list of his own 34 works. 
Stein p. 292, 

For the author, son of Krsnarama and grandson of Triloka- 
candra. and brother of Govindarama. Mukundarama and 
Ke8avarama, see JAOS xxiv 57-63. He appears to be a 
comparatively recent writer, quoting Paribhasendu-iekhara, 
which alone will suflSce to place him in the beginning of the 
18th century. He is identical with the commentator on the 
Vdsavadatta (see Fitzedward Hall, Bibl. Ind. ed. 1859) ; for in 
this commentary he refers to his Rasa-ratna-hdra pp. 4. 9» 
193, 206, 207. The present work, in 100 stanzas, deals with the 
characteristics of rasa and ndyaka-ndyika, and quotes exten¬ 
sively Bhanudatta and Daia-rupaka. For his other works, see 
Aufrecht i. 6S2b, ii. 155b ; also Stein, Jammu Cat. p. 292. He 
also appears to have written a commentary {Visama-padl) 
on Mammata (see above, p. 176) and a work on metrics 
called Kdvya-lakgml-prakaia or ^vihdra^ as well as a 
commentary on the Siddhdnta-kaumudi, called Vidya-vilasa^, 

107. SOBHAKARAMITRA 

Alarfikara-ratnSkara 
(Bd. C. R. Devadhar. Poona 1942) 

The author belonging to Kashmir was son of TrayUvara- 
mitra. The work is written in the form of Sutra (107 in num¬ 
ber), Vftti and illustrations. The poet Ya^askara of Kashmir 
extracted the Sfitras from this work and wrote his Devl-stotra 
for the purpose of illustrating them (Peterson i. pp. 77-78 ; 
extract p. 81). Ratnakaptha (g.v.) appears to have commented 

] See P. K. Gode, Studies in ind. Us. ii, p. 237^1. 
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upon both the Shtras and the Stotra. Jhe date of 
&obhakara is not known, but from the definitions and number 
of Alaipkaras given, be appears to be a comparatively repent 
writer, considerably later than Ruyyaka whom he criticises. 
But as he is quoted by Jagannatha (p. 202 = 5 ii/rii and 
by Appayya iVrtti-varttika, p. 20). he is earlier than the end 
of the 16th century. It appears, however, that Jayaratha in 
his Vimar&ini commentary defends Ruyyaka against Sobha- 
kara*s attacks. Coming after Ruyyaka and preceding Jajaratha 
Sobhakara probably belonged to the end of the 12th or begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century. The work deals entirely with poetic 
figures, the number of which is 109. 

108. SRIKAXTHA 
Rasa-kaumudi 

(Aufrecht i. 494a;=BORl MS no. 303 of 1880-81 ; Cat. xii, 
no, 347, p. 463f. Also H. P. Sastri. Cat. ASB MSS vi. 
no. 4931/8383. p. 481; the MS was copied in Saqivat 
1652=1596 A.D. 

The work combines Sahitya and Sam^ta in ten chapters 
divided into two Khandas. Purva and Uttara. It was 
composed in 1575 A.D. The author was patronised by 
fiatrughna or l^atrufalya Jama (Jam. Sattarsal) of Navanagar 
(1569 to 1608 A.D.).* 

109. SRIKARAMISRA 

Alarnkara-tilaka (Aufrecht i. 32a) 

no. SRINIVASA DIK5ITA 

a. Alamkara-kaustubha (Aufrecht i. 31b) 

b. Kdvya-darpam (Rice 282) 

1 See above p. 235 funder JagannStha). 

2 P. K. Code in ABORi aii. 1931. p. 202-4 ; also xiv, 1933. p. 329 
ace USSCm. BORI, xii. pp. 463-66. 
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c. KHvya-sara-safUffraha (Anfrecht i. 102b ; SCC 

vii 19) 

d. Sahitya-sukfma-sara^ (Rice 244) 

This author may be identical with Ratnakheta ^nii^sa. 
father of Rajacudamani Dik$ita (q.v.). If this were so. then 
the Kavya-darpatw above is the work of his son bearing 
the same title (see above p. 296). mistakenly entered here in 
most catalogues. As the first verse of the third work shows, 
it is three parts: (1) kavya-lak$ana-samgraha (2) varna>sai|i- 
graha and (2) subha$ita-samgraha. It quotes the KSvya- 
prakdia. About 1800 A.D. 

111. SAGARA NANDIN 

Natakchlakfana-ratna-koia 

(Ed. Myles Dillon. Oxford Univ. Press 1937) 

The work is published from Devanagari transcript of a 
unique MS discovered by Sylvain Levi in Nepal.^ As its 
name signifies, the work brings together a number of views of 
different notable writers on important dramaturgic topics. Its 
date^ is uncertain ; but as it cites from RajaSekhara’s Kayyth 
mlmdtjisa (p. 44, vilasa-vinyasa-kramo) it cannot be earlier 
than the first quarter of the 10th century. On the other hand, 
it is known to Rayamukuta (1431 A.D). Vi^vanatha (between 
1300 and 1350) and Bahurupa Mi^ra (later than 1250 A.D.). 
The topics dealt with are: 1. Rupaka and its ten varieties. 2'S. 
Five Avasthas. dialects to be employed, five Artha-prakftis. 
6-10. Five Upak$epakas. five Sanidhis. 21 Prade^as of Saipdhi, 
four Patakasthana, Vrttis and their division. 11. Excellences 
oftheNayaka. 1213. Thirty-six Natya-laksa^as, ten Gupas, 

1 S. Ldvi ia 7^4. xciii, 1923, p. 210f. 

2 For a discussion of date see P. K. Gode in ABORI, xix, 1938, 
pp. 280-88 {Studies, i, pp 48*56); M. Ramkxishna Kavi in NIA ii. 
p. 412-19. For textual study see V. Raghavan in Journai of the Univ. of 
Gauhati iii, 195!, pp. 17-33 and Annals of Orient. Research, MadkM 
Uiiiv..xvi. 1958-59. 
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thirty-four NityilaipkSrai. 14-16. Raias and Bh&vas. 17. 
lypsr of Nayiki and their excellences. 18. Minor forms of 
RRpaka. llie work is important not only for its collection of 
various views on these topics, but also for its citation of 
■a large number of dramatic and dramaturgic works.^ 

112. SAMARAJA DXKSITA 
SfhgSramrta-lahari 

(ed. Kavyamala Guccbaka xiv. MSS: Jammu Cat. no. 

1243 ; Madras Cat, xxii, 12961} 

The author, also called Syamaraja, was son of Narahari 
Bindupurandara. and wrote also Tripurorsundan-manasa- 
pBlana-stotra (ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka ix) and other poems. 
He lived in Mathura at the latter part of the 17th century. 
His son K&marija, whose fyhgSra-kalikd’kdvya is published in 
KSvyamilR Gucchaka xiv, as well as a Prahasana named 
DhUrta»nartaka * was also a poet; while his grandson Vrajanija 
and his great-grandson Jivaraja wrote commentaries on the 
JHasa-mafijan and Rasa-tarangiffi of Bhanudatta respectively 
(9.V.). The present work deals with Rasa, especially SfAgara. 
after Bhanudatta. Our author wrote his drama Srldama-carita 
in 1681 A.D^ for the Bundela-prince Anandaraya. His son 
K&maraja also appears to have written ^ Kavyendu-prakSia 
in 15 Ullksas (Kalis), which is apparently the same work as 
entered anonymously in Bhandaikar, Rep. 1887*91, no. 601 
and in BORl MSS Cat. xii, no. 142, pp. 158-60, which see 
for information about this work. 

Simaraja, who wrote Rati^kalloUrd in 1719iA.D. but who 
does not give his parentage, is probably a different person.* 

1 For aa index of authors and titles, see ed. as above pp. 145-47 and 
P. K. Code as cited above p. 485 fn. As authors on NStye-iSstra are 
mentioned Aimakutta (lines 83,437,2766,2775), Clxtyapa (1.392 ; also 
inentioned in Vfttsyiyaiia's KSnunriitra i. 1.12 : i. 5.22), and Bidara. 

2 Wilson ii. 407; Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 262-63. 

3 SecP.K. Oodein ABOJU x,pp. 158*59. 
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113. SaYA^A 
A lamkOra-sudhSmidhi 

Cited by Appayya Dlksita and Kumarasvluiiin : see above 
p. 225 fn 3. 


114. SUKHADEVA 

Srhgara-lata (Aufrecht i. 661a) 

A bhasa-woik, called Rasarnarvot by Sukhadeva is men-^ 
tioned in Peterson iv, no. 770 (App. p. 29). 

115. SUKHALALA 
Alamkdra-manjari {AFl 213) 

The author, pupil of Gafige^a Mi^ra and his son Hari- 
prasada (q.v.), professes to follow the Karikas of Jayadeva. 
Aufrecht thinks that he must have flourished about 1740 A.D. 
The work begins with upama and takes up rupaka, parinama, 
smftimat, bhrdntimat. satndeha, utpreksd, where the MS 
breaks off. A Kavya called Srhg5ra~mdldt composed in 
Samvat 1801 = 1745 A.D. by Sukhalala. son of Baburaya 
Miira, is entered in Stein 75 and Vlwar Cat, no. 1083 
(extract 230). 

116. SUDHAKARA PUIJ^PARIKA YAJIN 
Srngdra sdrodadhi (Aufrecht iii 137b) 

117. SUDHINDRA YOGIN or YATI 

A lamkara-nikaga 

(Madras Cat, xxii. 12976, extract) 

Alamkara manjarl with commentary. Madhu-dhara by 
Sumatindra 

(Tanjore Cat, ix, 5129-30) 

The Alanikdra-rukafa is a short work on Arthalaipkara. The 
colophon gives the author's name as above ; but in the work 
it is said that the author, following the views of ancient and 
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modern authorities on the subject, deals with and illustrates 
the Arthalamkaras by means of examples eulogising the 
virtues of Sudhindra Yati himself who is made out to be a 
follower of the Madhva sect. He is probably the same as 
Sudhindra Yati, disciple and successor of VijayIndia Yati 
(d. 1623 A. D.)* The Alamkara-nikarsa by Sudhcndr*. in 
Oppert 4797 is probably this work. The AlamkQra-manjarf 
appears to be separate work by Sudhindra Yati in which the 
illustrative verses are in praise of the teacher Vijaylndra. 
Most of the MSS contain the Sabdalamkaras only. There is a 
commentary on this work called Madhu-dhard by Sumatindra. 
a successor of Sudhindra. We are told that Sudhindra was 
living in the Tanjore district in the 17th century. A drama 
called 5u6ha£frd'paririay<i is attributed to Sudhindra Yati in 
Madras Cat. xxi no. 12729 and a drama called Subhadrd- 
dhananjaya to Vijaylndra Yati in ibid no. 12728. 

118. SUNDARA MISRA AUJAGARl 
Ndfya-pradipa (Aufrechti. 284b. 791a) 

The work is dated in 1613 A.D. It is cited by Raghavabhafta 
on Sakuntald (ed. N.S.P. 1886, p. 6). This work repeats 
verbatim a large portion of the Dasa-rupaka (see pref. to Hairs 
ed.). In the work itself the Sdhityordarpana is referred to. 
The author is the same as Sundara Mi^ra who wrote the 
Abhirdmamani-ndfaka in seven acts in 1599 A. D. which is 
mentioned As his own (ABod 137b-138a ; Kielhorn Central 
Prov. p. 68 ; Wilson ii p. 395). See IOC iii. pp. 347-48. 
no. 1199/1148d (extract). 

119. SOMANaRYa 
Nafya- cuddmani 

{Madras Cat. xxii 12998. with a Telugu commentary) 

This is a very recent work on dancing and musics The 

1 See V. Raghavan on Later Saipgita Literature in the Journal of 
Madras Music Acad. iv. 
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author it described as one famottt for oftSvadhUna (attention 
to eight things' at a time). 

120. HARIDASA 
Prastava-ratnakara 

(Weber 827 ; Aufrecht i 360a, ii 212a iii 77a) 
The author was son of Puru^ttama of the Kara^a family, 
and the work is a metrical compilation dealing with kfifn, 
samasya and enigmatic composition in general, as well as 
with miscellaneous subjects including Niti. Jyotisa etc. It 
g^as compiled in 1557 A.D. 

121. HARIPRASADA MATHURA 

a. K&vyartha-gumpha 

(Aufrecht ii. 20b ; BORl MS Cat. zii, no. 

131, p. 145. the MS is dated Saqivat 1775) 

b. KQvydloka 

(Aufrechti. 103a. extract in Peterson iii p. 356-7) 
The second work in seven prakaias is dated in Saipvat 
x734=1728 A.D. A MS of the first work bears the date 1775 
which is possibly the date also of its composition. Hariprasada 
is also author of a work on acara {jnasddi-mrUpai^^t see Peter¬ 
son iv, p. cxxxvii. A Kdvydloka is cited by Appayya in his 
Citra^mlmdifua ; but this must have been an earlier work. The 
Kdvydloka cited by Kumarasvamin p. 73 refers the Dhvanyd- 
loka (p. 221), and is not. as supposed by Haricband Sastri (p. 
27, no. 234) a reference to the present work. The author was 
son of M&thura MiSra GafigeSa (see above under Sukhal&l). 

122. HARIHARA 

a. Sfhgara-bkeda-pradipa (Burnell 59a) 

b. BindvalarpkdrQ, cited in EkdvaB p. 242 

(on Dlpaka) 

One Harihara is referred to in the EkdvaR p. 19 as having 
xeceived amazing wealth from king Aijuna, who is supposed 
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by Bhandarkar and Trivedi (see above p. 206) to be identical 
with Arjunavaiman of M&lava, whose earliest and latest 
known dates are 1211 and 1216 A.D. If this Harihara be 
our author, then his date will be the first quarter of the 13tb 
century. The Srngara-bheda* deals, among other topics, with 
the ten Avasthas of Vipralambha ^figara, as we know from a 
passage which is quoted by ViSve^vara in his Rasarcandrik& 
<p. 55). 

123. HALADHARA RATH A 
Kdvya-iaitva^vicSra 

(H. P. Sastri's Report, 1895-1900, p. 16). 



( 2 ) 


ANONYMOUS WORKS 

We give below a list of some minor works on Alamkara» 
of which the names of the authors are unkown or uncertain: 

1. Alamkdra-karika. Aufrecbt i. 31b. 

2. AlamkSra-kaumudi-vyakhya. Madras Cat. xxii, 12784. 
Neither the name of the author of the original treatise nor 
that of the commentary is given. It treats of poetic figures. 

3. AJamkara-candrika. Rice 284 (Aufrecht i. 32). 

4. Alamkara darpana in Prakrit, consisting of 134 Slokas^ 
devoted to the treatment of poetic figures. Monatsber. Berl. 
Akad. 1874, 282. 

5. Alamkdra-prakarana. Sgi i. no. S2. 

6. Alamkara-prakdSikd. Madras Cat. xxii. 12791. It 
d^als with poetic figures and quotes from the Kdvya- 
prakdia. 

7. Alamkdra-mayukha. Oppert 1754 (Aufrecht i. 32). 

8. Alamkdra-vaddrtha. Sabda*bheda discussion, starting 
with the Sahitya-darpana. HPS i, 12. 

9. Alamkdra-satfigraha. Madras Cat. xxii, 12795. It 
enumerates and classifies the various poetic figures. 

10. Alamkdra-sarvasva. Madras Cat. xxii. 12798 (MS. 
incomplete). The author says that his teacher composed a work 
on Alamkara in praise of king Gopaladeva. It is a treatise 
on the general topics of Alamkara. but the MS is incomplete, 
breaking off with the Guna-prakarana. It appears to be a 
recast of Pratdparudrlya. For the uncertain name of the author 
see V. Raghavan, New Cat. Cat. i. 2976 ; Number of Rasas- 
p. 50. also note in Addendum. 

11. Alarpk&rdnukramariikd. Oppert 5489 (Aufrecht L 
32b). 
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12. Alainkareivara, cited by Sivarama on VasavadattS 
p. 4. 

13. Kavi-kanfha-paia. See above p. 278. 299 fn. Madras 
Cat. xxii. 12802-03. 

14. Kavi-kalpalatika. Burnell 54a. 

15. Kavi-saram-dipika. A work on poetic composition 
by one RatneSvara. H. P. Sastri. Cat. ASB MSS. vi. no. 
4915A/8069. pp. 471-73. 

16. Kavya-kalapa. Aufrecht i. 100b. 

17. Kavya-kaustubha. Oppert ii. 3616 (Aufrecht i. 101a). 

18. Kavya-dipika, Oppert 541, 636 ; Madras Cat. xxii, 
12815. A compilation for beginners. Probably the same as 
Kanticandra's Kdvya-dipika (see below). 

19. Kdvya-pariccheda, Oppert ii. 8727. 

20. Kdvya-ratna. Oppert ii. 6237. See above p. 220. 

21. Kavya-laksaiw. Madras Cat. xxii, 12829. It is based 
on the Karikas of Kdvya-prakdia, but adds a section on 
dramaturgy (cf. Oppert i. 1793 and ii. 6238). 

22. Kdvya-lakfana-vicdra. Madras Cat. xxii, 12979. A 
comparatively modern work on the general topics of Alam- 
kara. citing the Citra-mlmdmsd and the Rasa~gangadhara. 

23. Kdvydmrta-tarahgini. See above p. 177. 

24. Kdvyopadeia, cited by Hemadri on Raghu (Aufrecht 
i. 103a). 

25. DaSarupaka-vivarana. Madras Cat. xxii. 12892, 
This work is not a commentary on the Daia-rupaka, but a 
short treatise, mostly in the nature of a compilation, explain¬ 
ing the characteristics of dramatic composition. It may 
have formed the Nataka-section of some comprehensive work 
on Poetics. It refers to DaSa-rupaka by name. 

26. Nafaka-ratna-koia, cited by Rayamukuta and Bhanuji. 
ABod 182b. This may be the Nataka-lak$apa-ratnako^ of 
Sagara Nandin, see above p. 310. 

27. Ndfakavatara, mentioned by Mohanadksa {q.v.). 
ABod 142a. 
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28. N9pya*darpa^, cited by Raftgan&tha on Vikramor* 
vaHya (ed. NS.P. 1914, p. 7) and Bharatamallika on 
Bhatli ziv. 3. See p. 297, no. 82 above. 

29. NSpya-sarvasva-dipikS. BORl MS no. 41 of 1916-18- 
{Cat. xii, no. 344, p. 453). Purports to be a comm, on the 
so-called Adibharata in S Skandhas, 32 Adhyayas and 221 
Prakaranas, of which a fragment is found in a Mysore MS 
named Adibharata. For an account of this MS and the work 
see S. K. De. The Problem of Bharata and Adi-Bharata in 
Some Problems of Skt. Poetics, Calcutta 1959, pp. 156-76. 

30. Rasa-kalikd, cited by Vasudeva on Karpura-marijari 
(Aufrecht i 494a) For a Rasa-kalika by Rudrabhatpi see V, 
Raghavan Number of Rasas, p.^53f. This work is found in 
two MSS in the Govt. Orient. Library, Madras (nos, R. 2241 
and 3274). It is identical with the work cited by Vasudeva, 
for all the six verses quoted by him are found in it. 

31. Rasa-kaumudi. Peterson v, no. 414. P. K. Gode 
(Col. Oriental Journal iii, pp. 35-37) gives the latter half of 
the 18th century A. D. as the probable date of this anony¬ 
mous work. 

32. Rasa-gandka. Rice 286 (Aufrecht i. 494b). 

33. Rasa-gQndhdra. Aufrecht i. 494b (may be a mistake 
for Rasa-gahgSdhara of Jagannatha), 

34. Rasa-ratndkara, cited by Mallinatha on KirOta ix. 71 
and on Meghaduta (ed. Nandargikar. 1894, pp. 64.67. 85,91). 
Aufrecht. i. 496a (commentary by Hrdayarama Mi8ra). 

35. Rasa-ratna-koia, anonymous, is mentioned in Aufrecht 
L 495b : but it may be Kumbha’s work of the same name (see 
p. 271-72). 

36. Rasa^bindu and Rasamrta-sindhu, Kathvate na 703 
and 707 : BORl MS Cat xii, no. 212. pp. 245-46. 

37. Rasa-viveka. Madras. Trm C 589. (Cf Oppert 
5144). 

38. Rasa^samuccaya. Aufrecht i. 496b. 

39. Rasa-s&gara, cited by MaUinatha on Siiu xv. 89. 

40. Rasorsudhskara, cited by Mallinitha on Roghm vL 
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tt if Rasdr^va^sudhakara of SiAga-bhOpala which MallinStha. 
dlef in his com. on KumSra. For this work see above p. 239. 

41. Rasdkara, cited by Mallin&tha on Meghchduta (ed. 
ibid, p. 87.97). 

42. Rasika-sarvasva, cited by Nariyapa on Glta-gcvinda 
V. 2; also by Rucipati in his comm, on Anargha-rdghava 
(NSP ed.) p. 13. 

43. Rohasyn. probably an abbreviation of some more 
definite tide, cited by Mallin&tha on Kirdta iii. 40. xiv. 40. on 
iiSu xiii. 10. 

44. Srhgara-kaustubha. Rice 288 (Aufrecht i. 660b). 

45. Sfhgdra<androdaya, cited in PrastSva^cintSmaigi, 
Weber i. p. 229. 

46. Srbgara-tarahgiiffi. Oppert 2465: Rice 288 (= 
Aufrecht i. 660b). 

47. drngSra-pavana. Oppert 5766 (Aufrecht i. 661a). 

48. &rhgara-mafii€trl. Aufrecht i. 661a. 

49. SffigSra-vidhi. Oppert 5680 (Aufrecht i. 661a). 

50. SrhgSra-ratnakara, Aufrecht ii. 158a. 

It is not always clear, from the citations or descriptions 
in the catalogues, whether some of the works on Rasa and 
firfig&ra noted here are really works on Poetics or partake of 
the nature of erotic Kavya. But care has been taken to ex¬ 
clude the latter wherever possible. 

Among recent publications (in Sanskrit) on Poetics, pro¬ 
duced late in the 19th century, may be mentioned: 

(1) Alarrikdra-sutra by Candrakanta Tarkalaqikara, a 
Bengal Pandit who lived within living memory. (Publ. Cal¬ 
cutta 1899). 

(2) Yaiovanta-yaio-bhusana by Pandit RSmakarna in 
praise of a native prince of Rajaputana of that name. (Publ. 
Godhapur 1897). 

(3) AlatfikSra-marfi^hara by Sr!kr$na Brahmacarin. pub¬ 
lished in Mysore Govt. Oriental Series in 4 vols. nos. 51. 85. 
6lti72. The author is called Kr^nabrahmatantra Parakila- 
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svamin. a recent pontiff of the Parakala Srivai$pava Math in 
Mysore. 

(4) Kavya-dipika of Kanticandra Mukhopadhyaya Vidya- 
ratna (ed, Calcutta 1870. 1886. with a comm, by Jivananda 
Vidyasagar 1919 ; ed. Haridatta Sastri. Lahore 1939f with 
Skt. and Hindi commentary). It is a compilation for begin¬ 
ners from Mammata and other authors by a modern writer 
belonging to the 19th century. 

(5) Alamkara’Sara-manjari with Skt. text and Hindi 
comm, by Narayan Sastri Khiste, ed. Narahari Sastri Thatte. 
Chowkhamba Skt. Series 1933. 



CONCLUSION 


( 1 ) 

An attempt bas been made in the foregoing pages not only 
to indicate the diversity as well as immensity of Sanskrit 
Alamkara literature, but also to settle its relative chronology 
as a workable basis for an historical treatment. If we leave 
aside its unknown beginnings and Bharata. the historic period 
of its growth covers broadly a thousand years from 800 to 
1800 A.D. It is marked by a speculative activity, surprising 
alike for its magnitude and its minuteness. This activity in 
its early stage centres in Kashmir, to which place belong 
most of the famous and original writers on Poetics. We do not 
indeed know the place of origin of the two earliest writers. 
Bharata and Bhamaha, but immediately after them we find 
Vamana, Udbbata, Rudrata, Mukula. Anandavardhana, 
Lollafa, Bhatfa Nayaka. Abhinavagupta, K$emendra. Kuntaka. 
Mamma(a and Ruyyaka flourishing in Kashmir. The only 
important exception is found in Dandin w'ho was probably a 
South Indian writer. Coming to later times we find the study 
extending itself to Central India, Gujarat, the Dekkan and 
Bengal. In South India, no doubt, this study was kept alive 
by a succession of brilliant, if not very original, writers ; but 
these contributions of later times, though greater in bulk and 
sometimes superior in a certain acuteness, never supersede the 
volume of original work done in Kashmir, which may be fit¬ 
tingly regarded as the home-land, if not the birthplace, of the 
Alamkara-Sastra. The writers of Central India. Gujarat, the 
Dekkan and Bengal only carry on the tradition, as well as 
acknowledge the authority, of the Kashmirian originators of 
the discipline. 

( 2 ) 

Although our history covers a period of more than a 
thousand years, it is yet marked by several well-defined stages. 

21 
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With the date of ADandavardhana. we arrive for the first 
time at a distinct landmark in its chronology as well as its 
history ; and we may take it as the central point from which 
we may proceed backward and forward, although the system 
of Anandavardhana itself was raised to almost exclusive re¬ 
cognition by the classical work of Mammata. The mutual 
relation of this system to the other systems flourishing before 
and after Anandavardhana furnishes the best and safest cri¬ 
terion for the orientation of the divergent streams of thoughts 
and tendencies, which gather together in one clear, dominant 
and finally authoritative doctrine in Mammata. Indeed, one 
of the obvious objects of Anandavardhana’s work: was not 
only to fix the new principle of Dhvani in poetry, but also to 
work up and rationalise into a synthetic and comprehensive 
system the already accumulated ideas, elaborated by previous 
thinkeis but flowing through different channels in the res¬ 
pective systems of Bhamaha, Vamana and the post-Bharata 
dramaturgic Rasa-writers ; while Mammata gathered the 
results up and uttered them in the convenient and concise 
form of a systematic text-book. 

( 3 ) 

Although in Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara, the earliest known 
work on Poetics, we meet for the first time with a more or less 
systematic scheme of Poetics, there is enough evidence to 
show that it must have been preceded by a period, covering 
perhaps several centuries, of unknown beginnings. All that 
we know of this period consists of glimpses of rhetorical 
speculations, such as we find in Bharata, in the recorded 
opinions of (or stray references to) pre-Bhamaha writers like 
Medhavin, or in such treatises on Alainkara as was presumab¬ 
ly utilised by the Kavya-poeis in general and by Bhatti in 
particular. This period begins with the enumeration and 
definition of only four poetic figures, ten Gunas and ten Do$as, 
but ends with the elaborate characterisation of thirty-eight 
independent figures in Bbafti* But what is important to note 
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in this period is Bharata*s more or less elaborate exposition 
of Dramaturgy, and incidentally of Rasa, which element how¬ 
ever. is considered not in relation to Poetry and Poetics, but 
in connexion with Drama and Dramaturgy. 

This is followed by a comparatively brief but important 
period of extraordinary fertility and creative genius, beginning 
with Bhamaha and ending with Anandavardhana, in which 
we find most of the fundamental problems of Sanskrit Poetics 
discussed and settled in their general outlines. We have, on 
the one hand, Bhamaha. Udbhata and Rudrata. devoting them¬ 
selves to the consideration of those decorative devices of poetic 
expression which are known as Alaipkaras (poetic figures), 
and confining theniselves chiefly to an external art or theory 
of adornment, from which the discipline itself takes its name 
and its original tradition. Dapdin and Vamana, on the other 
hand, emphasise in poetry the objective beauty of representa¬ 
tion realised by means of what they call Marga or Riti 
(roughly ‘diction’) and its constituent excellences, the ten 
Gunas. Both these systems, which emphasise respectively 
the elements of Alamkara and RIti in poetry, content them¬ 
selves with the working out of the outward forms of 
expression, the advantages of which were considered sufficient 
for poetry. They point out the faults to be avoided and the 
excellences to be attained, and describe the poetical embellish¬ 
ments which should enhance its beauty, insomuch so that 
the whole discipline came to receive the significant designa¬ 
tion of Alamkara-[§astra or the Science of Poetical Embellish¬ 
ment 

Side by side with these early writers, however, we have 
the commentators on Bharata (like Lollafa. Safikuka and 
others) who were bringing into prominence the aesthetic 
importance of Rasa, the consideration of the moods, senti¬ 
ments and feelings, which we find reacting upon and influen¬ 
cing even the theorists of rival persuasion (e.g. Dandin, 
Udbhafa, Vamana and Rudrata) who betray themselves more 
and more alive to the significance of this element in poetry. 
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But the discussion of Rasa appears to have been, so far, 
confined chiefly to the sphere of the dramatic art. and its 
bearings on poetry were not fully realised until the 
Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana had come into the field. 

These new theorists, headed by Anandavardhana, maintain 
that no system of Poetics, like no system of Dramaturgy, can 
entirely ignore the moods, feelings and sentiments as essential 
factors in poetry, and must therefore find an important place 
for Rasa in its scheme. What was thus already established 
in the drama was taken over and applied to poetry, profoundly 
modifying, as it did, the entire conception of the Kavya. The 
Rasa came to be considered as the “essence*’ iatman) of 
poetry ; and in order to harmonise it in poetic theory, the new 
school evolved a theory of “suggestion” {dhvani) as the means 
of its expression. Not satisfied, however, with working up 
the concept of Rasa into their system, the new theorists 
devoted themselves to the examination of the already 
accumulated ideas of Alamkara and Riti (with its constituent 
Guna and Dosa). with a view to correlate them to the new 
idea of Dhvani (and Rasa), and thus by synthesis evolve a 
comprehensive theory of Poetics. 

The interval between Anandavardhana and Mammafa 
was taken up in settling precisely the details of the new 
system, which was raised to almost exclusive recognition by 
the final text-book of Mammata. Its success was so complete 
that the new concept of Dhvani was unquestionably accepted 
by most later writers, and the systems which emerged after 
Mammafa could no longer be strictly regarded as entirely 
independent systems. 

( 4 ) 

But a new theory, however systematic or comprehensive, 
is never accepted without some opposition. Ananda- 
vardhana’s system, no doubt, absorbed and overshadowed 
in course of time all the earlier systems ; but in the interval 
between Anandavardhana and Mammafa, while it was still 
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Striving for supremacy, we find a few vigorous but short-lived 
reactionary movements which refused to accept Ananda- 
vardfaana's new interpretation. Thus, we have Kuntaka who 
strove to make Bhamaha's concept of Vakrokti elaborate and 
comprehensive enough to include the new ideas ; Bhatfa 
Nayaka who raised his voice on behalf of the Rasa-systems 
against their acceptance ; and Mahimabhatta who attempted 
to settle the new concept of Dhvani with the technical process 
of logical inference. All these writers, however, do not deny 
the newly established doctrine of Dhvani. but they try to 
explain it in terms of already recognised ideas. In spite of 
these nonconformist schools, however, whose feeble opposi¬ 
tion languished for want of support even in the time of 
Mammata. the system of Poetics, as finally outlined by 
Anandavardhana and worked out in detail by Mammata and 
his followers, was established without question in almost all 
writings from the 12th century downwards. Here and there 
we have some surviving exponents of some old tradition, like 
the Vagbhatas or the followers of Bhoja, as well as specialised 
departments which stood apart like the group of Kavi-^ik$a- 
writers or the erotic Rasa-writers; but in the main, the 
creative days of the science were over, and no new theory 
forthcoming, the system of Anandavardhana. as represented 
by Mammata. reigned supreme, even* influencing, to an 
obvious extent, the writers who would pretend to stand apart- 

( 5 ) 

These considerations, which will become clearer as we 
proceed m our study of details in the next volume of this work 
will enable us to fix the rough outlines of the history of 
Sanskrit Poetics and divide it. for convenience of treatment, 
into several periods in conformity to chronology and the 
stages of development through which its doctrines passed. 
The dim beginnings of the discipline, like the beginnings of 
most other departments of Indian speculation, are hidden 
from us, until it issues forth in the works of Bharata and 
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Bhamaha in a more or less seH-conscious form. Then starts 
a period, ending with Anandavardhana, which may be 
characterised as the most creative stage in its history, a stage 
in which the dogmas and doctrines of the different systems 
were formulated and settled in their general outlines, giving us 
at least four different systems which emphasise respectively the 
theories of Rasa, of Alainkara, of RIti and of Dhvani in 
poetry. To-this period belong Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrata, 
Dandin and Vamana, the commentators on Bharata (Lollata. 
Sahkuka and others), the Visnu-dharmottara and Agrthpura^ 
and lastly, the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana. Between 
Anandavardhana and Mammata, we have a third definitive 
period which ends with the ultimate standardisation of a 
complete scheme of Poetics, with the Dhvani-theory in its 
centre, in which the divergent gleams of earlier speculations 
are harmonised into a focus, and which finds itself finally set 
forth in a well-defined and precise form in the text-book 
of Mammata. To this period also belong reactionary 
theorists, like Kuntaka and Mahimabhatta, as well as Bhoja 
who carries on the same tradition as that of the Agni-purana, 
and Dhananjaya who writes on Dramaturgy. The period 
which follows this is necessarily a scholastic period of critical 
elaboration, the chief work of which consists in summarising 
and setting forth in a systematic form (generally after 
Mammata) the results of the final speculations, and also in 
indulging in fine distinctions and hair-splitting refinements on 
minute questions. This stage, therefore, is marked by great 
scholastic acumen, if not by remarkable originality or creative 
genius ; but at the same time it denotes a progressive dete¬ 
rioration of the study itself. The branching-off of some 
specialised and practical grou[^ of writers from the main 
stem is to be explained as due rather to this degenerate 
spirit of the times than to any real split in the domain of 
poetic theory or to any desire for independent thinking. Jt 
is also the age of numberless commentators, and of com¬ 
mentators on commentators, who busied themselves with the 
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hardly inspiring task of explanation, of expansion or restric¬ 
tion of the already established rules. We nave also now a 
number of popular writers who wanted to simplify the 
study for general enlightenment, the lowest stage being 
reached when we come to the manuals and scbool-books of 
quite recent times. 


( 6 ) 

We may. therefore, conclude here by broadly indicating 
he bearings of the chronological results of this volume on our 
enquiry in general, in the light of which (as well as in the light 
of what follows in the next volume) we may tentatively put 
torward a rough division of the different periods of our history, 
noting the different groups of writers comprised in them, with 
a view to facilitate the study of the problems which will con¬ 
front us in the next volume: 

I. From unknown Beginnings to Bhamaha. (Formative 

Stage). 

II. From Bhamaha to Anandavardhana. Circa middle of the 

7th to the middle of the 9th century. (Creative 
Stage). 

(1) Bhamaha, Udbhafa and Rudrafa {alamkara- 

theory). 

(2) Dandin and Vamana (ri/i-theory). 

(3) Lollata, Sahkuka. Bhafta Nay aka and others 

{rasa-theory). 

(4) The Visnu-dharmottara and Agru-purdm. 

(5) The Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana {dhvarti- 

theory). 

in. From Anandavardhana to Mammata. Circa middle of 
the 9th to the middle of the lUh century. (Dehnitive 
Stage). 

(1) Abhinavagupta 

(2) Kuntaka 

(3) Rudrabhai^ 

(4) Dhananjaya and Dhanika 
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(5) Bhoja 

(6) Mahimabhatfa 

IV. From Mammafa to Jaganoatha. Circa middle of the 
11th to the 18th century. (Scholastic Stage), 

(1) Mammala, Ruyyaka and Vi^vanatha (including 

Hemacandra, Vidyadhara, Vidyanatha, Jaya- 
deva, Appayya and' others). 

(2) The Vagbhatas and Ke^ava MiSra. 

(3) The writers on Rasa, especially Srfigara: Sarada* 

tanaya. Sifiga-bhupala, Bhanudatta, Rupa 
Gosvamin and others. 

(4) The writers on Kavi-Sik$a: Raja^ekhara,. 

K$emendra, Arisimha and Amaracandra^ 
Devesvara and others. 

(5) Jagannatha. 


( 7 ) 

Looking at the question from another point of view, we 
may classify the systems of Poetics broadly into (1) Pre- 
dhvani (2) Dhvani and (3) post-Dhvani systems, taking 
Dhvani-theory as the central landmark. In the Pre-dhvani 
group, we include all writers (flourishing before Ananda- 
vardhana), mentioned in Groups 1 and II above, with the 
exception of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, with 
whose names the Dhvani'system is associated. In the 
Post'dhvani systems may be comprised the followers 
of the Dhvani'system from Mammata to Jagannatha. together 
with reactionary or unorthodox authors like Kuntaka or 
Mahimabhatta, as well as the* writers on SfAgara and on Kavi- 
^ik$a. On the other hand, the systems of Poetics have been 
grouped, on the basis of the particular theory emphasised 
by a particular group of writers, into (1) the Rasa School 
(2) the Alamkara School (3) the Riti School and (4) 
the Dhvani School. The convenience of this classification 
is obvious, but it is doubtful whether we may safely apply 
the term ‘'school" to indicate affiliation to a particular 
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system of opinion,' when we consider that one has to admit 
a great deal of mutual and (to a certain extent) inevitable 
contamination of the different “schools'*, which makes the 
existence of any particular school by itself almost impossible. 
Thus, the “Dhvani School** admits Rasa and Alaipkara as 
important factors of poetry, which are thus not exclusively 
monopolised by the so-called Alaqikara and Rasa Schools. 
It is doubtful, again, if a Rasa School, properly so-called 
was at all founded by Bharata, who is taken as its original 
exponent, or a similar Alaipkara School by Bhamaha. All 
that we can say is that Bharata and Bhamaha laid stress on 
the elements of Rasa and Alamkara which became in course of 

1 Sovani in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume pp. 387£. Reliance 
has been placed on Ruyyaka’s review of previous opinions and 
Samudrabandha's classification. But Ruyyaka only takes the concept of 
dhvani or prattyamSna artha as the starting point and considers how far 
it was accepted, explicitly or implicitly, by his predecessors. Samudra- 
bandha. commenting on this passage, speaks of five pak$as or theses, 
including the dhvanHheory (which he calls the last paksa) with which 
his author identifies himself. His classification is based upon the 
conventional theory that poetry consists of a “special” disposition of 
word and its sense {visi^fa iabda and artha). This speciality, in hia 
opinion, may be realised by putting emphasis on their (1) dharma 
(inherent characteristic) (2) vyapara (operation) and (3) vyaii.gya 
(suggestiveness). In the first case, the dharma may proceed from 
alamkara and guna (i.e. rlti). In the second case, the vySpSra may 
consist of bhaniti-prakara or bkogikaraija. Thus, we get five standpoints 
associated respectively with the names of Udbhata, V&mana, Kuntaka. 
Bhatta NSyaka and Anandavardhaoa. This classification, though very 
significant, is obviously overlapping and historically incorrect. The 
vyahiand, it may be objected, which is taken as one of the bases of 
differentiation, is admittedly as much a vySpSra as bhatfiti postulated 
by Kuntaka. Besides, Kuntaka, as a matter of fact, developes Bhfimaha’s 
idea of vakrokti as bhaifithvaicitrya and therefore may be properly 
included among those who put emphasis on alaipkSra. Similarly, Bhatta 
Nftyaka describes bhoga as a peculiar function (dharma) or process 
by which Rasa is said to be realised ; and tnerefore be is in reality 
an exponent of the Rasa-tbeory as an interpreler of Bharata's dictum 
on Rasa. 
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time established ideas in the realm of Poetics. As a rule, 
each great writer who puts forward, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, a new theory, takes over from his predecessors 
those ideas which have stood the test of criticism and which 
he can combine in a self-consistent system of his own. In 
this way, really valuable ideas have been generally adopted, 
although sometimes other ideas, perhaps of the same author, 
have by common consent been rejected. This is illustrated by 
the case of the Vakrokti-jivitakara, whose theory of Vakro- 
kti was universally rejected, although the main principle 
(analysis of an Alamkara) for which he was contending is 
accepted by Ruyyaka and others. It is not maintained here 
that the history of Sanskrit Poetics consists of only one 
stream of development, and that within it we have mere 
currents and counter-currents. The latter were indeed 
very important, but they never succeeded in forming into 
separate rivers; and the different channels originating 
independently or breaking away from the main course 
ultimately merge into one dominant and clear stream. 
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BOR/ss Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona. 

Aufrecht^Th. Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum Mii. Leip¬ 
zig 1891-1903. 

Aufrecht*s Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Sans- 
ciiticorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae. Oxonii 1864. 

y4F/=Aufrecht*s Florentine Sanskrit MSS. Leipzig 1892. 

A Leip—Autitcht*s Katalog der Sanskrit-Handschriften der 
Universitats-Bibliothek zu Leipzig. Leipzig 1901. 

BendalWC. BendalFs Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the 
British Museum. London 1902. 

Bhandarkar. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Reports on the search of 
Sanskrit MSS are quoted with refeicnce to the particular 
years of operations, as indicated on the respective title- 
page of the Reports. Other lists by him are cited as in 
Aufrecht. Sridhar Bbandarkar’s Reports and Catalogues 
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Bibl. Ind.:?Bibliotheca Indica Series of Sanskrit publication. 

Bik, or Bikaner =:Rajendralal Mitra’s Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS in the Library of the Maharaja of Bikaner. Calcutta 
1880. 

BORl Cat. MSS=?. K. Code’s Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Govt. Collections of MSS deposited at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. Volume xii deals with MSS 
of Alamkara and Nalya. 

BSOS or BSOi45= Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and 
African) Studies. 

Br. Mus.=British Museum. 

BSS=:Bombay Sanskrit Series. Ben. S. $.=Benares Sanskrit 
Series. 

Burnell or Tanjore Catalogue=B\une\Yf Classified Index to 
Sanskrit MSS in the Palace at Tanjore. London 1880. 
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Also P. P. S. Sastri’s revised Catalogue of the same collec¬ 
tion, esp. vol. ix which deals with Alaipkara (1930). 
Srirangam 1928>31. 

Comm.s=:Cominentary. 

Deccan Coll. Cai.=Sridhar Bhandarkar’s Catalogue of MSS 
deposited in the Deccan College. Bombay 1888. 

Ed.=edition or edited. £/=sEpigraphia Indica. 

F or f=followiDg. Fn=Footnote 

Ggi4=Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GiV=Nachrichten der Gottingischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften. 

Hall /n</ex=Hairs Contribution towards an Index to the 
Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical Systems. Calcutta 
1851 

HPS or H. P. Sastri=Haraprasad Sastri’s Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS. Second Series. i>iv. Also his Report 1895-1900. 
Also his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol. vi. 

H5P=History of Sanskrit Poetics by P. V. Kane, prefixed to- 
his ed. of the Sahitya-darpana. 3rd ed. Bombay 1951. 

HultzschsE. Hultzsch’s leports on Sanskrit MSS in 
Southern India, i, 1895 ; ii. 1896 ; iii, 1905. Madras 1895- 
1905. 

M=Indian Antiquary. IHQ=Indian Historical Quarterly. 

IOC=J. Eggeling’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the India 
Office Library. Part iii deals with works on Alamkara. 
London 1891. 

Journal A»iatique. 

JAOS=JoutdaI of the American Oriental Society. 

Jil5B=Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

JRilS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

/BRi4’5=Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

JDI.=:Journal of the Department of Letters. Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. 

JOI=Journal of Oriental Institue, Baroda. 
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JOi{=Journa] of Oriental Research. Madras. 

Kashmir R€p.=G.B\MtT's Detailed Report of a Tour in 
search of Sanskrit MSS in Kashmir. Rajputana and 
Central India (Extra no.1877). Bombay 1877. As 
regards Biihler’s other Reports and Lists, the references 
are as in Aufrecht. 

Kathavate=A. V. Kathavate's Report on the Search of 
Sanskrit MSS in the Bombay Presidency during 1891-95. 
Bombay 1901. 

Kavyamala-^Kavyamala Series published by the Nirnay Sa- 
gar Press, Bombay. 

KBod a A. B. Keith’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Bod¬ 
leian Library, Appendix to vol. i. Oxford 1909. 

Kielhorn. 1880-81=F. Kielhorn’s Report on the search 
of Sanskrit MSS in the Bombay Presidency during the year 
1880-81. Bombay 1881. 

Kielhorn, Central Prov. Car.=Kielhorn’s Classified Alpha¬ 
betical Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Central Provinces. 
Nagpur 1874. Kielhorn’s other reports and lists are cited 
as in Aufrecht. 

KM=Kriv>amala publications in 14 Gucchakas, also referred 
to as Kavyamala in parts. 

Cur. = A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in 
the Govt. Oriental MSS Library. Madras, by S. Kuppu- 
svami Sastri Vol xxii (dealing with works on Alamkara). 
Madras 1918. 

Madras Trm A, B and C=A Triennial Catalogue of MSS, 
collected during the Triennium 1910-11 and 1912-13 for the 
Govt. Oriental MSS Library. Madras, by M. Rangacarya 
and S. Kuppusvami Sastri. Vol i (A. B. C). Madras 1913. 
Also vol. iv 1928 ; vol. v 1932 etc. 

Mitra=Rajendralal Mitra's Notices of Sanskrit MSS. i-x. 
Calcutta 1871-90. 

NSP or N.S.P.—Nirnay Sagar Press. Bombay, and its 
edition of Sanskrit works. 

Oppert=G. Oppert’s Lists of Sanskrit MSS in the Private 
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Libraries in Soutbein India, i. Madras 1880 ; ii, Madras 
1885. 

Our Heritage of the Postgraduate Research Dept. 
Calcutta Sanskrit College. 

Peterson=P. Peterson’s Reports on the search of Sanskrit 
MSS. as follow: i Detailed Report 1882-83 ; ii 1883-84 ; 
iii 1884-86 ;iv 1886-92 ; v 1892-95 ; vi 1895-97. Bombay 
1883-99. 

Rep.=Report. 

Rice=L. Rice's Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in Mysore and 
Coorg. Bangalore 1884. 

Raghavan. W=The Number of Rasas and Some Concepts of 
the Alamkara Sastra. Adyar Library. Madras 1940 and 
1942. 

Regnaud=Regnaud’s Rhetorique Sanskrite. Paris 1884. 
Sb.der Preuss. i4/:a^ = SitzuDgsberichte der Kdniglich Preus- 
sischeo Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Sb. der Wiener — Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. 

<SCB=Lists of Sanskrit. Jaina and Hindi MSS deposited in the 
Benares Sanskrit College, comprising collections 1897-1901. 
1904-05. 1909-10, 1911-12, 1912-13.1914-15. Allahabad. 
Separately published 1902-15. 

SCC—Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College by Hrisikesa Sastri and Sivacandra Guin. 
Vol vii (dealing with Alamkara works). Calcutta 1904. 
$g.$=Sesagiri Sastri's Reports on the search of Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS. Madras, i. 1898 ; ii. 1899. 

^/=l§loka. 

Sten Konow—Sten Konow's Indische Drama (in the Grundriss 
Series). Berlin and Leipzig 1920. 

Stein or Jammu Cat.=M. A. Stem's Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS in the Raghunath Temple Library of the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir. Bombay 1894. 

Ulwar=P. Peterson's Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Library 
of the Maharaja of Ulwar. Bombay 1892. 
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TFBod=Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Bodleian Library 
vol. ii, begun by M. Winternitz and completed by Keith. 
Oxford 1905. 

Weber as A. Weber's Verzeichnis der Sanskrit und Prakrit 
Handschriften der Konigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin. 1. 1853 ; 
II, pt. i 1886, pt. ii 1888. pt. iii 1892. Berlin 1853-92. 
lPi{/45=Winternitz's Catalogue of South Indian Sanskrit 
MSS in the Royal Asiatic Society. London 1902. 
1FZKM=Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
Z£>MG=Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesells- 
chaft. 

Obvious abbreviations ot texts referred to (e.g. Kav. prak.^ 
Kavya-prakasa) are not given in this list; but the texts are 
often quoted only with the author’s name, eg. Dandin= 
Dandin’s Kavyadaria. Other Reports and Catalogues are 
cited as in Aufrecht. 
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P. 4. Footnote !• line 2. Read kaniySmsaifi. 

P. 34. Footnote 1. lines 4 and S. Read 151 (for 161) and 160 
(for 16). 

P. 44. Bibliography. Line 4. Read ch. 1 (for cb. i). and line 
8 read du (for de). Next page, line 1 read Sanskrite 
(for Sanscrit). 

P. 55. The last footnote should oe numbered 4. 

P. 93. Footnote, line 8. Add after the paragraph: The verse 
is missing in ASB MS no. 4801/5456 (H. P. Sastri, 
Cat. vi, p. 395). 

P. 140. Line 2. Add: (6) Laghu-ftka by Harihara Mi£ra 

(H. P. Sastri. Cat. ASB MSS vi. no. 4808/4851, p. 
399). 

P. 189. Line 21. Read gloss (for glass). 

P.207. Line?. Read Keli-(toi Kali’). 

P. 233. Footnote 1. Lines 4 and 9. Read i (for ii). 

P. 259. Footnote 2. Add: Maladhari RajaSexhara Suri. 
author of the Prabandha-koia, was aSvetambaraJaina 
who became pontiff of the Har$apurlya-gaccha about 
1350-54 A.D. 

P. 270. Paragraph 15. Read Ka&I (for KASHI). 

P. 274. Add after line 15: K|:$navadhuta also wrote a drama 
called lhamrga or Sarva-vinoda in four Acts dealing 
with SrAgara, Bibhatsa. Hasya and Vairagya. 
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(References are to pages ; asterisk indicates footnote) 

AUTHORS 


Akabara Saha 263 
Agnikunoiara. See VitthaleS- 
vara 

Agastya Pandita. name of 
Vidyanatha 209 
Acyuta. cited as commentator 
onMammapi 171 
Acyuta Sarman or Acyutaraya 
Modaka 263-64 
Ajitasenacarya (or Ajitasena- 
deva Yatiivara) 264-6S 
Anuratnamandana (or Ratna- 
mandana) Gani 265-66 
Atiratrayajvan 225 
Atiratra-yajin, a family name 
of Srinivasa Dik$ita 297 
Ananta 266 
Anantadasa 215*. 217 
Ananta Pandita 247. 249-50 
Anantarya or Anantacarya 
266 

Aparajita, Apai-ajiti. 37*. 118 
Appaya (or Appa, Apya or 
Appayya) Dik^ita. 200f. 
22lf ; his works 223f : ’235 
Appayya DIk$ita. son of 
Accan Dlksita 225 
Abhinavagupta 32. 41. IlOf 

22 


Abhinava Kaliddsa 286 
Abhinava Bhatta Bana 304 
Abhinava Bhavabhuti 286 
Amaracandra 257f 
Amrtananda Yogin 266-67 
Ayodhyaprasada 251 
Arisimha 257f 
Arunagiri Kavi 267 
Alamkarabhasya-kara 186, 232 
Alaka, Rajanaka. See Alla^ 

Allata (or Alata or Alaka) 
149f, 184 

Allaraja (or Mallaraja) 267 
Avantisundarl 117. 119 
A^makutta 311* 

Accan Dlk^ita 225 
Anjaneya 238 

Atmarama. See Svatmarama 
Yogindra 

Adi-bharata 20*. 318 
Adinatha. a name of Jinavar- 
dbana Suri 194. 195 
Ananda, Rajanaka 168 
Anandavardhana lOlf ; tmcs- 
tion of his identity with 
the Dhvanikara 102f 
Ananda Sarman 249 
Aparajiti, See under Aparajita 
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A^dhara, son of SaUak^a^a 
93.268 

A^dhaia. son of Rkmaji 93. 
226.227.228. 268 

Induraja. See PiRtiharendu- 
laja oc Bhaftenduraja 
Indrajit 268 

Uktigarbba 1 
Utathya 1 

Utpaladeva 11-12, 33 
Udbhata 46.72f ; as commen¬ 
tator on Bharata 24*. 32. 
34-35; as a general writer 
on Poetics 72f 
Uddyotakrt. See Nagoji 
Upamaoyu 1 

Audbhatas 73. 80, 118 
Aupakayana 1 

KacchapeSvark Dlk$ita 269 
Kandalayarya 269 
Kamalamandira 280 
Kamalakara Bhatta 167 
Kaladhara 173* 

Kalyana Upadhyiya 173 

Kalyana Subrahmanya Suri 
270 

Kavikarnapiira. See Paramk- 
nanda Dasa 
Kavicandra 255-56 
Kavikalpalata-kara 219. 307 
Kanticandra Mukhopadbyaya 
Kamadeva 1 
Kamaraja Dik$ita 320 
Karpatika 309 


Kkfi or Ka^ikara Lak$ma 9 a 
Kavi 270 

KSB^vata Miira 270 
Kaiyapa 16. 23. 44. 67^8. 
70f 

Kirtidhara 20. 24* 32.42-43. 
44 

Kucamira (or Kncumkra) 1.2 
Kuntaka 127f 
Kubera 1 

Kumaragiri Vasantarija 210. 
271 

Kumarasvamin 209-10 
Kumbha or Kumbhakartia 271 
Kuravirama 127. 229. 272 
Kr^Sva 16 
Kr$na 272 

Kr$ 9 akimkara Tarkavigiia 
BhaB&c&rya 71 

Kryna Dikfita or Kffua 
Yajvan 272 
Kfsna Dvivedin 173 
Kfsnabrabmatantra Parakila- 
svamin. See firikifua 
Brahmacirin 

Kr$na Bhatta or Jayakrfua 
Maunin 273 
Ktana Mitrackrya 173 
Kfsua karman or Krfnkvadhkta 
173,273 

Kr$na Sudhi 274 
Kr$na Siiri 274 
Ke$ava Bhatta 275 
Keiava Miira 218f; in relation 
to DeveAvara and Ari- 
siipha-Amaracandra 219f 
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Kolacala MaUinatha. See 
Mallinatha 

Kolluri Rajatekhara 275 
Kohala 21f. 24* 238 
K^emendra 129f; works of 
132-33 ; question of identi¬ 
ty with K^emaraja 130f; 
makes use of Rajaiekhara 
118 

Gahgidhara Mi^ra 275 
Gafigadbara Vajapeyin or 
Galig8dharadhvarin 226. 
227 

Gafigananda Maithila 276 
Gaftgarama Ja^l (or Ja^in) 
250. 276 

Gajapati Vira-narayanadeva. 

See Nuayapa-deva 
Ga^e^a 251 

Ga^eia, son of AnantabhaUa 
195 

Gadadhara Cakravartin Bha- 
Kacarya 173 
Gadadhara Bhalia 276 
Gag&bhalta {alias Viive^vara) 
203-4 

Giridhara 277 
Gu^acandra 297 
Gunaratna Ga^i 173 
Guiujala^ayin. See Rafiga- 
^yin 

Gokulanatha Maithila 173. 
277 

Gopala Acarya alias Vopa- 
deva 244, 248 


Gopala Bhafla, son of Hari- 
vaipSa Bhalla 95, 161,248- 
49 

Gopala Bhafta or Lauhitya 
Gopala Bhatia 161,210 
Gopinatha 173. 218 
Gopendra (or Govinda) Tri- 
parahara (or Tippa) Bhu- 
pala 82 

Govinda Jhakkura 163 
Gauranarya 277 

Ghan{aka 32 

Ghasi or Gbilsi Rama Pandita 
278 

Cakravartin. See Parama- 
nanda Cakravartin and 
Srividya Cakravartin 
Ca^didasa 160, 214, 279, 301 
Candrakanta Tarkalamkara 
319 

Candracuda 279 
Candrika-kira 101 
Carayana 311* 

CitraAgada 1 

Cinna Appayya Dik$ita 225 fn 
2 

CiraAilva or R&madeva Cirafi- 
jiva Bhaltacarya 279 

Jagadi^a Tarkapancanana 
Bhattacarya 173 
Jagaddhaia 139 
Jagannatba PaAdif&raja 229f; 
his patrons 231; his perso- 
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nal history and Lavaiigi- 
episode 232 ; his works 
233-34 

Janardana Vibudha 174 
Janardana Vyasa 164, 174 
Jayakr$nH Maunin. See Kr^pa 
BhatU 

Jayadeva 196f 
Jayanta Bhatta 158 
Jayamafigala 260, 261 
Jayaratha 185, 234, 235 
Jayarama Nyayapancanana 
164. 303 

Jinaprabha Sun 283-84 
Jiuavardhana Suri 194, 195 
Jinavallabha Suri 280 
Jiva Gosvamin 253, 256 
Jivanatha 281 

JIvaraja Dik$ita 149, 251, 311 
Jiianapramoda Gani 195 

Tandu 20, 33 

Tarunavacaspati 69, 70, 72 
Taracandra Kayastha 284 
Tilaka, Rajanaka 76. 77, 178 
Tirumalacarya 210 
Tiruveflkata 174 
Tauta. BhaUa 33. 102, 111 
Tribhuvanacandra 71 
Trimalla (or Tirumala, Tirma- 
la. also wrongly Nirmala) 
BhaHa 281 
Trilocana 284 
TrilocanEditya 281 
Tri^aranata{abhima 71 
Tryambaka 281 


Daksipamurtikimkara. See 
Lak$oiIdhara Dik$ita 
Dandin 57 f ; in relation to 
Vamana 59f; in relation to 
Bhamaha 62f; commenta¬ 
tors on 69-72 
Dattila (or Dantila) 22,44 
Darpana-kara. See ViSvanatha 
and Hfdaya-darpana-kSra 
Damodara Bhatta Har$e 282 
Dinakara 251 
Dinakr$nadasa 282 
Durgadasa 284 

Devanatha 54 fn 1,171, 174, 
282 

Devapani (shortly called 
Pani) 126 

Deva^amkara Purohita 282 
Devidatta 229 
Deve^vara 219, 220, 259f 

Dhananjaya 1211 
Dhanika 1231 
Dharananda 229, 230 
Dharmakirti 15 fn 2, 49 
Dharmadatta 216.291 
Dharmad&sa Suri 82, 283 
Dharmavacaspati, wrongly for 
Tarunavacaspati 72 
Dharma SudhI or Suri 284*85 
Dhi$ana 1 
Dhurtila 22 

Dhvanikara or Dhvanikrt 103f 
Dhvanyacarya (=Ananda- 
vardbana) 109 

Nakhakutta 23 
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Nandike^vara 1. 2.19f 
Nandisvaniin 69 
Nami'Sadhu 92-93 
Narasiipha 285 
Narasimha or Nfsimha Kavi 
285 ’ 

Narasimha Jhakkura 163 169 


Narasimha 

Suri. son 

of 

Gadadhara 70 


Narasimha 

• 

Sun, son 

of 


TimmajI 174 

Narasimhacarya or Venkata 
Narasimha (or Nrsimha) 
Kavi 286 

Narahari Bhatta 284 
• • 

Narahari Sarasvati-tirtha 158 
Narahari Siiri 210. 287 
Narendraprabha Siiri, Mala- 
dhari 287 

Nagaraja Ke^ava 174 
NagcSa or NagojI Bhatta 172, 

228. 235f. 248 
Nanyadeva 32, 43-44 
Narada 23. 44 
NarayEna 288 

Narayana cited by ViSvaoatha 
214 

Narayana Diksiia 175 
Nayaka. See Bhatta Nayaka 
Nirmala. See Trimalla Bhatta 
Nrsimha Bhatta 126 
Nemi-^aha 251 

NyayavagiiSa Bhattacirya, title 
of some unknown writer 

229. See Ramacandra 
NyayavagiSa 


Paksadhara UpadhySya, cited 
as a commentator on 
Mammata 171 

Panditaraja, alias Raghu- 
nandana Raya (?) 166 

Panditaraja, a title of Jagan- 
natha (q. v.) 

Padmanabha Mi^ra. alias 
Pradyotana Bhatta 202 
Padmasundara 288 

Paramananda Cakravartin 
162, 187 

Paramananda-dasa Kavikarna- 
pura 254 

Paramesvaracarya 113 
Para^ara 1, 23 
Palyakirti 119 

Piyii$avarsa,a title of Jayadeva 
Pufijaraja 288-89 
Puiyc^arlka RameSvara 289 
PuiQLdarika Vidyasagara n6 
Puru$ottama 214-15, 289 
Puru$ottama Sudhindra 289 
Pulastya 1 

Pedakomati Vema-bhupala. 

See Viranaraya^a 
Praka^avar$a 290 
Pracetayana 1 

Pratiharendbraja 73f; question 
of his identity with Bhatt- 
enduraja 74-76 

Pradipak^t or Pradipakara. 

See Govinda Thakkufa 
Pradyotana Bhafta 197, 202. 
204. 205. 290 
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Pradbana Veftkapayya. See 
VeAkapayya Pradhkoa 
Prabhakara. commentator on 
Ek&vali 208 

Prabhakara Bha|(a 216 fn 3> 

290 f 

Priyatithi 32 
Baladeva 291 

Baladeva Vidyabhfi$apa 171- 
72.291 
Badara 311* 

Balakrsna Bham 230. 291-92 
B&lakfspa Payagup^a 186.230 

291 

Bfhat-Ka^yapa 44. 68 

Bhagavadbhalta 251 
Bhagiratha 71 
Bhalla Gopala 32 
Bhatta Gopala. See Gopala 
Bhatta 

BhaBa Tauta. See Tauta 
Bha|^ Nayaka 24*. 32, 38-42 
BhaUa Yantra 32 
Bhatta Vrddhi 32 
Bhatia Saqikara 32 
Bhalti. alaipkara-section in 
Slf 

Bhaitenduraja 74-76.102> 111 
Bhavadeva 175 
Bharata 1, 2. 16f. 18f; his 
date 26f: commentators 
on 31f 

M&trgupt&cSrya 33 
Udbhata 34 
Lollata 35 


Sankuka 37 
Bha^a NAyaka 38 
Harsa 42 
Kirtidhara 42 
Abhinavagnpta 43 
Nanayadeva 43 
Bharata as author of Kavya- 
laksapa 31* 

Bharata as a technical term 
20 * 

Bhanucandra 175 
Bhanudatta (or Bhannkara) 
Mi^ra 241 ; his date 243- 
44 ; his native place 246 
Bhfinu-pap4ifR 

Bhamaha 8. 29f. 46f: in 
relation to Bhaffi 51-56 
Bhava Miira (or Miira Bhiva) 
292 

Bhaskara Miira 161 
Bhasyakarkcarya orBhaskari- 
carya? 292 

Bhimasena Dik$ita 170-71, 
292-93 

Bhimeivara Bhalta 293 
BhOdeva Sukla 293 
Bhojall8f. 133f.238.240 
Brahmadatta 67, 71 

Mafikhaka (or Maftkha) 179-81 
Mahgala 81.118 
Matafiga 10. 22.44 
MathurSnatha Sukla 217, 229 
Madhumatlkira. See Ravi 
Madhumatigapete 175 
Manodhara. See RatnapSpi 
Mammafa 145f. 212.215.346-7 
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Mallarija. See Allarija 
MallioStha. Kolacala 207,209 
Mallinitha, son of Jagan- 
nathaTl 
MabSdeva 249 

Mahideva (same as above?) 
251 

Mahimabhatta 140f ; in rela¬ 
tion to Saftkuka as an ann- 
mitivadin 142f 

Mahe^vara 82, 165. See Subu- 
ddbi Milra 

Mahelvara Nyayilaqikira 167 
218. 303 

Uigba-caitanya. SeeRai^va- 
Caitanya 

Mlgikyacaadra 157 
Matrgttpta AG|rya32| 33-34, 
' 238. 307 
Manasiipba 293 
Mabeivara or Mablaabel- 
vara as a title of Ablunava 
and Vidyadbara 165* 
■Mi^a 166 
Mukula 73 

Muni* as a title of Bbarata 18. 
135 

Morlri Milra. cited aa a com¬ 
mentator on Mammatani 
Medhivin( 0 r Medbivirudra) 
16.50.92. 118 
Mobanadlsa 293 

Yajfianiriyaoa Dikfita 294 
Yajftelvara or Yajlieavara 
l»kaita294 


Yajiieavara Yajvan 175.294 
Yantra. See Bbafta Yantra 
Yatosvin Kavi 294 
Yaalika 44 

Yimuna or Yamuneya 71 
Yiybvara or Yayavarlya 116f' 

Ragbndeva 175 
Ragbunandana Raya. See 

Panditaraja 

Ragbunatba Manohara 295 
Rabga&yin, alias Gurujala- 
fiyin 249 

Ratnakantha. Rajanaka 169 
Ratnapapi. alias Manodbara 
166 

Ratnabbasapa 295 
Ratnamandena Gapi. See 

Apuratnamandeoa 
Ratna-lrijiiana 70.71 
Ratnakara 225, 226, 235 
Ratne^vara 139.175 
Ravi 166 
Ravi Papdite 296 
Rlgbeva 175 
Rigbava-Caitanya 295 
Rijacudamaoi IHk$ita 296-97 
Rijan. as a title of Bboja 135 
Rftjafekbara 1.11. 115f; his 
K|vya-in!mai]i8a 117f 
RIjabaqisa Upadhyaya 195 
Rijananda 175 

RIma Kavi or Rama Sarman 
298 

Rimakarpa Papdita 319 
RSmakrfpa 176 
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Ramacandra 175 
Ramacandra, pupil of Hema- 
candra 297 

Ramacandra TarkavagISa 216, 
217 

Ramacandra Nyayavagi^a 229, 
298 

Ramadcva Ciranjiva Bha^a- 
carya. See Ciranjiva 
Riioidnatha Vidyavacaspati 
175 

Rama Pandita, an abbrevia¬ 
tion for Ghasirama Pandita 
(q.v.t 

Rama Sarman or Kavt 298 
Rama Sudhi or Sudhisvara 
274, 298 

Rama Subrabmanya, also 
called Rama Subba 298 
Ramananda or Ramananda- 
srama, a name of Lak§mi- 
dhara Diksita 299 
Rahala or Rahula 32-33 
Rucaka. another name for 
Ruyyaka (q.v) 

Rucinatha Misra 291 
Ruci Mi.4ra, cited as a com¬ 
mentator on Mammafa 171 
Rudra or Rudrabhatta 85 f 
Rudrata 82f; commentators 
on 91f 

Ruyyaka (Rucaka or Ruppa- 
ka), Rajanaka 144; as 
commentator on Mamma|a 
156 ; in relation to Maft- 
khaka 178-180 ; his date 


181 ; his works 182-84, 
198. 212. 234 
Riipa Gosvimin 252f 

Lak$mana Bhaskara 20 
Lak^midhara Dik$ita. Lsk$- 
mapa Bhatta( or Lakfmana 
Suri with the surname 
Dak$mamQrtikimkara 294, 
299 

Laksminatha Bhatta 139 
Laksmana Suri. Malladi 285 
Lata Bhaskara Mi^ra. See 
Bhaskara Mi^ra 
Lokanatha Cakravartin 257 
Locanakara 32. See Abhi- 
navagupta 
Lollata 24*. 35-37 
Lauhitya Bhatfa Gopala. See 
Gopala Bhafta 

Vakroktijivita-kara. See Kun- 
taka 

Vatsavarman. See i§rivatsa- 
lanchana 
Vararuci 16, 67 
Vallabhadeva Paramartha- 
cihna 83, 91-92 
Vallabha Bhafta 300 
Vasantaraja 210, 271. See 
Kumaragiri 
Vakpatiraja 119,121 
Vagbhala, son of Soma 191-93 
Vagbhata, son of Nemiku- 
mara 118. 191. 193 
Vacaspati 72. See Taru^ia- 
vacaspati 
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Vicaspati MiSra 159 
Vajacandra 205 
VadijaAghala (or” ghaiighala) 
71 

3^maua 8, 78f ; commenta¬ 
tors on 81f 
Vamaniyas SO. 118 
Vitthalesvara (or Vi(thala or 
ViUhalesa) Dik$ita. alias 
Agnikumara 300 
Vijayanandu 71, 176 
Vidya Cakravartin. See Sri- 
vidya Cakravartin 
Vidyadhara 20Sf 
Vioyanatha 208f. 285 
Vidyabhusana. See Baladeva 
Vidyadhu§ana 
Vidyarama 300 
Vidyasagara 176 
Vinayacandra 260 
Virupaksa 205 

Vi^akhila 23.44 
ViSvanatha (commentator on 
Dandin) 71 

Visvanatha, son of Trimala 
Bhatla 160, 301 
Visvanatha, son of Candra- 
Sekhara 161.163. 212f ; his 
works 215 

Visvanatha. son of Dinakara 
Bhafta. See Gagabhatta 
ViSvanatha Cakravartin 254, 
257 

ViSvanatba Nyayapancana 301 
ViSveSvara. son of Lak^mi- 
dhara 249 


ViSveSvara Bhatfa 302 
Vi^nudasa 304 

Vlranarayana (Vema-bhQpila) 
210. 304 

VireSvara Kavicandra 240 fn 
1. 270. 302 

VireSvara Patidita Bhatta- 
carya Srivara 305 
Vrddha-KaSyapa 44. 68 
Vrndavanacandra Tarkalam- 
kara Cakravartin 257 
Venkapayya Pradhana 305 
Vefikata Narasimha (or Nr- 
siinha) Kavi. See Narasim- 
hacarya 

Vehkata Narayana Dik$ita 
350 

Vehkata Sun 283 
Vehkatacarya (Kiilti) Tarka- 
lamkara Vaglsvara 306 
VeAkatacala Suri 176 
VeAgala Suri 229 
Vecatama Nyayalamkara 262, 
305 

Vecarama (Sarvabhauma) 261, 
262 

Venidatta Tarkavagisa Bha- 
ftacarya (surnamed Srivara) 
250-51. 306 

Vema-bbupala. See Vira- 
Narayai^a 

Vaidyanatha Tatsat 170, 203 
227 

Vaidyanatha Payagu^da 17(k 
203, 205 

Vaidya-Bhanupandita 245 
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Vopadeva. See Gopala Acarya 
Vyaktiviveka-kara. See Mahi- 
mabhat^a 

Vrajaraja Diksita 249 
&imkara. See sankha 
^akallgarbba 35 
SaAkuka, 24, 32. 37 142-43 
i^aAkha (or i^aAkhadhara or 
Sankhacuda, also called 
Samkara) 306-7 
Sambhunatha 307 
^kyacarya 32 
Sandilya 22, 23 
^atakarni 23> 307 
sSiatatapa 44 

Saradatanaya 137, 238, 240 
SiAga-bhupala 238. 239f 
Silalin 16 
^ivacandra 284 

Sivanarayana Dasa Sarasvati- 

kanlhabharana 175 
• • • 

Sivarama Tripalhin 175, 308 
Subhavijaya Gani 261 
Ae$a 1 

£e$a Cintamani 248 
£;obhakaramitra or j^obha- 
kaie^vara 226, 235, 308-9 
Sauddhodani 219f 
^yamala or Syamadeva 118. 
142 

SyAmaraja, See Samaraja 
^rlkara Miira 309 
^rika9(ha 309 
Srik|:$iia barman. See 
barman 

jSrikf$na Brahmacario or 


Kr^nabrahmatantra-Parakala- 
svamin 320 

Sridbara Samdhivigrahika 160 
Srinivasa DiK$ita 309-10 
Sripada 219 

Srivatsalanchana (or Srivatsa- 
sarman or Srivatsavarman 
or simply Vatsava^man) 
165. 234 

Srivara, a surname of Vcni- 
datta (q. v.) 

Srividya Cakravartin. 162,187 
Sribarsa Misra 40*. 220. 291 
Svetaraiiya-Narayana 131 
Samayasundara 195 
Samudrabandha 186-87 
Sarasvati-tirtha. See Narahari 
SarasvatitJrtha 
Sabadeva 82 
Sahasrak§a 1 

Sahrdaya, a suggested name 
of tbe Dhvanikara 105-6 
Sagara Nandin 307, 310 
Samaraja DTk$ita 311 
Sayana 225 fn 3. 312 
Sarvabhauma 257 
Sahityacintamani-kara. See 
Viranarayana 
Sahityadarpana-kara. See 
VisvanAtha 214 
Siipbadeva Gani 194.195 
Simha-bhQpala. See Singa- 
bhupala 

Siddhicandra Gani 176f 
Sukbadeva Mi^ra 312 
Sukhalala 312 
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Sudhakara Pundarika Yajin 312 
Sudhindra Yati (or Yogin) 
312-13 

Sundara Miira Aujagari 313 
Subandfau, cited as a writer on 
Dramaturgy 238 
Subuddhi Miira 165f 
Sumati 20 

Sumatindra Yati 273 
Suvarnaoabha 1, 2 
Surya Kavi 261-62 
Somanarya 313 
Some^vara 159 
Spholayana 8 
Svatmarama Yogindra 284 

Har$a 32.42 

Har$a Mi^ra. See Sribar$a 
Mi^a 

Harikrsna Vyasa 140 
Haridasa 314 
Harinatha 70, 139 
Hariprasada Mathura 314 
Harihara 314 
Haladhara Ratha 315 
Hfdayadarpana-kara. See 
Bhaita Nayaka 
Hrdayarama Mi^ra 318 
Hemacandra 118.189-91.194 

2. WORKS 

Akabarai$ahi-$p&garadarpapa 

288 

Agni-pura^a. alaipkara-section 
in 97-100.138 

'”Anjana. See Kivyaloka- 
locana 


Abhidha-vrtti-matrka 74 
Abbinaya-darpana 19 
Abhinava-bh^ati 43.110 
Arthalamkara-manjari 281. 

See Alamkara-mabjari 
Alamkara-kahka 316 
Alamkara-(kula)-pradipa 303 
Alamkara-kaumudi (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Vallabhabbalta 
300 

Alamkara-kaustubha by Kavi- 
karnapura 254. 255, 257 
‘’Didhiti-prakasika 257 
Sara-bodhini 257 
•Tika 257 
Tippani 257 

Alamkara-kaustubha (2) by 
Kalyana Subrabmanya 270 
(3) by Vi^ve^vara 302-3 (4) 
by Vefikatacarya 306 (5) 
by Srinivasa DIk$ita 309-10 
Alamkara-krama-mala 282 
Alamkara-grantha 270 
Alaipkara-candrika (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Vaidyanatba 
Tatsat 170. 203.227, 228 
(3) by Ramacandra Nyaya- 
vaglsa 298 

Alaipkara-candrodaya 251.306 
Alamkara-cintamapi by Ajita- 
sena 264, 265 

Alamkara-cuda-mani (1) by 
Hemacandra 189, 194 (2) 
(also called *^iromani) by 
Rajacudamani DIk$ita 296 
Alamkara-iilaka (1) by Bhanu- 
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kara or Bbanudatta 246 (2) 
comm, on his owd Kavya- 
nu^asana by Vagbhata. son 
of Nemikumara 191 (3) by 
Appayya. son of Accan 
Dik$ita 225 (4) by Srikara 
Mi^ra 309 

Alamkara-darpiina m Prakrit 
316 

Alarnkara-dlpika by Asadhara 
227, 228, 268 

AlaiTikara-nika$a (or °nikaT$a) 
312 

Alamkara-pariskara 301 
Alamkara-prakarana 316 
Alamkara-praka^ika 316 
Alamkara-prabodha 258 
A]amkara-bha$ya 186. 234 
Aiamkara-makaranda 275 
Alamkara-manjarl (1) by Tri- 
mala Bhatta (also called 
Arthalamkara-manjari) 281 
(2) by Ruyyaka 182 (3) by 
Sukhalala 312 (4) by Su* 
dhindra Yogin 312, 313 
Alaipkara-manju$a (1) by 
Deva^amkara 282 (2) by 
Ramacandra Nyayavagisa 
(on Kavya-candrika) 298 
Alamkara-mani-darpana 305 
Alaqikara>niani-hara 319 
Alamkara-nuyukha 316 
Alamkara-mabodadhi 287 
Alamkara-mimamsa 274 
Alamkara-muktavali (1) by 
Ramasudhisvara 274 (2) by 


Krsna Yajvan 273 (3) by 
Laksmidhara 299 (4) by 
Vi^vc^vara 302-3 
Alainkara-ratnakara (1) by 
§obhrikaramitra 226. 234- 
35, 308f (2) by Yajnanara- 
yana 294, 295* (3j by 

Vecarama 305 
Alamkara-rahasya 290 
Alamkara-raghava 294 
Alamkara-laksana 307 
Alamkara-vadartha 315 
Alamkara-varttika 184.186 
Alamkara-vimarsini 185 
Alamkara-sataka 204 
Alamkara-^astra-samgraha (or 
ilasa) 298 

Alamkara-sirobhiisana 269 
Alamkara-^iromani (alsocailed 
°cudamani) 296 
Alainkara-sekhara (1) by 
Ke^ava Mi.^ra 218f. 220 
(2) by Jivanatha 281 
Alamkara-samgraha (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Amnananda 
266 (3) by Jayadeva (same 
as Candraloka) 205 
Alamkara-samjivani. See 
Alarakara-sarvasva-samjl- 
vani 

Alamkara-samudgaka 308 
Alamkara-sarvasva (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Ke^avaMi^ra 
220 

Alamkara-sarvasva by Ruyya¬ 
ka 178.182; commentaries; 
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*VimarsinI by Jayaratha 

185 

“Vrtti by Samudrabandha 

186 

''SamjivanI by Srividya 

Cakravartin 187 
Alamkara-sastra-samgraha or 
Alamkara-sastra-vilasa 298 
Alamkura>sara (i) by Jayara- 
tha 186 (ii) by Balakrsna 
Bhatta 186, 230, 291-292 
Alamkara-sara-manjari 320 
Alamkara sara-sthiti or Alain- 
kara-sthiti 171*, 292 (see 
Kuvala> unanda-khandana) 
Alaipkara-sara-samgraha. See 
Kavyalainkara-samgraha of 
Udbhata 

Alamkara-saroddhara 171, 292 
Alamkara-sudba 226. 228, 236 
Alamkara-sudha-nidhi 210, 
225. 226, 312 

Alamkara-sutra (1) quoted by 
Jayaratha p. 150 (2) by 
§auddhodani, mentioucd 
by Ke^ava Misra 219 (3) 
by Candrakanta Tarkalaip- 
kara 319 

Alamkara-suryodaya 294 
Alamkaranukramanika 316 
Alanikuranusarinl 183 
Alamkarendu-^ekbara 286 
Alaipkaresvara 317 
Alamkarodaharana 186 
Avacuri (1) on Vagbhatalam- 
kara 195 (2) on Pra^not- 
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tara 280 (3) on Mammata 
175 

‘’Avaloka. See under Da^a- 
rupaka 

Agama-candrika and Atma- 
prabodhika 256 

Ananda-candrika or Ujjvala- 
nila-mani-kirana 254. 256 

°Amoda. Sec under Rasa- 
mahjarl 

Ujjvala-nila-mani 252£, 256f. 
Agama-candrika and At- 
maprabodhika 256 
"Kirana. See under Anan- 
da-candrika 

Locana-rocani 253. 256 
"Kirana-le^a 256 
"Tika 256 

Ujjvala-pada 294 

“Udaharana-candrika. Sec 
under Kavya-praka5a 

'’Udaharana-dipika or "pradi- 
pa. See under Kavya-pra- 
kasa 

"Uddyota. See Ka\ya-pradi- 
pa 

Udbhau-viveka pr “vicara 76, 
77.178 

"Rju-vrtti. See under Kavya- 
praka^a 

Eka$a$lyalainkara-prakaSa 174 

Ekavali 205, 207. 209 

Aucitya-vicara-carca 129,131 
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Kamalakarl, title of Kamala- 
kara’s commentary on 
Mammata, or simply Jika 
167 

Karna-bhu$ana 276 
Kala-pariccheda 68 
Kalyana-kallola 271 
Kavi-kantha-pa£a 278» 299*, 
317 

Kavi-kantha-b^a 307 fu 1 
Kavi-kanthabtaaim^a 129, 132 
Kavi-karnika 129 
Kavi-karpafi 306-7 
Kavi-kalpa-lata (1) by Deve£- 
vara 259f. 261 ; comm. 
°'Jika 262 ; comm, by 
Vecarama 261, 262 . Bala< 
bodhika 261-62; Padartha- 
dyotanika 262 (2) by 

Raghava-Caitauya 260, 295 
(3; cued by Saraduianaya 
239 

Kavi-kaipa-latika 317 
Kavi-kauiuka ju4 
Kavi-kuUi»Eabha 295 
Kavi gujahkusa 8,: 

Kavilavaiaia 214-15 fn 6. 289 
Kavua-rahai|ya. Sec Kavya- 
kalpalata 257, 258 tn 1 
Kavi'iiaodika or "uandioi or 
Kavyapraka^a-bhavartha 176 
Kavi-priya 80 

Kavi-rahasya 1. See Kavya- 
mlmamsa 

Kav' -vimarsa, a name of Raja- 
^kbara^’s Kav. mim. 


Kavi-sik$a (1) by Jayamaftga- 
la 260, 280 (2) ‘Vriti by 
Amaracandra 257 (3) by 
Gabgadasa 260 
Kavi-samaya-kallola 266,285 
Kavi-sarana-dipika 317 
Kavindra-karnabbarana 303 
Kadambini, comm, on Trive- 
nika 268 

"Kamadhenu. See under Ka- 
vyalamkara-sutra of Vamana 
"Karikartba-praka^ika. See 
under Kavya-praka^a 
‘^Karikavali. See under Kavya- 
praka^a 

Kavya-kalanidhi 274 
Kavya-kalapa 317 
Kavya-kalpalata Kavita-raba- 
sya and Kavi-^iksa Vftti 
by Arisimha and Amara¬ 
candra 257, 259, 261 
''Parioiala by Amaracandra 
258 

"’Manjari 258 fn 6 
‘'Makaranda 261 
Kavya-kautuka ana its Viva- 
rana 111 

Kavya-kaumudi (1) by Deva- 
natba on Mammaja 174 
(2) by Ratnabbu$ana 
295 

Kavya-kaustubha (1) anon. 
317 (2) by Baladeva Vidya- 
Dbusana 171. 291 
Kavya-candrika (1) by Kavi- 
candia 2SSf. 257 (2) by 
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Ramacaiidra Nyayavagi^a 
298 (also callea Alamkara- 
candrika). 

Kavya-dakini 276,303 
Kavya-tattva-vicara 315 
Kavya-tattva-viveka^kaumudl 
on Da^din's KavyadarSa 71 
Kavya-tilaka 304 
Kavya-darpana (1) by Madhu- 
matigane^a on Mammata 
175 (2) by Ratnapani 

alias Manodhara on ibid 
167 (3) by Rajacudamani 
Dikiita 296-97. 310 (4) by 
Srinivasa DIksita 309-10 
Kavya-dipika (1) anon. 317 
(2) by Kanlicandra 320 
Kavya-nirnaya 125 
Kavya-pariccheda 317 
Kavya-pariksa 165 
Kavya-prakaSa 148> 154; its 
dual authorship 148f ; its 
Kaiikas ascribed to Bha- 
rata 152f ; commentaries 
on 156f 
Avacuri 175 

**Adar§a or "Bhavartba- 
cintamani 167 
"Udaharana-candrika 170 
‘Udaharana-dlpika (also 
called Sloka-dipika) (1) 
by'i^Govinda 163 (2) or 
*’pradipa by Nagojl 172, 
236 

"Uddyota, See "Pradipa- 
uddyota below 


"Rju-vrtti 174 
"Karikartha-praka^ika 175 
Karikavall 173 
Kavya-kaumudi 174 
Kavyalainkara-rahasya-dl- 
pika 161 

KavyadarSa or Samketa 159 
'^Kbandana or Kavyamrta- 
tarahgim 176. 317 
Tika (Kamalakari) 173.175f 
"Tilaka or ''Rabasya'dipika 
or Jayarami 164 
“Darpana 161, 167.215. See 
also Kavya-darpana 
“DIpika (1) by Candidasa 
160.214(2) by Jayanta 
BhaUa (also called 
Jayaiiti) 158 (3) by 
Nagojl Bhatta 172 (4) 
by Sivanarayana 176 
Narasimha-manisa 169 
°Nidar§ana (also called Siti- 
kanlha-vibodhana) 168 
"Pada-vrtti 174 
“Pradipa (also called 
Kavyapradipa) 163 
•PradIpa prabha 163. 170 
°Pradipa-uddyota, laghu 
and brbat 163, 172, 236 
Bala-cittanuranjani 158 
°Bhavartha. See Kavi-nun- 
dini 

"Bhavartha-cintaiiiani See 
"Adarsa above 
Madhura-rasa 173 
Rasa-prakaSa 173 
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Rahasya-dipika. 

See 

"Tilaka above 


Rahasya-prakasa 

(1) by 

Jagadisa 174 

(2) by 

Ramanalha 

Vidya- 

vacaspati 175 



Lila 175 


“Viveka 160 
Visamapadi j 76 
Vistanka 162 
"Vyakhya 175 

“Sloka-dipika (l)by Govin- 
da. See ‘'Udaharana- 
dlpika above (2) by 
Janardana 174 
"Samketa (1) by Manikya- 
candra 157 (2) by Ruy- 
yaka or Rucaka 156,182 
(3) by SomeSvara 159 
Sampradaya-prakaSinl 162. 
188 

“Sara 175 
Sara-dipika 173 
Sara-bodhinl 165 
Sara-samuccaya 169 
Sahitya-kaumudI 171 
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CHAPTER I 

FROM BEGINNINGS TO BHaMAHA 

( 1 ) 

Of the unknown beginnings of Poetics as a discipline, our 
enquiry in the preceding volume^ has indicated that we can 
only make a few surmises, by implication, from the oldest 
surviving works on the subject, from stray references in 
general literature, from the elaboration of similar ideas in 
othei disciplines, and from the fully developed Kavya-style 
which would warrant the pre-existence of some doctrines of 
Poetics regulating its art and usage. 

Apart from such surmises, the sixteenth chapter of 
Bbarata’s Natya-iastra gives us for the first time an outline of 
Poetics which is probably earlier in suostance, if not in date, 
than the earliest existing Kavya. In this chapter, one meets 
with a developed dogma, if not a theory, of Poetics which 
enumerates four poetic figures (alamkdras)^ ten excellences 
(gunas), ten defects and thirty-six characteristics 

(laksanas) of poetic composition. These apparently constituted 
the principal contents of the discipline as it existed at a very 
early period : and this may be taken, in the absence of other 
data, as the first known period in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics. 

It is proper to note in this connexion that in the Nafya- 
iastra, Bharata is principally concerned with Dramaturgy and 
allied topics^, and deals with Poetics in so far as it applies 
to the theme in hand. In later poetic theories. Dramaturgy 
is taken as a part of the discipline of Poetics, and the drama 

1 See vol. i, pp. 1-17. 

Z An outline of the different chapters of Bhaxata’s Natya-iistra is 
given in Winternitz GIL iii, pp. 7f, and in Kane HSPt pp* vi-vii, 

24 
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IS accordingly considered to be a species of the Kiivya. But 
there arc reasons to believe that in older times Dramaturgy 
and Poetics formed separate disciplines, the former being 
probably the earlier in point of time, as well as in substance. 
We have seen ’ that the existence of which were 

presumably i^orks in the 6iHru hty\%i on the histrionic art, was 
known even in rhe time of Paniiii ; but there is no reference, 
direct or indirect, to such alamkara-hutras, and indeed the 
term Alurnkiiru itself in the technical sense was unknown in 
early literature. The earliest surviving works on Poetics, 
on the other hand, do not include a treatment of the theme 
of Dramaturgy which, having been a study by itself, was 
possibly excluded from the sphere of Poetics proper. Both 
Bhamahu and Dandin. no doubt, speak of naiaka as a species 
of ktlvya, but they leler to specialised treatises for its detailed 
treatment*. Vaniana, the next important writer on Poetics, 
shows indeed an unusual partiality towards the drama 
(1.3. 30-321. but even he did not think it proper to devote any 
special attention to it. Among later writers, it is not until 
we come to the time of Hcmacandra, Vidyanatha and 
Visvanatha. when the study was already entering upon a 
period ol critical elaboration and summing-up of results, 
that we find special chapters dealing with the topic of 
Dianiaturgy. Ot these late writers, Vidyaratha and Visvanatha 
explicitly refer to and summaiisc the Dasa-tupaka, a recognised 
work on the dramatic art . while the encyclopaedic Hemacan- 
dra. who profe*.-' great admiration for Bharata and his 
f-oiTimcntator Abhinaxagupla, deals with the subject rather 
sum"). reternni: the reader to the standard works of 
Biiuand Koluila. 

ft seeni'*, therefore, that the- school of Dramaturgy had 
c t. f'Ai'icj.cc sepaiate from the orthodox school of Poetics. 


.^1. Plum- .liurliinr i 24 7hi word anyatrc io 

' ‘ !'ii* t cn'. ' «* IS a. referriPi". i ' Bharata. 
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It is thus not surprising that fihurata should :>et apart, as he 
does, a chapter of his work for dealing with the ornanienis of 
Poetry, so far they apply to the drama Inafukairaya). In his 
discussion of the gums and do^as in theii application to the 
drama, be expressly designates them as kavya-gunas and 
kavya-dofas (xvi. 92, 84) respectively ; and with reference to 
the alamkdras he says kdvyasyaiic hyulajukdrdh (xvi. 41)®, 
making it clear at the same time that he considers them only 
as embellishments of the dramatic speech. 

Bharata opens this chaptei on Poetics with the discussion 
of what he calls the lakyanas (lit. characteristics), whirh ap¬ 
pear to be partly formal and partly material elements of 
poetry®. Bharata mentions 36 of them and devotes a corsider- 
able part of this chapter to their dcimition ; and the whole 
discipline appears to have received from them the designation 
of Kavya-lakjana referred to in xvi. il \From his treatment it 
appears that he considers Laksanas to be of greater importance 

5 Ed Kavjanirilfi (NLP ), ed GOS xvi. 41, but the ChDwkhjmba 
Skt ber cd. xvii 42 reads the line ditfcrentl> Our references in the ltd- 
lowing pages aie throughout to the Kavyamala cd.—Cf alsti verses l(t4, 
110. Bharata uses the word kavya many Limes here, as in oihci diaplcrs, 
to signify the dr.ima, but wc must bear in mind ihal hi-, conception of 
poetry is dramatic and justifies such employment ol the term AJi 
But in this chapter he appears to imply a di ,iinction between the ka\,\a 
and the ndfaka as species ol composition 

6 The part of the text dealing with Laksanas and Gunas exists in 
two recensions, which we shall call here A and B Both the recensions 
are known to Abhinavagupta, but he follows the text ol A on Lakyarias. 
as It had beer handed down to him through his teachers 
upadhySya-parampardgatah, p. 384). The editions of Kavyamala and 
Gaekwad’s Series give this recension A. which consists of 39 seises Mart- 
ing with Upajati and proceeding with Anustubh stan/as The B rj^en- 
sion, found in C howkhamba Ski. Ser. ed. fwliich aKo gi\'es A in the 
footnote). Li^sists of 42 stanzas all lu Anustubh. A is lollowed by the 
Da\a~rupaka, but B is accepted by Siuga-bhiipala and Visvanalha. Bhoja 
appeals to know both the recensions, but he makes out 64 Lakyanas, 
he is followed by Saradatanaya. 

7 In Kavyamala and Guekwad*s ed , ed. Chowkhamba p. 204, st. lb. 
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than Alamkaras which are mentioDcd as just a few in 
number. 

It is not very clear, however, from Bharata*s treatment as 
to what position these Lak$anas should occupy in a formal 
scheme of Poetics ; but the function of most of these is 
assigned in later Poetics to Alamkaras or Gunas. Dapdin 
mentions them summarily (ii. 366) under Alamkaras in the 
wider sense, along with samdhyafiga and vrttyahga which 
belong properly to the drama, and refers to dgamantara 
(interpreted by Tarunavacaspati as alluding to Bharata) for 
their treatment. So does Dhananjaya (ed. N. S. P. iv. 84) ; 
while Vi^vanatha (ed. Durgaprasad, A. pp. 316-332) 

takes them in connexion with the drama, calling some of 
them mUyalamkUra (dramatic embellishment), and is at the 
same time of opinion that although some of them are pro¬ 
perly included under gima, alarnkdra, hhava and samdhi, they 
require a particular mention inasmuch as in the drama they 
arc to be accomplished with some care fp. 332) In later 
literature the Lak^anas. which linger conventionally in 
Dramaturgy, entirely disappear from Poetics proper, Jaya- 
dsva's Candraloka being the only later work on Poetics which 
deals with them. This phenomenon would probably indicate 
not only that the Laksanas were regarded as strictly proper 
to the drama, but also the conclusion that what were, in the 
infancy of Poetics, considered so important as to deserve sepa¬ 
rate treatment and to be differentiated from the Gunas and the 
Alamkaras, were with the growth of critical insight assigned 
to the Gunas and Alamkaras themselves to whose sphere in 
ultimate analysis they were thought properly to belong". 

V. Raghavan has already given" a detailed account of the 

8 Por instance, aiih is one of the lakfanas of Bharata, BhEmaha 
mentioning it rather doubtfully as an alamkara with the remark: a§ir 
api ca kei&rpcid alamkarataya mats (iii. 54). In Da^din ii. 357 (as well 
as in BhattO. it is already established as an Alamkara.* It is significant 
that Kuntaka finds fault with those who regard it as an AlaipkSra. 

9 Some Concepts of the Alaifikara-iSstrOt Adyar Library 1SI420 
pp. 1-47. 
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history of the concept of Lak$ana : but since the Lak$ana> 
paddhati perished very early, or lingered as a superfluous 
relic in the history of Poetics and Dramaturgy, it is not 
necessary for us to make more than a passing reference. 
Abhinavagupta. while explaining Bharata*s text, mentions 
as many as ten different views concerning Laksana ; but it 
appears that Laksana, otherwise called Bhu$ana, is generally 
taken (on the analogy perhaps of Samudnka Lak$ana). to be 
an innate beautifying element belonging to the body of poetry, 
or rather as constituting the body itself. Although similar 
in function to the Alamkara in being a Kavya-sobhakara 
Dharma, it is not a separate entity, but Aprthak'Siddha ; that 
is to say, it imparts beauty to poetry by itself, and is not 
added, as an Alamkara is added, for extra beauty. It is 
obvious that the concept of Laksana, even at its birth, had an 
overlapping of function with Alamkara, which in course of 
time swallowed it up. Even as a Nataka-dharma. connected 
with dramatic Samdhyafigas. it had4ittle individuality, and the 
attitude of the Dasa-rupaka in not considering it separately 
is significant. The main view, however, which takes Laksana. 
like Alamkara. as a beautifying characteristic, appears to have 
died out with Abhinavagupta's somewhat apologetic 
formulation. 

From Laksanas Bharata goes on to the more interesting 
topic of kayyalamkaras or poetic figures. It appears from 
his treatment that only four such poetic figures were known 
or recognised in his time, viz. upama (simile), riipaka 
(metaphor), dlpaka (lit. illuminator”) and yamaka (repetition 

10 It IS difficult to translate some of these terms, for there are no 
equivalents for them in European Rhetoric, and therefore attempts at 
such translation are as a general rule avoided here. The poetic ligure 
dipaka may be generally explained as a figure in which two or more 
objects, seme relevant and some irrelevant, having the same attributes, 
are associated together; or in which several attributes, some relevant 
and some irrelevant, are predicated of the same object. It is called 
dlpaka or ‘'illuminator" because it is like a lamp which, when 
cmnloyed for illuminating one object, illuminates others. 
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of words or syllables similar in sound). The Upama is sub¬ 
divided into four kinds, according as the object compared 
{upanieya) or the standard of comparison (upamdna) is one or 
many". Bharata expressly making use of these technical 
terms. From another standpoint, five varieties of Upama are 
distinguished and illustrated, viz. (1) prasamsopamd (2) nindo- 
pamd (3) kalpitopamd (4) sodrsJ upama and (5) kirncit~sadrii 
upama'*, according as these qualifications apply to the 
upamdna. Bharata is apparently unaware of the finer shades 
of distinction (grammatical or otherwise) introduced later on 
into the treatment of Upama by Bhamaha. Dandin and 
Udbhata, or of its comprehensive definition given by Vamana ; 
but the very fact that the idea of comparison was even by 
this time analysed thus far shows a considerable amount of 
speculation on this poinl^'\ Bharata’s first two kinds, 
however, are criticised by Bhamaha (ii. 37). but accepted by 
Dandin without question (ii. 30-31); while the name, if not the 
idea, of the third kind lingers in Vamana iv. 2. 2. Of Rupaka 
and Dipaka^^ no subvarieties are mentioned, and possibly 
these were comparatively late inventions. Of Yamaka. on 
the other hand, ton subspecies are elaborately deBned and 
illustrated^, a number exceeding even that given by 
Bhamaha. It would appear that in the earlier stages of 
Poetics, what in later authors is known as a sabddlamkdra 

11 Viz. (i) ckasya ekena (ii) ekasya anekena (lii) anekasya ekena 
(iv) bahunam bahubhth. 

12 Abhinavagupta notices the reading a\adrSi. 

13 This figure is certainly one iof the most ancient, and the idea of 
it was not unknown to Yaska (see vol. i, pp. 3-6). 

14 The arrangement of the text dealing with these two figures differ 
in the different editions. But the wordings agree with the exception of 
mrpprakirtitom xiv. 55 (in Kavyamila ed.), which is obviously a misread¬ 
ing for sampradipakam (as Abbinava's comm, shows), given correctly 
in other editions. 

15 Most of the names of these varieties have survived in BhatU* 
Da^^in and other writers; but they are in most cases differently defined. 
See vol. i. p. 54 footnote 2. 
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(of which the artifices of Yamaka in-particular seem to have 
found the greatest favour) received a more elaborate treat- 
ment**, although the process repeats itself in comparatively 
modern decadent authors who delight in such external poetic 
devices. The later distinction between iabdalamkara and 
arthSlamkara is not referred to by Bha^ata^^ as also by 
Bhamaha ; but Bharata uses the word iabdabhydsa with 
reference to Yamaka, which term might have suggested, as 
Abhinava's commentary on this point indicates, the later 
classification, which is implied for the first time by Dapdin’s 
treatment. 

After the Alaipkaras. comes the treatment of ten dofas 
<xvi. 84f) and ten gunas (xvi. 92f). which seem to have consti¬ 
tuted the orthodox number of faults and excellences of poetic 
composition. We shall have occasion to deal with the 
doctrine of Gun a and Do$a in connexion with the Rlti- 
theorists. who for the first time take it up seriously ; but it 

16 As in Bhattii Dandin, Vfimana, Rudrata, the Agm-purdna aad 
Bhoja amoDR older authors. BhSmaha gives only five varieties, and 
Udbhata is the only old writer who altogether omits its treatment. This 
figure, as Bharata’s elaborate treatment would show, must have been 
very early comprehended, e.g., in R2/ndyai?a, Sundarakauda v 15-17 in 
Rudradaman inscription of the ?nd century A. D. Possibly it was 
favoured as a not unlikely substitute for rhyme, which is nearly absent 
in earlier Sanskrit and which probably originated from antySnupr&sa in 
later literature. But Mammata and later writers, following perhaps the 
dictum of Anandavardhana (on ii.'lfi f) that yamaka, in order to be really 
poetical, requires a special effort on the part of the poet, and is in no way 
accessory to rasa, allude to it but dismiss it in a few words. As critical 
insight into the aesthetic requirements of poetry grew, the number of 
such figures as depended for their appeal chiefly on clever verbal anange- 
ment, as well asttheir treatment in Poetics, naturally dwindled, although 
yamaka itself (as well as anuprSsa) played a much larger part in later 
decadent poetry. Bhoja, with an inaccuracy characteristic of later 
writers, speaks of tricks like muraja-'S^dha as having been hharata- 
kathitaX 

17 Abhinava. howeva. reads into Bharata such a distinction, and 
in his *Locana p. 5 he says: clrantantrir hi bharata-munhprabhriibhir 
yamakopame iabddrtkibupkdratvenegtt- 
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may be pointed out here that Bharata*s enumeration and 
definition of individual Do$as and Gupas do not exactly 
correspond to those of his nearest successors. Except keep¬ 
ing to the conventional number of ten (although Bbamaha 
introduces an eleventh fault from the standpoint of logical 
correctness*" and a list of ten intrinsic poetic faults in a 
different context, as he also mentions onlv three poetic 
excellences), both Bbamaha and Dandin do not appear to 
have accepted implicitly this part of Bharata’s teaching. 

The faults mentioned by Bharata (xvi. 84) are:** 

i. gudhartha=circum\ocution or periphrase (paryaya- 
iabdabhihitam^^), 

ii. nr/hdfi/nra=digression into irrelevant matter 
iavarnyasya varnanam^^), 

18 With the exception of the eleventh faull, Dapdin not only in 
complete agreement with Bhamaha but really follows the latter’s enu¬ 
meration and dehiiiiions almost literally. This point will be discussed 
later. 

19 On Bharata’s Do$as see V. Raghavan, Srngdra-prakSia, pt. ii, 
pp. 229*233. In Kautilya's Artha-^astra the defects of the art of writing 
are: vySghSta (contradiction), punarukta (repetition), apajabda (gram¬ 
matical incorrectness) and saipplava (misarrangement of words). 

20 This phrase in Bharata cannot mean "expression by means of a 
synonym", for it would then be difficult to differentiate this Do$a from 
ekartha given below. Possibly this is the fault which appears in later 
writers as the figure of speech known as parySyokta (=rougbly, circum¬ 
locution or periphrase as a poetic figure). It is apparently so explained 
by Abhinavagupta. It is possible that later rhetoricians perceived that 
periphrase might sometimes be an ornament of expression, and thus 
analysed it into a poetic figure; and this may be taken as an instance in 
point of the process by which poetic figures were multiplied in 
later speculation. 

21 Abhinava takes it in the sense of description of matters which 
should not be described in words (^iabdenSvarnanlyam api var^itam), 
and rejects the sense of aprakrta~varifanarjt. We are, however, inclined 
to prefer the sense of digression rejected by Abhinava. The defect 
vScyHvacana, mentioned by Mahimabhatta (P* 1(^)< would possibly be 
this Dosa of Bharata. This seems to be the fault in Maghai.43. 
Abhinava regards the sva-iabiia’-vSeyatS-doja of Rasa and Bhftva as 
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iii. dr/Aa'/iTi7a=iiicohereiice {asarjfibaddha), or multipli¬ 

city of meaning (aie^Qrtha), 

iv. bhinnarthass{ 2 i) rusticity or want of refinement 

iasabhya or grdmya), or (b) changing the desired 
sense by another sense {yivaksito'nya evdrtbo 
yatranydrthena bhidyate), 

V. tautology iekarthasya abhidhdnom), 

vi. abhiplutdriha=ag%tegation of complete lines without 
merging them into a complete sentence {yat padena 
samasyate^^). 

vii. nyaySd npe/nm => defective logic (pramd/jia-varjitain), 

viii. vifama=detective metre iv^tta-do^a), 

ix. visaifidhi=disjunction in which the words are not 

well knit*®, 

X. iabda‘hina=use of ungrammatical words {aiabdasya 
yojanam**). 

But the faults discussed by Bhamaha are (ch. iv): 

i. apSrtha^absence of complete sense*^ 
ii< vyartha=incoDgTuity with the context, 
ill. ekari ha-^tautology (Bhamaha noting that others call 

included in Bbarata's arthantara~dosa, although it is not clear whether 
Bharata himself regarded this sva-iabda-vacyatH to be a Do$a at all. 

22 Abhinava explains: abhiplutartharp yathH—sa rHje nlthkuJSalab 
sarab kumuda-iobhitam / sarva-priyd vasanta-Srib gmme mblatika- 
gamabiiti ; aira pratlpadam arthasya parisamSptavSd abhiplutSrtham, 
eka-vSkyatvena nimajjanSbhdvSt. 

23 The reading anupratmhdiabdatn yat is obviously incorrect. 
Abhinava’s explanation is not clear ; but he appears to read anupBrUdha- 
iabdam. By samdhi or sarndhana he appears to mean compactness,^ 
congruity or merging, i. c. where the words are well knit. The Gaekwad 
ed. reading anupailista-iabdam is more apposite, but perhaps it is not 
original. 

24 aiabda-apaiabdot Abhiaavagupt^. 

25 Both Bh&maha and Daodin say samuddySriha-iunyarp yat, and 
this incompletion of the total sense arises, they explain, from the non¬ 
satisfaction of the natural expectancy o£ words in a sentence iSkdiikfS), 
A point already dealt with by grammarians and Mlmiipsakas. 
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it punarukta, which well-known term is apparently 
unknown to Bharatal, 

iv. sa5am&'ava=ambiguity, 

V. apnkrama=violation of syntactical regularity, 

vi. iabda~hlna=use of words not approved by correct 
usage (grammatical). 

vii. yati-bhras{a=de\isiUon from the rules of metrical 

pause, 

viii. hJtiiina-vrtta=use ot long or short syllables in the 

wrong place in a metre, 

ix. v/5c/m6//z/=disjunction of euphonic liaison when it is 
necessary, 

X. desa'kala-kald-loka-nya\agama-virodhi=\ncons\sten' 
cy with regard to (a) place (b) time (c) the fine 
or mechanical arts (d) worldly usage (e) logic 
(f) asama {=dharma-sa5tra^* i. e. codes of law or 
jurisprudence). 

Bhamaha also adds another fault to these ten, viz., the 
Dosa which arises from a faulty logical proposition (pratijnd), 
a faulty middle term (hetu), and a faulty logical illustration 
idii'fdnta)', but this blemish is treated in a separate chapter 
(ch. v), being interesting to Bhamaha from the standpoint of 
the logic of poetry. In another context, while discussing the 
general characteristics of poetry (i. 37f). Bhamaha mentions 
ten other defects which a poet should avoid, viz.: 

i. no'ur//ia =3 farfetchedness, when the sense does not 

follow from the logical order of words but has to 
be guessed from the general intention. 

ii. /L//>fa=obstruction of the sense. 

lii. anyd/’Z/ia=disappearance of the sense. 

iv. avdcafta=inexpressiveness, when in the expressed 
words the sense does not appear to be openly 
dominant, 

26 agamo dharma-S&strSi^i, laka-simS ca tat-krtS / tad-virodhi tatUh 
<c3ra‘vyatikramai]^ato ..f j says Bhamaha himself in explanation (iv. 48), 
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V. gudha-&abdabhidhana^mt of difficult expressions. 

vi. impropriety, e.g. making clouds massen- 
gers in poetry. 

vii. jrifti’duf£a=expressly indecent”'. 

viii. artha-duftaszimpMciiXy indecent (later writers calling 
it aililatva), 

ix. kcdpanS-dufta—dticctiwe conception, where in the 
alliance of two words an undesirable sense is 
produced. 

X. irii/i>kaf£a=:unmelodious or harsh in sound”'. 

After giving these ten Do$as Bhamaha points out (i. 54-58) 
how these Dosas may sometimes become Gunas. As to how 
these two different series of ten faults are to be distinguished, 
Bhamaha says nothing ; but it is conceivable from his treat¬ 
ment that the latter concerns the inner nature or essence of 
poetry, while the former refers to only such defects as are 
more or less external. A glance at these two lists of faults, 
given by Bharata and Bhamaha respectively, will at once shew 
that while some of Bhamaha's faults correspond generally to 
Bharata’s in name or in substance, Bhamaha in his elaborate 
treatment is certainly more advanced than his predecessor. It 
is also noteworthy that Bhamaha lays down, in his discussion 
of the last-named fault of sruti-kofta, the general proposition 
(i. 54) that a particular combination or arrangement sometimes 
makes even defective expressions allowable; in other words, 
a fault sometimes is converted into an excellence. Bharata, 
on the other hand, regards, as we shall see, all Gunas or 
excellences to be mere negations of Do$as or faults! 

After dealing with the Do$as. Bharata speaks of the Gupas 
or excellences of composition which are also enumerated as 


27 BhSmaha's text is obviously corrupt on this point. But the 
distinction between iruti-dusta and Sruti-kasfa of earlier writers is 
explained by Abhinava in his “Locana p. 82 (on ii. 12). 

28 The examples given of this fault are words like ajihladat 
(BhSmaha)i or adhSksh, aktautsltt trnedhi (Abhinava, ' Lol ana loc. cit.). 
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ten in number**. He fctates summarily at the outset (xvi. 9l> 
that the Gu^as are negations of the Dosas (gund v/puryayd<f 
efam), an opinion which is indeed extraordinary in view of the 
fact that later writers like Vamana (ii. 1. 1>3) rightly consider 
Gunas in a theory of Poetics to be positive entities, of which 
the Do$as are the negations known by implication. It appears, 
on the other hand, that Gunas like madhurya and auddrya, 
mentioned by Bharata in xvi. 91 and 92. are not really, as 
defined by himself, negations of any particular defect discussed 
by him. Jacobi’s explanation*** is probably right that 
Bharata’s description of the Gunas as negations of the Dosas 
is in conformity with the common-sense view of the matter, 
for it is not difficult for one to seize upon a fault instinctively, 
while an excellence cannot be conceived so lightly unless its 
essence is comprehended by differentiating it from a more 
easily understood fault. The Gu^as, according to Bharata 
(xvi. 92). are the following**: 

i. coalescence of words, connected with one 
another through the aggregate meaning desired b> 
the poet, and consisting of a subtlety which in 
appearence is clear but in reality difficult to compre¬ 
hend**. 

ii. prasada=c\esLiiicss, where the unexpressed sense 

appears from the word used through the relation 
of the easily understood word and sense**. 

29 Abhinava reads kavyasya gutfSh in xvi. 92 as in Gaekwad and 

t 

Chowkhamba eds., and not kavyUrtha-gunSh as in KXvyamalX ed. 

30 In Sb. der preuss. Akad. xxiv, 1922, p. 223. 

31 The alternative readings show that the text for some Gupas also 
existed in two recensions. Abbinavagupta attempts throughout to 
approximate Bharata's Gunas to those of Vfimana and strains to make 
Gupas of Sabda and Artha out of each. Hence he is not a safe guide 
for this portion of the text. On the Gupas of Bharata see V. Raghavaa 
StAgSra-prakala, pp. 271-81. 

32 Hemacandra (p. 1961 and MSpikyacandra (p. 191) remark: 
svabhSva-spoftoip vicara-gahanam vacah ilijtam iti bharatah. Abhinava 
thinks that this excellence corresponds to V&mana's Sabda~guifa 

33 Hemacandra and M^hikyacandra explain: vibhaktihvicya* 
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iii. jama/fi=evenness, which is easy to understand and 
in which there is no redundance of expression nor 
excess of cur^a-padas**. 

iv. samddAi—superimposition {samSdhSna) of sonse- 

thing special or distinguishing in the sense*”. 

^ScakMyogdd anuktayor apl iabdarthayofy pratipattih prasSda iti 
bharutah. Jacobi proposes {ZDMG Ixiv, p. 138 contd. fn.) to read 
mukhyp instead of mukha in the text, and thinks that Bharata's prasSda 
corresponds to Dapdio's samOdhi. But Abhinava reads sukha and 
explains: sukhayati, na prayatnam apekfate yafy iabddrthah. Perhaps 
by this Gupa, Bharata means to imply some kind of hint (anukta artha), 
transparent from the words used fsuch as we find, e. g . in the figure 
mudrd in CandrSloka, ed. Jivananda, v. 139, and KuvalaySnanda, edm 
N.S.P., 1917, pp. 146-7). which may correspond partly to the metaphori¬ 
cal mode of expression included by VSmana in his peculiar definition of 
vakrokti (iv. 3. 8.), or comprised by later writers under lakfana or 
upacSra. Referring to VSmana’s definition of artha-gutfa prasada as 
artha-vaimalya (iii. 2. 3). Abhinava seems to support our suggestion 
when he says so*rtho vaimalySfrayo'pi vaimalyam upaearSt, thus 
attempting to approximate Bharata’s prasSda to V&mana's artha-guna 
of that name. 

34 The curna-pada is defined by Bharata himself in xviii. SOb, 51 
Cf. VSmana 1. 3. 22, 24 wheie cHriia is the name given to a kind of prose, 
which contains short compounds. Commenting on this passage in 
Vamana, Copendra Tippa BhQpala interprets the w^rd as: curna-padena 
upacdrSd vyasta-pada-samdhdrc lakfyatet tena vyasta-pada-bahularp 
curiam. VRmana himself in his Vftti gives two characteristics, viz., 
adirgha samSsa and anuddhata pada, short compounds and soft vocables. 
Referring to VRmana’s iabda-gunaoi the same name in iii. 1.12, and 
trying to approximate it to Bharata's samafa, Abhinavagupta remarks: 
iabdttnarp samatvSt samab, curt^-padatr a-samasa-racanS yatra sdtiiaya 

na bhavatl . dirgha-samSso‘pyatyanta~satnSsai ca vifomatd, tad- 

vtparyayet^a samaidf upakrSnta-mSrgapariiySga-rupety uktam. 

35 Abhinava explains: yasydrthasya abhiyuktaili pratibhanStiSaya- 
vadbhir viieyo'purvah svollikhita upapadyale sa samahua-manah- 
sarppadya-vUe^atvSd artho viii$tob samadhib. In the second line of the 
text Abhinava reads parikirtUtdi (and not parikirtyate), and takes arihena 
as referring to the word jamddhi: samSdhi-iabdasya yo'rthab parihara- 
lak^atfas tena parikdrtitab paritab samantad dkrSntya uccaratje sarppan- 
nab’ This explanation of saippanna is probably given to make the 
definition correspond to that of VSmana's arohaxaroha-kramab sumS- 
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V. madhurya^sweetness, where a sentence heard oi 
repeated many times does not tire or disgust'*. 

vi. o/as=strength, which consists in the use of varied 

and dignified compounded words, having letters 
agreeable to one another^^ 

vii. saukumurya^^smoothness^ where an agreeable .sense 

IS realised by means of agreeably employed words 
and well-connected euphonic conjunctions**. 

viii. ariha-vyakti=eKp\\citness, which describes the nature 
of things, as they appear in the world, by means of 
well known predicates*®. 

dhih (lii. 1. 13) ; for Abhinava goes on explaining SkrantyoccSrii^e 
Urohavarofia-kraina c\a, the 5rohu and avaroha depending, as he discuse- 
es in detail, on uccarana. Hemacandra and Minikyacandra explain 
Bharata’s definition simply as arthasya gunantara-samBdhSnSt samOdhir 
ill bharatah. 

36 Abhinava reads irutam and vSkyam instead of krtam and kSvyam 
in the printed text (tCavyarnSJa ed.); and this is supported by what 
Hemacandra and Manikyacandra say with regard to this excellence of 
Bharata. The other eds. give the words correctly. 

37 Abhinava reads bahubhih (instead of vividhaih) and sdnurSiaih 
(instead of sa tu svaralh), explaining the latter reading thus: yatra 
varnair varnUmaram apekjate tatra sanurSgatvam. Hemacandrai how¬ 
ever, attributes a different definition to Bharata, viz., avagltasya hhiasya 
v3 iabdrtha-sampadd yad udStiatvain nitincati kavayas ' tad oja ill 
bharatah ; and MKnikyacandra says to the -same effect (this follows 
the reading of Recension B): avagito*pi kino*pi syad udaltdvabhilsakalfl, 
yatra Sabddrtha iarnpattyS tad ojah pariklrtitahI. 

38 Abhinavagupta reads sukha-prayojyaii chandobhlh (for sukha- 
prayofyair yac chabdaiff) in the text. Hemacandra and MSpikyacandra 
simply paraphrase: iukha-Sabddrtharn saukumOryarh iti bharatah.— 
The “agreeable sense" (sukumardtha), which corresponds to the aniffhu- 
rSksara-prdyatd of Daiidin’s Gutia of this name, or to the ajarafkatva 
or apdrufya of VAmana’s twofold saukumSrya, implies probably the 
avoidance of disagreeable or inauspicious (amangala) statements. Thus 
instead of mrtah, one should say kirtiie^am, gatah. It is on this ground 
that theorists after Mammata object that this is no Gu^a but a negation 
of the amangaia do\a, which some writers include in the fault known as 
aSiJlatva. 

39 The text is obviously corrupt. Abhinava reads supraidddhdr 
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ix. iitfarassexaltedness. where there are superhuman 
sentiments, varied feelings, and the Erotic and the 
Marvellous moods^**. 

X. ^dnfi =3 loveliness, which delights the ear and the 
mind, or which is realised by the meaning conveyed 
by graceful gestures 

It will be noticed from this enumeration that in some cases 
it is difficult to see what Bharata means exactly by a particu¬ 
lar Guna. and that the classification is by no means exhaustive 
aor free from overlapping. On the other hand, some of the 
Gunas can be taken (as Abhinavagupta takes them) as appro¬ 
ximating roughly to the individual Sabda-gunas and artha- 
gunas elaborated by Vamana and other later theorists. The 
development of the Guna-doctrine is intimately connected 
bhidhSntl tu instead of siiprasiddliC, dltCitund ca. which phrase, how¬ 
ever, may .mean use ot well known verbs. Read also loka~dharma'* 
instead of loka-karma' Hemacaiidra explains, ycuminn anyathd- 
stliito'pi tathu-stiuta evdnhah pratibhdti ^o'rthavvakuh. He also 
points out that this Guna of Bhaiata corresponds to Vamana’s 
artha-guna arthavyaku (defined as vastu-svabhava-sphutatvam in. 
2. 13), and would be equivalent to the poetic figure jdti or ivabkd- 
vokti of Dandm and others. Cf. Mammata p. 583: abhidhdsyar 
mdnasvabhdvoktyalamkdrena vastu-svabhava-sphutatva-ruparthavya- 
ktib ivikita, but Visvanatha would include it m prasada-guna. 

40 The implication of adbhuta Rasa m this excellence and the 
characteristic that it deals with divya-bhJva indicate a certain 
utkar^avnn dharmah, causing wondci. such as Dandin's udCita would 
contain. See the illustration of this Guna given by Hemacindra 
p. 199. The inclusion of the SriigCirct and adbhuta Rasas makes this 
Gupa of Bharata correspond partly to Yamuna's attha-guna kdnti. 
But Danilin adds : ildghyair viae^amir yuktam uddram kalscid 
i^yate. There is no reference m Bharata to such ‘praiseworthy 
epithets’, although Hemacandra says- hahubhih suk^maU ca \isefcin 
sametam uddram iti bharatah. In the Agm-purdna 346. 9, however, 
we read : uttdna-padatauddryai\\ yutam Stdghyau viieaamiih. which 
might be a direct echo of Dan din. 

4! illadi-^illddi-ce*tn Abhinavagupta This would be com¬ 
prehended by the dipta-rasatvarn of VSmana's at rha-gun a kdnu ,— 
Kautilya (ii. 28) mentions the following characteristics of the art of 
writing: artha-krama (arrangement of subject-matter), sambandha 
(relevancy), paripurnata. (completeness), madhurya (sweetness), audarya 
(dignity), and spa^atva (clearness). 
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with the central theory of the Riti-school and will be dealt 
with later ; but it may be pointed out here that although the 
definitions of the individual Gunas. given by Bharata. do not 
correspond exactly to those of later writers, there can be no 
doubt that here we have for the first time a definite statement, 
if not a proper theoretic treatment, of the doctrine. The 
disagreement between different theorists with regard to the 
definitions of individual Gunas is a well known fact in the 
history of Sanskrit Poetics, and one need not therefore be sur¬ 
prised that later authors give us definitions which do not 
agree with those of Bharata. To Bharata. again, the relation 
of the gu/uu to riti, as elaborated by Vamana, or to rasa, as 
first clearly enunciated by the Dhvanikara and Anandavar- 
dhana, was probably unknown. So was also Vamana’s distinc¬ 
tion between iabda gu^a and artha-gurui. although Bharata’s 
gu^s are mostly of the nature of artha-gunas, and some 
ot them can be interpreted (as done by Abhioavagupta) as 
constituting §abda-gunas as well. But the number and 
nomenclature ot the Gunas. as well as the substance of some 
of them, as outlined by Bharata. are conventionally adhered 
to by all later writers, excepting Bhfimaha who. as we shall 
see, was a radical thinker in this respect, until we come to the 
Dhvanikara and his followers who give a new interpretation 
to the Gupa>doctrine. It is also important to* note that 
Bharata takes the gunas, as well as the do^as and alantkSras, 
to be subservient to the purpose of awakening rasa, which is 
taken as the principal business of the drama. In this he 
anticipates and probably influences the view of the Dhvani¬ 
kara and his school who, as we shall see, borrow Bharata’s 
idea of Rasa from the case of the drama and apply it to that 
of poetry. 

( 2 ) 

It has been noted above that Bharata makes all these 
elements, lakga^, gu^, dofa and' alatukdra, subordinate 
to the principal purpose of awakening rasa in the drama. 
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These elements constitute what he calls vScika abhinaya 
^defined in viii. 6,9). which is dealt with in chapters xiv*xx 
and which forms an important factor, the anubhava (vii. 5). 
in calling forth the Rasa. Hence Bharata expressly considers 
<xvi. 104 f) the question of their employment in relation to 
Rasa. It is necessary, therefore, to consider here briefly 
Bharata's teachings regarding Rasa*”* which iS dealt with in 
the NSfya-iastra, chapters vi and vii**. 

It must be observed at the outset that Rasa does not 
appear to be Bbarata’s principal theme, and that it is 
discussed only in connexion with his exposition of dramatic 
representation with which he is principally concerned. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Rija^ekhara. probably following 
some current tradition, should regard Bharata as an authority 
on Rupaka (drama) rather than on Rasa, and mention one 
NandikeSvara** as the original exponent of the Rasa-doctrine 
which, if Rajaiekhara is right. Bharata must have borrowed 
and worked up into his dramaturgic system. That the Rasa- 
doctrine was older than Bharata is apparent from Bharata's 
own citation ole several verses in the Arya and the Anustubh 
metres in support of or in supplement to his oWn statements ; 
and in one place, he appears to quote two Arya-verses from 
an unknown work on Rasa** 

The idea of Rasa, apart from any theory thereon, was 

42 The question has been dealt with briefly in S. K. De, Theory 
of Rasa in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volume, Orientalia, vol. iii, 1922. reprinted in Some Problems of Skt. 
Poetics, Calcutta 1959, pp. 177-235. 

43 In some other chapters Bharata deals with the cognate 
topics of the Nayaka and Nayika and their adjuncts and emotional 
states, which will be referred to in their proper place below (di. 
viii). 

44 See vol. i p. 1, 2, 19. 

45 atr&rye rasa~vicara~mukhe, ed. Kavyamala p. 67. The line 
is wanting in Grosset’s edition. Ke^va Mi^a, a comparatively recent 
writer of the 16th centurv. speaks nf one bhcgavdn fiauddhodani who. 
according to him, was a sStra-kara on Rasa ; but the opinions of 
this otherwise unknown writer (see vol. i, p. 219), as recorded by 
Keuva Mi&a, do not deviate materially from the conventional views 

25 
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naturally not unknown to old writers; and Bharata*s treatment 
would indicate that some system of Rasa, however un¬ 
developed. or even a Rasa school, particularly in connexioD 
with the drama, must have been in existence m his time. But 
the bearings of this doctrine on poetry were seldom discussedr 
and the importance of Rasa as one of the essential factors of 
poetry was indeed naively understood but was not theoreti¬ 
cally established.^* As Dramaturgy was in the beginning a 
separate study, from which Poetics itself probably took its 
cue, the Rasa-doctrine, which sprang up chiefly in connexion 
with this study, confined its activity in the first stage of its 
development to the sphere of dramatic composition and 
exerted only a limited influence on poetic theories.*' The 
importance of this dramaturgic Rasa-system must have been 
somewhat overshadowed by the early dominance, in Poetics 

of those later writers of the new school who admit the essential¬ 
ity of Rasa. 

46 We get the first definite exposition, as we shall see, of the 
idea of Rasa and its relation to poetry in the works of the Dhvani- 
kara and Anandavardhana ; and its importance m poetry, as distin¬ 
guished from the drama, was probably understood trom that 
time Maghd in some verses (see vol. i np. 61. fn 3) shows him¬ 
self conversant with some theory of Rasa; but it is to n&tya- 
rasa (such as described by Bharata) rather than to kOvya-rasa that 
he appears to refer. It is not maintained that older Sanskrit Poetry 
was devoid of Rasa or that the earlier poets never possessed any 
idea of it; but it is suggested that the theory of Rasa was not 
critically set forth, nor its aesthetic importance in poetry properly 
understood until the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana came into the 
field. The presence of Rasa is such a familiar fact in Sanskrit 
Poetry as well as in comparatively modern Sanskrit writers on 
Poetics that one is apt to lose sight of this fact of historical im¬ 
portance. 

47 That the doctrine of Rasa was originally associated with 
dramaturgy and later on applied to Poetics is clear from the tradi¬ 
tion which survives even in very late writers, and makes 
them not only discuss the theory directly in connexion with the 
drama (e. g. Vi^vanatha) but even borrow the illustrations mostly 
from dramatic poetry. Abhinava speaks of the Kiivya as loka-n&iya- 
dhanm-sthdnlya, and says : mtya eva ra^ah, kdvye ca ndfydyfl- 
mSna eva rasah kCivydrthatf, 
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proper, of the Alamkira and RIti systems, whose traditions 
are carried on by the two earliest writers on Poetics, Bhamaha 
and Dandin, both of whom allow a very subsidiary place to 
Rasa in their scheme ; but at the same time the comparative 
antiquity of such a Rasa-system in connexion with the drama, 
going back to a time even earlier than Bharata, cannot be 
doubted. 

The oldest known exponent of this system is Bharata. from 
whom spring all later systems and theories such as we know 
them, and whom even Anandavardhana himself (p. 181), in 
applying the Rasa-theory to Poetics, names as his original 
authority. It is necessary for this reason to take into account 
Bharata’s doctrine of natya-rasa as the original source 
of the doctrine of kdvya-rasa elaborated in later Poetics. 
But long before the new interpretation of the relation of Rasa 
to poetry, given by the Dhvanikara and authoritatively 
established by Mammata, was dominant, Bbarata’s views on 
Rasa appear to have been discussed in some detail in drama¬ 
turgic systems with the result that divergent theories came to 
prevail under the names of Bhatta Lollata. Safikuka, Bhatta 
Nayaka and others, all of whom are supposed to have been 
commentators on Bharata’s text*^. or at least to have taken 
Bharata as their starting point. With Bharata. therefore, we 
arrive at a distinctly definite landmark in respect of the 
Rasa-doctrine. 

It is worth noticing, however, that although all theorists 
take Bharata as their starting point and build up their own 
theories round his authoritative, if somewhat meagre, text. 
Bharata himself, like all old masters, is tantalisingly simple 
in his statements ; for tlie subject does not appear to have 
yet been brought into the realm of scholastic spccubtion. 
Bharata’s work is encyclopaedic in its scope, but its primary 
theme is the drama and its conception of poetry dramatic, a 
view which perhaps inspired Vamana’s partiality towards 


48 See voL i pp 3If 
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dramatic composition already alluded to, and which is 
concisely put by Abhinavagupta by saying kavyarn t&vad daSa- 
rup&tmakam eva. In such a composition Rasa, according to 
Bharata, should be predominant, and there are numerous 
passages which clearly indicate that there can be no sense of 
poetry, in his view., without Rasa**. Although Bharata does 
not enter into technicalities, he seems to be of opinion that the 
vibhavas and the anubhavas, which later theory takes to be 
essential factors, call forth or evolve Rasa; but he is not clear 
as to what this process of evolution exactly is. He takes the 
bh&va as the basis of Rasa and explains it generally as that 
which brings into existence the sense of poetry through the 
three kinds of representation, viz., through words, gestures, 
and internal feelings ivag-anga-sattvopetdn kdvyarthdn bhdva- 
yanttti bhavah). This Bhava, which consists of an emotion¬ 
al state of^the mind, reaches, when permanent and not transi¬ 
tory. the state of Rasa through the elements known as vibhSva 
and anubh&va A vibhava is explained thus: vibhavo nama 
vijnan^thah, vibhdvyante'nena vag-ahga-sattvSbhinayd ity ato 
vibhSvah. The term vibhava, therefore, is used to connote 
knowledge or cognition, and is explained generally as denoting 
that which makes the three kinds of representation capable 
of being sensed. In the same way. the anubhdva is explained 
as that which follows upon and makes the three kinds of 
representation actually sensed. The third element of Rasa, 
the vyabhicari-bhava, consists of accessory emotional facts 
which help and strengthen it, and is etymologically explained 
as: vi abhi ity stavupasargau, cara gatau dhatuh, vividham 
abhimukhyena rasan carantiti vyabhicdrinah. As to what 
relation these elements bear to Rasa and how this state of 
relish is brought about, Bharata sLqiply lays down in a cryp' 
tic formula: vibhavanubhava-vyabhicdri-sairiyogad rasO' 
nifpattih, a formula which, in spite of his own explanation, is 
so ambiguous with respect to the exact significance of the 

49 e, g. na hi ra&ad rte kaicid arthab pravartate, ed, Grosset p. 

87=cd. Kavyamaia p. 62. Cf. also vii. 7. 
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terms sarfiyoga and nispatti that a great deal of controversy 
has centred round their interpretation, giving rise to a number 
of theories about Rasa. Bharata's own explanation, if it can 
be called an explanation, is that just as a beverage is accom¬ 
plished through various seasoned articles and herbs, so the 
permanent mood (the sthSyi-bhSva)^ reinforced {.upagata) by 
various bhavas, attains the state of Rasa ; and it is so called 
because its essence consists in its taste or relish {asvBdyaivat), 
this being the etymological meaning of the word rasa^^. He 
also explains”' that the sthayhbhSva is the basis of Rasa be¬ 
cause it attains, as it were, mastery or sovereignty among 
forty-nine diflferent bhavas mentioned by himself*”, which 
naturally rest upon it as being presumably the principal 
theme or mood in the composition in question. 

Nothing dehnite can be concluded from all this except 
that, in Bharata's opinion, the sthSyi-bhSva or the principal 
mood in a composition is the basis of Rasa, the essence of 
which consists in asvSda or relish by the reader or spectator, 
while the vibhdva, anubhdva and the vydbhicdri-bhdva awaken 
this state of emotional realisation or ‘relish’ in the reader’s 
mind. But this explanation by its very ambiguity or vague¬ 
ness taxed the ingenuity of theorists and commentators, its 
general trend anticipating theories like the utpatti-vdda of 
Lollata and the anumithvada of SaAkuka, and special terms 
in the passage in question like vyaRjita and sdmanya-gu^^ 
yoga suggesting specialised doctrines like the vyakthvSda of 
Abhinavagupta and the bhukti-vada of Bhat(a Nayaka. 

The original outlines of the theory, however, are accepted 
as fixed by Bharata. it is practically admitted on all hands, 
on semi-psychological considerations of poetry, that the Rasa 

so ed. Grosset p. 87-.ed. KavyamSla p. 62. It should be 
noticed that all the terms which describe the essence of Rasa such 
as rasanii, carvanCt, or GsvSda, refer etymologically to the physical 
pleasure of taste; this point will be dealt with below. 

51 ed. Grosset p. 102, 11. 7-19=cd KSvyamala p. 70, 11. 13-22. 

52 viz,, 8 stMyhbhilvas, 8 aUttvika bndws and 33 vyabhic&ri- 
bhayas. 
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is a State of relish in the reader of the principal sentiment ip 
the composition, a subjective condition of his mind which is 
brought about when the principal or permanent mood {sthayi^ 
bhava) is brought into a relishable condition through the three 
elements, the vibhava, the anubhava and the vyabhic&ri-bhUva^ 
exhibited in the drama. Of these elements, the 6rst two ace 
important, the vyabhicarin being only concomitant or acces¬ 
sory. Bharata's explanation of these terms is rendered with 
greater precision by his followers. By the sthayi-bhSva in 
poetry and drama are meant certain more or less permanent 
mental states, such as Love. Grief, Anger or Fear. This 
permanent mood, constituting the principal theme of a com¬ 
position and running through all other moods like the thread 
of a garland, cannot be overcome by those akin to it or those 
opposed to it, but can only be reinforced. Those elements 
which respectively excite, follow and strengthen (if we may 
use these expressions) the sthayi-bhava are in poetry and 
drama known as vibhavot anubhava and vyabhicari- (also call> 
ed samcari-) bhava^^, corresponding in ordinary life (as 
opposed to the extraordinary world of poetry) to the mundane 
causes and effects (laukika karana and karya)- Devoid 
of technicalities, a vibhava may be taken as that which 
makes the permanent mood capable of being sensed, an 
anubhava as that which makes it actually sensed, while a 
vyabhicari-bhava is that which acts as an auxiliary or gives a 
fresh impetus to it. In the case of Love as a permanent 
mood, the stock-examples given of a vibhava are women 
and the .seasons ; of anubhava, glance and embrace ; of 
vyabhicarin, the transient subordinate feelings of joy or 
anxiety. Now Bharata says that the reader is enabled to 
realise or relish as Rasa the permanent mood of a composi- 

53 Ballantyne renders these terms conveniently, if not adequately, 
as the Excitant, the Ensuant and the Accessory respectively, a 
nomenclature which is followed by Ganganatha Jha in his trans¬ 
lation ol the Kiivya-ptaknia. Jacobi, however, uses (ZDMG. 190IZ, 
pp. 394 f) the terms Factor, Effect and Concurrent. 
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tion through a certain correlation of these elements with the 
permanent mood, the correlation taking place apparently for 
the purpose of manifesting it and bringing it to a relisbable 
condition. The question, therefore, arises, to which Bharata 
himself gives no definite solution, viz. what relation these 
elements bear to Rasa, or in other words, how do they bring 
about this subjective condition of relish in the reader’s mind, 
the solution depending, as we have noted above, upon the 
explanation of the two much-discussed terms samyoga (lit. 
correlation) and nispatti (lit. consummation) in the original 
sutra of Bharata. This is the central pivot round which all 
later theories move, and we shall take it up again in their 
connexion below (ch. iv). 

Bharata mentions eight different moods or Rasas in the 
drama, of which a detailed account is given in NafyO'Sastra 
ch. vi, which is the authoritative source drawn upon by all 
later writers, altRough they sometimes differ, as we shall see. 
in the enumeration of the orthodox number of eight. Properly 
speaking, the primary Rasas, according to Bharata. are only 
four in number, viz., ifhgSra (the Erotic), raudra (the Furious), 
vira (the Heroic) and blbhatsa (the Disgusting). The other 
four Rasas proceed from these, as follow: hasya (the Comic) 
from ifhgSra, karuM (the Pathetic) from raudra, adbhuta 
(the Marvellous) from vira. and bhaydtfaka (the Terrible) 
from blbhatsa (xvi. 39-40). 

The eight sthayi-bhbvas or permanent moods, correspond¬ 
ing to the eight Rasas, are given categorically as (i) rati 
<Love) (ii) hdsa (Mirth) (iii) krodha (Anger) (iv) utsaha 
(Courage) (v) bhaya (Feat) (vi) jugupsa (Aversion) (vii) 
vfsmaya (Wonder) and (viii)ioka'(Sorrow), forming the basia 
respectively of SfhgSra, hSsya, raudra, vira, hhaySnaka, 
blbhatsa, adbhuta and kahuna. The vyabMcari-bi^vas arc 
mentioned as thirty-three in number and include the suborn* 
nate feelings of self-disparagement {nirve4a), debility (gldni*). 
apprehension (SahkS), envy {asuyd), intoxication {mada), 
'Weariness (irama), indolence iOlasya), depression {dainya). 
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reflection (cinta), distraction (moha), recollection (snirti), 
equanimity {dhrti), shame (vrT^/u), unsteadiness {capalata), joy 
ihar^d), flurry {avega\ stupefaction {jadatd), arrogance (garva)^ 
despondency (visdda), longing {autsukya), drowsiness (nidrS), 
dementedness (apasmara), dreaming {supta), awakening 
{vibodha), impatience of opposition {amar$a), dissembling 
{avahittha', sternness (ugratd), resolve imati), sickness (vyddhi), 
madness (unmdda), death {marami), alarm (frnsa) and doubt 
{vitarka}'*. The sdttvika bhdvas, which can be taken generally 
as involuntary evidences of internal feeling, are then specified 
as eight in number^^ viz., stupor {stambha), perspiration 

54 The English equivalents follow generally Ballantyne's render* 
ings —It must be borne in mind that the vyabhiefiri-bhovas are in¬ 
dependent Bhavus but occurring as accessory or concurrent to the 
principal mental state depicted, which is known as the Athiiyi-bhtiva. 
Sometimes it may happen that the vvahhicunn is principally mani¬ 
fested in a composition, and the stfulyin is merely awakened ; such 
cases later thco^i^t^ would call hhn\a\ (and not rasai) which are 
thus incomplete rasM Ailcmots have been made to distinguish bet- 

'ween Rasa and Bhava, and this question will be discussed later on. 
Ct would appear Irom the cnumciation ot the \’\ahhknri-bhri\ai that 
the oldei thcoiisls consider many conditions from the spiritual point 
of view, which wc would icgard from the standpoint of the body 
(eg. vyCuibi or nun ana). See Jacobi m ZDMG Ivi, J902, p. 39S 
fn 2. 

55 Regarding the s>~tit\ika hhtiva (which later theorists, e.g. 
Abhinavagupta. connect with the settva guna of the Samkhya philo¬ 
sophers), Bharata says (ed, Grosset p, 129 =ed. KavyamhiH, p. 82): 
iha hi sattvahi niinia manah’prabhavam, tac ca sanwhita-manastvSd 
utpadxate. manali-xamatlhnnuc ca sattva-nirvrth in; tas\a yo'sati 
svabhaw) ronianfCmradt-kitah' 'sa* na .iakvate’nva-manastl kartian iti: 
loka-s\abhavunukatantic ca natxawa xativam Ipsitam. Thus Bharata 
connotes by it certain tokens ot nuptial feelings, delineated in the 
dramatic representation by an imitallon of human nature through 
steady concentration of the mind. Bharata adds the illustration: 
iha hi nutxa-dhcrma-prav} ttdfy .sukha-dufj kha-kvio bhdxds tat hit sattvor 
viSuddiih kdrya yathS svarupd h/iavanti. For. how can sorrow, he sa 3 «, 
which must be manifested by weeping, or joy which must be ex¬ 
pressed by laughter, he delineated except by these involuntary 
evidences? This is apparently what Bharata means by sailvdbhinaya 
oi sSitvikdbhtnaxa In the Da\fi~rupaka. however, sattfa is taken to- 
mean ‘a sympathetic heart' and siit/vtka is explained as sattvena 
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(sveda), horripilation iromdrica), break of voice fsvara* 
bhanga), trembling {yepathu)^ change of colour {vaivarnya), 
tears (aim) and loss of consciousness ipralaya). This 
psycho-physical analysis, however formal it may appear 
to us, is taken up in detail in chapter vii, and each of these 
states is categorically defined and illustrated strictly from the 
standpoint of the drama ; but in later literature they are 
established authoritatively for pcetry as welP*. 

( 3 ) 

This is a rough outline of the teachings, relevant to Poetics 
proper, that we can gather from the somewhat meagre text of 
Bharata. and it may be taken as an outline of the discipline 
as it existed in the earliest known period of its history. With 
Bhfimaha, Dandin and the Dhvaojkura, on the other hand, 
begins the next period of its history, a comparatively brief 
but exceedingly important stage of extraordinary creative 
genius. Of the period anterior to Bharata our knowledge is 
extremely scanty ; and between Bharata and the definite 
formulation of poetic theories which begins with Bhamaha, 
lies, again, a long gap of which we do not possess much 
knowledge. It is clear, however, that certain poetical guiias. 
dofas, alarnk&ras and lakfanaa were known to Bharata and 
dealt with by him even as decorative devices of the drama* 
tic speech. It would not be wrong to presume from this fact 
that the study of Alainkara-ttstra, even if it was not yet fully 

nirvTttafy (Cf Sahitya-darpana iii. J34). BhSnudatta,, in his Rasa- 
tarangiifl gives a somewhat different interpretation, add takes sattvika 
to mean physical gestures as evidences of natural feeling (ianvam, 
nve-ianram, tasya dkanniib suttvikSfy, itthaift ca mnro’bh&vah 
siambh&dayah aOttvikd bhiivtl itv abhidhlyaiUe). Later writers like 
the author of the Kdvya^mkiiia-pradipa hring in philosophical 
implications and interpret sdttvika as ' originating in the 
^attvtfguna. Whatever difference there might be as to the meaning 
of the term aiitivika itself, all the writers on this subject agree in 
applying the teita to denote those gestures (enumerated above) which 
give an involuntary expression to internal feelings. 

56 e. g.. in Mammata. 
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'Ic'. doped and self-conscious^ was probably older than 
i.'harata himself. It follows from this conclusion that the 
tiadiiKifi of opinion, which crystallises itself in the oldest 
avatiahie manuals of Bhamaha and Dandin, or in the 
memorial .crscs of the Dhvanikaru, comes to us in a definite 
shape indeed at u date much posterior to Bbarata, but it is 
prol aide that in substance, if not in actual formulation, it may 
have been much anterior to Bharata. who himself gives an 
/i*dica»!OR of such teachings. Excepting what we get in 
i'J'ijiat.i, boAcver, the history of this process of crystallisation 
tfi'r the ihticrenl systems appear in a relatively developed 
lorni m Dltamaha and others) is not known to us ; but it must 
have Covered a tentative stage whose productions, if they had 
>j>ci'n cxtai.i today, would have shown Bhamaha. Dandin and 
the Dhvankara in the making, and would have partly filled up 
the piesurnably long gap between Bharata and these earliest 
fonnuh ioi , .,f Poetics 

hveil It they were the earliest formulators, neither Bha¬ 
maha, lu r Uandin, nor the Dhvanikara. however, claims entire 
or.K Oioisty of having created the system which he individually 
?i*pre; ^ nis. None of them can be taken as the absolute found¬ 
er of the particular doctrines of alamkara, riti or dhvani 
uiij! which they arc respectively associated ; and with them 
we do not st.irt at the absolute beginnings of the discipline. 
Indebtedness of these writers tc their predecessors in the line, 
acknowledged by themselves, has already been noted in 
tne volume of this work (pp. 50, 67-68, 109) ; but 
apait from such explicit admissions, one can easily argue that 
ccrtriiu li’udameiiial concepts and formulas (such as vakrokti* 
nti. '.lufta or tilamkiira) appear in writers like Bhamaha without 
a frci;ni*rary explanation, as things traditionally handed 
down or air. aJy too well known to require any detailed dis¬ 
cussion. It's also unthinkable that these early writers could 
have, as they certainly do not claim to have, evolved by them- 
selve? the relatively developed form and treatment of the main 
topic f of Poetics in the absence of earlier tentative works. 
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It will be profitable, therefore, to pause and enquire if 
these works of Dhamahu and others give us any indicanuii uf 
the stage or stages through which the discipline might have 
passed in the interval between Bharala and ihciiisclve^. j ur- 
tunately there are passages in these writers \.vhicii xM'^uld give 
us hints as to the existence of such intermediate sieges. Jac.(d>i 
has already shown’’' that Bhaniaha, in his tre.ui::^ ni oi i).c 
poetic figures, groups them in a curious but suggesii\c 
which probably indicates the difiercnt stages in thv. growth 
and multiplication of such figures before his time. L'liiikc 
later authors who. adopting some definite priuciplc of chissi- 
ficatjon, enumerate the poetic figures en masse '*^, Bhumaha 
begins (li. 4) by naming and defining first a group of five such 
figures only, and then goes on to enumerate other such limited 
groups of figures, taking 24 remaining figures in a final group. 
The first group of figures thus mentioned comprises atiupra^a. 
yamaka, rupaka. dipaka and upama, recognised, as Bliamaba 
says, by others {anyair udahrtah) and accepted by himself. 
These five correspond in reality to the four ancient pi'ctic 
figures known to and defined by Bharata.viz. yarnaka, jfip.ii.r, 
dipaka and upama The additional figure anuprasa, n f-nlior ed 
by Bhamaha, can be taken as falling in the same class .is 
yarnaka’^*, the one being varnabhydsa and the other paduNvm^ 

^7 In Sh. der prruss AkaJ xxiv, 1922, pp 220 22? 

5K By the lime of Dandin, for instance, a Jan-'e number oi poeiic 
figures appeals to have been recugnised, an<l he doc, n. * find ary 
necessity of ‘reporting’ them or mentioning them ,unc,..v'’;y in 
groups as Bhumaha docs; but he arranges them in his t-svr ss.iy, 
taking the arihtHamktiras first and the kahJi’diiuikCita\ iie>.i, -j. t»vo 
separate chapters Udbhata, a follower of Lh7imaha, deal. w»*li the 
first three gioups of Bhamaha in the fii.st thicc chaptets oi his own 
work (omitting, however, Bhaniaha's phrases like anyuir i;i t./i, 
aparah, ab/iihitiih kvacit etc. with reference to iJiese i-.tn'; Sf, .he 
other three chapters taking up the retnaniing tw'ent\-fo:!i figtircs of 
the last group Although he folliiws generally the siquenee. as 
well as the definition of Bhamaha, he does not ili.iI»' tl»em m the 
manner of groups after Bhamaha. 

59 'fhe distinction between yarnaka and may beexpiah-.ed 

thus: in the anuprasa there i& a repetition of one or moie rorscnanis^ 
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sa, while both are what Bharata would call Sabdabh^asa. 
Abhinavagupta very significantly takes*" anuprdsa as implied 
in yaniaka by Bharata ; and the very fact that the amt- 
prdsa in Bhamaha is thus clearly differentiated from yamaka 
may indicate further refinement in the analysis of these figures 
and betoken a somewhat later stage. 

In course of time, six other figures appear to have been 
analysed and added, and Bhamaha mentions them next in a 
group in ii. 66. They are dkfepa, arthantara-nydsa, vyatireka, 
vibhdvana, samdsokti and atiiayokti. Of these there is no 
trace in Bharata. Tins constitutes probably the second stage 
of development, in which can also be included a seventh 
figure vartta, which is referred to by Dandin in i. 85. but which 
is not accepted by Bhamaha as non-poetic utterance in which 
there is no Vakrokti (ii. 87)** The third stage indicated by 
Bhamaha's treatment does not appear to have been very pro¬ 
ductive. for in it we have the addition of only two more 
figures yathdsamkhya and utprekfa (ii. 88). and possibly of a 
third svabhavoktt. In this connexion it is notewoithy that 
by Dandin's time svabhavoktt (also called jdii, recognised by 
Ba^abhaffa) is established as the primary or first figure (adyd 

soin.:tinieh but noi necessarily along with the accompanying vowels * 
in yani'tka, the wonsonanis as well as the vowels aie lepcated 
strictly in the same order or sequence In yamaka, the same gioup 
of vocables IS lepcalcd but it need nut have ihe same meaning, and 
may even be quite meaningless in itscK, hut in the repetition of the 
anupiii\a one should consider the meaning, huiraiii kluim upetya 
nhaJiiih pri\ah7n0-/nila\o\aiiliatitiili would ijc an example of one 
variety of yamaka. while aJri-dronl-kuflre kuhaiim harinCmuayo 
yfipayant’ would be an example of anupnlsa. 

60 U’niimipriisa-lafiviidfi aiKiw ( --vamakena) evopasaivgtahat. 

61 V Raghuvan [Some Concepts, p 990. however, argues that in 
Bhamaha Vilrlti is no name of an Alamkara.—Here Bhamaha speaks 
of three other poetic figures lictn, siikmia and leia, which he rejects 
as not involving that he calls \akrokti. These, however, appear not 
in direct connexion with this enumeration of poetic figures but in 
the immediate context of \akrokii alluded to in the previous verse. 
These figures, however, xre illustrated (as intcrpieted by commenta¬ 
tors) by Bhat^i, and were probably recognised before Bhnmaha's time. 
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olamkrti), while in Bhamaha it occupies a rather dubious 
position ; for the latter, in pursuance probably of his peculiar 
theory of Vakrokti, does not appear to favour this figure very 
much. With regard to utprek^a which is indeed an im* 
portant addition to the Poetics of this period. Bhamaha 
reports (ii. 88) that Medhavin called it iOrnkhyiina^^. Is it 
possible that Bhamaha's predecessor Medhtvin was the first 
to analyse and name this figure? Dapdio, in a well known 
passage, considers in detail the question whether the word iva 
is indicative of utprek^a, a question which was apparently 
disputed by other rhetoricians between Bbadnalfa and Dandin ; 
but in Vamana we find this is already an established fact. 
From Bhamaha ii. 40. again, we learn that Medhavin set up 

62 rhe utpreksO and iik'>cpa as poclic litres aie expressly men¬ 
tioned by Subandhu, cd Srnangnm p. 146 , while upanu and dipaka 
are recognised by Ranubhatta fintrod. to KadamharX). Both 
Subandhu and Dana speak ol composition enlivened by sle'ia; hut 
it IS not perfectly clear whcthci they mean by it a prahanilha^guna 
(as in Rharata) oi the specific poetic figure of that name Bhamaha 
not only speaks ol hi but mentions three kinds or cases of its 
occurrence. Subaiidhu's boast oi having used Alesa (as his commenta- 
tois inicipict) ill every word of his composition is not an idle 
one . and from his use of it, one can indeed incline to the view that 
Subaiidhu's !sicsa is no othei than oui modern poetic figure of the 
same iiame, especially as Hharala's definition of ^Icsu as a Guna is 
hardly npplicahlc to Subandhu's case. 

63 The text icads (Rhamuha ii 88): 
yaihusamk/ivum aiholpiLk'^ini alaiiikara-Jvant> viUuhj 
saitikhyonam in metlhavinotpnkdibhihiHi kvatitlj 

]t should be noted in this connexion that Dandin (li. 273) gives 
samkhyona (and krama) as alternative names, not of n*pick'>o. but of 
yatlui\ainkh\'a, which seems to be more plausible. It is possible that 
the text IS corrupt hcc Kane HSP. pp 61-62 suggests the emenda¬ 
tion : saiiikhyfinam iti medhu\~i tiotprekvlbhihita kvtuii, which he 
tran.slates as ''Medhavin (culls yaihasamkhyd) by Ihc name of sam- 
khx'dna, and in some places (in works on alai'h'ira) utpu’ksu has 
not been spoken of as an Alaiikara" But the d niculty in accepting 
this emendation lies in the tact that Dandin’s claboiatc ticatmcnl of 
vtprckdi would indicate that this figure must have assumed enough 
importance, even in Bhamaha’s time, to have been entirely ovci looked 
in works on Alaiukara. Vamana calls yattmsanikhya by the name of 
krama. 
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seven upama-dosas, and this statement appears to have been 
accepted by Nami-sadhu (on Rudrata xi. 24). who mentions 
and illustrates the seven Do$as by examples. Unfortunately 
we do not possess any other information about Medhavin (or 
Medhavirudra)'** ; and to Nami-sadhu and RajaSekhara, 
who cite him, he was possibly nothing more than a name. 
From Bhamaba*s references, however, it is not unreasonable 
to presume that Medhavin was the first writer on Poetics 
who, at an early period, gave an exposition of two very im¬ 
portant poetic figures like upamd and utprek^d.*^ 

After dealing with these groups of figures. Bhamaha takes 
up (iii. 1-4) in the next chapter the remaining poetic figures 
recognised in his time, all in a body, without any further 
break. These constitute a long list as twenty-four figures. 
This may be taken as the fourth stage which brings us down 
to Bhhmaha’s own time, and which must have ended with the 
elaboration of a large number of figures, although the number 
is not as large as we find it in Dandin’s time.*^* This stage is 
also represented by a canto in the Bhafti-kdvya which illus¬ 
trates in all thirty-eight independent poetic figures, although 


64 Sec vol i p. SO. Nami-sadhu's quotation from Medhavin 
(on xi. 24) merely refers to Bhtlmaha ii. 40 which hardly adds rnything 
to our knowledge. Kaja<ekhaia and Vallabhadcva fon xi. 6) cite 
Medhavin ns .n poet, the former coupling Ins name with that of 
Kumarndnsa. and the latter actually citing a vcisc from Mcdhavirudra 
(see ZDVfG Ixxiii, 1919, p. 190 fn 1). 

65 The problems icgaiding npainfi-Jo^as and utprek^O appear to 
have engaged, to a great extent, the attention of early writers. See 
vol. i, p, 60, fn 1 on upaniCt-tlosos. On ntpti’k'io. see Dandin ii.226- 
234, Vamana iv. .3. 9 vrlti, UdShala cd Telang, pp. 43-46. 

66 The differentiation and multiplication of poetic figures with 
the growth of speculation is a lumiliar fact in Alamkara literature; 
and it IS not surprising that as the study advanced, the process of 
refining went on until a time came when the number became too 
unwieldy and the distinctions too fastidious; and then they had to 
be systematised in the light of some central principle. Such attempts 
were made from time to time. *he earliest of which, as we shall see, 
was perhaps that of Vamana. 
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as we have already discussed Bhatti appears to have made 
use of a text possibly unknown to Bhamaha, if not materially 
differing from the latter’s sources. There can be no doubt* 
however, that by this time the standpoint of the Alamkara- 
iSastra was clearly deBned and firmly established. With 
Bhamaha begins a new epoch in which the uncertain groupings 
of the earlier periods vanish with the setting up of a more or 
less authoritative standard. 


67 See vol i pp. 52-56 



CHAPTER II 


BHaMAHA. UDBHAl a AND RUDRAJA 
{The Alumkura System) 

BHAMAHA 

( 1 ) 

In Bhamaha*s Kavyalamkura. the diderent topics of Poetics 
are formulated not incidentally, as in Bharata. but in such 
wcll-deBned outline as would indicate that the Alamkara- 
sastra bad already attained the rank of an independent disci¬ 
pline. Wc have seen that Bharata considered certain important 
elements of poetry as devices foi embellishing dramatic 
speech and as subservient to the principal purpose of produc¬ 
ing the dramatic Rasa. In Bhamaha, on the other hand, the 
poetical embellishments form the principal object of study ; 
and. while Dramaturgy and Rasa are entirely ignored, we find 
for the first time a definite scheme of Poetics more or less 
systematically elaborated and authoritatively established. 
Bharata’s treatment would show that even before his time 
some of the older poetic figures, most of the Gunas and Dosas. 
had been recognised and clearly defined, even if no particular 
theory of Alamkiira had been in existence. But Bhamahsf 
throws into prominence these poetic embellishments and the 
consideration of Gunas and Do^as in their connexion, in 
conformity perhaps to a tradition from which the whole 
discipline appears to have received the significant designation 
of Alamkara-sastra. We have attempted to explain in the 
preceding chapter that the comparative antiquity of this 
tradition or of this school of opinion cannot be denied ; and 
the presumption is not unlikely that a system of Alamkiira or 
an Alamkara schooP (if the term is allowed from the em- 

1 The woicl ‘School' is used here m a very general sense to 
indicate affiliation to a particular doctiinc or :yslcm. Only Udbhata 
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phasis it puts on the consideration of alamkara or the poetic 
figure as the principal element of poetry)^ existed side by 
side with the Rasa school or the dramaturgic Rasa>system. 
and influenced it. as it was to a limited extent influenced by 
it. But this doctrine or system of Poetics is represented to 
us by a comparatively late writer like Bhamaha, who was by 
no means its original founder. 

The general doctrine of this Alamkura-system is almost 
co-extensive with what appears to have been the original stand¬ 
point of the Alarnkara-^astra itself as an objective, empirical, 
and more or less mechanical discipline ; for, despite the pre¬ 
vious or synchronous existence of a system which elaborated 
the idea of Rasa in the service of the drama, there is nothing 
to contradict the hypothesis, which we have already indicated 
and which is confirmed by the very early existence of the 
Alamkara-system itself, that Sanskrit Poetics started apparent- 

and Vrimana, »c arc lold. had ihcir grnuns of followers respectively 
designated Audbhatas and Vamaniy.is Bui ihcie js no evidence to 
show that the paiticular doctrines of P.is.i, AKinikrira, Riii and even 
Dhvnni were worked out in propci schools, con.cioiislv oi unconsciously 
founded by a gieat writer and siinported bj lus tolloweis. At ihc 
same time it can haidly be doubted that in spile ol mutual and inevi¬ 
table contamination or appropnaiioii. these dot times or systems had 
a tiadition and a histoiy of their i^wn winch natuiaM^ difTcrcniiated 
them from one another , and cadi writer conformed, in his fundamental 
principles, to some thcniy which ihiew into pu minence one or 
other of these doctrines One could s,i\, for instance, that Abhinava- 
gupta owes his allegiance pnncip.illv to the LVnvani-svstcm of Ananda- 
vardhana, although he acknow ledges ihc importance of R.i^a or 
brings 111 Viimana's ideas of Guna in his interpretation ot those of 
Bhaiata. With these rcscrvalious, the word ‘school* is mL.ml here 
to denote the different stems which emphasise iccpccliscly the Rasa. 
Alanikaia, RIti or Dhvani ihcoiics—Samudrabandha (p 41 sjicaks 
of five Paksas oi views about Kavja. namely (i) of Udbhata (ii) 
of Vam.ina (iii) ol Vakioklijivila-kara (iv) of Bhatta N.i>aka and (v) 
of Anandavardhana. The Anumnna-paksa of VytiUi-iixrka is said 
to be unworthy of sciious consideration. 

2 Referring to Bhamaha, Udbhata and olhci older writers, 
Ruyjaka says: tad evati alamkara eva pradhdnam iti pra- 

cyCinuijx, matam (p. 7) 
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ly from some theory of embellishment (alamkara) which took 
into consideration the whole domain of poetic figures and 
confined its energies to the elaboration of more or less mecha¬ 
nical formulas with reference to the technique of expression.* 
Just as there may be a theory of painting consisting of a 
collection of information regarding the techniques of tempera, 
of oil-painting, of water-colour, of pastel, on the proportion 
of the human body and on the laws of perspective, the art of 
poetry was supposed to comprise a collection of precepts 
relating to the forms of expression, its structural beauty, its 
damaging faults and its rhetorical ornaments, without going 
further into the speculative aspects of the problems involved. 
The whole aesthetic judgment was directed to these means 
of externalisation. and aesthetic pleasure was regarded object¬ 
ively from the standpoint of extraneous facts which contribu¬ 
ted to it. It cannot indeed be dogmatically stated that the 
necessity and inevitability of postulating an ultimate principle 
did not trouble these older writers ; but the study must have 
begun with a method which resulted in the establishment of 
a series of more or less rigid definitions and categories elabo¬ 
rated to a degree of fineness. The question as to what consti¬ 
tutes poetry or poetic charm, the aesthetic fact, docs not arise 
until Vumana and the Dhvanikara come into the field ; for 
earlier authors like Bhamaha fi. 23) and Dandin (i 10) pro¬ 
pose to confine themselves chiefly to what they call the 
kavya-iartra^ or the ‘body of poetry*, as distinguished from its 

3 Vol. I p 7 Sanskrit Poelry, moic than cvci in this ‘classi¬ 
cal’ period of its hivtorv, anpea/ed as the caretul work of a trained 
and experienced specudisl The ii.idKion of such poetry points 
naturally to the working of the uilc'. and means of the art into 
a system. This, combined with a natural and characteristic love of 
adornment, which dcm.indcd an oinamental fitting out ol thought 
and word, probably supplied the oiigmal motive-force which brought 
the study of Poetics into existence. The word “Alamkara" (Ut. 
embellishment), applied to the discinlmc itself, as well as to the 
poetic figure, which foims the main topic of discussion in the 
earliest extant wuiks fiom Bhamaha to Rudrata, would indicate that 
Sanskrit Poetics had probably giown out of a theory and practice of 
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atman^ its 'soul* or aDimatiog principle/ The advantages of 
verbal arrangement with due regard to the expression of an 
agreeable sense and of clever clothing of the sense with 

embellishment, which included and threw into prominence the whole 
domain of verbal and ideal hguies of speech, those decorative devices 
by which poetic expression may be rendered attractive It seems 
that originally Ais Poctica in India, as Jacobi suggests, did not go 
further than being a senes of advice to the poet in his profession, 
and consisted more or less m formulating prescriptions for the 
piactic.il working out of poetry. It pointed out the faults to be 
avoided and the excellences to be attained, and described the 
poetical embellishments which should enhance the beauty of expression, 
insomuch as the whole study came to receive the designation of 
Alainkriia-s.'istia, oi the Science ol Poetical Embellishment. This theme 
of the “education" ol the poet became in latci literature a separate 
study when the theoretical aspects of the problems mvolved began 
to occupy an impoitant place in the disciotine, and we find a group 
of writers devoting themselves entirely to the subicet ol kavi-iiktd which, 
having the practical and somewhat mechanical tiaining of the poet in 
his art for its object, really represents the original standpoint of Poetics. 
Sanskrit poetics was probably raised to the lank of an independent disci¬ 
pline almost about the time when Sanskrit ‘Classical’ poetry was 
already overstepping itself m it« development. 

4 The metaphoiical expression kdvya-sailra with its implied 
kdvyutrnan plays an important part in Sanskrit Poetics throughout 
its history. Its origin has been traced to the allegory of the Veda- 
purusa in Ttg^aJa vi. 58. 3 {catvtln sriigd"), and Raja^ckhara indul¬ 
ges in an analogous poetic concci iion of the Kav\a-puru''a (Spirit of 
Poetry) and his bndc Sahitya-vidy .i. Acco>ding to Rajasekhara's 
somewhat fanciful description, the body of this Kiivya-purusa is 
composed of word and »ensc (uilttlu and artfia), the face made of 
Sanskrit, ihe'^rms of Piakrit, (he hips and loins of Apabhrarnsa, 
the feet of Piisacn, and the breast of mixed languages This is 
evidently from the linguistic point of view. It is further added 
that his speech is rich m diffcrciit modes of poetic expression 
(jikticanam) ; moods and sentiments (rasti) make up his soul; metres 
form the hair of his body; his conversation consists of questiors 
and answers and riddles; and he is adorned by poetic 
figures like alliteration and simile. The later writers attempt to 
arrive at greater precision, first indicated by Vamana, who makes 
‘diction’ (r7/i) to be the soul of poetry. That the external art of 
poetry can be systematised formed one ot the funoamental postulates 
of Sanskrit Poetics; but at the same time the necessity of some 
deeper principle to explain the manifold character of its content 
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poetical or rhetorical ornaments absorb the attention of 
these writers ; and whatever may be the theoretic basis of 
poetic charm, it is enough if it is realised by the objective 
beauty of ingenious expression. 

The two important factors, which go to make up the 
kavya-iarira. i.e. the ‘body* or external framework of poetry. 


could not be ignured Hence the attempt to find the ‘soul’ or the 
aniinalini; principle in the ‘body' or external framework of poetry. 
Bhamaiii perhaps vaguely realised this when he pioposcd to take 
Mihokti as the underlying principle of artistic expression; but 
Daiidin goes a step further and designates the Cunas as the *life- 
brc.ith* (prunah) of the diction imatga or rlti), which he sets up as 
the most important part of poetry. Vamana is the first known 
writer to comprehend and state distinctly what this ‘soul* is, and 
the Dhvanikara takes the last step m completing this figurative idea 
by defining systematically the mutual relation of Uie ‘body’ and the 
‘soul' ol poetry. The Dhvanikilra implies in ii 7 that vyanpxa artha 
IS this *~tmnn, the gitna't being compared to natural qualities like 
courage, and the alittnkatas likened to external ornaments like 
bracelets which adorn the body. This view is appaicntly accepted 
by Manimata (vin I) and taken as uulhoiilatnc by all subsequent 
writers, >Ahile Nami-sJdhu (on Ruarata xii. 2) gives a similar but 
not accuialc explanation of Rudrata's opinion on the subject The 
final extension of this metaphoiical conception is thus set forth by 
Visvanatha : kCivya^ya iabdiirfhau iaruam, tasnclik cOlmii, gundJy 
saundart'odisat, dofdh kdnatsddivat, rltayo’vayava-sarpstfUino- 
xiic'iayat. alamkdruh kataka-kundaladivat, thus comprehending all 
the elements of poetry, discussed by previous writers, into this ela¬ 
borate metaphor. Whatever may be the value of this metaphor as 
an index to the. wonception of poetry gradually evohed by Indian 
theoiisis, one pomt is dear, viz., that they all take, from Bhamaha 
to Jagannatha, the iabda and artha as constituting what they call 
the ‘body* of poetry; and with this idea the theories start, ulti¬ 
mately ending in a search foi its ‘soul*. From another point of 
view, the iabda and artha form the central pivot round which all 
theories move (for they are all theories stalling with expression) 
with particular reference to the question of the function par 
excellence operative in poetry. And as the study of Poetics itsdf, 
on the admission of some of its greatest exponents, drew its c»i- 
ginal inspiration from grammatico-philosophical speculations on 
speech, it is not surprising that enormous emi^iasis should be put 
on these two elements. 
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arc supposed to be sabda (word) and artha (sense)*, and the 
alamkaras or poetic figures which adorn these are taken as 
forming the essential sign of a Kavya. In other words, 
poetry consists of a verbal composition in which a definite 
sense must prevail, and which must be made charming by 
means of certain turns of expression to which the name of 
poetic figure is given. This general standpoint is implied by 
Bbamaha at the very outset in connexion with his general 
discussion of the two kinds of figures based respectively on 
word and sense"; 

rupakadim alamkaram bdhyam dcaksate pare! 
supam tiiidm ca vyutpattim vdcam vdnclianty alatnkruml k 
tad etad dhiih sausabdyam nartha-vyutpatUr ulrsi/ 
iabdabhidheydlamkara-bheddd if tarn dvayani tii nalil I 
This passage, quoted with approval in ihe Vakrokti- 
fivita (on i. 8) and the Kavya-prakdsa vi, is difficult to 
translate, but the meaning is clear and may be freely rendered 

5 See above footnote 3. SabCirthau sahitau kuvyani, Bhanrtaha i. 
16, from which, as Kuntaka indicates, the name si'diitya was pro¬ 
bably given to poetry. The earliest use probably of this term 
sdhitya in Sanskrit Poetics occurs in Mukula (np. 21 and 22) and in his 
pupil, PratFhilrcnduraja, while Rajasekhnra expressly uses the term 
sihitya-vidya. The orthodox etymology of the term, which derives 
it fioni the above definition of poetiy. as the union of word and 
sense, is thus put by R.lja'^ckhura* iahJi~uilia\or ycithiwat saha- 
hhavena vuiyd snhttxa-vniya, an interpictation with which ICuntaka 
agrees. This Sahitya or alliance of wotd and sense is admitted as 
a fundamental postulate from a very early time, and with proper 
modifications, by all schools and authors Cf Dan^m i. 10, 
Vamana i. 1. I (vrtti), Rudrata ii 1. Anandavardhana admits as un¬ 
questioned: iahddrthait tCi\at kCivvatn, na vipratipattir iti darsayati. The 
view IS alluded to by VT.'igha in li 86b, and apparently by Kalidasa 
in the first verse of Rag/iu’^, 

6 This distinction between Alamkaras cf Sabda and of Artha 
began to be recognised, if not directly stated, from the time of 
Uianiaha. Although Dandin is not explicit, he has the same dis¬ 
tinctive view when he deals with Arthulamknras in eh ii and Sabda* 
laqikaras in ch. iii. It is Bhoja who classifies Alan karas into those 
of Babda, of Artha or of both, defining and illustrating 24 of each in 
his Sara5va(i^kanth&'‘, 
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thus: ^‘Others regard metaphor and the like to be external 
ornaments. They postulate that grammatical correctness 
adorns speech, and call it excellence of language, (implying 
that) there is no such corresponding correctness of sense. We, 
however, accept two kinds of ornaments, referring respectively 
to word and sense*’. Dandin, who does not strictly belong 
to this school but who substantially agrees on this point with 
Bhamaha, is more explicit in his statement, and lays down 
(i. 10) that the ’body* of poetry consists of a series of words 
regulated by an agreeable sense. 

Although Bhamaha is the oldest representative of this 
system whose work has survived, he was. as we have stated 
more than once, by no means its originator. The system, as 
we find it set forth in his work, is certainly not primitive, but 
indicates the clear existence of a developed teaching on the 
subject. RajaiSekhara. as we h^ve noted (vol. i. p.l), gives us a 
long list of mythical names with which he identifies the origi¬ 
nal treatment of the various topics relating principally to the 
poetic figures. He assigns the elaboration of the poetic figures 
anuprasa, yamaka and citra, sabda-ilefa, vdstava, upam&, 
atisaya, artha-sle^a, and ubhaydlamkdra respectively to Trace- 
tayana, Citrafigada. Se$a. Pulastya. Aupakayana. Para^ara, 
Utathya and Kubera. While the antiquity of the distinction 
between iabddlarnkara and arthalamkJdra generally (in spite 
of the above passage of Bhamaha's) and of sabda-Slesat9.nd 
artha-ilefa in particular may be seriously doubted, some of 
these poetic figures may be allowed to have been very' early 
recognised, as Bharata mentions some of them and Bhamaha 
acknowledges nearly all (excepting citra which we find ir 
Dandin and vSstava which we find in Rudrafa). Medhivin, 
cited by Bhamaha. probably belonged to this school, and hia 
is the only authentic name of an early exponent of this 
system. 

With Bhamaha’s work, however, we emerge from the 
region of conjecture and doubt, and arrive at the first classic 
statement of a definite doctrine of Poetics. We must not yet 
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look to his work, nor to that of his follower Udbhata, for a 
thoroughly critical systeoi. We can deduce certain broad 
conceptions, but the practical object, underlying the specula* 
tion of this school in general, and its more or less normative 
character did not allow sufficient scope for purely theoretic 
treatment ; nor can we expect such treatment at this early 
stage. Bhamaha, therefore, nowhere attempts a formal 
dehnition of poetry, nor does he state clearly the theory of 
Vakrokti and Alamkara which, as we shall see, was first 
systematically enunciated by his follower, the Vakroktijivita- 
kara. The first chapter of Bhamaha's work gives us some 
preliminary remarks about the general characteristics of 
poetry and its subdivisions, but a large part of it is taken up 
with the enumeration of the general faults which obstruct 
the prope** expression of an idea. 

Bhamaha states at the.outset the purposes of poetry 
(k&vya-prayojana) and the qualifications of a poet {kdvya* 
hetu), incidentally mentioning the ‘sources’ of poetry (/edvya* 
yonayah). Regarding the first topic of the aim and purpose 
of poetry, it is not necessary to discuss the different views 
in detail, as they generally enumerate extraneous objects and 
throw little light on the general theory of poetry. In the 
older writers there is a more or less uncritical mention of 
fame ikirti) for the poet and delight (pritiy for the reader 
as the chief objects of poetry ; and herewith Bhamaha (i. 2), 
Dandin Ti. 105), Vamana (i. 1.5), Rudrata (i. 21, 22) and Bhoja 
(i. 2), though belonging to different schools of opinion, seem 
to be content. But it became customary tp add,” from the 
poet*s standpoint, ’wealth*, ’social success' add ’escape from 
ills*. From the reader*8 point of view, poetry is said to bring 
’solace*, ’instruction in knowledge* and ’proficiency in the arts 
and ways of the world*; and these are sometimes summarily 
comprehended by the term trivarga, viz., profit, pleasure aud 

7 Bbarata had already laid down this pleasuiw^iving function of 
the dramatic art as krufanaka (i. Ilk vinodakdrpna (i. 86>. 

8 E. g. Mammata i. 2, Hnnacandn p. 2 etc. 
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virtue, to which later on the caturvarga, anticipated by 
Bhamaha (i. 2). adds mokfa or liberation of the soul. This 
is probably an attempt to bring poetry on a level with other 
arts or sciences which profess similar ends, and is in harmony 
with the deep-rooted idea of the functions of Sastra. It 
is. however, pointed out by later theorists like Mammata 
and his followeis.” who in their turn develop Abhinavagupta*s 
idea CLocana p. 12), that the Kavya, as distinguished from 
the scriptures and the sciences, is kama-sammita, i. e.. like 
the teaching of a loving mistress, implying thereby that the 
pedagogic powers of poetry resolve themselves into a peculiar 
power of suggesting a condition of artistic enjoyment. The 
famous opening verse ot the Kavya-praksia makes this clear 
when it describes poetic speech as comprehending a creation 
ungoverned by nature’s laws and consisting of pure joy. 
The caturvarga and the other material objects of poetry are 
mentioned in almost unbroken tradition; but with the elabora¬ 
tion of a full-fledged scheme of Poetics in connexion with 
the suggestion of Rasa, the purpose of poetry was -brought 
into a level with the ultimate theory about its nature ; and 
poetry was supposed to create a peculiar mood of aesthetic 
pleasure, conveyed generally by the philosophic term Snanda'*^* 

9 Ahhinava uses the terms prahhu-sammita, jjSydsammiia and 
mitra-sammita, which are accepted by Mammata. (ed. B.S.S, 1917, p. 
9). Later writers distinguish (e. g. EkHvali pp. 13-15J between the- 
Vedas which are prabhu-sammita, the Itih&sa etc. which are mitrar 
samimta, and the Kavya which is kama-sammita. 

10 Abhinavagupta*s comment on Bhamaha i. 2 on this point is in¬ 
teresting i^^Locana p. 12, partially copied by Hemacandra in his 
commentary, p. 3)^ yathoktam — dharmdrtha-kSma-rnokfefu vaicak§aif- 
yam kaiasu ca / karoti klrtim prVim ca sUdhwhlvva-niaevQtfam // 
iti, taimiH prttir eva pradhanam. Anyatha prabhu-sammitebhyo vedS- 
dibhyo mffm-sammitebhyai cftihasadib/iyo vyutpatti-hetubhyufy, ko*sya 
kavya-rupasya vyuiptuti-htrior jdyd-sammitatva-lakfano vijepn iti pra.- 
dhanyendnanda evokttdf. Caturvarga-vyutpatter api canandah pdryan- 
tikatm mukhyam phalam. The essence of Rasa, which came to be 
consiitered as the most jmpoit*ml (hini! in poetry, is said to consist 
of this prlti or ammda\ naturallv dnanda or prir/ became in later 
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JagannStha completes the idea by defining it as a 'disinteres¬ 
ted* or 'dissociated* (alaukika) pleasure, which depends upon 
a taste formed by repeated representation of beautiful objects, 
and which can be enjoyed by a man initiated into the poetic 
mysteries. 

With regard to the other two quevlions. viz, the equip¬ 
ment of a poet and the sources of poetry, Bhamaha appears 
to be cognisant of their importance. His remarks on these 
points are, however, brief as compared with those of Vamana, 
who deals with the subject elaborately for the first time. It 
may be pointed out in this connexion that Sanskrit Poetics, 
consistently with the original idea of its having been a more 
or less mechanical discipline, gives a long list of the essential 
qualifications which a poet should possess and lays down 
elaborate rules for his 'education*. With the advance of the 
theoretical aspects ot the science, this theme was, no doubt, 
made the object of a separate study by a group of writers who 
make it their business to instruct the poet in his profession ; 
but all early writers on general Poetics, more or less, touch 
upon the point. We shall have occasion to deal with this 
school of kavi~iiks9i ; but it will be convenient to indicate here 
briefly the earlief speculations on the subject. While not 
denying the su^eme necessity of genius or poetic gift (suf- 
kavitva, Bhamaha i. 4) which consists in pratibha (poetic 
conception), all writers, early or late, agree in emphasising the 
necesssity of Sjtudy and experience. Both Bhamaha (i. 5) 
and Dapdio (i 103-4) acknowledge pratibhS, which is said to 
be natural inaisargikt) or inborn {sahaja ); and Vamana puts 
it into a formula that in pratibha lies the seed of poetry, and 
defines it (i. 3, 16 Vptti) as an antenatal capacity of the 
miad^* without which no poetry is possible, and if possible, it 
It only ridicuious, a dictum which is almost literally copied by 

Foelici the dbief object of poetry. Mammata calls it sakala-prayoiana* 
jkMHiIMfilam. 

11 jrnimdntan’gatO'sai^kitra-visefab kaSdt. Dapdin describes it 
as tBrva-v9san&-gui^4timbandhl. 
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'Maiiiinata who, however, uses the more general term saktL^* 
Abhinavagupta CLocana p. 29) defines it as intelligence 
(prajna), capable of fresh invention {apurva-vastu-nirmSm- 
k^ama), its distinguishing characteristic being the capacity 
of creating poetry possessed of passion, clarity and beauty 
{tasya vih’so ra^aveSa-vaiiaJya-saundarya-tMvya-ninnaipa- 
ksamatvani) ; and i^|''^gotes the authority of Bhaiata (vii. 2) 
who designates it asAfi'e ^internal disposition* of the poet 
(jantargata bham) This agrees with the definition of pratibha 
as prajna nava-navollekha-salinu given in a verse cited 
anonymously by Hemacandra, but attributed by K$emendra 
(Auciiya-vicara'‘ ad il. 33) to Abhinava*s guru, BhaUa Tauta ; 
and it is recognised as canonical by later writers, to whom 
Abhinava and Mammata were the final lawgivers, but who 
sometimes add that it is lokottara and capable of producing 
an indefinable charm variously termed vaicitrya, vicchitti. 
edrutva, iaundarya, hrdyatva or ramamyatva. 

While these theorists believed in pratibha, they also be¬ 
lieved in "making a poet into a poet,” and maintained the 
importance of what Dandiii calls iruta and abhiyoga, but 
what later writers call vyutpatti (culture) and abhyasa (prac¬ 
tice;. Rudrafa, therefore, thinks that pratibhS is not only 
sahaja or inborn, but also utpadya or capable of attainment 
by vyutpatti or culture. The poet is thus required to be an 
oxpert in a long list of sciences or arts. The earliest of such 
lists is given by Bhamaha in i. 9, where mention is made of 
the following studies as *sources’ of poetry,*’ viz., grammar, 
prosody, lexicography, stories based on ItihSsa, ways of the 
world, logic and and the fine arts. This substantially agrees 

12 Used by Kudraia (i. 14-15), who dntinctly gives two alternative 
terms iakti and pratibliS and by Abhinavagupta {"Locana p. 137) 
who says; .iaktib pratibhanam, varnaatya-vastu-vifayarnutanMekhO" 
J&litvam. 

13 Read kSvya-yonavah (instead of kSvyayairvail in the prsated 
text), as indicated by Vamana i. 3. 1 {.kSvyangani) and RSjaiddian 
■viii ikilvya-yontiyab). Cf. Jacobi in op. at. p. 224- 
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vith Rudrata's list (i. 18), but Vamana deals with the topic 
in greater detail in i. 3. 21-22. and requires the poet to be 
conversant with grammar, lexicon, metrics, arts, morals, 
erotics, politics, and, above all. the ways and means of the 
world. It is also sometimes implied that the poet must have 
studied the theory of poetry and made himself proficient io 
poetical exercise iabhyasa). lie must be clever at weavii^ 
metaphors and other poetic figures, at the ti ick of producing 
a double meaning, at manipulating lomplicatcd schemes of 
alliteration and rhyming, at following up quick composi- 
tioni at making complete verses out of broken hues and 
sentences, and similar ingenious practices. hen a new work 
is published, it is submitted to and approved by assemblies 
of experts, as we are told by Mahkhaka, Rajasekhara and 
others. It was obviously expected to answer all the demands 
of theory, ^although it was by no meaas an easy test : for 
style, says an Indian stylist, is like a w'oman's virtue which 
cannot bear the least reproach. The public likewise possessed 
or were expected to possess a certain amount of theoretical 
knowledge ; for the rasika or sahrdaya, the mao of taste, the 
true appieciators of poetry, must be. according to the con¬ 
ception of the Sanskrit theorists, not only well read and wise, 
and initiated into the intricacies of theoretic requirements, 
but also f^sscssed of fine instincts of aesthetic enjoyment'*. 
The poet naturally liked to produce an impression that he 
had observed all the rules, traditions and expectations of such 
an audience : for the ultimate test of poetry is laid down as 
consisting in the appreciation of the sahfdaya. Thus, the poet 
is required to be true to his natural gifts and yet conform 
to the rigid demands of theory. The art of poetry in this 
way came to flourish in a learned atmosphere, and the theory 
of Poetics, as we shall see, naturally assumed a scholastic 

14 Oo the subject oL the “education” ot vhe see F. W. 

Thomas, The Making ol the Sanskrit Poet m Bhuudurkm- 
moration Volume p. 375 f 
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and dialectic character in common with the whole scientific 
literature of ancient India. It is true that a certain amount of 
inevitable difiference is always to be found between theory 
and practice ; and. as on the one band, we have gifted poets 
aspiring to untrammelled utterance, so on the other, there is 
a tendency to degenerate towards a slavish adherence to rules, 
which naturally resulted in a strong overloading of a com¬ 
position by complicated or artificial expressions. 

With these general remarks we may now turn to a brief 
consideration of other topics in the work of Bhamaha'^. Bha- 
maha rests content by taking the Kavya.to consist of Sabda 
and artha {iabdarthau sahitau kdvyam), giving equal promi¬ 
nence to word and sense in poetry. But he implies by his 
treatment that the Kavya should also be faultless {nirdosa) 
and embellished by poetic figures {sdlamkara). Then follows 
the classification of poetry (i) according to form, into verse 
and prose, (ii) according to the language employed, into Sans¬ 
krit, Prakrit and Apabhram^a. (iii) according to the subject- 
matter. into fourfold division, so far as it deals respectively 
with incidents human or divine, incidents invented by the 
poet’s imagination, or incidents based on the several arts or 
sciences, (iv) according to the conventional way of grouping 
compositions into fivefold recognised division, viz. sarga^ 
bandha {mahakSvya), abhineydrtha (drama), dkhydyika, 
kathd and anibaddha-k&vya (i. e. detached poems like gSthSs 
or individual ilokas). Bhamaha’s definition of mahakdvya is 
more or less conventional, and practically agrees with that 
to be found in Dandin (i. 14f) and in the Agm-purdita (336. 
24-32), With regard to abhineyartha, he omits its treatment 
because others have treated of it already. Bhamafaa lays 
down a somewhat hard-and-fast line of demarcation between 
the kathd and the dkhydyikd, a view which is not accepted 

IS Bhamaha's work oinsists of &ix chapters: di. i on poetry 
geoeraily (tiO verses), ch ii and in on Alai|ifc£ra (160 verses), di. iv on 
|>osa (50 verses); cfa. v on logwaf oorrectness or Nyiya (70 verset> 
and di. vi on gnunmatiad ooneclacat (60 verses). 
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by Pa^^in and which Vamana does not enter into as being 
too fine**. With regard to the formal classification of verse 
and prose, it may be remarked that poetry, according to the 
view of Sanskrit theorists, has a twofold aspect according as 
it consists of verse {padya) or prose (gadya), although some 
authors speak of a mixed kind imiira), e. g., the drama in 
which both prose and verse occur. The doctrine that prose 
is the opposite, not of poetry but of verse, which began to be 
realised rather late in European critical theories, was very 
early admitted without question by Sanskrit authors with 
whom metre does not play the same part as it does in £uro> 
pean poetry ; for in India from the earliest time, it was usual 
to put down even the driest teachings in a metrical form*'. 

Bhamaha, however, appears (i. 31-35) to be indifferent 

16 VoL i. p. 65. We have tried to show elsewhere 
(The Katha and the Akhyuytkd in Classical Sanskrit in BSOS, vol. 
iii (reprinted in Some Problems, pp. 65-79) that two or three well-defined 
stages are distinguishable in the development of these two species of 
the Kavva in Classical Sanskrit, the earliest being represented by 
the characteristics given by Bhiimaha and the latest by those given 
by Rudrata; and that while ^Bhrimaha cannot be taken as having 
accepted Buna’s two masterpieces as his prototype, Rudrata has 
only generalised their important features into universal definitions 
of the katha and the Oklnnyikd. Lacbte in his Essai sur Gun&dhya 
et la Brhatkathd suggests (p. 282) that Dandin must have found that 
Gup&dhya did not obscivc the traditional distinction between the 
kathd and the dkhyfiyika (e. g. in the oiiginal Brhatkathu, on Lacdte*s 
showing p. 220. there was a narration by Naiavahanadatta of his own 
victories, which is contrary to the rule laid down by Bhamaha). He 
was, therefore, led to reject it altogethei. Bhamaha, no doubt, refers 
to a katha in Apabhramia in i. 28 but it is not known whether be 
was aware of the existence of the Brhatkatha. 

17 One need not emphasise the point that Sanskrit theorists 

define poetry so as to include any literary work of the imagination 
in its scope, and absolutely refuse to make of rhyming or versing an 
essential. This tradition is so well established that the question it 
nowhere discussed and never doubted. Thus, the theorists include 
under the head of poetry romances like Kddambvl or Har^a~c(U‘ita 
whidi are written for the most part in prose. Vimana even quotes 
a which says that prose is the toudhstone of the poets (gadyatp 

kmvWtqi mkawis vadaUi, died in Vrtti on 1. 3. 21X 
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to the literary value of rlii (roughly, *diction’Jf» to which 
Dandin and his followers of the Riti school attach so much 
importance. He thinks that the distinction made by the Riti- 
theorists between vaidarbha and gauda is meaningless ; and 
though he does not use the terms mdrga (Dandin) or fiti 
(Vamana). his statement would imply that he is speaking of 
vaidarbha- and gauda-kdvyas respectively, in which some had 
apparently seen dillerences of manner and treatment.** As 
a necessary corollary apparently to this view, he does not 
think it worth while to devote much attention to the gums, 
which the RTti-theorists take as forming the constituent 
excellences of i Iti, and summarily mentions in another context 
(ii. 1-3) only three Gunas, viz,, mddhurya, ojas and prasada, 
apparently rejecting Bharata's ten orthodox excellences. He 
does not. however, connect them directly with the RIti. and 
thinks that they are distinguished according to the presence 
or absence, in varying degrees, of compound words, ojas 
employing long compounds, and mddhurya and prasada not 
doing it. These Gunas. in his opinion, are not qualities of 
any particular diction, but of the good Kavya generally. It is 
noteworthy that this brief description of the Gunas precedes 
in context the treatment of Alamkaras, implying probably 
that they are analogous to each other. It is also noteworthy 
that Bhamaha does not employ the term Guna at all. except 
in another context in connexion with the Bhavika Alamkira 
which he. like Dandin. designates as a prabandha-gu^a. 

Bhamaha then proceeds to define and discuss, with 
illustrations, the poetic figures or alamk&ras, to which he 
devotes two long chapters (ii. 4-9S. iii. 1-56). consisting of 
nearly one hundred and fifty verses. Then come (ch. iv) the 
do^as or demerits of composition (some of which are already 
dealt with in i. 37-56). and the whole subject is wound up 

18 As each of these types have certain distinguishing features 
lyiamaha is of opinion that one need not condemn Gau^a nor praise dm 
Vaidarbha; but he himself does not deal with these types whidi must 
•have been well known in bis time. 
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with two chapters (v>vi) on the logicar** and grammatical^'^ 
correctness of poetry respectively. Now leaving aside these 
two requirements and the Dusas. all of which are in a sense 
negative requirements, the only thing of the highest impor¬ 
tance in poetry, in Bhamaha's view, is apparently the 
Alamkara or the poetic figure, which takes up the bulk of 
his treatment** Bhamaha attempts to classify poetic 
expression into fixed rhetorical categories , and from this 
point of view his work possesses the general appearance of a 
technical manual, comprising a collection of definitions with 
illustrations and empirical canons for the benefit of the artist 
desirous of externalising his ideas. But in the course of his 
enquiry, it probably struck him that a philosophical or 
scientific classification of expressions is not possible ; for» 
although every single expressive fact may be grouped together 
geoerically, the continuous variation of the individual content 
results in an irreducible variety of expressive facts. He 
attempts, therefore, to arrive at a synthesis by holding that 
there may be modes or grades of expression, of which the best 
mode is that which involves vakrokti^^, by which a certain 
peculiarity or charm of expression is posited as the essential 
principle of all Alamk aras, 

19 In v/hich arc discussed such h'yuya-vaiici*ika topics as the 
pranwm, prajiia, hetu, etc. 

20 Giving piactical huits for uUaining giammatical correctness 
isauiab'Iya), and corresponding to the last atihiLaiana ol Viimana'.s 

work. 

21 Excluding subvanclics the Alanikai.is mentioned or defined 
by Bhiimaha arc 39 f+4) in nurnhci, viz. in this*ordcr. anuprusa 
(two varieties), yamaka (five kinds), nlpaka (two varieties), dipaka, 
upamii, pratiyoiiupania (as a variety ot upamo). uktepa (two kinds), 
arthUntara-nvusa, ^\atlreka, vibhavunS, satudsokti atiiayokti, yathd- 
samkhya, utprekftl, svuhhdvokti, pieyas, rasaxiif, urmii. parynyokta, 
sanwhita, uduUa (2 kinds), ilmta, apahnuu, vtse^okn, virodha, tulya- 
yogiia. aprastuta-praiam^ vyuta-siutt, tudatianS, upanw-rupaka, upa~ 
meyopatnd, sahokti, panvjtti, sasamdeha, ananvaya, utprtkwvaya^, 
Marfiiffti, bhSvika, dfi/i (according to some), as welt as hetu. sukfma 
leia and vOrtrS (to which the status of Alamkara is denied). 

22 It ii live that in one place Bhamaha speaks of the figure 
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The etymological meaning of the term vakrokti is “crooked 
speech*’; and this meaning appears in the verbal poetic figure 
defined by Rudra^a (ii. 13-17) and, after him, by all later 
theorists, who connote by this figure a kind of pretended 
speech based on paronomasia iSle^a) or peculiarities of intona¬ 
tion {kaku). In Vamana, on the other hand, vakrokti appears 
not as verbal figure {iabdalarnkara) but as a figure based on 
the sense (arthalatiikiira ); and it is defined as a metaphorical 
mode of speech based on "transference of sense" (lafcfo^). 
Bhamaha. while admitting it, apparently in common with 
Dandin (ii. 363), as a collective designation of all Alamkaras**. 
uses the term to imply a selection of words and turning of 
ideas peculiar to poetry and abhorrent of matter-of-fact 
speech. Kuntaka, who develops this idea and builds a 
unique theory of alamkara on its basis, makes this meaning 
clear when he indicates by such vakratH the peculiar charm 
{vicchiiii) or strikingness (vaicitrya) which can be imparted to 
ordinary expression by the conception of the poet {kavi- 
pratibhd). When words arc used in the ordinary manner of 
common parlance, as people without a poetic turn of mind 
use them, there is no special charm, no strikingness; and 


bh&vika as the diaracteriittic excellence of a composition a$ a whole, 
a view which coincides with that of Dandin, as well as of Bhat^ti who 
(according to commentatois) illustrates this figure in one whole canto 
(canto xii). It is defined as the representation of objects, whedier past 
or future, as if they were present, the condition of the representatiem 
being that the story or theme must have picturesque, strange and 
exalted meaning ^ icitrodSttSdbhutdrihatvam kathaybfy) and must be 
capable of being enacted well i5vabhinltaiS)t and that the words used 
must be agreeable iiabMnukulatS). Bhamaha, however, docs not appear to 
lay any special emphasis on bMvikalva in Poetry, but deals with it 
as he does wifii any other poetic figure. No doubt, he speaks of 
bhOvtka as a prabaadha-gu^a, but Bhtimaba does not seem to have 
made any theoretical distinction between Guna and Alamkara 
at such, and the word guv^a here should not be taken m any 
technical sense. 

23 On this subject, see S. K. De, introd. to Kuntaka’s Vakrohh 
fivUa, 2nd Ed. pp. xiv-nv. 
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consequently it is not poetical in the sense in Which Bhamaha 
and his follower understand it. Such svabhavokti or 'natural* 
mode of speech, which Dan<lin calls ady& ulamkrti and 
distinguishes from vakrokti, is not acceptable to Bhamaha^* 
and to Kuntaka. who refuse to acknowledge svabhavokti as a 
poetic figure at all ; for these theorists apparently imply a 
distinction between the "artistic'*, or ornamental or extra* 
ordinary, on the one hand, and the "naturalistic’*, or 
unadorned or ordinary expression, on the other-^. 

24 Sec Jacobi in ZDMC Ixiv 130 1. and in Sh th-r j,n’us\. A had. 
XXIV. 1922. pp. 2241. Kimlalui d!so uses the term vakitikti as almost 
co-extensive with the term tdaHikura (p. xxx), and icgards the so- 
called poetic figures as aspects of rukrokti. —Bh.lmaha docs not. as 
Kuntaka does, elaborately argue against Svabhavokti; he acknowledges 
it. but the terms by which he refers to it (li. 93-94) would make one 
think that it is not as acceptable to him as it is to Dandin. Dniitlin 
would divide Vsiiimaya into Svabhavokti and Vakrokti. the latter 
including in its scope uU the poetic figures. Bhoja {Sarasvail-k) 
would divide Vaiimaya into Svabhavokti, Vakrokti, and Rasokti. 

25 To Bhamaha and Kuntaka, ivabhdvokti, which consists in 
a description of the natural disposition isvebhava) of an object, is 
obviously wanting in the requisite strikingness to be poetical; for 
they take it to be merely plain or unadorned description and imply 
that a poet should express things or ideas dillerently from the bana¬ 
lity or prosincss of the Bistras or of common life. But Dandin and 
later theorists, on the contrai-y, reckon jiiti or svabhavokti among 
the poetic figures. On this point we quote what we said elsewhere 
(Introd. to Vakrokti-iivihi, p. xix. fn 19). "Though formally the ex¬ 
pression of the s\ahhSvoku may not differ from a statement or 
description in common life there is still a substantial difference For 
the poet sees or conceives the very same thing not in the same way 
as common people. In the case of the lattgr. all things stand in 
some relation to his oersonal interests, whidi should be understood 
to Connote also scientific interest in them as objects of knowledge. 
But for the poet the object has -no connexion with his or anybody's 
interests, not even as gn object of knowle^te; he has a vision of the 
thing in itself in its true nature. This is what is partially under¬ 
stood by lokStikriinta-snearatu. and Jaganniitha n^akes it clear (ed. 
Bmnbay, 1915, p. 4) while explaining the term lokottaratva as an ele¬ 
ment of poetic charm. Literally iokottata means supermundane, but 
in the sene indicated above it may be translated roughly as ‘dis- 
mleicsted* or 'dissociated*. Now. Daijdin. adopting the tradiUonat 
tcim aleiRlEdfW ud applying it to the svabhUvokii, coidd not veiy 


27 
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Bhamaha. therefore, lays down, iu his classification of the 
different kinds ot Kuvyu. that the subdivisions of poetry 
mentioned by him arc admissible to that designation in so far 
as they possess vahrokti (i.30); and this is made more explicit 
by declaring later on that whatever value might be attached 
to the function of Riii in poetry, the vakrokti is desirable as 
an embellishment of poetic speech (i. 3b). which he charac¬ 
terises elsewhere as vakru (vi. 23). Therefore he calls upon 
the poet to be diligent in accomplishing this, as tne vakrokti 
manifests the sense of poetry and as no embellishment of 
poetry is possible without vakrokti (ii. 851. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that he rejects figures like hetu, siikfma and 
lesa on the ground that they do not involve vakrokti. 

It is curious, however, that Bhamaha nowhere explicitly 
defines or explains the word vakrokti. Perhaps here we 
have the work of early theonsers who have not yet learnt to 
theorise systematically, but who are carried away more or 
less by their practical object of establishing definite norms 
and prescribing general formulas as a means of attaining 
literary expression. Or, perhaps the idea of vakrokti was 
traditional or already loo well known in his time to require 
detailed explanation. At any rale, after enumerating and defin¬ 
ing the poetic tigurcs up to and including atisayokti, he says 
generally sail'd sar^aiva vakrokitn (li. 85), with a hint (as it 
appears from the context) of identifying the vakrokti in sub¬ 
stance with the idea involved in atiiayokti, Kuntaka appears 

well accept titsnniaha's slatemcnl ihai vakratn i«, ihc characteristic of 
ali poetic figures, because vakroUi excludes the svahhiivokti tDaiidm 
ii. 3ti2); but he tries to reconcile his awn view with Bhamaha’s opinion 
by extending the latter’s remaiks rciraiding the utiiavoku (ii. 81) to 
all poetic figures, thus including the svabhavokii. The Indian 
theorists have almost neglected an important part of their task, viz., 
to find ? definition of the nature ol the subject of a poem as the product 
of the pcet's mind , this problem is the main issue of Western Aesthetics. 
Only svahhiivokti and bhavika can be adduced as a proof that the 
Indian theorists were conscious of the proPlem, but did not attack 
it in its entiiely, treating it only in some of its aspects’*. See also, 
on this point, Jacobi in Sb. cler preuss. AkaJ. cited above, pp. 224 f. 
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to agree with Bhamaha that some kind of atisaya is involved 
in vakrokti. and thinks that the atisaya is a necessary element 
in what he calls vicitra-marga. where vakroktf vaicitrya pre¬ 
vails (i. 27). Dandin probably arrives at the same conclusion 
in a different way when he speaks of all poetic figures as 
depending on atisayokti, a view which is explained thus by 
one of his commentators: alamkarantaranam api e^a 
iayokfyalamkarah) upakdri bhavatt, atisa\a~iananatvam vind 
bhufanatayd na sydd ity abhtprCixah. Anandavardhana’s re¬ 
marks in this connexion arc illuminating. He says that it is 
possible to include atisaya in all poetic figures, as it has been 
successfully done b\ great poets, for the purpose ol increasing 
the beauty of poetic composition ; and citing Bhaniaha’s idea 
ot atisayokti ixiid vakroktI he remarks (pp, 208)*'“; “There 
is an excellence of charm in that poetic figure in which the 
atisayokti is established by the imagination of the poet ; other 
figures are merely so called. Since it is able to enter into 
the body or composition of all poetic figures, it is. by assum¬ 
ing it to be identical with them, called their essence’. The 
atiiayoktit therefore, is taken, in the words of Abhinavagupta's 
explanation, as the comnion token or generic property of all 
poetic figures {sarvufamkdra-sdmdnya-rupam), or as Mamm|a 
puts it, as theii life-breath or essence (pranatvendvatifthate, 
p. 743). One can realise from this the close connexion bet¬ 
ween this important figure and Bhamaha’s notion of vakrokti. 

Bhamaha defines atisayokti as nimittatu vaco yat tu 
lokatikranta-gocaram (ii. 81), which Dandin paraphrases as 
vivak^a yd vUegasya loka-slmdtivartinl (ii. 214). It would 
teem, therefore, that the atisaya in the vakratd of poetic figures 
consists essentially in this lokdtikrdnta-gocaratd, and Abhi- 
aava makes this clear when he explains iv this connexion 
{*Locana p. 208): iabdasya hi vakratd abhidheyasya ca vukra- 

26 tatrdtiiayoktir yam alaipkaiam adhitii\haU kaii-iwatibhri-vaiit 
tasya cdrutv&tiiaya-yogah. anyasya ttalaifikara-mdfr&faiien' Sarvdiaifi-’ 
k&ra-ku^ra-svtkarana-yogyotvenilbhcdopaolrdt satva sanulamkSro’ 
hipety ayam evSriho'vagantcnyah. 
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ta lokotilrnena rupenavasthanam. From this it is reasonable 
to conclude that by vakrata Bhamaha implies a kind of height¬ 
ened or extraordinary turn given to expression (what Kuntaka 
would call bhahgi or vicchitti), which constitutes the charm 
or strikingness of poetic expression, as distinguished from 
common speech where facts are simply stated. We shall see 
that Kuntaka elaborates this idea by the peculiar theory of 
vuicitryti or vicchitti (which is taken as almost equivalent to 
the term vakrata) of word and sense as forming the basis of 
all poetic decoration (the so-called poetic figures being mere 
aspects of it), whereby the poet lifts ordinary speech to the 
level of extraordinary poetic utterance. 

As a necessary corollary from the prominence given to 
vakrokti or alamkara in poetry by this system, it follows ti at 
ideas of Rasa should be included in the scope of particular 
poetic figures. We shall see that Bhamaha actually assigns 
this function to the particular figure rasavat, and if we are to 
accept Udbhata's position as indicative of that of Bhamaha, 
also to the figures preyas and urjasvin. By putting a technical 
interpretation on the word vibhavyate in Bhamaha ii. 85. 
Abhinavagupta attempts to make out that Rasa as well as 
Alamkara originates in vakrokti ; but this is probably an 
instance of the not-unusual but rather far-fetched ingenuity 
of the commentator. Regarding vyahgyartha or dhvarU, the 
“suggested sense'*, which plays such an important part in 
later theories. Bhamaha nowhere expressly alludes to this 
idea ; but we can never dogmatically affirm that some kind of 
suggested sense was not known to him. He defines figures 
like parySyokta, vydja-stuti, aprastuta-praSarrisd and samasokti, 
in all of which there is an indication of an implied sense. 
The paryayokta, for instance, is defined as paryayoktarp yad 
anyena prakSrenabhidhiyate (iii. 8)* and Ufibha^a expands this 
with vdcya-vScakorVfttibhyarn iunyenavagamdtmana, in which 
there is a clear indication of an avagamyamana arthtfi^. This 

27 Cf. Ruyyaka*s remarks on this figure. See also Bh2maha*a 
definition of samUsokti. n. 79. 
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it i4to apptrcBt from Ibe criticism of Anandavardhana. who 
docs not agfCCt however* that in Bhamaha's p^rySyokta there 
is a predominance of the suggested sense* inasmuch as the 
expressed sease is not intended there to be merely subservient 
(p|i» 39-40) la another place (p. 108). Anandavardhana 
furtimr remarks that Udbhata has shown in detail that 
expressed poetic figures like rupaka can sometimes be a 
suggested element, a case of what is explained by Dhvani- 
theorists as atamkara dhvani. Thus, in the opinion of the 
great exponent of the dAvani-theory himself. Bhamaha as well 
as Udbhata (cf “Locana p. 10) is not an abhava-v&din or one 
who denies the existence of dhvani (as Mallin&tha. p. 24. 
wrongly considers him to be), but an antarbltdva-vddin who 
includes the idea of dhvani in other elements of poetry. 
Discussing this point* Pratiharenduraja appears to agree with 
Anandavardhana ; for, in his opinion* the dhvani, which is 
considered by some school to be the *sour of poetry, is not 
separately dealt with by these early writers because they 
include it in poetic figures (p. 79). In the same way. 
Jagannatha (pp. 414-lS) remarks that although Udbhata and 
others, who were earlier than the author of theDhvani- 
system. never use the term dhvani, it is yet unreasonable to 
bold on that ground that the concept of dhvani was unknown 
to them, because they indicate some of its aspects in their 
definitions of figures like parydyokta, samSsokti, vySla-stuti 
and aprastuta-praiamsd. To the same effect is the general 
statement of Ruyyaka (p. 3), who says that BhSmaha. 
Udbhafa and other ancient writers would comprehend the 
suggested sense in the Alatpkfira as an adornment of the 
expressed sense ; in other words, they do not take it indepen¬ 
dently but as an accessory to the expressed sense, in the same 
way as they take Rasa as an accessory eletnent. Following 
perhaps the tradition of Bhfimaha's paryayokta, the younger 
Vigbbata defines (pp. 36-37) the fffiire as dhvaniidbhidhanam. 
and refers the enrioua reader to the treatise of Anandavar¬ 
dhana for a detailed treatOMat of dkvMitokti ; while Hema- 
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candra defines (p. 263) it more briefly as vyahgyasyokiih. 
In all this, one can perceive an attempt to read the idea of 
dhvani into older authors like Bhamaha and Udbhata and 
thus to find an orthodox authority for it from an early time ; 
but it is not unlikely that the general notion of a suggested 
sense, like the general notion of Rasa, was not unknown to 
these ancient authors, although it was only naively understood 
and never independently treated, being uncritically included 
as an element of some poetic figures. , 

( 2 ) 

UDBHATA 

The only writer of later times who develops Bhamalui*8 
notion of vakrokti is Kuntaka, the author of the Vakrokti- 
jivita ; but for this exposition, it disappears from the writings 
of this school. Udbhata. one of the earliest avowed followers 
of Bhamaha, nowhere mentions it. although it is quite possible 
that we would have got a much more comprehensive idea of 
Udbhata's standpoint from his lost Bhdmaha-vivarana or 
Kdvydlamkdra-vivrt’r* than from his existing brief com¬ 
pendium of poetic figures His Alamkdra-samgraha, as its 
name implies, consists merely of a collection of verses 
defining forty-one poetic figures (including three varieties of 
anuprasa), and we are left absolutely in the dark regarding 
his views on general problems. 

In his treatment of these poetic figures. Udbhafa follows 

28 See vol. i. p. 46. The six diapters of Udbhata's existing 
work deal exclusively with the poetic figures in the following order 
and divisions: I. punarukia\ad-ubha5a, chekSnupr&sa, vrtfynuprtba 
(with three vrttis). latdnuprasa, rupaka, dipaka (3 kinds), upamA, 
praitvastupama. II. Sksepa, artkoMtara-nya^a, vyatireka, wbh&vand, 
sam&sokti, atisayoku (4 kindi). III. yathdsamkhya, utprekfS, svabhlk- 
vokti. IV. prevasvat, roiavat, urjasvin, paryayokta, samiihita, uddtta (2 
kiadt). ilefa. V. apahnuti, viiefokti, virodha, tulyayogitd, aprastyia- 
praSamsS, vy&ja-stuti, vidarsana, samkara (4 kinds), upameyopamd, 
aahokti, parivftti. VI. sasamdeha, ananvaya, samsTfti, bhdvika, kAvyolifiga 
ihetti) and kHvya-drf^Onta (Jnfdiiio). 
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Bhlmaba very closely, enumerating the figures in the same 
order and even borroiflng literally the definitions of a large 
number of them. In the case of a few particular poetic 
figures, however, Udbhaja enters into distinctions which were 
probably unknown to Bhamaha. Thus, he speaks of four 
forms of the ati&ayokti, which Bhamaha does not mention, 
but which agree substantially with the four out of the five 
varieties of that figure recognised by later writers. Bhamaha 
spoke (ii. 6-8) of only two kinds of anuprasa, viz., gramyanu- 
prasa and laftyanuprSsa, which classification. Pratibarenduraja 
thinks, is based on a tacit admission of the two Vrttis. viz.. 
gramya and upanagarika. Udbhata, on the other hand, dis¬ 
tinguishes three varieties of anuprasa, called chekanuprMa, 
iSfanuprSsa and vrttyanuprasa, the last of which appears to be 
classified again on the basis of the three Vrttis, viz., gramyd 
(or konuda), paru^ and upanagarika. These Vrttis, which 
consist primarily of suitable sound-adjustment with a view to 
alliteration, appear to have been first recognised, as Abhi- 
navagupta points out, by Udbhapa, and from him known to 
Anandavardhana (pp. 5-6). We shall see presently that Ru- 
drafa mentions five Vrttis (ii. 19 f); but we find Udbbapi's 
views accepted by later theorists like Mamma^a and Ruyyaka 
who. however, consider the whole question from the point of 
view of l^asa**. Again, the grammatical basis of the divisions 
of upamd (of which there is only a hint in Bhamaha ii. 31-33) 
first appears in Udbha(a (i. 35-40) in a form which establishes 
itself in later theory. It is true that Udbhata does not in the 
present treatise devote, as Bhamaha does, a special chapter 
to the question of grammatical correctness, nor does he allude 
to the theories regarding functions of words already hinted at 
by Bh&maha (vi. 6f), yet in deference to the grammatical 
analysis of speech, he discusses at some length the various 

29 These Vrttis refer primarily to anuprOM (alliteratioD, or sound 
arrangement of letters)^ and' has nothing to do with the four dramatic 
Vrttis mentioned by JHiarata (vi. 25. xx. 240. 
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subdivisions of upama, due to suffixes like vat^ kyac, kyan, 
kvip, kalpap and the like, indicative of resemblance ; and 
this analysis became almost standardised in later literature. 

Regarding definitions of individual figures, minor differ¬ 
ences. as well as further elaboration, are noticeable. Thus. 
Udbhala's tulyayogita corresponds to that of Manimala. but 
Bhamaha*s figure of the same name is perhaps equivalent to 
Mammata*s dipaka. The figures drffania and k&vya-lihga 
(also called kdvya-drf/URfo and kavya-hetu respectively) are 
omitted by Bhamaha, but defined and illustrated by Udbhata 
for the first time. But Udbhafa is the only older writer who 
entirely omits the treatment of yamaka. Again. BHamaha 
recognises Slefa involved in sahokti, upama and hetu, and 
Dandin speaks of slefa as coming in and increasing the 
charm of all figures. But the well-known controversy 
regarding the division of ilefa into iabda-ilesa and artha- 
together with the question of its relations to other poetic 
figures in which it may appear, seems to have started, as 
Ruyyaka notes, from Udbhata's time ; and Udbhafa declares 
that in cases of combination, the slesa is stronger than the 
other figures to the extent even of dispelling their apprehen¬ 
sion. We shall also see that Udbhata is certainly more 
advanced in recognising Rasa and defining its place in the 
poetic figures, if not in poetry as a whole ; and he even goes 
so far as using the technical terms bhava and anubhava, 
which cannot be traced in Bhamaha. The samsr^fi of two 
or more independent poetic figures is found indeed in Bha¬ 
maha and Bhatti (as also in Dandin and Vamana). but Ud- 
bhafa does not refer to the two cases of such samsrsti mention¬ 
ed by Danijin (ii. 360) and distinguishes it definitely from 
satpkara (pp. 63 and 72), of which he mentions four cases**'. 

30 Vamana gives the samsrxri a limited scope, recognising only 
two varieties, upamd-rupoka and utprekfdvayava, in opposition to 
Dandin u. 258-60. Daiidin does not mention saipkara. Possibly 
Dan<^n's angangibhdva-safiisthBno variety of sflwsrjfi comes, as 
Pradhirendu indicates, under ITdbhata’s anugrShyanusrShaka variety 
of tamkara. 
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All this, however, means an advance, and not a devia¬ 
tion ; it indicates an aspect of the growth of scholastic 
activity, which delighted in indulging in fine distinctions 
and minute classifications, and not a departure from the 
original standpoint. To later writers, however, it is not 
Bhamaha but Udbhata who is the authoritative exponent of 
this system and whose views are entitled to great respect 
from all schools of opinion. Bhamaha indeed commands 
veneration due to his antiquity ; but he was. in course of time, 
eclipsed by his commentator, and later theorists turn to 
Udbhata*s work as embodying the standard opinions on the 
subject. We have the testimony of Anandavardhana. 
Abhinavagupta and Ruyyaka that some of the later specula¬ 
tions and controversies (e. g. those regarding up^rmd-divisions. 
or ile$a) started from Udbhata's time ; and Udbhata (as also 
Dandin and Rudrata) probably showed the way to minute 
analysis and differentiation of poetic figures, which play such 
an important part in later theories. We can understand what 
influence Udbhata’s teachings exerted in this respect when we 
bear in mind that they guided very considerably the enquiries 
of two important later lawgivers in Poetics, Mammala 
and Ruyyaka, who fixed for the last time the definitions of 
most figures, analysed and arranged them on some general 
principle, and systematised their underl<ying doctrine. Al¬ 
though Kuntaka elaborated one part of Bhamaha’s teaching 
which he took as the basis of his own peculiar system of 
vakrokti, it was Udbhafa who properly carried on Bhamaha’s 
tradition and gave a systematic exposition of his work. 
Along with bis contemporary Vamana, .Udbhata may 
be taken without exaggeration to have been the founder of 
the Kashmirian school of Poetics which produced its finest 
fruit in Anandavardhana ; for Udbhafa in Kashmir establish¬ 
ed the ofniftkara-doctrine in Poetics at a time when Vamana 
was skilfully constructing a theory of riti on the basis appa¬ 
rently of Dapdin*s teachings, and both of them prepared the 
way for Anandavardhana. 
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Pratiharendaraja*5 interpretation of Udbhatia is not always 
reliable as an indication of Udbhata’s standpoint, for the 
commentator flourished a little over a century later than the 
text'Writer and frequently reads his own notions into the text. 
For instance, Udbhata can be taken, as we have seen, to have 
been cognisant of a suggested sense, though he never speaks 
of dhvani or deals with it directly ; but Pratlbarenduraja 
refers to it in clearest terms and attempts by forced interpreta¬ 
tion to maKe out that Udbhata deliberately included it in the 
treatment of poetic figures. There is no doubt, again, that 
Pratlbarenduraja was a great deal influenced by the views 
of the RIti school of Vamana. Discussing the mutual 
relation of guna and alamkdra (pp. 75 f), PratihSrenduiiju 
not only cites Vamana but closely follows his exposition. 
To Bhamaha. the distinction between gum and alamkdra was 
hardly of any theoretic importance, and Udbhafa appears to 
have been of the same opinion ; for Ruyyaka distinctly states 
udbhafddibhis tu gimdlamkdrdndm prdya&ah sdmyam eva 
sucitam (p. 7). and Hemacandra adds in the same way: tasmdd 
gadarikd-pravdhena gimalamjcdra-bheda iti bhdmaha-vivaram,,. 
bhaftodbhatobhyadhdt (p. 17). Vamana; on the other hand, 
putting greater stress on rlti elaborately distinguishes between 
the gums and the alamkdras : and Pratlbarenduraja apparently 
reads Vamana's views into Udbhata. Udbhata omits all 
mention of riti which Bhamaha had only referred to in 
passing ; but Udbhata speaks of three vTttis, which are 
connected in particular with the figure anuprdsa but which 
correspond roughly to the three ritis of Vamana. and like the 
latter, again, to the three gums recognised by Auandavardhana 
and his followers.^' But even then it cannot be said that 
Udbhata*s vrttis cover the same ground or possess the same 
functional value as the three ritis of Vamana or the three 
guiias of Anandavardhana. Udbha^, according to Abhinava- 

gupta (p. 134), regards the gums, again, as the properties of 
0 

31 rlter hi gutftfveva paryavasSyitS. * Loema p. 231. 
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satnghapana, but this samghatana cannot be taken ai 
equivalent to Vilaiana*s In the same way* Pratlbaren- 

duraja speaks of rasa as the ‘soul* of poetry (p. 77), although 
there is nothing to warrant the supposition that Udbha|a, 
fully aware as he appears to be of the importance of this 
element, would regard it as anything but a subservient factor 
in some special poetic figures.^’ 

( 3 ) 

RUDRATA 

Although influenced considerably by the Rasa-doctrine, 
Rudrafa belongs properly to the Alamkara school. He 
recognises the Rasas and devotes two fairly long chapters 
to it; but, as we shall see later on, the function he assigns to 
Rasa is more or less extraneous. On the other hand, what 

32 Anaiiduvardhana speaks of unnghaianu as threefold, viz., 
u-santiiiu, ifirgha-iamosd and niadnyama-sanuTid, according as there 
js the presence or absence, in vurying degrees, of compound words. 
Each of these is suited, though not invariably, to a particular Rasa. 
But he thinks that the Cjujus aic nut of the nature of ianighafana, 
nor arc they dependent upon san^gliatanCi, but that the appropriateness 
of the santghatund is determined by the Rasa and by the speaker 
and the subject (pp. 133-5>. See Jacobi in ZDMO^ Ivi, 1902. p. 779, 
fn 6, and S. K. De, Ananduvurdhana on '>ainghat.ana in Some ProbUim 
pp. 91-94. 

33 This point will be discussed in ch. iv below. Raja^ekhara 
attributes some otiicr doctrines to Udbhata and his school {audbhata^)t 
which cannot be traced in Udbhal>a’s existing work: (1) that a sentence 
has a threefold denotation (yakyaiya tndhubhidhd-vydp&ra iti 
iiudbhaitih), (2) that art ha is of two kinds, viz., vicdriia-sustha and 
avicuiiia-ramanlya, the first found in the fiastras and the second in 
K&vyas. The Vyaktiviveka-\ydkhyuna attributes a similarly untraceable 
Siddhunla at p. 4. Such citations or association of earlier authoritative 
names with a particular view may be merely pu/drtha, which is not an 
unusual procedure with later commentators, as Sukthankar in ZDMG 
Jxvi, 1912 discusses. Pratiharendurfija, for instance, attributea a 
strange ophnon to Bharata that grammatical works and the tike do 
not deserve the name of poeby because thev are not Aoceptable «s 
such in the absoice of the necessary Gupas. 
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he appears to consider as important in poetry is the alamkara 
or poetic figure, to which he devotes ten chapters which form 
indeed the bulk of his work. His work itself is named 
Kavyalamkara, apparently after the works of Bhamaha and 
Udbhata, and is so designated, as his commentator Nami- 
sadhu admits (on i. 2). from the undoubted emphasis laid on 
kavyalamkaras or poetic figures as elements of poetry. 

Rudrata. like other writers of this school, does not seem 
to attach much importance to the RIti or its constituent Gunas. 
He speaks, no doubt, of four Ritis (and not two, after Dandin. 
or three, after Vamanu) viz., pancdll, lutlyd, gaudiyd and 
vaidarbhi ; but in his exposition he is not influenced by the 
views of the Riti school. The classification of 'diction*, he 
thinks, depends on the presence in varying degrees of short 
{laghu), middling (maJ/zyn) and long (ayata) compound words, 
or on their entire absence as in the case of the Vaidarbhi 
which is, apparently for this reason, considered to be the 
best type. Bhamaha. we have seen, adopts a similar principle 
of classification, not with regard to the Riti but to the three 
Gunas admitted by himself. The notion of Riti, therefore, 
belongs, in Rudra^a's opinion, altogether to the province of 
iabda, governed by fixed rules of verbal arrangement, or 
rather, of Yising compounds, and is therefore called the 
iamdsavatl vrtti of sabda. Rudrata does not speak of dhvani, 
nor does he appear to have been cognisant of its function ; 
but he implies a suggested sense (as also Bhamaha and 
Gdbhata do) ancillary to the expressed sense in a limited 
number of poetic figures, e. g.. in figures like parydya or 
parydyokta and in the figure bhdva vii. 38*41.^^ 

34 The two illustrations that Rudrata gives under the figure are 
quoted in the Xdvyu-prfl/tdia, and in the “Locana p. 45. Abhinava 
distinctly refers to Rudrata's bhSvdIafftkura as a case in which the 
vyangya sense is subordinate. Abhinava thinks that Udbhata would 
take bhavSlarnktirc as preyas (pp. 71-72). It is remarkable that Ruyyaka, 
in his review of Rudrafa’s o|Miuon on this point, states that Rudn^ 
admits the three kinds of suggestion mentioned by the Dbvani-theorists. 
He says dtat Rudrata implies vttstp-dhvtad in the figure bhiva v 
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Rudrata's detailed treatment of the poetic figures or 
alaifikaraSi however, is the distinguishing feature of his work 
and indeed justifies its title. It is not only elaborate and 
exhaustive, but also presents considerable difference of method 
and treatment, which distinguishes him from other earlier 
writers of this school, and which may lend plausibility to the 
supposition that he is not only later in time but is also 
probably following a tradition other than that of Bhamaha 
and his followers. To Udbhata's limited number of poetic 
figures Rudrata adds nearly thirty more independent figures’'^, 
besides enumerating several subvarieties of most of the im¬ 
portant ones, and devoting an entire chapter to citra (already 
discussed by Dandin). Udbhafa (not to speak of Bhamaha 
and Bharata) nowhere treats clearly of the distinction between 
ideal and verbal figures (i. e. figures relating to word and 
sense respectively), although such a distinction is implied by 


alamkura-dhvani in riinaka etc, rasa-tlhvani in rasavat and preyas. 
But It may be pointed out that excepting what is stated with regard 
to vMtu-dhvam being traceable in Rudra^a's bhuva, the remark does 
not apply Rudrata docs not mention, define or otherwise deal with 
the figures rasavat, prevas etc. nor does he speak of praftyamCina 
utprekMi referred to by Ruyyaka in this connexion (although he gives 
an example of implied utpreksa in ix. 13). See on this point Jacobi in 
ZDMG Ixii, 1908. n. 295 fn 5. 

35 The number in Udhhata is 41, in Rudrata 68 (excluding sub- 
varieties). The sixteen chapters in Rudrata deal with the following 
subjects: (1) the purpose and object of poetry, the qualifications of 
a poet etc. (II) the four rltis {pnneati, lot'iyu. ^audlyS and vaidarhht), 
the six bhuKds (Piakrit, Sanskrit, Mngadha, Pisaca, Banraseni Apa- 
bhraip^), and five alamkdras of iabda, of which vakroku and anw 
prdsu are here treated, along with five Vrttis of anuprasa. (Ill) yamaka. 
(IV) slefa and its eight varieties, (V) citra. (VI) iahda-^ofas, including 
dofas of pada and viikra. (VII) four bases ol arthiilarnkara (voslava, 
aupamya, atiiaya and ilefa), and 23 figures based on vdsiava. (VIII) 
21 figures based on aupamva. (IX) 12 figures based on atUaya. (X) 
12 figures based on ileaa, iuddha and samkirna. (IX) nine do^as of 
artha, and four upamd-do^as. (XII) ten rasas, and treatment of irhgara. 
(XIII) sambhoga-frng&ra etc. (XIV) \iprdtamhha~trhgara, and the 
upOyas. (XV) characteristics ol other rasas. (XVI) kinds of poetic 
ccMiposition, such as katha and akhySyikA and their diaracteristics. 
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his treatment of four sahdalamk&ras first, followed by an ex* 
position of the arthdlamkaras. Dandin also implies a similar 
distinction by a similar separate treatment without expressly 
stating it. Rudrata, on the other hand, classifies the figures, 
like Vamana. clearly into two groups according as relative 
prominence is given to sabda and artha. He also gives us for 
the first time a basis or principle of arranging the individual 
figures in groups in respect of their general nature or charac¬ 
teristic. The iabddlanikdras are arranged under five broad 
heads, viz., (equivocation), s/efa r paronomasia), ci7nr 

(tricks of pictorial effects, like conundrum etc.), anuprSsa 
(alliteration) and yamaka (repetition of sounds or rhyming); 
while the arthalamkaras are classified on a principle of his 
own, viz., under vdstava (reality), aupaniya (comparison). 
atiSaya (elevatedness) and slefii (coalescence)^*. The figures 
mentioned undci arthdlamkaras ate: (1) VASTAVA. Sahokti, 
samuccaya, jdti, yathasamkliyd, bhdva. parydya, vigama, anu- 
mSrta, dJpaka. parikara, parivrttL parisamkhyd, hetu, kdrana- 
mSld, vyatireka, anyonya, uttara, sdra, sukftna» lesa, avasara. 
milita and ekdvalt (23 figures). (2) AUPAMYA. Upamd, uh 
prekfdf riipaka, apahnuti, sarp&aya, samdsokti mata, uttara, 
anyokti, prafipa, arthdntara-nydsa, ubhaya-nydsa, bhrdntimat, 
dkfepa, pratyanlka, dr^jdnta, purva, sahokti, samuccaya, sdmya 
and smarana (21 figures). (3) ATl&AYA. Purva, visefa, ut- 
prekfd, vibhdvand, tadguna, adhika, virodha, vifama,asar!igati, 
pihita, vydghdta and hetu (12 figures). (4) $LE$A. Two 
kinds— suddha and samkirrui, the former subdivided into 
avisesa. virodha, adhika, vakra, vydja, ukti, asaiiibhava, 
avayava, tattva and virodhabhasa, and the latter comprising 
two varieties (10 -i- 2 = 12 figures). 

36 Vrimana had already .taken aupa»nya as the basis of his classi¬ 
fication. for he would regard all figures as upanta~prapaHca, implyiDt 
that all figurative expression forms nothing more than aspects 
of metaphorical expression. Rudrata. however, thinks that all figures 
do not imply comparison: and in this he is in agreement with all writeis 
exciting ^^mana who is unaiue m his extreme view. 
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Dao^in, who himself enumerates a very large number of 
poetic figures^’, very sagely remarks that if for some slight 
diflerence, a different figure is to be defined, there would be 
hardly any end to their infinite multiplication. This remark 
partly applies to Rudrata whose general scheme, as well as 
particular definitions, is open to such an obvious objection. 
One of the curious results of rigorously following this classi¬ 
fication is that the same figure reappears as an alamkUra 
under different groups. Thus sahokti and samuccaya have 
two aspects, based respectively on vastava and aupamya, while 
the figure utprek^a appears similarly under aupamya and 
aiiiaya respectively. Some of Rudrata*s figures have been 
abandoned by later writers, while some have changed their 
names or have been modified**, later speculation inclining 
rather towards the more orthodox expositions of Udbhata or 
even of Dan^in ; yet the general merit of Rudrata*s analysis 
and definitions, testified to by the more or less implicit 
acceptance by later theorists like Mammafa**, cannot be denied. 
They indicate not only a considerable advance in scholastic 
activity on Bhamaha and Udbhata, but also remarkable 
independence, and consequent divergence of treatment in 
several notable cases. 

Taking the verbal figures, Rudrata’s vakrokti, based on 
paronomasia {Hefa) and intonation {kaku), has nothing in 
common with that of his predecessors. The intonational 
vakrokti is indeed not accepted by some of his successors 

37 Viz. 3S in cfa. ii. and yamaka, citra and prahilikd in ch. iii. 

38 E.g., Rudrata’s Htava, mata. sSmya and gnhita are not defined 
by later writers (excepting Vagbhata in his Kitvydnuiasana), while his 
hetu ii not admitted by Mammata. Rudrata's avasara and piirva 
(mentioned by the younger V&gbhata) appear to be the same as the 
aecond variety of Mammata's (and Udbhata's) udCifia and the fourth 
variety of Mamma^a's atiSayokti respectively. 

39 Mammae’s indebtedness lo Rudrata is discussed by Sukthankar 
in ZDMC, Ixvi, 1912, p 478, as well as in many plaoes in Nobel’s 
BeitrUge already cited. Rujyafca, on the other hand, while drawing 
laigaly on Mammatn himidf. it more indebted to Udbhata. 
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<e g. Rajasckhara p. 31 and Hemacandra p. 234). inasmuch 
as It is supposed to depend on mere peculiarities of reading 
{patha-dharmatvat): but on the whole, Rudrata*s definition 
of thcjigure replaced that of Vaniana's metaphorical vakrokti, 
survived Kuntaka’s broader interpretation of vakrokti, and 
established itself as the only recognised figure of that name in 
later literature from Mammata onwards. Again, Rudrata’s 
classification of anuprdsa is somewhat different from that 
of Udbhata, the former basing it on the five vritis of letters 
{varna)» viz., madhura, paru§d, praudhdt lalitd and bhadrd, 
and the latter admitting only three vrttis (paru^dt upanagarikd 
and grdmyd or komala) only in connexion with one of his 
three kinds of anuprdsa, viz. vrttyanuprdsa. The later writers 
follow Udbhata, on this point Udbhata. again, omits the 
treatment of yamaka, in spite of the examples of Bharata and 
Bhamaha before him, and in spite of the fact that Daridin 
had already given one of the fullest treatments of that figure 
in the whole realm of Alamkara literature. Rudrata perhaps 
ranks next to Dandio in the fulness of his treatment, 
though there is considerable divergence in the details of 
classification of these two writers. In the same way. there 
is no reference to citra in Bharata, Bhamaha or Udbhata, 
although Magha says (xix. 41) that it was in bis time a figure 
indispensable in a Mahakavya. Dan^in dilates upon some 
of its varieties, but Rudrata gives a much fuller exposition ; 
and it is noteworthy that although Mammata does not attach 
much value to such verbal ingenuity, yet in his discussion of 
this figure he quotes almost all the illustrations from Rudrata. 
In connexion with the faults concerning verbal figures. 
Rudrata points out several cases (vi. 29-33) where punarukta or 
tautology is not a fault; Udbhata, as Nami-sadhu also notes, 
includes all these cases in the figure punaruktavad~abhasa 
or 'semblance of tautology’. Udbhata, again, speaks of Sle^a 
apparently as an arthdlarnkdra, and divides it into sabda ile^a 
and artha^ilesa, which correspond respectively to ahhahgor 
and sabhahga-ilesa of later writers. Rudrata, on the other 
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hand, speaks of slefa as a sahdalan\kara which he carefully 
distinguishes (ii. 13) from the arthdlamkdra of the same name, 
which he deals with separately in ch. x and which forms the 
basis of twelve independent figures. The verbal figure sU'ia, 
on the contrary, is elaborately classified according as it 
relates to varna, linga, prakfti, pratyaya, vibhakti and vacana 
(iv. 12). Rudrata thus avoiding the controversy carried on by 
later theorists as to whether the ilesa is a figuie of sabda or 
of artha. 

Regarding arthdlamkdras, Rudrafa mentions only four 
upamd-dofas (xi. 24). in contradistinction to seven of Bhama ha 
and Medhavin and six of Vamana*", viz.. vai$amya, 
asambhava, aprasiddhi and sdmdnya-iahda-blieda, the last 
defect including all cases of change of a word signifying 
common property (as construed with the iipumeya and the 
upamdna), due to the difference of Uiiga^ vacana, kula, kdraka 
and vibhakti. We have already noted that Udbhata enters 
rather minutely into the grammatical subdivisions of upanid, 
but this finds no place in Rudrata*s treatment, which includ es 
them in a lump in samdsopama and pratyayopamd. Again. 
Bhamaha positively rejects hetu as a poetic figure, although 
Dandin speaks of it as vdcdm uttama^bhufanam, including it 
under kdvya-lihga {kdraka-hetu) and anumdna {jhdpaka-hetu), 
Udbhata recognises only kdvya~Iihga, calling it also kdvya- 
hetu and distinguishing it from drftdnta which he calls kdvya^ 
drfjdnta. It is Rudrata (vii. 82) who first defines and fixes 
its characteristics as finally accepted in Poetics. It is needless 
to cite any mors instance ; but what is said above will be 
enough to indicate, in the first place, that there is a considera¬ 
ble divergence of view between Rudrata and his predecessors 
with regard to the nature and scope of individual figures and 
their classification ; and what is more important to note, it is 
^asy to demonstrate that most of these differences are funda¬ 
mental. We can reasonably assume, therefore, that Rudrata. 
possessed as he is of great inventive power, either follows a 
40 See voL i. p. 60, fn 1. 

28 
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system of classification and definition peculiar to himself, or 
follows a traditicm of opinion different in some respects from 
that of Bhamaha and his followers, although in general theory 
he belongs to a common school 

Although Rudrata's work is remarkable indeed for its 
careful analysis, systematic classification and apposite illustra* 
tion of a large number of poetic figures, some of which have 
become more or less standardised, his direct contribution to 
the theory of Poetics cannot be valued too highly. Indeed, the 
practical nature and scope of his work, like that of Udbhafa's.. 
leave hardly any room for discussion of general principles or 
of speculative aspects of the questions involved. Rhetoric 
rather than Poetics appears to be his principal theme, as it is 
of most writers of this system who concern themselves 
entirely with the elaboration of rhetorical categories in which 
they suppose the whole charm of poetry lies. Partly perhaps 
to his novelty of treatment and partly to his omission of dis* 
cussion of ultimate principles is due the fact that Rudrafa 
has hardly any direct follower in later literature, unless one 
cites Rudrabhatta who. however, utilises only his Rasa* 
chapters. Rudrata's name is not associated with the establish¬ 
ment of any particular system, although he shows great 
fertility and acuteness in his treatment of individual figures, 
which, in some cases, have been implicitly accepted by later 
writers on the subject. Rudrata is the last great exponent 
of the Alamkara school, strictly so called ; for after him the 
school began to decline and merge ultimately, like the two 
other sister schools relating to Rasa and RUi. into the finally 
dominant Dhvani school. 


( 4 ) 

The decline of the Alamkara-system was probably 
synchronous with and perhaps hastened by the rise of the 
rival RUi-doctrine. The first step towards this is indicated 
by the general trend of Danilin’s work. Dandin who stands, 
as it were, midway between the Alaipk&ra and the Riti 
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schools, admits, no doubt, the great importance of poetic 
figures iaiamkaras) in a scheme of Poetics (ii. 1); but he 
takes them, along with the guMs, as constituting the essence 
of what he calls the marga (or riti). As the characteristic 
of 'embellishing* poetic speech is possessed by both Alaip- 
karas and Gunas. both are, in his opinion. Alainkaras in a 
wider sense, the Gu^as being special embellishments of the 
Vaidarbha Marga, while the Alamkaras are common to both 
the Vaidarbha and the Gauda Margas. Vimana, who system¬ 
atically established the Riti-theory. goes further and lays 
down that the Gunas are essential (nitya) excellences, while 
the Alamkaras are not essential (anitya) but serve only to 
increase the beauty of a poem already brought out by the 
former. 

With the advent of the Dhvani-theory, there was an ela¬ 
boration of the concept of Rasa as the principal suggested 
element not only in the drama but also in poetry ; and both 
the Guna and the Alamkara naturally came to be subservient 
to it. But the Gupas were supposed to reside in intimate 
relation to the Rasa, without which they could not exist and 
existing with which they only served to heighten its beauty. 
The Alamkaras. on the other band, were supposed to be extra¬ 
neous and artificial sources of beauty, just as ornaments are to 
the body. We shall have occasion to deal with these questions 
in greater detail in connexion with the views of the Riti- and 
the Dhvani-theorists : it would be enough to indicate here 
that the later theorists, in their search for a fundamental 
principle, could no longer regard the discipline as co-extensive 
with an external theory of embellishment; and necessarily the 
Alaipkfira. as well as the Guna, which appertain more or less 
to the objective beauty of representation, came to occupy a 
subordinate position as an element of poetry. It was held that 
the term alarnkSra 'embellishment* should explain the question 
as to what is to be ‘embellished* ahrpkarya ; and as such it 
must confine itself, as the early formulators of the Alainkara- 
system modestly yet wisely held, to the 'body* or framework 
of poetry ; it must not attempt to explain its ‘soul* or essence 
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The Alamkara-system, however, left its undoubted impress 
on later theories. The Riti-systems of Dandin and Vamana 
amply recognise its influence by devoting considerable atten¬ 
tion to the detailed discussion of various poetic figures : and 
although no writer after Anandavardhana seriously contends 
that the poetic figure is the only clement worth considering in 
poetry, yet all of them acknowledge its importance and as¬ 
sign to It a place in their system. In spite of the emphasis 
which they pul on Dhvani and Rasa, the new school, begin¬ 
ning from Mammata, devote a large section of its work to 
the elaboration of various poetic figures, and the Alamkara- 
chapter may justly claim to have been a thoroughly worked out 
theme. Here was given to Indian scholars rich material for 
subtle distinction and endless classification ; and with a hair¬ 
splitting care, befitting scholastic minds, all kinds of meta¬ 
phors, similes, alliterations and other figures were minutely 
analysed and defined, indeed, the multiplication of limitless 
varieties of poetic figures*^ based on minute differences, as 
well as the making of a large number of subvarieties of each 
figure, went on through the whole course of the history of the 
discipline ; and down to the latest times, we find traces of 
new and ever new poetic figures. 

The extent to which this specialisation is carried will be 
understood by taking a typical example. The beauty of a 
lady's face is described ; this can be done in several ways, 
resulting in a number of poetic figures, by taking the familiar 
comparison of the Sanskrit poet as the starting point “Your 
face is like the moon"— upama ; "the moon is like your face” 
^praHipa ; “your moon-face”— rupaka ; “is this your face, or 
is this the moon”— sasatndehai *'this is the moon, and not your 

41 Excluding subvarieties, Bharata mentions only 4 Alaixik&ras. but 
in Vifitu-dharmottara we find 18. Bh&maha 39 (+4), Dandiu Udbhata 
41. Rudrata 68. Vfimana 31. Mammata 61 f+6), Ruyyaka 7S (+4), 
V&gbhataI163 (+6), Viivan&tha77 (+7), Jay adeva (Candrd/ofca) 100, 
K.uvalay&nanda 115. Hence Anandavardhana says (p. 8j: sahasraio hi 
mahStmabhir anyair alamkSra-prakHrSh prakSSitSh prakSiyante ca ! 
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face**— apahnuti ; **the moon is like your face, and your face 
is like the moon**’~~upameyopama : *‘your face is only like 
your face**—onafivaya ; **havlng seen the moon I re¬ 
membered your face**— smarana ; “thinking it to be the 
moon, the cakora (a bird which is said to feed on moon¬ 
beams) flies towards your face**— bhrantimat ; “this is 
the moon, this the lotus, thus the cakora and the bee 
fly towards your face’*—w/ZeA/m: “this is verily the 
moon’*— utprekfa ; “this is a second moon**— atisayokti ; 
“the moon and the lotus are vanquished by your face*’— 
tulya-yagitH : “your face and the moon rejoice in the night”— 
dipaka ; “the moon shines in night, but your face always 
shines”— vyatireka ; “in the heavens the moon, on earth 
your face**— dfffanta ; "the moon reigns in heaven, your face 
reigns on earth”— prativastupama ; “your face bears the beauty 
of the moun**— nidarSana ; “the moon is pale before your face” 
— aprastuta-prasarnsa ; “by your moon-face the warmth of 
passion is cooled”— parinama ; “your face beautifully spotted 
with black eyes and adorned with the light of smile**— 
samasoktL Some of these turns of expression lose their force 
or point in the translation, but this will roughly indicate the 
varieties of figures arrived at by nice distinctions, although 
these constitute only a few. of which comparison forms the 
basis. They are sharply separated from one another ; and 
although some of the distinctions may appear lo us to be 
somewhat trivial or formal, we cannot refuse to recognise 
the amount of ingenuity shown in the matter. Even taking 
only one figure upamd, they subdivide it into a number of 
inferior varieties, most of which, however, are based on 
peculiarities of grammatical construction, but which Appayya 
Dikgita, one of the latest writers on the subject, refuses to 
admit on this very ground in his treatise on poetic figures*^. 

42 evam ayaip pSrpa-Iupta-vibhSgo vSkya-samSsa-pratyaya-vUefa- 
gocaratayS iabda-iOstra-vyutpatthkauiala-pradariana-mStrarprayojano 
niUivdlaipkSra~iitstre vyutpSdyatSm arhati, Citra-mlmi/psd p. 27. 
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But the different theorists are not agreed in their exposition 
of the exact nature and scope of individual poetic figures. 
This difference is partly due to the inevitable change of view¬ 
points and gradual growth of ideas consequent upon the 
progress of the study itself, and partly to the favourite refining 
process which loved to indulge itself in niceties of distinction. 
The development of the conceptions of the different poetic 
figures in the writers of different schools affords an interesting 
field of study in itself, and cannot be comprehended in our 
limited scope**; but one or two instances will make the 
process clear. The figure akfepa, which (generally speaking) 
consists of an apparent denial of something which is intended 
to be said for the purpose of conveying a special meaning, 
is variously analysed by different writers. Vamana defines 
it as the repudiation of the standard of comparison. 
upamanakfepai cakfepah (iv. 3. 27). One interpretation of 
this, as given in Vamana's own Vrtti. is upam&nasyaksepa^ 
pratifedha upamdn&kfepah, tulya^kdryarthasya nairarthakya- 
vivakfSyam ; that is to say. the standard of comparison is 
rejected for the purpose of indicating that it is useless in the 
presence of the object described. This would be equivalent 
to the figure praiipa of later writers. But Vamana adds 
another explanation which indicates that the figure can also 
occur when the standard of comparison is only hinted at 
(upamSnasyakfepaiaft pratipattir ity apt sutrSrihafy), This 

43 No complete attempt ha» yet been made to study the development 
of the different conceptions of individual poetic figures from the earliest 
time to that of Jsgannitha. Much material, however, will be found in 
Trivedi’s and Kane's notes to their learned editions of EkttviUI and 
Sahitya-darpai^a respectively. J. Nobel has published a series of articles 
on some of the AlaipUras studied in their development. His Be/frdge 
zurdlteren Gesehiehte des Alaipkira-iistra (Diss. Berlin 1911) dealt 
with the figures dlpaka, tulya-yogiid, vibhBvanS, vifefokti, aprasmta- 
praiarpsUt samSsokti, nidariana, and arthdniara-nySsa ; while his articles 
in ZDMG Ixvi. 1912, pp. 283-93 and Ixvii, 1913, pp. 1-36 deal with vyg/a- 
Mutt, and sahokti and vinokti respectively, and in Ixxiii, 1919, pp. ]S9f 
with profjvastfipamfl and drstdnta. 
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would be equivalent to the samSsokti of some writers. 

definition of aksepa, on the other hand, is very wide; 
for. according to him, the denial (pratifedha) need not be of 
what has been said iukta) or of what is about to be said 
ivakfyamana), but it may be of anything whatever. Bhamaha, 
Udbhata and Mammata limit the denial in so far as it 
concerns the ukta or the vaksyamdna. They are followed by 
Ruyyaka. Vidyadhara and Vi^vanatha. but a second kind is 
added, viz., the apparent permission of what is not wished 
for. Jagannatha refers (p. 421f) to both the views of Vamana 
and Udbhata, but adds that, according to a third view, which 
he takes to be the view of the Dhvanikara, all suggestive 
negation or denial is the province of akgepa. This is 
supported by the fact that the visefa or special meaning to be 
convened by the apparent denial is never expressed but 
always left to be understood. It would, therefore, be classed 
by the Dhvanikara under “poetry of subordinate suggestion** 
igunibhuta-vyahgya). for the expressed sense itself is charming 
here and the suggested sense is subordinated to it. It is 
probably in reference to such views that the Agni~purd(M 
lays down: sa akfepo dhvanih syde ca dhvanind vyajyate 
yatahi. The case of dkfepa will exemplify, to some extent, 
the way in which each poetic figure is not only minutely 
analysed, but elaborately classified into subvarieties by 
taking into account the different cases of its occurrence. Thus, 
jupamd (simile) is classified into six complete and twenty-seven 
incomplete forms ; the figure utprek^a into thirty-two varieties, 
the vyatireka into forty-eight, the virodha into ten. The 
number of self-standing figures, together with their innumera¬ 
ble adjunct of subvarieties, goes on increasing as the study 
progresses, until it reaches to a number exceeding one 
hundred ; and it is not surprising that in the later stages of 
its history, whole volumes like Ruyyaka’s Alatnkdrorsarvasva^ 
Jayadeva*s Candrdloka or Appayya's Kuvalaydtumda are 
dedicated exclusively to the special purpose of analysing, 
defining and illustrating the various poetic figures. 
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The simple basis of dassfying the poetic figures, according 
as they appertain to the word or the idea, into iabdalamkara 
and arthalamkara (verbal and ideal figure) obtained through¬ 
out from Rudrata's time**, but some writers add figures which 
arc both of the word and the idea (sabddrthdlamkdrd). The 
Agni-purdna appears to be one of the earliest known works to 
mention this third division, and the position is taken up by 
Dho}a in his Sarasvafi-kat^hdhharana and irngdra-prakasa. 
A long controversy, however, has centred round the propriety 
of such a classification ; and it has been held that although, 
generally speaking, all figures are both of iabda and artha, the 
rntson d'etre of such divisions is the relative prominence given 
respectively to mbda, artha or both, on the dictum yo'lamkdro 
yaddsritah sa tad-alamkarah. But this relation of dsraya and 
dsrayin (i. e. interdependence) is not accepted by all, and 
Maniinata maintains that anvaya (connexion) and vyatireka 
(disconnexion or contrast) must form the test, which consists 
in considering whether the particular figure does or does not 
bear a change of synonymous w'ords (parivrtti-sahatva). If 
the figure disappears with the change of the word by its 
synonym, it is a verbal figure oi Mdiilamkdra ; if not, it is 
an ideal figure or arthalamkara The number of independent 
i^abdaianikaras has never been large, the largest being probab¬ 
ly the twenty-four mentioned by Bhoja. The older writers 
pay, as a rule, greater attention to this class, which apparently 
afforded ample scope to decadent classical poets for mere 
verbal jugglery ; but more recent writers like Anandavardhana 
or Mammata do not deal with it with so much care, on the 
ground that though such word-play brings about variety or vni- 
citrya of expression to some extent, it docs not help but only 
retards the compiehension of Rasa in a composition by 
entirely engrossing the reader’s mind. The Arthalamkaras. on 
the other hand, have always engaged more care and attention, 
and the favourite refining process has been systematically and 


44 See above p. 62. 
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untiringly pursued in this sphere. Their number, however, 
has always been subject to fluctuation ; but it can be gererally 
stated that while in the older writers the number is limited, 
in comparatively recent authors the multiplication is more 
marked. On the one hand, Bharata speaks only of four 
Aithalamkaras ; Bhamaha. Udbhata and Vamuna deal with 
about thirty to forty different figures; the number reaching its 
maximum perhaps in Rudrata's sixty-eight. In Bhoja, Mam- 
mata and Ruyyaka there is a reaction towards restriction and 
decrease ; but in the latest stage of our history, the Candra- 
loka gives about one hundred, while the Kuvalaydnanda adds 
a score more. Dandin. himself a great sinner in this respect, 
very early protested against such endless differentiation, and 
Anandavardhana agrees with him ; but it appears to have 
afforded endless scope to the scholastic ingenuity of later 
theorists who. after the time of Anandavardhana, flnding 
hardly anything to systematise in respect of the essentials 
of theory, occupied themselves in elaborating the details. 

As to the classification of the ideal figures iarthdlamkdray 
according to their essential characteristic. Dandin divides all 
figures into ivabhdvokti and vokrukii ; Vamana makes an early 
attempt to take aupamya as the central principle: while Rudrata 
groups them systematically under vdstava, aupamya, atisaya 
and §lesa*^. Mammata has no definite principle of classifica¬ 
tion. Ruyyaka suggests one based on (i) aupamya (comparis¬ 
on) (ii) virodha (incongruity) (iii) arhkhala (linked succession) 
(iv) nydya (logical reason) (v) gudhdrtha-pratiti (understanding 
of a concealed sense; (vi) combination of figures (samsrfti or 
samkara). Vidyadhara and Vi^varatha substantially follow this 
classification, only splitting up nyaya into tarka-nyaya, mkya- 
nydya and loka nydya ; but Vidyanatha substitutes the word 
sddharmya for aupamya (or sddriya) and speaks of adhya- 
vasdya (complete identification) and vise^ana-vaicitrya (strik¬ 
ingness of adjectives or attributes) as two other bases of 

45 iii. 9. See above p. 62. 
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classification. Perhaps none of these classifications would 
be regarded as strictly scientific, for they mix broad heads 
indicating psychological factors (like similarity, contrast or 
contiguity) with mere formal bases of classification as gudhar- 
iha-pratiti or apahmva- 

A development is also noticeable in the general conception 
of a kdvyalamkara or poetic figure. It is true that a “poetic 
figure" corresponds to a certain extent to a “speech-figure" or 
to what is known as a figure of speech in a formal scheme ; 
but later theorists explain that something more belongs to a 
poetic figure as such. The special charm, known as vaicitrya or 
vicchitti, peculiar to each composition, which rests ultimately 
on the conception or skill of the poet {kavi-pratihhd or kavi‘ 
kausdla) makes up the kavydlamkdra as such, and gives it its 
distinguishing characteristic. This view would be entirely 
omitted in a treatise on rhetoric merely ; and with this point 
of view it is misleading to describe the theory of Alamkara as 
a theory of rhetorical categories only. Originally it might 
have been, more or less, a theory of externals, but the prob* 
lem was complicated by the appearance of this new factor of 
thought, first introduced by Kuntaka and then elaborated in 
the sphere of individual figures by Ruyyaka, Jayaratha and 
others, the development of which will be traced hereafter in 
its proper place. 



CHAPTER III 


DAIS DIN AND VAMANA 
{The Rlli Syitcm) 

( 1 ) 

DAISDIN 

Dandin conies chronologically after Bhamaha ; and Va- 
inana» who comes after Dandin. was contemporaneous with 
Bhamaha's commentator Udblia^a ; but the Riti-system. which 
Dandin and Vamana represent in Poetics, was probably older 
in tradition than Bhamaha himself, who would not seriously 
concern himself with the distinction between vaidurhha and 
gauda Kavya. It can be traced back to the time of Banabha^a 
(first-half of the 7th century) who tells us that the Gaudas 
were already notorious for ak^ara dambara, to which fact 
Dandin also alludes in his depreciation of the gauda mdrga. 
It will be seen that although the terms mdrga or rlti in the 
technical sense might not have been very ancient, both Dandin 
and Vamana themselves indicate that some such system as 
they advocate was traditionally existent; and they appear to 
refer to and sometimes actually quote from unknown exposi¬ 
tors of the past\ It is probable that the Riti school, if we 
use this term to separate those writers who put an", emphasis 
on riti as the most important element of poetry, had aii 
independent origin and history, and existed for a long time 
side by side with the sister schools, which threw into promi¬ 
nence the elements of rasa, alamkdra or dhvani respectively. 

We have already stated that Danilin is influenced, to some 
extent, by the teachings of the Alaipkara school, and as such 

1 e. g. under Vfimana i. 2. 11, 12-n; 3. 15, 21; iii. 1- 9, 25; 
iv. 1. 7 etc. 
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stands midway in his view between the Alarnkara>system of 
Bhamaha and the Riti-system of Vamana. At the same time, 
there can be no doubt that in theory he allies himself distinct¬ 
ly with the views of Vamana. In Vamana, however, we find 
the system in its completely self-conscious form : and here we 
have nothing of that vagueness or indefiniteness which charac¬ 
terises the rival Alamkara-system of Udbhata. With a clear- 
cut scheme and a definite central principle, Vamana proceeds 
to set forth his system in the brief but concise sutra-lotm : and 
whatever may be the value of his speculations, there can be no 
doubt that Vamana was the first writer to enunciate a definite 
theory which, before the Dhvanikara. must have had great 
influence on the study of Poetics. 

With regard to the commonplaces of poetic speculation,' 
Dandin's standpoint does not differ much from that of 
Bhamaha ; and both start with the same notion of embellish¬ 
ing sound and sense, which, in their opinion, should con¬ 
stitute the ‘body* of poetry. The classiflcation of poetry into 
species of composition like the sarga-bandha (mahSkavya) 
etc., is almost identical.^ the only remarkable divergence oc¬ 
curring, as already noted, in the case of kathd and akhydyikS, 
which rigid distinction is not admitted by Dandin.* Poetry 

2 Dandin's Kavyadaria consists of three chapters devoted res¬ 
pectively to (i> Mirga-vibhiga, (ii) ArthSlaipkara and (iii) $abdiiaipk&ra 
and Doya (the last topic is separately given as ch. iv in the Madras ed.). 

3 Under verse, Dandin mentions sarga-bandha (^mahakdvya), 
muktaka (single verse), kulaka (five verses), koia (unconnected verses of 
different authors), and samghata (unconnected verses of the same- 
author) ; under prose, he speaks kathS, SkhySyikS and campu. Vimana 
gives two divisions of both prose and verse, viz., nibaddha and 
anibaddha (connected and unconnected). He thinks that verse is of 
various kinds, but divides prose into three varieties, vftta-gandhi 
(savouring of verse), curna (having no long compounds and possessing 
sweet vocables), and utkaUkd-prdya which is the opposite of c&rifa 
(i. 3.21-26). 

4 The varieties of kathS mentioned by Hemacandra are dkhySna, 
nidarSana, pravahlikB, matallikS. manikulyd, parikathB, brhatkathPt 
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is classified, according to its form, into prose, verse and 
mixed {miira\ while language furnishes another jundamentum 
flivisionis yielding four distinct groups, viz . Amnskrta, prdkrta, 
apahhramsa' and miira,'" the last kind in both these divisions 
not being mentioned by Bhamaha. The eflcct of combining 
these two principles of classification gives us four species of 
composition, viz. saraa-bandha (ineitiakdvyd) in Sanskrit. 
skandhaka in Prdknt, osaru in Apahhramsa, and ndtaka in 
mixed languages, although it is not thought necessary to deal 
with them all in detail. The old division into iravya and 
preksya Kavya,' according as a composition appeals to the 
eye or the ear, is also referred to in i. 39; but regarding 
pre^ya kdvya, by which dramatic composition is generally 
meant. Dandin summarily refers to specialised treatises on 
the subject. 

These speculations, of course, constitute the common 
stock-in-trade of Poetics, and find themselves repeated in a 
more or less similar form in most writers irrespective of the 
school or tradition to which they belong. Thus, Vainana also 
gives us preliminary chapters on the divisions of poetry 


khanda^katha, sakalakathd and upakatha (pp. 338 f) Ihc last three are 
also admitled by Anandavaidhuna (p. 141) and defined by Abhmava. Ibc 
Agni-purSna 337. 20 defines koihamka 

5 It is not known what Bhamaha sicnihes by the term apabliramUt, 
but Dandin gives to it a definite connotation as the language of the 
Abhiras and others in the K.avya, as distinguished frqgp the ^astra 
where it is the name applied to ail languages other than Sanskrit. Nami- 
sadhu sententiously says: prakrtam eva apabhram&ah. Hemacandra 
adds to ApabhraipSa another kind called grdmyapabhrpmia. Cf. Bharata 
xvii. 49. which makes it clear that the Apabhramsa was a jdti-hhd^a and 
not a deia’bhSfa. The Abhiras were ancient settlers m the land and are 
mentioned by Pataftjali (i. 252). See I A, 1918. p. 26. 

6 The mixed variety of Kavya is cryptically summed as nataksdi 
tu miSrakam. But if mixed language is meant, it probably refers to 
what is now called Hybrid Sanskrit or mixed Sanskrit. 

7 This division occurs again in Hemacandra, who divides prek'^ya 
Kftvya into pSthya and geya^ 
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ikSvya-viiesa), on ihe auxiliary aids or sources of poetry 
ikSvyahga), on the persons entitled to study the science {adhi- 
kari-nirupana). Although belonging to a different school, 
Rudrafa in the same way devotes two chapters (i and xvi) to 
these general topics of Poetics. 

But in respect of the attention which Dandtn pays to the 
elaboration of poetic figures, his sympathy obviously allies 
him with the standpoint of the Alamkara school. He shares 
the views of this school in his general opinion that a good 
Kavya should be embellished by those decorative devices 
which go by the name of alamkara. At the same time, it is 
important to note that while Dapd^Q believes, with all early 
writers, in the theory of embellishment, he differs in his view 
as to the means by which this embellishment should be realis¬ 
ed ; for he apparently holds that it is not the poetic figures only 
but the several literary excellences, the gunas (which are also 
designated alarnkdras by him), that constitute the essence of 
the poetic manners (margas) or poetic diction, in the realisa¬ 
tion of which alone the essence of poetry lies. Indeed, the 
marked emphasis laid on the Marga, which is almost equiva¬ 
lent to Vamana’s Rlti,^ and on its constituent excellences, 
known as Gunas, to which the Alamkara school is apparently 
indifferent, is a distinct feature of Dandin’s work, and places 
Dapdin in his fundamental theoretic attitude in the Riti school. 
Although he does not go so far as Vamana in setting up the 
Riti as the essence of poetry, there can be no doubt that he 
attaches spiral importance to its literary value. It is true 
that Dapdin never uses the term Riti throughout his work, 
but his employment of the term Marga (i. 9.40, 42. 67. 75. 101) 
or Vartman (i. 42.92), implying 'mode,* 'manner’, or style in 
the obiective sense, may be taken as almost synonymous. His 
general definition of poetry, or rather its *body* or frame¬ 
work, as iftSrtha-vyavacchinnS, padSvali (i. 10)—a series of 
words characterised by an agreeable sense or idea—naturally 


8 VSmana also uses che term marga in iii. 1. 12. 
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leads him to consider, first of all. the question of appropriate 
expression of appropriate ideas, or in other words, to discuss 
the suitable arrangement of sound and sense for the purpose 
of producing poetic effect, which is technically denoted by 
the term marga or riti. Speech, he says, is diversified in its 
mode of expression (yicitra-marga, i. 9 ; also i. 40), and he is 
aware of the fine distinctions which mark off one mode from 
another (i, 40) and result in a multifarious variety of modes. 
All these he broadly divides into two clearly distinguishable 
types, called the vaidarbha and the gauda, to the critical study 
of which his whole work is avowedly devoted. This classi¬ 
fication is probably not Dandin*s own but derived from some 
recognised tradition (i. 40). although Bharata, who mentions 
the kdvya-gunas, does not refer to marga or rifi. and Bfaama- 
ba*s analysis of the two types* (as well as of the gunas) is 
somewhat different. Of the two types. Dandin gives pre¬ 
ference to the vaidarbha marga, which, in his opinion, results 
from a harmonious unification of the ten gunas or excellences 
of compo^^ition. the gauda being the exactly opposite type. 

The ten Gunas. which are spoken of as the prdnQh life* 
breath of tht Vaidarbha Marga and which are said to be 
generally wanting in the Gauda,^* are therefore essential in a 
good compositioj]. They are thus enumerated by Dan<^in: 

9 Bhamaha does iioi use me terms mSrga or rJti but distinguishes^ 
between the vaidarbha and the gauda KSvya as two types of poetry 
obtaining in two different peaces. Bina has already told us that people 
of different places liked different poetic devices (Harsa-carita i, SI. 7). 
with which statement Dapdin's remarks regarding the partiality of the 
Qaudas to certain tricks and excellences agree. As VSmana distinctly 
says, the Rltis, which took their n,>me8 from localities, were probably 
analysed empirically from the styles which prevailed in these localities. 
With regard to Gu^as, BhSmaha mentions them independently of the 
Rlli. They are mddhurya and prasda'u marked by the absence of 
compounds, and ojas by their presence. They woufd thus correspond 
to the Rltis of Rudrata. Bharata mentions ten Gu^as only as essential 
to a good K&vya, and not in relation to Riti, 

10 Dap^in says: esSrp (i.e. of the ten Gupas) viparyayaff prdyo^ 
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(0 ilesa, the quality of being well knit, the opposite being 
sithila or looseness. 

(ii) prasada, or lucidity, the opposite being vyutpanna or 
far-fetchedness. 

(ill) samatd, or evenness (in the grouping of word-sounds), 
the opposite being vaisamya or unevenness. 

(iv) mddhurya, or elegance, consisting of alliteration of 
similar sound {Srutyanuprasa}^) and absence of vulgarity 
{agramyatvay^, respectively termed vag-rasa and vastu-rasa. 
The name of the opposite of mddhurya is not given, but the 
opposite of sruiyanuprdsa is ulbana-varndvrtti (i. 35)^’ and that 
of agrdmyatva is grdmyatva, the latter rejected in both the 
Margas. 

(v) sukumdratd, or absence of harshness due to the use of 
soft vocobles. the opposite being termed niffhura or dipta.'^ 

(vi) artha^vyakti, or explicitness of sense (common to both 

the Margas. the opposite neyatva or neydrthatva being rejected 
in both). ^ 

dri\aie gauda-varimani. It implies that m his opinion the Viparyayas 
are generally tound in the Gauda Marga and not the ten Gu^as. The 
^vord prayas is signihcunt. and the older commentators draw attention 
to It. Thus, Tarunavacaspati: prayal}-&abdah arthavyakty-auddrya- 
satnadhyadayo guna ubhaya-iddliarand lU dariayati ; Hrdayahgama: 
prayo-grahanajji sakalya-nivrtyartham, lena arthavyakty-auddrya- 
samddhi-gund ubhaya-mdrga-tulyd iti gamyate. Some of the Gunas. 
therefore, are common to both the M&rgas. 

11 The irutyanuprdsa is the name given to the grouping of similar 
sounds which exist between letters belonging to the same sthdna, such 
as kanthat tdlu, murdhan, danta etc. It is thus distinguished from 
varruinuprdsa. The subdivisions of anuprdsa are infinite ; but Bhoja 
(ch. ii. 71 f) gives an elaborate scheme of classification containing six main 
varieties, viz. Sruti, vrtti, varna, pada, ndma-dvirukti and Idfa. 

12 For the meaning of the terms grdmyatva and rasa occurring in 
this definition, see below ch. iv. 

13 This implies “an excess of a wild variety of Anupr&sa*' as 
V. Raghavan interprets it (SfAgdra-pr. pt. ii. p. 2fi3). For an historical 
analysis of the Gupas of Da^din and Vftmana. see this work of 
V. Raghavan (pp. 282-299). 

14 Dipta is explained by Daii^in as Krcdirodya=hard to pronounce. 
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(vii) udaratva, or elevation consisting of the expression 
of some high merit (common to both the Margas). 

(viii) ojas or force due to the presence of compounds 
(common to both the Margas, but the Vaidarbhu attempts a 
simpler kind of prose, while the Gauda attempts a hightened 
style both injprose and in verse, long compounds prevailing 
in the latter case). 

(ix) kdnti, or agreeableness due to conformity to general 
usage ; in other words, absence of the unnatural, the exaggera¬ 
ted or the grotesque, the opposite being atyukti. 

(x) samddhi. or transference of the qualities or actions of 
one thing to another, i. e. metaphorical expression generally 
(common to both the Margas). 

It will be noticed that the above enumeration of the liter¬ 
ary excellences of diction, which differs greatly from that of 
Bbarata^, is neither exhaustive nor strictly logical. The artha- 
vyaktU for instance, may well be included in the prasdda. 
The definition of udaratva is rather vague, so also is that of 
kanti, in both of which Dandin apparently admits subjective 
valuations not clearly indicated. Again, the mddhurya, though 
defined primarily as a particular mode of word-arrangement, 
is regarded more or less as a subtle excellence which defies 
analysis^*. A similar indefinable psychological factor is 
apparently admitted in the samddhi, the definition of which 
makes it difficult to distinguish from it poetic figures like 
rupnka or metaphor, Inhere there is also poetic superimposi¬ 
tion of an object or its qualities on another. It is quite possi¬ 
ble that from Dandin's point of view, the difference between 
the samadM-gum and the rupaka-alamkdra may consist in the 
fact in the Guna there is a transference only of the qualities 
or actions of one thing to another, while in the Alamkara 

15 See above pp. 12-15. 

16 Dapdin's treatment implies that he considers it both as a iahda- 
suifa (illustrated in i. S3) and as an artha^guna (illustrated in i. 64), 
although this distinction is not mentioned by him (but cf. the word 
vibhakta in i. 68). 

29 
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either one dharmin itself is substituted for another, or the 
new dharma entirely supplants the existing dharma. But 
this process of poetic transference is essentially a mode of 
figurative expression resting finally on laksand, and Vamana 
would regard Dandin’s definition of the samddhi-guna as 
constituting the figure vakrokti which, in his opinion, consists 
in a similar transference based on resemblance. 

It must also be pointed out that some of Dandin’s Gunas 
refer to iabda (word), some to artha (sense), while others 
to both these elements. The mddhurya and sukumdratd are 
primarily iabda-gunas, depending on the use of specific voca¬ 
bles. while between themselves the mddhurya requires sound- 
alliteration. and sukumdratd the prevailing use of tender 
vocables. But the use of words or syllables suggesting a 
Vulgar sense must be avoided in mddhurya, a fact which 
precludes us from taking it strictly as a iabda-guna. Dandin 
does not make a hard-and-fast distinction between sabda- 
gunas and artha-gurias, as his successor Vamana does; but 
taking his definitions as they stand, it would appear that he 
probably regards some of them (e. g. slesa, samatd, sukumd¬ 
ratd or ojas» all of which refer to sound-effects) as constituting 
what later theorists would call iabda-gunas, and others (e. g., 
prasdda, artha-vyakti, uddratva, kdnti or samadhi) aff con¬ 
stituting artha-gunas ; while Gunas like mddhurya he would 
in the same way classify as belonging both to iabda and 
artha, Dandin himself was perhaps conscious of the defective 
nature of his classification, and consequently added (i. 101- 
102) that in the midst of a general agreement regarding the 
usage of Gutjias. there always exist differences between writers 
and writers as regards the emotional value of their composi¬ 
tion or their artistic presentation. 

After dealing with the Gunas in relation to the two oppo¬ 
site types of Marga. Da^idin begins (ch. ii) the treatment of 
those poetic embellishments which are specifically called 
Alaipkkras or poetic figures. It must be distinctly understood 
that the word alarnkdra is used by Da^idin in the general sense 
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of that which causes beauty in poetry, kSvya-Sobhakaran 
dharm&n alamkdran pracak^ate, ii. 1. It appears to include 
in its wide scope both Gunas and Alamkaras properly so 
called. Referring to his own discussion of the Gunas in the 
previous chapter, in relation to the Vaidarbha Marga of which 
they constitute the essence, Dandin speaks of them in ii. 3 as 
alamkaras^ and goes on to mention the figures as sadharanam 
alamkara-jdtam. In other words, poetic figures are Alamkaras 
common to both the Margas isddhdrana), while Gunas are 
Alamkaras belonging exclusively to the Vaidarbha. He says, 
therefore, at the outset of his treatment of the poetic figures 
(li. 3) 

kdscin mdrga-vibhdgartham uktoh prag apy alamkriydhf 

sadharanam alamkdra-jatam adya pradarsyate11 

“For the purpose of classifying the margas, some alamkaras 
have been already spoken of (by me in the previous chapter); 
now are shown those alamkaras which are common (to both 
the margas)". Tarunavacaspati rightly comments, on this 
verse'': “The sle^a and the like are already spoken of as 
the ten gunas. If it is objected, therefore, that they cannot 
also be called alamkaras, the reply is that the characteristic 
of an alamkdra consists in its capacity of embellishing, and 
that on account of this characteristic they (gunas) are also 
alamkaras. The learned teachers have already said that the 
gunas are indeed alarrikaras. Hence alarnkdras, like the 
ilefa, which are essentially gu^as, were mentioned before to 
indicate the difference between the (two) margas : but now are 
enumerated those alamkaras which are common to the two 
margas.” Dandin, it may be pointed out. uses the word a/am- 


17 purvam ilefadayo daia guna ity uktam. Katham te'latfik&ra 
ucyante iti cet, iobhskaratvam hi aiamkSrorlaksaifam, tallakfa^efyogSt 

ie*pyalamk&r&b . alamkSra eva ity acarySh . tatab ilefS- 

dayo gu^tmakSlaritkSrilb purvam mUrga^prabhedo-pradarianSya uktdb, 
iddnltn tu mlkrgardvaya"Slkdhdra»}d alatpkdrd ucyante. 
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kriya in same general sense in iii. 137 (or iv. 14 in Madras ed.). 
From what is said above it follows that Dandin does not 
make a fundamental theoretic distinction between the gumi 
and the alamkara as such (as later writers from Vamana 
onwards do), but apparently regards them both essentially 
as alamkara, taking the word in its wider sense of that which 
embellishes ; the gunas being of primary importance as essen¬ 
tials of a good diction, and the alamkaras (i. e. poetic figures) 
of subsidiary value as constituents of diction, both good and 
bad. It is noteworthy that Dandin never makes a confusion 
in the use of the two terms, but invariably applies the former 
term to denote (except in one case in ii. 364) the literary ex¬ 
cellences of diction fi- 42. 76. 81, 100), and the latter to desig¬ 
nate the poetic figures to which the name is traditionally 
rcstnctcdfii. 7, 116. 214. 220, 268, 300. 340, 359 ; iii. 141. 
alamkaraui in ii 237. 287, 367). In this way he practically 
foreshadows, if he does not theoretically develop, the rigid 
difFercntiutiou of the Guiia and the Alamkara of the Riti 
school. 

The subsidiary alamkaras, consisting of poetic figures, are 
dealt with by Dandin in two chapters (ii and in), devoted 
respectively to the treatment of the verbal (sabda-) and ideal 
figures {artha-alamkdras). He does not expressly state this 
distinction, which is implied in his treatment, but he gives his 
general opinion that verbal tricks like those of yamakn are 
not especially attractive (naikdnta'madhuram). He deals with 
them, however, in greater detail than his predecessor 
Bhamaha. The prahelika (conundrum).^* for instance, which 
is merely alluded to in one verse by Bhamaha, is elaborately 
discussed and illustrated by Dandin (iii. 96424) who mentions 
sixteen different kinds of this figure. He also gives a detailed 
treatment of yamaka, and defines with illustrations such 

18 Some prahelikas are already mentioned by Biii^a. BhSmaha in 
a somewhat obscure verse states that a prahelika is a serious compo¬ 
sition possessing varied constituent meanings as well as the tricks of 
yamakn, and is so called in R&maiaiman's Acyutottara. Dapdin men- 
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difficult tricks as gomutrika, ardha-bhrama and sarvato- 
bhadra. 

To the ArthMamkaras, however. Dandin naturally pays 
greater attention. He mentions by name (ii. 4*7) only thirty- 
five poetic figures’" ; but the special feature of his treatment, 
as contra.sted with those of Bhamaha and Vamana, consists 
in his attempt to make a large number of subordinate varieties, 
the most remarkable instance being that of upama, which has 
thirty-two subdivisions, of which eight at least have the value 
of independent figures to later writers. Dandin also anticipates 
Udbhata in pointing out the importance of sle$a as the cause 
of special charm in other figures (ii. 362), and agrees with 
Bhamaha in holding that the atisayokti is essential in all 
poetic figures (ii. 220). The term vakrokri is used only once 
and is reserved by him as a collective name of all poetic 
figures barring the svabhdvokti. According to Dandin’s 
scheme (as indicated in ii. 362), the whole realm of poetic 
figures can be divided into two distinct groups, consisting of 
sviibhdvokti, on the one hand, and vakroktL on the other. By 
the former, which he characterises as the first or primary 
figure {dilyd alanikrtih), he implies a plain and direct descrip¬ 
tion of things belonging to a genus ijdti), or of an action 

tions 16 kinds of ptahclika. Rudrata, like Dandin. deals with the 
praheltku as well as the citra-bamlhas m some detail. But VSmana 
excludes them. Some of the atra-bandhas are mentioned by Bana and 
Magha. Under the general designation of citra-kSvya, they are dis¬ 
credited by Anandavardhana, and their importance diminished in later 
Poetics. They became the subject ot specialised treatises Like the 
VidaQ(iha~nwklia-niandana of Dharmad^sa Sun (vol. i, pp 283-84j. 

19 The figures dealt with in their order of treatment arc <>vab.‘(i- 
vokti. upama, riipaka, dipaka, avrtti, akjepa, aitlwntata-rndsa, vyatireka, 
vibbdxaua, samdsokti. aiisayokli, itiprcksd, hctu, sukima, le.<u {ot lava)^ 
yaiha-samkhya for siwikhyana or krama^, preyaT, rasavat, urjawin, 
pa/}a\okia, samdiuta, iidatia, apahnuti. ilcia, vi\e\okti, tulya-yogitS, 
virodha, aprasiuia-ptaSatpsS, vyaja-stun, mdariand, sahokii, pamjtti, 
diis, saniklrna and b/tS\ika. The verses ii. 4-7. which give a prefatory' 
list of figures, are suspected to be an interpolation, but the list sub¬ 
stantially agrees with the poetic figures dealt with in rh. li. 
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{kriyd)t of a quality iguna), or of an individual {dravyay*. In 
this so-called natural description, there is apparently no scope 
for any artificial or ingenious mode of expression, and it 
should, therefore, be distinguished from all other poetic devices, 
figurative or otherwise, collectively designated as the vakro- 
Among other figures, defined by Dandin for the first 
time, may be mentioned the avrl/i./eia (=vydjokti or vyaja- 
stuti), suk^ma and hetu (the last included by Udbhata in his 
kavya-lihga). He does not define ananvaya and sasamdeha, 
calling them asddhdranopamd and satnsayopamd respectively, 
and includes upama rupaka ind utpreksavayava under rupaka 
and utpreksa respectively. With Bhamaha, he alludes to 
varttd (i. 85), which is apparently illustrated by Bhatti, but 
which disappears from later Poetics, being included perhaps 
in the scope of svabhdvokti. The prativastupamd is not an 
independent figure in Dandin but a variety of upama, while 
the samdhita of Danilin is different from the same figure of 
Udbhata and Vamana. These few instances would indicate 
that, compared with the work of his predecessor. Dandin’s 
work attempts to present many new ideas Possessing great 
inventive powers and gift of lucid exposition, as well as a 
notable degree of scholastic acumen, he endeavoured not only 
to refute and correct in many places the earlier views, but 
sometimes gave a new shape to them. 

It will be convenient to examine here briefly the doctrine 
of Do^a, which forms a counterpart of the doctrine ot Guna 
enunciated by the Riti school. Dandin mentions, after. Bha- 
rata, ten flaws or Do$as of literary composition (ch. iii. 125f, 
or ch. iv Madras ed.), but be defines them differently in most 
cases. They are in name and substance identical with Bba- 

20 These terms are to be taken in the sense they have in grammar 
(and not as they have in philosophy). 

21 This interpretation is supported by Dandin's commentators (sec 
Madras ed. pp. 201-2). We have already dealt with the question in our 
Introd. to Vakrokthpvitot 2nd Ed. pp> xiv f. See above pp. 48f. 

22 See above pp. 9*11. Also Jacobi in Sb. der preuss, Akad, xxiv. 
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xnaha’s first list of Do$as noted above’*, with the only excep¬ 
tion of the eleventh fault of defective logic, which is recognised 
by Bhamaha but vigorously rejected by Dandin as a fault 
difficult to judge and unprofitable to discuss. But even with 
reference to this fault. Dandin agrees with Bhamaha in the 
enumeration of its six subdivisions. With regard to Bhamaha's 
second list of faults, which concern the inner essence of poetry 
they would correspond in general to the Dosa (or rather the 
opposites of Guna) which Dandin mentions as being absent in 
the Vaidarbha Marga and as generally characterising the 
opposite Gauda Marga. We have noted that some of these 
Guna-viparyayas are expressly named by Dandin. They are (i) 
the opposite of sle^a^ called sithila (ii) the oppisite of prasada, 
called vyiiipanna (iii) the opposite of samatd, called vai^amya 
(iv) the opposite of sukumdrata, called dipta (v) the opposite 
of kdnti, called atyukti (vi] the opposite of artha-vyakti, called 
neyatva and (vii) the opposite of mndhurya (unnamed^. These 
form seven faults as against ten of Bhamaha. but Dandin 
speaks of the excellences udaratva, samddhi (and probably 
o\as) as having no opposites (or corresponding faults), inas¬ 
much as they are common to both the Margas. Dapdin docs 
not regularly deal with Upama-do$as. 

But Dandin does not enter into the question first raised by 
Bharata as to whether the Dosas in Poetics are positive entities 
or mere negations of Gunas. Bharata holds that Gunas signify 
nothing more than the negative condition of dosdbhava, so 
that Do$as are. in his opinion, positive entities, ^from which 
the Gupas are known by implication. It is clear from Dapdtn's 
treatment, however, that he mentions in ch. iv the external 
faults apparently as positive entities, after the manner of 
Bhamaha ; while the essential faults are taken as negations of 
some of the Gupas of the Vaidarbha Marga and consequently 
as positive characteristics of the Gauda Marga. He attempts 
to avoid the controversy by making use of the distinction of 

1922, pp. 222-3. On Dapdio’s idea of Dosa see V. Raghavan, Srng&ra- 
prakaSa, pt. ii, p. 234f. 
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the two opposite types of diction, making the so-called Gunas 
the characteristics of the Vaidarbha type and some of the so- 
called Dosas the characteristics of the Gauda type. Vumana, 
on the other hand, in conformity to his clear'Cut theory of 
Riti, goes directly against the opinion of Bharata and expressly 
makes the Gunas positive entities, defining the Do$as as op¬ 
posites of Gunas and as known from the latter by implication 
{guna-viparyatmano dofah, arthatas tad~avagamah). But he 
adds that the Do$as should be dealt with separately for the 
sake of clear understanding. He. therefore, divides the Do$as 
into four classes (i) defects of words (pada do^as) (ii) defects 
of the meaning of the words (padartha-do^as) (iii) defects of 
sentences (vakya-dosas) and (iv) defects of the meaning of 
sentences (vdky art ha-do 

23 Rudrata, apparently accepting both Gunas and Do$as as indepen¬ 
dent entities, enumerates and classifies Do$as on a different principle. 
Taking Sabda and artha as the two elements of poetry, he mentions in 
two scries (1) jchda-dofas or defects of words and (2) artha-do^as or 
defect of sense. The first series includes eleven faults, vi/. (i) pada’dojas 
like asamartha, apratlta visontdhi, vtparlta-kalpana, grSmya, avyutpanna 
and deSya (7 kinds) (ii) yakya-dosas, such as samklrna, garblittOt 
gatartha and analamkara (4 kinds). The second series comprehends 
(besides four upama-do^ai) nine faults, viz., apahetu, aprafita, nirS- 
ganta, bddhayat, asambaddha, gramyOt virasa, tadvat and atimdtra. 
Rudrata recognises (xi. 24) only four Upama-do$as, viz., samanya- 
iabda-hheda. vai^amya, asambhava and aprasiddhi, but BhSmaha- 
mentions seven. (On Rudrata's general idea of Guiia and Do$a respec¬ 
tively see V. Raghavan, Srngara-prak&ia, pt. ii, pp. 302 f and 239 f). 
Like Bhimaha and Dandin, Rudrata believes that with change of 
conditions Do$as become Gunas. After the advent of the Dhvani- 
theorists, the Do$a (like the Guna) came to be related to the Rasa, the 
poetic mood in a composition, and began to be defined as that which 
depreciates or hinders the awakening of Rasa. The doctrine of Do$a 
was taken along with the doctrine of Gupa, of which it formed 
the counterpart, and was considered from the standpoint of Rasa 
alone. They were no longer absolute entities, but attributes or 
absence of attributes relative to the development of Rasa, and must 
dierefore be governed by the theory of aucitya or propriety which 
these theorists put forward in their treatment of Rasa. The Do$as 
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( 2 ) 

VAMANA 

Vamana's work^^. in comparison with Dandm’s. shows 
further progress and elaboration of the ideas discussed above. 
Indeed, what is vague and unsystematic in Dandin appears 
fully developed and carefully set forth in Vamana. who 
may thus be fittingly regarded as the best representative of 
the Riti-system. To Vamana belongs the credit of being the 
first writer on Poetics who. before the Dhvanikara and 
Anandavardhana, gave us a well thought-out and carefully 
outlined scheme of Poetics, no longer naive or tentative, which 

came to be defined generally as rasapakanaka (Visvanaiha) ; but specific 
rasa-dovas also came to be defined and discussed- The question whether 
the Oosa is miya or anitya (already raised by Bhamaha and Kudrata) is 
solved by supposing that a Do$a may sometimes become a Guna if it 
helps (and not binders) the development of the Rasa. Mammata and 
most later theorists accept the distinction of Dosas relating to pnda, 
vSkya and artha ; but they speak also of rasa-do^as and alamkara- 
dofas. The later opinion regarding the respective character of Guna 
and Dosa appears to be that each ol them conveys a positive meaning, 
in spite of the fact that some Dosas appioach the condition of giind- 
bhava and some Gunas approach the condition of doiSbhSva. Even 
Oandin in cb. iv separately mentions ten Dosas which he does not 
regard as constituting the opposite of any of his Gunas. 

24 Instead of having adhySyas first and adfukaranas thereunder, 
Vamana reverses the order of older su/ra-writers and divides his work 
into five adhikaranas, etch of which consists of two adhydyas (except¬ 
ing the first and the fourth which contain three each), the whole work 
thus having five adhikaranas and twelve adhySyas. The arrangement 
of these adhikaranas is as follows. I. iarlra : dealing with the object 
of poetry, persons qualified to receive instructions in the subject, the 
Riti and its subdivisions, the subsidiary aids and divisions of poetry. 
ll. do^a-dariana: treating of the defects or flaws of composition. Ill, 
gut^a-vivecana: considering the Gupas or excellences of composition. 
IV. alarpkSrika: devoted to the definition and illustration of poetic 
figures. V. prSyogika: setting forth the poetic conventions and pro¬ 
priety of‘poetic usages, and Sabda iuddhi (corresponding to the last 
chapter of BhSmaha’s work), explaining grammatical solecism. 
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in spite of its theoretic defects, is in some respects unique 
and valuable. 

The enquiry as to what is the 'soul’ or essence of poetry is 
for the first time definitely posed and systematically worked 
out by Vamana ; his predecessors, to whom the *body* of 
poetry was more important, never having troubled themselves 
with this question Vamana lays down in clear terms: rllir 
atma kavyasya *the Riti is the soul of poetry* (i. 2. 6;: and 
working out this figurative description he points out (on i. 1.1) 
that the word {Sabda) and its sense {artha) constitute the 
*body’, of which the soul is the Rlti’^. He defines the Riti 
as viiiftapada-racand or particular arrangement of words. 
This particularity {vaSisfya) of arrangement, again, rests upon 
certain definite combination of the different Gunas or fixed 
excellences of composition. For instance, of the three kinds 
of Riti proposed by Vamana. the Vaidarbha unites all the 
ten Gunas. the GaudI abounds in ojas and kdnti, the Pahcali 
is endowed with mddhurya and saukumarya. This is how 
Vamana would distinguish the different RItis from one 
.^nother. On these three Ritis poetry takes its stand, iust as 
painting has its substratum in the lines drawn on the canvas 
(on 1. 2. 13). The Vaidarbhi is of course recommended, for 
it contains all the excellences ; and as the genius of each 
diction is peculiar to itself. Vamana rejects the view that the 
other two inferior dictions ought to be practised as steps 
leading up to the Vaidarbhi. He argues that the proper 

25 VRmana says (i. 1. 1) that the word kSvya applies in strictness 
to word and sense embellished with Gupa and Alamk&ra. but it is 
employed in the secondary sense ibhaktyS) to mere word and sense. By 
KSvya-iarlra he means elsewhere (i. 3.10) itivftta or the content or 
subject-matter of poetry. But the first chapter of bis work is designated 
iSSrira ; and on i. 2. 6 he says that the word iarlra must be understood 
after the word kSvya in the SQtra. meaning thereby that K&vya con¬ 
sisting of word and sense is Uie $arira. of which the Atman is RItL 
For the history of the concept of Riti see V. Raghavan, Some Concepts, 
pp. 131-172; Prakash C. Lahiri, Concepts of Riti and Gutfa, Dacca 
University 1937. 
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diction cannot be attained by one who begins with the im¬ 
proper. If the weaver practises weaving with jute, he does 
not attain proficiency in the weaving of silk. It will be seen 
from this analysis of the three kinds of diction that the Vai- 
darbhi is the complete oi ideal one which unifies all the poetic 
excellences, whereas the other two encourage extremes. The 
one lays stress on the grand, the glorious or the imposing, 
the other on softness and sweetness, whereby the former loses 
itself often in bombast, the latter in prolixity. * It will be 
noticed also that the names of the diflferent RItis are derived 
from those of particular countries, and Vamana expressly 
says in this connexion (i. 2. 10) that the names are due to 
the fact of particular excellence of diction being prevalent in 
the writings of particular countries^*. This makes it probable 
that the theory of diction, peculiar to this school, originally 
arose from the empirical analysis of the prevailing peculiar¬ 
ities of poetic expression in different places, and furnishes 
another proof of the general a posteriori character of the 
discipline itself.*' 


26 vidarbha gauda-pancdle^u tatratyaih kavibhlr yathS-svarupam 
upalabdhatvad tahsamakhya, na punar detaih kimcid upakriyate 
k&vydn&m. 

27 In the absence o£ proper data, it is not possible to determine 
when the distinction between the Eastern and Southern styles—Gauda 
and Vaidarbha—was first recognised. We have already noted that 
speaks of people of different localities affecting different tricks of style, 
some putting stress on sound, some on sense, while others indulging in 
a play of fancy. In Dapdin's time the distinction must have been fully 
established. Jacobi (MShSrS^tfh PP* xvi) suggests that the simpler 
Vaidarbha style was a reaction against the older and more ornate Gauda- 
style (which Dapdin disfavours), and that it came into existence pro¬ 
bably in the 3rd century A. D., being known to us from Hala*s 
Saptataii (Sth century A.D.). It is possible to argue, on the contrary, that 
the Gauda-style itself is a sign of further development or decadence, 
exhibiting a tendency to a more elaborate style (as opposed to an earlier 
end simpler Vaidarbha-style) which we find, as a matter of practice, 
asserting itself more and more in later decadent Sanskrit Kivya. d 
Xeitfa, Classical Sanskrit Literature p, 50. 
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It sholild be observed that the term Riti is hardly equiva- 
lent to the English word ‘style’, by which it is often rendered 
but in which there is always a distinct subjective valuation. 
Although art ha (i. e. sense or idea) is admitted as an element 
by Sanskrit writers, the Riti consists essentially of the objec¬ 
tive beauty of representation (of the intended idea), arising 
from a proper unification of certain clearly defined excellen¬ 
ces, or from an adjustment of sound and sense. It is, no 
doubt, recognised that appropriate ideas should find appro¬ 
priate expression ; or in other words, the outward expression 
should be suitable to the inward sense bharata goes further 
and formulates that in the drama the expression should also 
be in keeping with the temperament ami character of the 
speaker to whom it is attributed. But at the same time, the 
Riti is not, like the style, the expression of poetic individua¬ 
lity. as it is generally understood by Western Criticism, but it 
is merely the outward presentation of its beauty called forth 
by a harmonious combination of more or less fixed literary 
‘excellences.’ Of course, the excellences arc supposed to be 
discernible in the sense or import, as much as in the verbal 
arrangement, but this subjective content is not equivalent to 
the indefinable element of individuality which constitutes the 
charm of a good style. If we accept the nomenclature of a 
modern analyst of style'*”, wc may say that the Sanskrit 
authors admit what he would call the ‘mind’-in-style, as a 
subject of technical formulation, but not the ‘soul’-in-style. 
wnich is elusive and which they leave to individual writers to 
evolve ill their own way. 


28 Walter Pater’s essay on Style in hjs lunons V, Raghasan 

C'cmff/7/s. p. UOl demurs to out views . buf it docs not help to 
refer to Demetrius oi Aristotle , for w'c are not concerned heic with 
European classical literaluic but w'ltli modern literature, as viewed by 
Walter Pater oi Renedotte Croce. It is not until we come to Kuntaka 
that poetry is brought in strict relation to poetic individuality i^kavi- 
s\ahhSva) or poetic conception ikavi-praiibha). This is admitted by 
Raghavan himself. 
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Vamana, therefore, teaches that the Gunas are essential in 
poetry, as they go to make up the Riti, which is the *soul' of 
poetry. The objection of the author of the Ekavali (p. 51) is 
that to conceive the Gunas. on the one hand, as the principal 
element and therefore as something fit to be adorned {upas- 
karyd) and to call them, on the other hand, properties that 
adorn poetry {upaskaraka,) involves contradiction in terms. 
This raises only a scholastic quibble which does not bear 
serious examination. The Gunas are, no doubt, spoken of as 
sabdarihayor dharmdh, but this, as the commentator points 
out, is a loose or popular use of the term ; for, strictly speak¬ 
ing. they are concerned directly with Riti (£uhd vastuto riti- 
nifthd api, upacdrdc chabda dharma ity uktam p. 69, cd. 
Benares), which is described as gundtmd. To the objection that 
these entities have no absolute existence, Vamana replies that 
their existence is vouched by their cognition as such by men 
of taste {samvedyatvdt iii. 1.26. on which comm. iahrdaya- 
samvedanasya vifayatvai). and that these excellences are not 
found in all cases of recitation but depend upon the presence 
or absence of certain well-defined characUristics (in. 2. 28 
and Vrtti). 

Like Dandin, Vamana enumerates the Gunas as ten, which 
appears to have been the standard number from Bharata’s 
time, but he really doubles the number by clearly differentiat¬ 
ing between the iabda-gunas and the artha-gunas, and regard¬ 
ing each Guna as belonging respectively to iahda and artha. 
In other words, each Guna is looked at from two different 
points of view, and the distinction thus proposed between 
verbal and ideal excellences comes in, as technically put, 
according as the word or the idea is the denoter (viicaka) or 
the denoted (vi/eja). We find in Vamana, for the first time, 
the definite classification of Gunas of Sabda and Artha 
respectively. This sharp distinction, no doubt, clears away 
some of the vagueness surrounding definitions of Bharata's 
and Dandin’s individual Gunas ; and Vamana, though widely 
differing from his predecessors in the occuliai connotation 
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he attaches to some of them, is careful m distinguishing the 
allied Gunas from one another. In most essentials Vumana 
undoubtedly continues and expands Dandin*s somewhat 
unsystematic scheme, but his definitions bear in some cases 
an altogether different complexion, and justify us in presum¬ 
ing that Vamana develops his ideas from elsewhere, as he 
himself often supports his analysis by verses quoted from 


unknown sources (e. g. under iii. 

His scheme of the Gunas n 

Subda-guna 

i. ojas, or compactness 
of word-structure (gatiha- 
bandhatva, where ban(llia= 
pada-racand lii. 1. 4) 

ii. prasdda, or laxity of 
structure {saithil) a) 


iii. slefa, or coalescence 
of words resulting in smooth¬ 
ness {masrnatvam, yasmin 
sail bahiiny api padciny 
ekavad bhiisante) 

iv. samatd, or homo¬ 
geneity of manner, i. e.. of 
construction {mdrgdbheda/i, 
yena mdrgenopakramas tasyd- 
tyagah) 

V, samddhi, or symmetry 
due to orderly ascent and 
descent, i.e. when the heigh¬ 
tening effect is toned down 
by softening effect, and vice 
versa idrohdvaroha-krama) 


1. 9. 25 ; 2. 15 etc.), 
be tubulated thus: 

Artha-guna 

I . ofas. or maturity of 
conception {arthasya praii» 
dhih) 

II . prasdda, clearness of 
meaning (artha-vaimalya) by 
avoidance of superfluity (n/iii- 
payogi-parivarjandt, as Abhi* 
navagupta explains) 

iii. slefa, or coalescence 
or commingling of many 
ideas ighafand) 


iv. samatd, or non¬ 
relinquishment of proper 
sequence of ideas {prakra^ 
miiblieda) 

V. samddhi, or grasping 
of the original meaning 
arising from concentration 
of the mind {artha-drftih 
samddhi‘kdranat\dt) 
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Sabda-guna Artha-guna 

vi. madhurya, or distinct- vi. madhurya, or striking- 
ness ot words (prthak-pcidatva) ness of utterance (ukti-vaici- 
due to absence of long try a), i. e. in an impressive 
compounds {samdsa-dair^hya- periphrastic manner for 
nivrtu) special charm 

VII. sahkunuirya, or free- vii. saukiimarya, or free¬ 
dom from harshness {ajura- dom from disagreeable or 
fhatvd) inauspicious ideas {apurusya) 

viii. udarata, or liveliness (viii. iiddratd, or delicac> 
in v^hich the w'ords seem as i. e. absence of vulgarity 
if they arc dancing {yasnun {agramyatva) 

sati mtyanuva paddm) i. e. 
pada-viccheddt ? 

ix. artha-vyaktU or ex- ix. artha-vyakti, or expli- 

plicitness of words whereby citness of ideas which makes 
the meaning is easily oppre- the nature of things clear 
hended {jhaptya-artha-prati- {vastu-svabhdvasphutatva) 
patti hetutva) 

X. kdnti, or brilliance. x- kdnti, or prominence 

i.e. richness of words ot the rasas {d~ipta^rasat\ a) 
{aujjvalya) 

It will be seen from this brief enumeration that Vania na’s 
Gunas differ considerably from those of Bharata or Dandin. 
Vamana's vjas, for instance, would correspond to Dandin's 
ile^a, while Dandin's madhurya is split up into prthak-padatva 
and agrdmyat\a. Vamana brings in the idea of Rasa in the 
artha-guna kdnti (cf. Bharata's kdnti), thereby admitting it 
in one of the essentials of poetry, while Dandin acknowledges 
it in some of the ncn-essential poetic figures Vamana’s 
artha-guna artha-vyakti would be regarded by Dandin as an 
instance of svabhdvokti alatnkdra. But it must be observed 
that Vamana's scheme, while being more systematic and 
thus marking an advance on the speculation ol Dandin's, is 
hardly satisfactory as a whole. The somewhat pedantic 
classification of Gunas, into external and intercal. verbal and 
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ideal, is in itself open to objections and has been controverted 
by later theorists^*. The distinctions are sometimes iincon> 
vincing. and it is natural to suspect that they are made for 
the sake of symmetry of having two sets each of ten excell¬ 
ences. Taking the individual Gunas, it appears that Vamana 
himself was perhaps conscious of the defective nature of some 
of his definitions, although he must have elaborated the ten 
Gunas according to some current convention. For instance, his 
sabda-guna prasada is merely a negation of his ojas ; Vamana 
himself admits this and adds the qualification that the 
prasada is an excellence when appearing along with ojas and 
not by itself, for when it appears by itself it is clearly a defect. 
If it is objected that there cannot be a combination of two 
such contradictory Gunas. Vamana replies that such a com¬ 
bination is a fact of common experience. Vamana’s sle$a 
is rejected by Mamniata as an independent excellence, inas¬ 
much as It is only a particular form of ojas. In the same 
way. the saukumdrya is not admitted by later theorists on the 
ground that it is merely the negation of the defect of harsh¬ 
ness, just as Vamana’s uddratd is a negation of vulgarity 
(grdmyatva). His samddhi as an artha-guna is different from 
Dandin’s samddhi, but it is hardly an ‘excellence.* It is 
supposed to consist in comprehending the original meaning, 
but this happens in the case of all compositions ; for there 
can hardly be any poetry, worth the name, of which the 
meaning is not comprehended. These and other objections 
are brought forward by Mammata and his followers, who 
protest against this needless multiplication and differentiation 
of the Gunas. and who sum up the literary ‘qualities,* whic|^ 
they admit as an embellishment of the principal sentiment 
(Rasa) of the composition, under three broad categories, 
differentiated on entirely psychological grounds, viz., ojas 
(energy), prasada (lucidity) and mddhurya (sweetness). 

29 e. g. Mammata viii, Hemacandra pp. 195-200, Manikya-candra 
pp. 191f, Jagannatha 62£ etc. 
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It is also noteworthy that the Riti-system assigns to some 
ol the Gunas functions which other systems assign to 
Alamkarus or poetic figures. Vamana’s aitha-i^una Kami 
corresponds to figures like rasavat of the Alamkara-systcm,”*" 
while Dandin's samadhi in some cases will be equivalent to 
the rfipaka and analogous metaphorical figures. Vamana's 
iutha-iiuna ai tiiii-vyakti is nothing more than the svahhdvokti 
rif Diindin. uiul Dandin's kanti only defines the limit, as 
Ilemacundra puts it. to the figure aliiayokti (Stcyain atiia- 
yokter yimh ana. nii puiwr gnnuntaram). On the basis of 
Bhaniaha's vukrokti, the later writers of the Alamkara 
school, we shall sec, p^'istulate ukti-vaicitrya as the fundamen¬ 
tal principle of all figurative expression, but this is compre¬ 
hended merely as one of the excellences by Vamana's defini¬ 
tion of the cirtha-gima madhiirya. 

It will be clear from the above, as well as from the 
elaborate review of the Guni-doctnne by Hemauandra (pp. 
195-200) and Manikyacandra (pp. 1911) that the w'ritcrs of 
the RTti school, especially the followers of Dandin and 
Vamana. diiTcr widely in their attempts at defining and 
classifying the Gunas. and that such attempts are open to 
criticism. Some of Bharata's definitions, on the ctiicr hand, 
do not always agree with those cither of Dandin or Vamana. 
For instance. Bharata’s ojas, which consists in the use of 
high-sounding compound words of varied strikingness, may 
correspond to Dandin’s o'jas. but Hemacandra states that the 
essence of this Guna consists in imparting loftiness to an 
object which is low or treated with contempt. Again. Bharata’s 
prasada, corresponding to Dandin’s samadhi, is a metaphori¬ 
cal mode of expression, which Vamana would include in Ins 
peculiar definition of the vakrokti-ixgure, and winch comes 
generally under laksana or upacara of later theorists, Bhara¬ 
ta’s iiddra differs considerably from Vamana's uddrata which 
does not comprehend, as Bharata's uddra docs. i:he Rasas and 
Bhavas in its scope ; but it corresponds partially to Vamana’s 

30 For this reason Vamana does not define the rasavat as a figure. 

30 
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artha-guna kantL At the same time, it would seem that, 
in spite of such minor discrepancies, Bharata’s scheme 
of the Gupas as a whole is developed to its furthest possibili¬ 
ties by Vamana. That there are inevitable differences in the 
definition of particular Gunas in the earlier writers on the 
subject, and that the whole doctrine, despite the care of its 
exponents, is still unsatisfactory, only indicate the fruitless- 
ness of the efforts of early theorists in comprehending all the 
literary excellences of a composition within the hard-and- 
fast limits of a few categories, on the interpretation of which 
they spend so much ingenuity but on which they cannot in 
the nature of things arrive at any absolute agreement. 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra in their review of 
this doctrine cite the opinion of an authority’s called 
Mangala who, we are told, agrees with Bharata in his defini¬ 
tion of ojas and maintains with Vamana that Dandin is not 
right in emphasising it in the GaudI Rit: inasmuch as it is 
common to all Ritis. The only other reference to this 
writer is made by RajaSekhara. who cites some opinions of 
this writer agreeing substantially with those of Vamana. 
and quotes at p. 14 a dictum from Mafigala which occurs 
in a slightly different form in Vamana i. 2. 1. From these 
citations bv RajaSekhara it appears that Mafigala. if he is 
not earlier in date than Vamana. belongs most probably 
to the same school of opinion. There can hardly be any 
doubt that the system existed even before Vamana gave a 
definite form to it . and Vamana's systematic formulation 
certainly obtained for it a large number of adherents and 
followers, so that important later authors like Raja^ekhara'. 
Hemacandra and Jayaratha cite with respect the opinions 
of the Vamaniyas, just in the same way as they cite the 
Andbhatas, the followers of Vamana^s contemporary and 
rival Udbhata. 

31 VSmana himself quotes some verses giving us ancient definitions 
of the various dabda-gu^as (under iu. 1.25). 
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After the Gunas. Vamana deals with the poetic figures 
or Alamkaras as elements of subsidiary importance. This 
definite differentiation of Guna from Alamkara we meet 
for the first time in Vamana; for Bhamaha was indifferent 
to it, Dandin does not accept it. and Udbbata appears to 
have denied any difference’*. At the outset Vamana 
states, no doubt, that poetry is acceptable from embellish¬ 
ment (alamkara) ; but he is careful to explain embellish¬ 
ment. not in the narrow sense of poetic figure, but in the 
broad and primary sense of beauty or charm (kavyarn grahyam 
alamkarat, saundaryam alarnkdrah). He also points out that 
it is only in the secondary instrumental sense that the term 
alamkara or embellisment is applied to simile and other poetic 
figures (alamkrtir alamkarah, karana-vyutpattya punar alarn^ 
kara-sabdo'yam upamndifu vartate). In this view, Vamana 
apparently develops logically Dandin’s teaching ; but Vamana 
does not make the presence of poetic figures a necessary 
condition. What makes poetry acceptable, in his opinion, is 
the presence of charm or beauty (i. e. Alamkara in its broad 
sense of Saundarya) which he does not define and which is 
in some respects undefmable”. The Riti and its constituent 
Gunas come in as a sine qua non in the production of this 
beauty, but the poetic figures only contribute to its heighten¬ 
ing This distinction between the Guna aod the Alamkara 
as to their respective position in a formal scheme of Poetics, 
which is vaguely hinted at by Dandin, is fully developed for 
the first time by Vamana (iii. 1. 1-3). The Gunas. being 
essential to the Rlti, are defined as those characteristics which 
create the charm of poetry {kdvya-sobhdydh kartdro dharmah] 
~-a function which is assigned to both Gupas and Alamkaras 
by Dandin—^but Alamkaras are such ornaments as serve to 
enhance the charm already so produced {tad-atiSaya-hetavah). 

32 The distinction was established by the Dhvanyiloka. 

33 V&mana simply says that this beauty is to be attained by 
avoiding Doyas and employing Guiias and Alaqikiras (sa dofn-gu^d' 
lan^kdrorhanSdSnabhySm). 
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The Gunas arc said to be nitya (permanent), implying that the 
Alamkarus are anitya {punar alamkara imitya iti gamyate eva, 
Kamadhcmi com, p. 71), for there can be charm of poetry 
without the Alamkaras but no charm without the Gunas {tair 
vind kdvya-soh/idnupapatich). In other w'ords, the Guna 
Stands to poetry in the 5t^/;7<3vayn-relation (sec Kdmadhcnu 
on lii. 1. 4), while the Alamkara in iamyoga-zclauon, samyoga 
being explained as mere conjunction and sanuiYdya implying 
inseparable connexion or inherence (jittya iombandhay*. 
To put it in the usual figurative language, the Guna is related 
to the ‘soul’ of poetry (viz. Riti). while the Alamkara rests 
merely on the ‘body’ (viz. sabda and artha). The Alamkara, 
without the Guna, cannot of itself produce the beauty of a 
poem, but the latter can do so without the former. But 
Vamana justifies at the same time the existence as such of 
the Alamkara as an element of poetry, and supports a phase 
of poetry. Which is indeed admitted by Anandavardhana but 
not properly dealt with by him. and which is elaborated only 
by his follower Ruyyaka who, however, takes his inspiration 
on this point from the Vakroktijivita-kara. 

Vamana’s treatment of the poetic figures is in some 
respects peculiar to himself in its general outline, as well as 
in the specific definition of individual figures. Vamana is 
the only old writer who deals with the smallest number of 
poetic figures”. He recognises only two kinds of sabdala- 
mkara^ viz., yamaka (rhyming) and anuprdsa (alliteration). 
He rigidly excludes prahelikds and bandhas. With regard to 

34 This is criticised by Mamm^ta viii, p. 470 ; for he maintains that 
Gunas like ojas and Alamkaras like a/iuprdia and upama reside in the 
relation of inherence (samavaya-silun). 

35 They are in their order of the treatment: yamaka, anuprasa, 

npama, prativastUpama, sama^okti, aprastuta-praSamsH. apahnuti, 
rupaka, ilc^a, vakrokti, utpreksa, aliiayokti, samdeha virodha, vibha- 
\ana, ananvaya, uparneyopama, parivrtti, krama, dlpaka, nidariana, 
arthSntara-nya^a, vyaHreka, viie^oUi, vyaja-ituti, vydjokti, tulya-yogita, 
aksepa, iaiioktt, samal ’ta, and (including upamS-rupaka and 

utpreki.\vava\a): —30 iii.sj.ei excluding Suipsrsti. 
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Che arthalamkaras, he lays down in general terms that the 
iipnmd or com parison lies at the root of all poetic figures, 
which are defined in relation to it and to which is given 
the collective name of upama-prapanca**. The importance 
of upama, involved in other figures, is recognised from 
Bhamaha’s time ; and consequently this figure, which is the 
source of all the figures grouped together by later writers as 
sadrsya-mula or aupamya-garbha Alamkaras. is always given 
a place of honour at the beginning of most treatises on Sans¬ 
krit Poetics*^'; but Vamana goes to the extreme of defining all 
figures with reference to the idea of comparison, or in terms 
of the relation of the upamdna and the upameya. On account 
of this fundamental postulate, his definitions of some of the 
figures differ widely from those given by other writers ; and 
he has also to exclude such figures as parydyokta, prey as, 
rasavat, urjasvin, uddita, bhdvika and suk^ma which he does 
not define. He gives a peculiar definition of the figure 
vakrokti as a mode of metaphorical expression. His visefokti 
would correspond to the rupaka of Jagannatha, and his 
dksepa to the pratlpa or samdsokti of some later writers. 
Vamana defines apahnuti as the concealment of one 
thing by a similar thing with a view to impose the character 
of the latter on the former ; in other words, the upameya is 
denied its nature and the upamdna is established in its place. 
Dandin states that denial of something and the representing 
of some other thing in its place constitute the figure which 
need not be based on aupamya ; and following him. some 
later writers (e. g. Visvanatha) speak of a second variety of 

36 The commentator explain:*: prat'n astu-pramukhanani i.la.nkurd- 
nam upama-garhhati dd upama-prapania i(i vyapadeSan kriah ion iv 3 1 

37 upamaivdiwkn-ptakara-vaicitr\cndlamkdra-hliahhufcti praihani' 

arp nirdi.fa, Kiiy>ak.) p, 26, sudiA\a-\ :• tupukn d(.>uk j 

dyanekdlanikuia-hiiai^\-'iiunui)rih 

p. ‘ , -...j ni'td M t be Ill ail pKlu’ 

Viinian* t, iiil- liu"-- bgnu’* \v!*k n a't haseil oii peKtic 

C'-ii*;'-' 1 !- . t w • f , J r .i.ii . fiiirrn to them 
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apahnuti ia which there is no gamyamana aupamya or implied 
comparison^ \ 


( 3 ) 

This brief summary of the views of the leading authors 
of this school will shew that the RIti-teachings mark a great 
advance on the Alamkara-doctrine in many respects. There 
are many points which are common to both these systems ; 
but. by clearly defining and working out the doctrine of Riti 
as that distinct characteristic of poetry which sharply 
separates it from dry philosophical or technical writings, the 
Riti school seems to have first suggested and started the 
enquiry (only hinted at by Bhamaha's theory of vakrokti) as 
to what constitues the essential charm of poetry, and anti> 
cipated the theory of vicchitti (or ukti~vaicitrya) elaborated 
later by Kuntaka and other adherents of the Alaqikara- 
doctrine. The Dhvanikara pays an indirect compliment 
(iii. 52) to the Riti school for having first perceived, however 
dimly, the true nature of poetry, although he does not agree 
with its peculiar theory of Riti. The Riti school also goes 
a step further than the Alaqikara school in including 
Rasa among the necessary characteristics (in Kanti as an 
Artha-guna). It is possible that Vamana’s partiality for the 
drama, which he considers to be the best form of composition 
and from which he supposes other forms of poetry to proceed 
(i. 3. 30-32). led him to realise the importance of Rasa, 
already worked out as fundamental in the drama by the 
dramaturgic Rasa school, and to incorporate it in one of the 
essential properties of poetry (iii. 2. 15 and Vrtti). But. at the 
same time, it was perhaps his idea to make his definition of 
poetry comprehensive enough to cover a larger field and 
include those instances, e. g.. which develop no Rasa. The 
kavya-Sobha, a term which he probably borrows from Da^i^in 
(ii. 1). or saundarya which conveys the same general idea as 


38 Cf Uddyota, ed. Candorkar, p. 39. 
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the word ‘beauty’, is regarded as the ultimate lest of all 
poetry ; and this beauty, in his opinion, agreeing with the 
common-sense view of the matter, is realised by carefully 
worked-out diction, which avoids the damaging flaws by 
adopting primarily the so called literary excellences, as well 
as the poetic figures for the secondary purpose of heightening 
the effect thus produced. 

But the Riti-system, in spite of Vamana's well- 

reasoned formulation and the advocacy of his followers, 

never appears to have wielded very -great influence, 

and its existence was comparatively short-lived^”. 

There is no doubt that like the Rasa and the Alamkara- 

* 

systems, it left its impress on later theories, but it never found 
a serious champion after Vamana among latter-day writers, 
and its theories nevci found unqualified acceptance. Its 
general doctrine of Riu began to be discredited and severely 
criticised from Anandavardhana’s time as too crude an ex¬ 
planation of the nature of poetry ; and Mammata, the fore¬ 
most authority of the latest school, ingeniously combats and 
sets aside the leading views of Vamana. 

It may. however, be noted that some of the broad princi¬ 
ples enunciated by the Riti school have been tacitly recognis¬ 
ed by later theorists. 7’be importance of Riu or diction, as 
such, became esiabli.siicd as a stock-idea in Poetics: bur it 
was accepted with grave modifications. U was accepted by 
the Dhvaui school in so fai as it contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of the rasa-dhvani, and its chief characteristic was 
supposed to consist in an arrangement or disposition of 
words or letters for that purpose*^ This modification natur¬ 
ally diminished the value of all discussion and elaborate 

39 A commcnialur on V5mana, namea Sahade'va, tells us that 
VSmana's work weni out of vogue, and its tradition wai restored by 
Bhatta Mukula (•> who obtained a copy of the work. Sec notes to the 
Kav'y<2-/m/;iu//isii, ed. (JackwaJ Oriental Series, p. 5, 

40 varna-samsliatonii-dharmatva, Anindavardhaaa p. ^, &ee also 
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classification of the Ritis into different types, and the function 
of the three Ritis of Vamana was made practically equiva- 
lent to the three Gunas admitted by the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka ; but they do not yet appear to have lost ail 
interest with later theorists. Even those writers, who do not 
subscribe to the doctrine either of the Riti school or of the 
Dhvani scliool. pay considerable attention to this question. 
Thus. Rudrata adds laU to the enumeration of the three Ritis 
of Vamana, although by Riti Rudrafa means a definite usage 
of compound words. The Agni-purana accepts this fourfold 
classification, but the distinction is supposed to lie not only 
in the length or shortness of the sentences but also in the 
qualities of ‘softness* or ‘smoothness’, as well as in the pro¬ 
minence of metaphorical expression (upacara). Bhoja. who 
carries the elaboration still further, adds two more types of 
Riti to the Agni-purana*s four. viz. magadhl and dvautikd, the 
former being an intermediate diction between Vaidarbhi and 
Pancall, and the latter forming only a khanda-fiti, i. e. a de¬ 
fective or incomplete type. Rajasekhara in his Kavya-ml- 
mamsa gives us the same three Ritis as Vamana does, but in 
his Karpnra mafijan he appears to speak of three Ritis. 
respectively named vacchoml (from Vatsagulma*'), niaald 
{magadhl) and pamedlid (paiicdli). The older Vagbhata men¬ 
tions only two Ritis, viz., pahcdll and latlya, the one having 
some compound words and the other having none : but the 
younger Vagbhata accepts the three Ritis of Vamana and 
classifies them on the basis of the three excellences, nwdhurya, 
ojas and prasdda, which were the only three Gunas recognised 
since Mammata*s time. The Dhvanikara does not discuss 
this question, but Anandavardhanu appears to assign equal 

functional value to the three vrttis ot Udbhata and the three 

« • 

ritis of Vamana. a view which Mammafa enunciates thus: 
el as tisro vrttayo vamamalnam mate vaidarbhl-gauiii-pah' 
cdlyakhyS rliayo matah.*^ 

41 In Vidarbha; so this is really Vaidarbhi. 

42 But a distinction has always been theoretically maintained 
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Abhinavagupta, however, thinks (p. 6) that the three 
RItis of Vamana. which, in his opinn^n. charactciisc an 
elevated, soft and middling theme respectively through a 
peculiar combination of the Gunas. have, together with 
Udbhafa’s Vrttis, no separate existence from Gunas and 
Alamkuras. Attention, therefore, was naturally directed to 
the Gunas and Alamkaras more than to the Riti itself, of 
which they formed, in Vamana’s opinion, the constituent 
elements ; and the Riti. if recognised at nil, was recognised as 
consisting in a particular disposition of words, letters or 
syllables which favours the development of Rasa, and stands 
in the same relation to it as (in the usual figurative conceit) 
the conformation of the ‘body' to the 'soul' {pada-samshafana 

between the \rttt and the nii. The Vrltis, originally styles of dramatic 
composition (Bharata in 25), have been included ti) Udbhata (i. 4 f> 
under anuprosn or alliteratiun, as they are I'cimed by a special arrange¬ 
ment of letters for conveying ciiffeient ideas, suitable (Abhinavagupta 
adds, “Locana pp S-6) to dilFercnt Rasas Kuyyaka. therefore, says; 
vrttis tu rasa-visayo yyaparah, tad\ati punar \ arna-racanehti \ittih, 
pp. 20-21, 1 he Riti, on the oiher hand, is mrsily a matter of objective 
adjustment of the diflcrent 'excellences' of a composition, although 
admitting artha as an element of consideration ; while the Vrtti con¬ 
cerns itself with the psychological effect produced by the aiiai.gcmcnt, 
as well as by the sense of which that arrangement is a vehicle One 
and the same Riti may conceivably produce different Vrtiis, and 
the same Vrtti may be produced in different Ritis, although a fondness 
for symmetry led the theoiisls to assign u distinct Vrtti to each KIti, 
Anandavardhana expressly distinguishes between the dramatic Vrtti 
and the poetical Vptti by saying that the foimcr is dependent upon the 
sense, the latter upon the expression ■ vacyairayo \o vyavaharay tS 
etafy kauSikadya \rtfa;,ah. vacakairayai copananankadyah. They 
enhance the beauty of drama and poetry i i.spectiveJy by being used 
according to the drift of the Hasa in the composition; Mttayo hi 
roiSdi-iatparyena samniviffah I dm apt Mi/fviuyu L'ivyasya ca chdydm 
Svahanti p. 182. Rajatlekhara {Kav. tiiim. p. 9) sums up the differences 
wittily and concisely, if not accurately: infra vcia-vmyasa'kramuh 
pravrttih, vilSsa-vinydsa-kramo vrttih, vaLana-vmyd^a-kramo rtt.‘h. 
On the concept of Vrtti generally see V. Raghavan, Some Concepts 
p. 182-93 ; Sfngdra-pr. pp. 196-215. 
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rUir angasaifistha-viiefavaiIupakartrl rasadlnam, Vi^vaoatha 
ix. 1). It follows from this that the respective functioos 
assigned to Guna and Alamkara are not in relation to the 
Rlti but to Rasa, which is one of the fundamedtal elements 
of poetry with the later schools. We have already noted that, 
after Anandavardhana, the Gunas. are taken as inseparable 
attributes and causes of excellence (afigino rasasya utkar^a^ 
hetavah acala-sthitayo gunidh, Mamma^a viu. 1) of the Rasa 
or the principal poetic mood in the composition (and not, as 
Vamana thinks, of the Riti). The poetic figures, on the 
other hand, are only attributes of sabda and art ha*'', which 
constitute the ‘body* of poetry, and therefore heighten the 
poetic mood or Rasa in an indirect way {ibid, viii. 2). Varna- 
na's ideas about ‘poetic charm* are also taken as axiomatic, 
but they appear in later theories in a somewhat different form 
as the vicchitti, or vaicitrya, or kavi-praudhokti underlying all 
figurative expression. 

In spite of these and other important contributions to the 
general theory of Poetics, it is obvious that the fundamental 
doctrine of the Riti school could not have been accepted 
in its entirety. Nor could it have competed against that of the 
Dhvanikara, because Vamana comprehended poetry only 
from the formal point of view, whereas the former showed 
a deeper insight into its inner nature. The more or less 
objective definition of the Riti, given by this school, was 
hardly enough to satisfy the search for ultimate principles. 
Vi^vanatha, following the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana 
in this respect, states this objection when he says that the 
Riti is a particular kind of formal arrangement, a peculiar 
disposition or posture of parts ; what is called the ‘soul* or 


43 Mammata, we shall see, takes the Gu^a as directly related to the 
Rasa as the angin, and if we sometimes speak of them as belonging to 
Sabda sad artha, we do so only figuratively (upnedrena); butJagan- 
aStha (pp. 33-3S), going back to V&mana’s old position, combats this 
view aod thinks that this usage is not figurative. 
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essence of poetry is something quite different^^. Again, the 
analysis of the several types of diction shows considerable 
ingenuity indeed, but it was found almost impossible, as 
Dandin himself admitted very early (i. 101*2), to label and 
classify all the modes of poetic expression with definite and 
unalterable charucterisucs. As the RIti school, therefore, 
tended to make inMdious and essentially unprofitable (except 
as empirical facts) distinctions between the Vaidarbhl, Gaudi 
and other kinds of diction with regard to whose exact 
significance there was bound to be inevitable difference of 
opinion, it naturally provoked criticism and opposition. 
In the same way. the endeavour to exhaust and classify all 
the literary excellences and flaws within clear-cut bounds 
on the basis of more or less formal analysis, was sure to 
prove unconvincing ; and a protest against minute differentia¬ 
tion or endless multiplication of the Gunas was rightly and 
definitely propounded by Mammata who (following 
Anandavardhana, pp. 79 f) reduced the number to three only, 
viz. madhurya, ojas and praiSda, in relation to the ultimate 
factor of the poetic sentiment. The attempt, therefore, to 
stereotype the entire poetical output into so many ready-made 
dictions and fixed excellences, was bound ultimately to be 
discarefed in favour of other and more penetrating principles. 
We shall see in the next few chapters that such a principle 
in poetry came to be recognised in the suggested element 
of Rasa, which was being already elaborated in the service 
of the drama and which was utilised by the Dhvani-tbeorists 
as one of the most important aesthetic foundations qf poetry. 


44 yat tu vamanenoktam —rllir atmS, kavyasya iti, tan na, riteh 
sainghatani-viie$at\'att samghatanayaS cavayava-iairi.sthana-rupatvSf, 
^tmanaJ ca tad-bhinnatvdt, p. 18 ed. Durgaprasada. 1915. (It will be 
noticed that Vi^van&iha here speaks of Riti as a kind of sa^ighatanS). 
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LOLLAJA AND OTHERS 
{Ihe Kti&a Systcw'* 

( 1 ) 

While ihe orlliodox schools of Poetics were elaborating 
sjsteuis of Alaml.ara and Rili, there flourished several writers 
who discussed the question of the dianiatic Rasa after 
Bhaiata, and formulated explanations of the latter’s much 
discussed sutia on the subject'. I’heir exposition, however, 
concerned the dramatic art, and their theories did not as yet 
come properly within the spliLie of Poetics, which was 
entirely dominated by the Alanikara- and Rili-syslcms. The 
- aesthetic inipoitanee ol the Rasa, therefore, was never 
realised, as we shall see, until it was taken up and worked 
into Poetics by the Dhvanikara and his toilowers. The 
diamaturjiie Rasa school, however, had in the meantime 
elaborated several theoiies of Rasa and brought it into 
pronitiicnee as an clement of the drama ; and in this way it 
succeeded, to a certain extent, in reacting upon and influencing 
the orthodox theories of Poetics, which appear to have 
possessed, even at an early period a limited acquaintance 
with Rasa, and which actually accord it a place, however 
small, in their general systems of Alanikara or Riti. 

This will be obvious from a reference to the views of 
Bhamaha and UanJin on this subject. To Bhumaha, the most 
important element in poetry is idumkara or vakrokti. He 
docs not seem to possess any clear notion of the function of 
Rasa in poetry, the only direct reference to it occurring in the 
definition of the figure rasavat which, in his opinion, must 
manifest the Rasas clearly (rusavad darlita-spaffa-srngaradi’ 

X iet above p. 20. The Sutra runs thus, vibhavunubhava-vya- 
vhicdrhsainyogad ru.'a wipatit/f. 
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rasam, iii. 6). The Rasa is thus included in the scope of a 
particular figure only and given a very subordinate place in 
his system’. Bhamaha seems to have been aware of the 
existence of the irhgara and other dramatic Rasas ; but the 
speculations regarding the origin and iunction of Rasa do 
not appear to have.started in his time ; and, in common with 
Dandin. he never thought it necessary to use the technical 
terms vibhava, anubhava etc., so familiar to later writers on 
this subject. In Bhamaha’s opinion, the Rasa need not be 
invariably present in poetry, but it may sometimes be delinea> 
ted in some poetic figure. In i. 21, no doubt. Bhamaha lays 
down that a Mahakavya must separately depict all the Rasas ; 
and in v. 3 he speaks of the kavya-rasa as mitigating the 
rigour of the l^astras, a sentiment which is endorsed by Ru< 
drata (xii. 1-2) and which probably inspired the dictum of 
Abhinavagupta that the Sastra is prabhu-sammita, while the 
Kavya is jayd-sammita. The term kdvya-rasa is used here 
probably to indicate *the flavour of poetry' in an untechnical 
sense ; but even if we read, with Abhinavagupta CLocana p. 

a technical meaning into it. it only shews that the ear¬ 
lier authors were content with assigning a pleasing but ex¬ 
traneous function to Rasa in poetry.^ although all the Rasas 
may be developed in the drama (i. 21). 

2 Commenting of Bhumaha’s central verse on i akroUt (ii. 85), saija 
ianuiva vakroktir anayartho xibhaiyate, Abhinavagupta attempts to 
read into it his own idea of the importance of Raiia and interprets 
vibhSvyate technically as piamadodyanair vibhavatain nlyutL’,vtie\cna 
ca bhavyate, rasamayikiiyata iti. He apparently makes Blijamaha mean 
that by vakrokti, the sense of poetry is rendered into a suitable factor 
of Rasa, so that by using the word xibhavyate with the technical meau- 
iog given to it Bh&maba would imply that the Rasa as well its Alaipk&ra 
originates in vakrokti. 

3 Such a distinction appears to be implied also in Dandin ii. 292 ; 
and one can differentiate two meanings of rasa (see below): f 1) kdvyar 
rasa, the flavour of poetry or the aesthetic delight produced by it, and 
(2) rasa in the technical sense of nStya-rasa. It is wqrthy of note that 
in the latter sense it is very rarely used iu earlier classical poetry (except 
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The same remarks with regard to the recognition of Rasa 
apply more or less to Dandin ; but Dandin seems to have 
been more alive to its importance than fihamaha. Like 
Bhamaha, Dandin allows the Rasas tn be included in figures 
like rasavat, which appear to have been the only means by 
which they could permit the Rasa to play any role in their 
systems. It may be contended'* that Dandin gives prominence 
to Rasa by including it in one of the essential excellences 
(Giinas) of the diction ('Riu), viz, in madfiuryu, which is 
defined as the establishment of Rasa in the word and in the 
object ivctci vastunx api rasa-Atliitih, 1. 51) ; but from ii. 292 it 
appears that Dandin means by the terra Rasa m the madhurya^ 
gum to connote absence of vulgarity {agrdmyaixaYy and does 
not contemplate the inclusion of Rasa in the technical seose\ 
The madhurya-guTju, according to Danclui (i.51 7). may appear 
in two dilleient aspects, in so far as it creates \dg’rasa and 
vastu-ra^a, the former consisting ot repetition of similar 
sounds {sifutyanupriisii)' and the laiier connoting absence of 

perhaps in Ma^ha.i. Ihii kCi' hj-iwai/ in its csaciKi.' is not verv different 
lro«n \at^iokti , foi it is pv'Ssiblj .i I in.l of heightened expres¬ 

sion lut .uvM'.LMit With <,orn:n>'n place utterance. The s^ord rava must 
be lake*! n. ihis uiitci luiKal sei'se vihcn one meet', with it in early 
classics and in such expiesiiors :js ra\u\at or ruMhafui iii Dandin. 

4 Jacobi in ZDAJG Ivi, p 40] in 

5 Stijctlv speakiiis, aruftiva is not Siilgar' in its usual restricted 
sense, although Dandm seem'' to bring urdet its conaotaiion the aiUla 
or the indecent. It means ‘the low’, ‘the rustic', or‘the common’, as 
opposed to the noble or the reiined. and probably corresponds to the 
French word vulgaire. 

6 Thn IS made clear by the Hrduyaugama commentary on this 
point: iHiidhiuya-gum’ piadarlitah iabddrthuyor agram}ataya jdto 
ra^o v5k\as\a bhas'Oti, alatakdratuyci nirdtifO'ft raiavaitvam affo- 
rasayattam (p. 167), the last part ot the passage calling attention to the 
fact that the only cases whcie the eight (dramatic) rasas are admitted by 
Dapdin occur in connexion with his inclusion of the rasav m figures 
tike rasavat. In i 64 Dandin speaks of agramya artha as rasavaha. 

7 See above p. 80, fn 11. Dandin speaks of anuprdsa as rasavaho in 
this sense \n the same context (i. 52). 
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vulgarity (agramyatva). Thus, Hemacandra explains (p. 198) 
the Rasa in Dandin’s mSdhurya. according as it resides in the 
vak or vastu in this way: sruti-varnSnuprdsabhyam vag~ 

rasah . agramyabhidheyataya tu vastu-rasah*. Thus, the 

Rasa in Dandin*s mddhurya has a distinct connotation which 
separates it from the technical dramatic Rasa of the Rasa 
schooF. 

At the same time it cannot be affirmed that Dandin was 
entirely ignorant of the concept of Rasa as elaborated by 
Bharata and his followers. He declares (i. 18) that a Maha- 
kavya should invariably depict rasa and bhava ; so does 
Bhamaha (i. 21). His treatment of the figures rasavat, preyas 
and urjasvin (ii. 280-87) gives a much clearer indication of 
his undoubted acquaintance with tnc eight recognised Rasas, 
all of which he enumerates by their respective names, and 
four of which (viz. irhgdra, raudra, vtra and karutia) he 
illustrates as elements of the poetic figures under dis¬ 
cussion. If we are to accept Abhinavagupt’s statement'®, 

8 With this explanation Mapikyacandra agrees: \tutt’\tir*uinupra- 
^iihUyu.n vu^-ru'iah, aaramyaiaya In vasiu-rasuh, ittham ta^o dvedha 
(p cd. Anuj’dKi jma), 

A similar untechmcal use of the term ra'^a (which, however, 
Oandin does not explain, as he drtes in this case) is to be found in in- 
149 (or IV. 26, Madras ed ) where the phmst giram rasah { = vrigramh) 
IS interpreted by Tarunavacaspati merely sSdhufvam. 7he modern 
commentators, misled, uo doubt, by their own idea oi the importance 
of Rasa, lead into Dandin Ihcir own ideas on the subject. Dandin no¬ 
where speaks of the suggestion ot Rasa irasa-dh^'ani) as the’souP of 
poetry, hut Premacandra, commenting on i. 10. reads this into Dapdin. 
The artha-rasa in i. 62 seems also to have a distinct reference to 
iigrSmyald. 

10 On Bharata vi, partially reproduced by Hemacandia p. S7i. 
The text oi Abhinava's valuable commentary on Bharata’s rasa-sutra, 
so far as it is relevant to the theories on Rasa discussed below, has 
been published as an appendix to S. K. Dc, Theory of Rasa in Str 
Asutosh Mooker}ec Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volume (Onentalia, 
vol. iii 1922). It is cited below as “Abh. on Bh.,’* with references to the 
pages of the article, which has been largely utilised in this chapter. 
It is reprinted in S. K. Dc, Some Problems^ 219-35. 
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Dandin's conception o£ Rasa is similar to that of 
BliJtta Lollata (which we shall deal with presently), and 
he belie\cs therefore in the development of Rasa as an 
cllect from the vihhuvas and cmubhaviis. Dandin’s some- 
whAt meagre treatment hardly justiQes us in making a 
delimte as>Limplion on this point, but we may assume that 
Dcinilm apparently speaks ot Rasas like snigara or raudra 
bellii; developed as ellects from such permanent moods as 
ruti or ktodfui. For, speaking of the figure rasavat which 
should possess the characteristic of manifesting the Rasas, 
he ^ives an example of the manifestation of srngdra in 
such a figure with the remark; latih irhgdraiam gatd / riipa- 
biihiilya-yogenii (ii. 281). Similarly, with relercnce to the 
development ot raudra from krodha, he says: ity druhya 
pardm koUm krodho raiidtutmaidm gutah (ij. 283). But the 
Rasa in those tigures is subordinate to the expressed figure 
itself of which it serves as a means of embellishment 
(alamkarutayd imrtam) ■. in other words, the Ra.^a is deve¬ 
loped not for its own sake but as increasing the beauty 
of expressio i. It would seem, therefore, that Dandin was, 
to some extent, cognisant of rma and hhava, but he eould 
not give It a place in his system except us an embellishment 
of the language or of the sense ; and this objective view 
of the function of Rasa, if we may presume it m these 
early authors, was apparently responsible for this subordi¬ 
nate position given to it by the Alainkura and RIti systems. 

Although Vamana improves upon Dundin's system 
in other respects, be does not seem to have gone further 
iQ the treatment of Rasa. His idea of making all poetic 
figures an aspect of metaphorical expression precludes him 
from defining the figure rasavat, but he attempts to 
include Rasa in one of the essential (nitya) character¬ 
istics of poetry, viz., in the artha-guna kdnti, which he 
defines as an ‘excellence of sense* in which the Rasas 
should be conspicuously present {dipta-rasatvarp kdntih, iii, 
2. 15). The suggestion for this inclusion of the Rasas 
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in one of the excellences was probably found in Bharata’s 
definition of the kanti-guua, or more directly in Bharata’s 
peculiar definition of the udarLi-ouna . but it is clear that 
this certainly marks an advance upon the tieatnunt of 
Dandin and Bliamaha, who iiiLlude the Rasa in some of 
the non-essential figures. 

Udbhaia adheres in the main lo the vievva of liharuaha 
and deals with Rasa as an element of the some of the 
figures likeOne sei.se, however, winch occurs in 
the text of Udbhaia published by Jacob in JR AS. ISV?, 
p M7; 

rasadyadhi^thitam kiivu’in jivad-f npiiwu^ Vi-iUiiil 
kiithyate tad rasadnidin kuv diimaivuiii \ \a\aMiituim / 

apparently designat.’s Rasa as the es<^:nce or ‘.soul' of 
poetry, without, however, scuing up an .ler.thetic system 
on Its basis. But liic v^'rsc is iiuite out of place in the 
context in which it occurs^', and in the text ptihiishcd 
by the Niruay Sagar Press, it is wanting, although gocii 
as a quotation (with a tad dhuh) in the accompanying 
commentary of Praliharcnduraia ip. 77) Misled by Jacob’s 
text, Jacobi supposes** that Udbhafa was the first vliter 
to consider the question as to what constitutes the soul’ 
of poetry and to regard Rasa as such. It is clear, 
however, that the verse in question is not Udbhata's, and 
cannot be reconciled either with its immediate context or 
With Udbhata’s general standpoint, as well as with his 
definition of rasavat. It cannot be denied at the same time 
that Udbhafa betrays an acquaintance with some theory of 

11 This verse (vi. 17) occurs alter the figure kdy%a-linga K). 
ifter the defiaition of which one should expect its llustratjon. winch 
IS given in the verse vi. 18 next after the verse in question. If 
Jacob's text is accepted, then the verse(vi. 17) would 
be abruptly thrust in between the definition of kavyaAiima and its. 
illustration. As a matter of fact, il occurs in Pi atih&rendur&ia's com¬ 
mentary on kavya-Unga and is erroneously incorporated in Udbhata’s 
text by the editor. 

12 ZDMG, 1902, p. 396. 

31 
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Rasa and its technicalities using, as he does, terms like vibhava 
sthayin, sancarin (iv. 4) and anubhava (iv. 2). and enumerat¬ 
ing. after Bharata. the eight orthodox nafya-rasas with 
the addition of a ninth Rasa (viz. sdnta) in the cate¬ 
gory. But Udbhata takes all this into account as an 
embellishment of an expressed figure like rasavat'^ ; the 
Rasa IS not considered on its own account, but because it 
helps to emphasise or constitute the charm of a particul.K 
figure. Hence Pratihurenduraja remarks that the questio . 
as to the nature of Rasa and Bhava. and as to how fa 
they may stand as the very ‘sour of poetry is not discussei: 
by Udbhata at all, partly for fear of prolixity and partly 
because it is irrelevant*^. 

Rudrata. on the other hand, seems to be the earliest writei 
who explicitly includes Rasa in his treatment of Poetics, and 
devotes four chapters to its discussion. At the beginning of 
his work, he praises the poets who have won eternal fame 
by composing Kavyas enlivened by Rasa. In ch. xii he 
speaks of ten Rasas (adding preyas and sdnta to the orthodox, 
eight of Bharata)’^. describing srhgdra (love) and the charac- 

13 Udbhata’s definitions of rasoiot etc. differ from those of 
Bhamaha and Dandm . and he admits a new figure, namely, samShita. 
In his view, p'cyas consists of development of emotions like love to 
the extent ot a Bhava and not Rasa . rasavat occurs when Rasas are 
fully developed through ^va-sahda, sthSyin, saneSrin, vibhava and 
anubhava ; uriasvi is development of improper or incongruous (an- 
aiicitya-praxrtta) Rasa or Bhava, which would correspond to Rasfi- 
bh^sa of later writers; 6amuhita=^calming down of Rasa, Bh&va or 
their AbhSsa. 

14 Udblidta might have been one of the commentators on Bharata. 
and was probably conversant with Bharata’s text, as his citation of a 
half-line (iv. 5, though it is doubtful if this is at all a kSrikH-vast ot 
Udbhata*s) from Bharata vi. IS and use of technical terms like vibhava 
etc. would indicate But it does not prove that Udbhata belonged to 
!be school of Bharata. On the other hand, Udbhata in his theoretical 
iitandpoint was undoubtedly a follower of BhSmaha. 

15 If Udbhata iv. S is a kdriks-verso (and not wrongly incorporated. 
into the text from Pratthfirendurija’s commentary), then Udbhata waa 
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teristics of the hero and heroine in that connexion. The 
next two chapters take up the two kinds of irhgara {sambhoga 
and vipralambha —love in union and in separation) and 
questions cognate to each. This treatment is rounded off 
by a short chapter describing the nature and character of the 
diction inti) suitable to each^‘. It is not clear, however, as 
to what significance Rudrata attaches to Rasa as an element 
of poetry, for he is entirely silent with regard to the theoreti¬ 
cal aspect of the question. Out of the sixteen chapters into 
which his work is divided, only four chapters deal with Rasa 
not theoretically but descriptively, while the rest of bis work 
is taken up with the details of the poetic figures on which 
obviously he puts greater emphasis. Speaking of the 
necessity of making a poem sarasa from the standpoint of the 
reader, be says (xii. 1) that to those, who enjoy Rasa but 
fight shy of Sastra. instruction in the caturvarga is easier 
to impart through the medium of delectable writing ; and 
this is the chief motive, in his opinion, for inspiring the sense 
of poetry with Rasa. Rudrata starts with iabda and artha 
as the two constituents of poetry, and elaborates his views 
about poetic figures as embellishment of these elements ; 
but he does not discuss how the Rasa comes into his 
system, a fact which may lead one to suspect that these 
chapters on Rasa were probablv later engraftment extraneous 


the first writer to admit \antu iiiU ■ aU s calegor> ol eight Uasas. 
The prey as Rasa of Rudrata is probablv suggested by the poetic figure 
preyas admitted by Bhamaha, Dandin and 1‘dbhata. Kudrati appeals to 
allude (as Nami-sSdhu rightly comments) to Bharata b> the term Ht fma 
in xii. 4. 

16 Rudrata defines Riti, as we iiave .ni .ad} scli,. i i relerencc to 
the employment of compound words. He recommends the Vaidarbhi 
and Pfificftli Ritis in the cases ot the four pteyu'^, karttna, 

hhayanaka and adhbuta, and the Latina and Gaudh.! in the case of 
raudra, (here being apparently no fixed rule with regard to the remain¬ 
ing Rasas. He uses the term aucitva in this context, which anticipates 
the theory of Aucitya first elaborated by Anandavardhana in connexion 
with the delineation of Rasa. 
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10 . if not inconsistent with, his general standpoint. Rudra^a. in 
his theoretical tendencies, has no alSnity with the Rasa school, 
but belongs to the Ahirnkara school, a fact which would 
distinguish him from Rudrabhatta, the keynote of whose 
system is to be found in the idea of Rasa. We have to this 
effect the testimony of Ruyyaka and Jayaratha. Ruyyaka 
says’' that Rudrata laid special stress on alamkara, in which 
were comprised the three kinds of suggestion {dhvani)^ in¬ 
cluding the suggestion of Rasa, and that in figures like rasatau 
the rasa and bhdva implied are taken as elements which 
heighten the charm of the expressed idea*". 

The older writers on Poetics, therefore, before the advent 
of the Dhvani-tiieorists. content themselves with the Working 
out of the outward form of expression, the 'body* of poetry, 
and hardly trouble tnemselves with the question of an ulterior 
aesthetic principle, the ‘souP of poetry ; nor do they identify, 
AS some later writers do. this ‘souP with the psychological 
factor known as Rasa. Vamana, no doubt, starts the question 
and offers to solve it by declaring that the diction or Riti is 
this ‘souP ; but we have seen that in Vamana's view, the Riti 
is not the expression of poetic individuality but the objective 
beauty of representation called forth by a definite adjust¬ 
ment of certain fixed literary excellences. The older writers, 
therefore, put the greatest emphasis on the alarnkara (or 
poetic figure), or on the riti (or diction in the objective sense), 
the advantages of which were considered sufficient for poetry; 

17 ed. Kavyamal^ p. S. Samudrabandha agrees with this view. 

18 Nami'S&dhu, explaining Rudrata xii. 2, states that in the opinion 
of his author, iabda and artha constitute the ‘body’ of poetry, the poetic 
figures take the place of artificial ornaments, while Rasa resembles 
natural qualities like prowess and beauty (rasas tu saundarySdaya iva 
sahaja gunah). But there is nothing in Rudrata which will support this 
description of his standpoint, especially as Rudrata can scarcely be 
supposed to look upon poetic figures, which are of great importance 
in his view of poetry, as mere artificial embellishments of poetry. See 
above pp. 59-60, 61. 
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and. cognisant as they were of that aesthetic delectableness 
which must be present in all poetry and which in Sanskrit 
goes by the name of rasa, they could not harmonise it well 
with their theory of externals and treated it more or less as 
an embellishment of the language by including it in poetic 
figures or by allowing it to form an element of one of the 
excellences of diction. This was the only way in which they 
could recognise Rasa. Jt is partly for this reason that the 
Dhvanikdra (lii. 52) condemns earlier theories as crude and 
insuflicient for the purpose of explaining the nature of poetry, 
and expounds his own system in which the suggestion of 
Rasa {rasa-dhvani) plays such an important part. 

( 2 ) 

The reason why Rasa was, even thus perfunctorily, admit* 
ted into the older systems appears to have been the fact that 
Bharata’s treatment of Rasa in the drama had already esta¬ 
blished itself, having been further elaborated by a number of 
commentators and writers on the subjeci, and it naturally 
influenced, to a limited extent, the enquiry of early thinkers. 
We have already noted that Bharata's famous sutra on Rasa'** 
by its ambiguity taxed the ingenuity of his followers and led 
to a great deal of controversy regarding its true interpreta¬ 
tion ; and as each writer tried to explain it in his own way. it 
gave rise to a number of theories on Rasa. There are four 
such theories associated with the names of Lollata, SaAkuka 
Bhafta Nayaka and Abbinavagupta ; but Jagannatha (Rasa- 
gangadhara p. 28) spif'aks of eight different interpretations. 

Bhat(a Lollafa appears to have been one of the earliest 
formulators of such an explanation. His work is unfortuna¬ 
tely lost, and very little can be gathered from the brief review 

19 Viz. vihhQvSnubhuva-vyabhican-saTnyogSd rasa-niipatiih (sec 
above p. 30), the different theories starting with the different explana¬ 
tions given of the terms samyoga and nispatti. Besides the vagueness 
of these two terms, it is noteworthy that term stJiayi:i or stbSyi-bhSva 
does not occur in this dictum. 
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of his opinion in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata^^ 
which is copied more or less by all subsequent writers who 
deal with Lollata's views^‘. But it is clear even from this 
summary exposition by an adverse critic that Lollata. in 
explaining Bharata’s sutra, took the vtbhava as the direct 

cause (karana) of Rasa, which therefore is an effect 
ianukarya or utpadya), and the term nispatii of Bharata 
should be explained as utpatti or pu$ti. The Rasa, found in 
characters like Rama, is attributed to the actor, who imitates 
the characters in form, dress and action, and thereby charms 
the spectator. Mammata and his followers make this inter¬ 
pretation of Lollata's view more clear by saying that the per¬ 
manent mood or sthayin is directly connected {mukhyataya 
vrttya=sakfdt sambandhena) with the hero like Rama, but it 
is recognised as existing in the actor through a clever imitation 
of the original character, this imitation being apparently the 
source of the charm to the spectator. The Rasa, therefore, re¬ 
sides in the hero; but the objection is that it is not clear how 
a mental state which belongs to the hero can be transferred to 
the actor, and how the spectator can be charmed by a feeling 
which does not exist in him. The spectator's mere apprehen- 
' sion of the feeling imitated by the actor cannot produce even 
a semblance of the original feeling and consequent delight in 
the mind of the spectator ; otherwise such a delight would be 
brought about even on witnessing a love*affair in the ordi¬ 
nary world, as distinguished from the world of poetry’*. It is 

20 Abhinava's review of the opinions of Lollafa, ^ahkuka and 
Bhaita N lya'ca, which is followed by Mammata and all later writers, 
is extensively reproduced by Hemacandra (pp. S7-66J and MS^iky^' 
candra fpp. 40f, ed. Anandairama). This portion of Abhinava's 
commentary will be found in the article already mentioned above on 
the Theory of Rasa (reprinted in S. K Di, Some Problems of Sanskrit 
Poetics, Cidcutta 1959). Detailed references, therefore, are not as a rule 
given here. 

21 See Cor instance, Mammata ch. iv, Hemacandra p. S7, Mallinitha 
on Vidyftdfaara p. 85, Covinda on Mammata p. 63 etc. 

22 Govioda criticises LoIIata’s view thus: tad apeialam, sSmSfikesu 
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also argued that this cause-and-effect theory of Lollata can¬ 
not satisfactorily explain the relation of the vibHavas etc. to 
the Rasa. An effect may exist even when its efficient cause 
is destroyed ; but as the life of the Rasa is circumscribed by 
the exhibition of the vibhavas, it disappears when the latter 
disappeait a fact which goes to prove that the Rasa must not 
be taken as an ordinary laukika effect*’. Again, the cause and 
the effect cannot be contemporaneous ; if the Rasa is supposed 
to be an effect, its relish cannot be, as it actually is. contem¬ 
poraneous with the appearance of the vibhavas. Hence Vi$- 
vanatha remarks (p. 86) that if the Rasa is an effect, having 
for its cause the perception of the vibhavas, then at the 
time of the relish of Rasa the vibhavas would not be 
perceived ; for we do not find the simultaneous perception of 
a cause and its effect. The perception of the touch of the 
sandalwood unguent and the perception of the pleasure pro¬ 
duced thereby cannot take place simultaneously, however 
rapidly the one may succeed the other. 

^aftkuka. the next important writer on this subject 
mentioned by Abhinavagupta and others**, therefore rejects 
this interpretation of the utpatti-vadins, who are said to 
follow, in their peculiar theory, the Mimamsa school of 
philosophers. Lollata's view does not deal with Rasa as a 
matter of the spectator’s feeling. :Sahkuka.*on the other hand, 
thinks that the Rasa is not produced as an effect, but inferred 
by the spectator, and the inferred feeling is relished by him 
as Rasa. The permanent mood of the hero is inferred to 
exist in the actor (though not actually existing in him) by 
means of the vibhQvas etc., cleverly exhibited by him in 
acting, so as to produce an illusion of identity with the 

tadabhSve tatra caimtkilrSnubhava~virodhSt, na ca tajjnSnam eva 
camatkOra-hetubt laukika-ifngSradi-darianenSpi camatk3ra-prasang6t 
(ed. K&vyamSi& 1912, p. 63). 

23 Govinda p. 69, MaUinStba pp. 87,93*4. 

24 The reference to Sahkuka's views is to be found in Maromata 
•and others, as cited above in fn 21. 
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feelings of the hero’’; and the mood thus inferred, being 
sensed by the spectator through its exquisite beauty, adds to 
itself a peculiar charm’", and thus develops into a relishable 
condition of his own mind which is called Rasa. The realisa¬ 
tion of Rasa, therefore, is a process of logical inference, 
and the nifpatii of Bharata’s suira is explained as anumiti, 
the vibhavas standing to Rasa in the relation of anumapaka 
or gainaka to anumapya or gamya. But the mood itself, 
though inferred in this way from the relation of logical major 
and middle terms, is yet cognised as different from the objects 
of ordinary inference, being inferred, as it were, by force of 
its connexion with the vibhavas. which factors, though 
artificial in themselves, are not then recognised as such. This 
cognition or knowledge is characterised as being based on 
what is called citra turaga-nyaya (or the analogy by which a 
horse in a picture is called a horse), and should be differentia¬ 
ted from the true (*he is Rama’), the false (*he is Rama' with 
a following negation *he is not Rama’), the doubtful (*he may 
or may not be Rama') knowledge, as well as from the 
knowledge of similarity (‘he is like Rama*)’'. The theory, 
however, has been discredited by later schools on the ground 
(as Govirda concisely puts it”) that it disregards the well- 
recognised fact that the inference of a thing can never produce 
the same charm as direct cognition. It has also been pointed 

25 ramadyahheda-bhavitena nafe tat-prakaiitair eva vibhSvSdibhir 
anumitah. Mallinitba p. 8S. 

26 \a5tu~saundarya-balad rasaniyatvena sthSyinam anydnumeya- 
vailak\aifyat Govinda p. 65, practically paraphrasing Mammata. 

27 As interpreted by Mammata as well as Abhinava p. 241. Hema- 
candra expanding the exposition of Abhinavapupta and Mammata puts it 
in this way : na citra nartaka eva sukhlti pratipattih, ndpyayam eva 
rdma iti, na c&pyayam, na sukhltif napi ramah sydd vd na vdyam iti, na 
cdpi tat’sadriam iti, kini tu samyan-mithyd’samSaya-sddrSya-pratJtibhyo 
vilaksa^d citra-turagddi-nydyena yah sukhi rdma asdvayam Hi pradtir 
asti (p. 59). 

28 pratyakfam eva jddnam st^camatkdrain ndnumityddir iti lokor 
prasiddhim avadhuydnyathd-kalpane mdnSbhdvali, p. 65. 
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out that the Rasa is r.ot capable of being cognised by the 
ordinary means of arriving at knowledge, for the feeling of a 
hero like Rama, being past, cannot be cognised directly by 
the organs of sense belonging to the present The- 
anumana-thcoty is criticised elaborately in connexion with 
the theoiy of ‘suggestion*, coming topically within the 
province of the suggestion of Rasa (rasa-dhvani). We shall 
have occasion to deal with this aspect of the theory in its 
proper place; but the general argument with which it is 
sought to be discarded is that the vibhdvas cannot be taken 
as the middle term in proving the sthdyin, because the former 
do not stand in the same relation to the latter as the middle 
term (sddhana) does to the major term {sddhya), but are 
simply its suggesters {vyanjaka). 

The vibhdvas, therefore, do not constitute either the 
efficient cause {kdraka-hetu) or the logical cause {jndpaka~ 
hetu) of Rasa, as held respectively by Lollata and Sahkuka. 
Apart from technicalities, Lollala’s view appears to be that 
the spectator ascribes to the well-trained actor the same 
mental state as belonged to the hero, and his apprehension 
of this imparted feeling produces a similar feeling in his 
mind, causing delight. Safikuka thinks that the well-trained 
actor so cleverly simulates the action of the hero that the 
spectator apprehends the actor to be identical with the hero, 
and infers from this illusion the actual feeling of the hero 
in his own mind, being moved by the extraordinary beauty 
of the represented action. In both these theories, however, 
the difficulty remains, viz. that if Rasa is an objective entity, 
produced or inferred, how can it bring about a subjective 
feeling of relish in the audience in whom these factors 
ivibhdvas etc.) are presumably absent ? If. on the other 
hand, it is supposed that the Rasa exists in the audience also, 
the question still remains as to how the particular feeling of a 
particular hero (like Rama, who is different from or superior 


29 Vidyadhara p. 94. 
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to the spectator himself) can be relished or realised as his 
own by the spectator? These objections are thus ably set 
forth by Bhatte Nay aka*®, as interpreted by Abhinavagupta 
in his *LtKana (pp. 67-8): “If the rasa is perceived as 
belonging to another person, then it is a case of tSptsthya 
i. e. one would not himself be personally affected by it. 
It is also not perceived as belonging to oneself out of 
poetry dealing with the deeds of heroes like Rama. If 
it is perceived as belonging to oneself, then origin of rasa in 
self is admitted. But this is not reasonable, for there is 
nothing there which can operate as a vibhava for the audi¬ 
ence. If it is objected that the generalised idea of the 
beloved (kantatva), which lies dormant and awakens in us 
germs of latent impressions, operates in the capacity of a 
vibhava, then how can it be applied to the description of 
a deity and the like ? The recollection of one's own beloved 
does not intervene in one's consciousness. How can 
vibhavas, like the construction of a bridge over the sea, 
which form the attributes of an extraordinary hero like 
Rama, become generalised (in the mind of an individual 
spectator) ? One does not recollect only Rama's energy, 
because it has no resemblance (to one's own energy). The 
rasa is not perceived when one learns it from a verbal 
composition, because a man would learn it in the same 
way from the direct observation of a pair of lovers. If it 
is assumed that rasa is produced, then a man would feel 
disinclined to tragedy, inasmuch as he finds only pain 
following upon the production of the pathetic mood 
{karurui) *'•* 

30 Another objector to Sankuka's view appears to be Bhatta Tauta, 
whose opinions are summarised by Abhinava (who refers to him simply 
as asmad-upSdhySya) in a passage which is substantially reproduced by 
Hemacandra at p. 59 under Bhatta Tauta’s name. See also Mftpikya- 
candrap. 43 who draws also upon Abhinava's exposition of Tanta's 
view. 

31 ’Rasa yadi para-gatataya vrafiyate, tarhi tSfasthyam eva sySt* 
Naca sva-gatatvena rimidi-caitamaySt kSvyad asau prmiyate, Svdffne* 
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Bfaatta Nayaka, therefore, attempts to refute these earlier 
theories and set up a peculiar doctrine of aesthetic e^ioy- 
ment {bhoga) which makes the relish of Rasa possible. 
He argues (as interpreted by Mammata and others) that (i) 
Rasa cannot be produced as an effect, because the causes 
<namely. the vibhavas), being non-realities, cannot bring 
about a real effect: (ii) it cannot be inferred, because the 
real character (e. g. Rama), not being before the audience, 
his feeling does not exist, and what does not exist cannot 
be inferred ina tattvato ramasya smrtih, arupalabdhatvai)* 
Nor is it a case of revelation (abhivyakti) of something 
potentially existing i£akti~rupa): for in that case, the 
potential emotions, once awakened, would occupy their 
field of action in diverse degrees, thus contradicting the 
nature of Rasa as one. Moreover, there would be the 
same difiQculty as to whether the Rasa is revealed 
in oneself or in another person. To solve these 
and other difficulties, Bha$ta Nayaka (as interpreted 
by Abhinavagupta) maintains that Rasa is enjoyed in 
connexion with the vibhavas through the relation of the 
enjoyer {bhojaka) and the enjoyed {bhojya)» This school®* 
postulates three different functions of a word, namely, 
abhidha (already admitted by the Mimamsakas and gram* 
marians), bhavakatva and bhojakatva, and thus ascribes to 
a poem threefold potency of its own, namely, the powers 

gatatvena ca prafitau svStmani rasasyotpatiir evabhyupag ata jy St, sQ 
eSyukti, samSjikam praty avibhavatvat. Kantatvam, sddhSraifa^ 
’vasanS'vikSstfhetur vibhSvanSySip prayojakam cet^ devatS-var^anSdau 
tad apt katham? Na ca sva-kinti-smaranam madhye samvedyaie. 
Atoka - sOrnSnySnarp ca rSmadtnSm ye samudra-seiu-bandhadayo 
.vibh&vUs te kathaip sadhSranyam bhajeyuh? Na cotsSliSdi-ntStram 
smaryate, oumurQpatvdt, Sabddd apt tat'pratipattau na rasopoHmalf, 
peatyakfgd iva ndyaka-mithuna-pratipattau. Utpatti-pak$e ca karupa^ 
syotpSdSd didkkhitve karuna-prek^Ssu punar apravrttih svdt, tan na. 

32 Bhmtta Niyaka’s views are set forth and criticised by Abb. on 
Bh. p. 244. *Locana p. 68, Mammata ch. iv, Hemacandra pp. 61 f 

Covindap.66. 
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of denotation, of generalisation and of enjoyment/^ The 
abhidha is not merely the actual Denotation of a word, 
but is given an extended meaning so as to include lakfana 
or Indication in its scope (abhidha laksanaiva\^*‘ thus 
embracing the two functions already analysed by previous 
speculation. It is meant probably that the Denotation 
(as postulated by Bhat^ Nayaka) also gives to the expressed 
sense a metaphorical significance as the basis of Rasa. The 
bh&vakatva (or rasa-bhavana). which, as Abhinavagupta 
suggests, is apparently derived from Bharata’s general 
definition of bhdva, is described as the power of generali¬ 
sation which makes the vibhdvas as well as the sthayi~ 
bhdva, sensed in their general character without any reference 
to their specific properties. The vibhdva. Situ, for instance, 
is understood through this power not as a particular 
individual but in the general character of a woman, and the 
sthayi-bhava (here Rama’s love towards her) is taken as 
love in general without any reference to the agent or 
the object. In this way the audience can appropriate 
the vibhdvas, as well as the sthayi-bhava, as universal. 
After the Rasa is thus generalised, comes its enjoyment. 
By the third function of bhojakatva, the sthayin is 
enjoyed in this general form, accompanied by the 
vibhdvas, sensed also in a general form ; and this enjoy¬ 
ment is described as a process of delectation similar 
to the enlightened, self-sufficient and blissful knowledge, 
arising (in the language of the Samkhya philosophers, 
which is borrowed by these theorists) from the prominence 

33 T. R. Cintamani would prefer the terms signification, idealisa¬ 
tion and illumination. 

34 T. R. Chintamani {JOR i, 1927, p. 275 in) would read abhidha- 
vilaksanaiva. He thinks that having been a Mimiipsaka, BhaUa N&yaka 
would not include Lak^ana in Abhidha. But K. P. Trivedi [EkSvali 
p. 425) reads as we do: abhidhU lak^anana. V. Kaghavan appears 
to agree (JOR vi, 1932. p. 211 fn) that AbhidhR is ‘ffiere used not in its 
restricted sense of &ikti but in its larger and more general meaning, viz., 
the poet's expression as a whole." 
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of the attribute of goodness {sattva) in a man. and different 
from what is known as wordly happiness, being divested of 
personal relations or interests. It is differentiated from the 
two kinds of knowledge, ambhava and smarana : and con¬ 
sisting of the qualities of melting, pervading and expanding 
the mind, it is compared to the indescribable bliss of divine 
contemplation {brahmasvdda-sacivah). According to Bhatta 
Nayaka. therefore. Rasa consists in the sthayi-bhava or the 
permanent mood, experienced in a generalised form in poetry 
and drama through the powers of abhidhd and bhdvakatva, 
and enjoyed by a blissful process, known as bhoga, till it is 
raised to a state of pleasurable relish, which is not wordly 
(a-laukika) but disinterested and which is akin to the philo¬ 
sophic meditation of Brahma. 

It will be noticed that these different theories about Rasa, 
though applied to drama and poetry, are yet generally tinged 
with the doctrines of the various schools of Indian philosophy. 
Lollata, it is clear, is a Mimamsaka who believes in the far- 
reaching function of the Denotation of a word and thinks 
that it is capable of expressing all other implied or suggested 
sense in the shape of the Rasa. Sahkuka, on the other hand, 
is a Naiyayika or logician who would demonstrate the Rasa 
by means of syllogistic reasoning. He believes that the im¬ 
plied Rasa can be reached by the logical process of inference 
from the expressed sense, although he has to admit that the 
inferred mood is cognised differently from the objects of 
ordinary inference, being sensed by the spectator through 
the force of its exquisite charm. In Bhatfa Nayaka we mark 
a further development. In his theory there is not only a 
transition from what may be called the objective to the sub¬ 
jective view of Rasa, and an understanding that the whole 
phenomenon should be explained in terms of the spectator’s 
inward experience, but also the fact that Bhatta Nayaka in 
his peculiar theory of aesthetic enjoyment {bhoga) is sub¬ 
stantially following the teachings of the Sainkhya philo¬ 
sophers. 
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We need not enter here into the details of Samkhya 
psychology or metaphysics, but we may indicate briefly the 
application of its main teachings to the conception of poetry 
and the artistic delight resulting from it’”. The purpose of 
evolution in Samkhya is the attainment of bhoga (experience 
of pleasure and pain) and apavarga (spiritual emancipation 
through right knowledge). The enjoyer of Rasa in poetry 
is like the knower of Brahma, but the aesthetic attitude is 
different from the philosophic. The aesthetic attitude is indeed 
one of samvit (or cii-svahhava)^ i.e.. pure contemplation dis¬ 
sociated from all personal interests, and results in viSrSnii 
or composure ; but in the philosophical attitude there is 
complete detachment or aloofness from pleasure and pain 
and egoistic impulses, for the knower becomes impersonal 
by transcending his buddhi. This comes about through the 
predominance of the sdttvika gum in both cases ; but in the 
spiritual attitude the buddhi, which contains in it vSsanSs 
or acquired impulses, modifying its intrinsic sattvika charac- 
tor. is purged of all its egoistic tendencies, and the true 
knower. realising the intrinsic disparateness of prakrti and 
purufa, transcends the empirical plane. Such complete 
detachment is not possible in the aesthetic attitude. The 
world of poetry, being idealised, is different from the natural 
world and does not evoke egoistic impulses ; for the objects 
contemplated in poetry have no reference to any one in parti¬ 
cular but are entirely impersonal. These impersonalised 
forms, therefore, afford to the enjoyer of poetry escape from 
the ills which arise from personal relations, but they are the 
means only of temporary release from the natural world, for 
he cannot, like the ordinary man. transcend his buddhi al¬ 
together. The three stages in the- appreciation of poetry 
which lead ultimately to the aesthetic experience of Rasa 
indicate that the apprehension of the meanings of words 

35 M. Hiriyanna, Indian Aesthetici, in Proceedings and Transactione 
of the First Oriental Conference t Poona, vol. ii, has <tealtsdthdM 
subject at some length. 
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{abhidhS) is not important in itself but only as a means o£ 
apprehending the generalised conceptions which are unrelated 
to any one in particular, the bhavakatva being the process of 
such generalising, by which the factors of the feelings, as well 
as the feeling itself, become impersonalised. These idealised 
creations of poetry lead to enjoyment or bhoga, which im¬ 
plies that the condition produced is one of pleasure, as 
distinguished from the case of the natural attitude which is 
not always pleasurable, as well as from the spiritual attitude 
which is neither pleasurable nor painful. 

( 3 ) 

If we may judge from the somewhat elaborate criticism 
levelled against Bhafta Nayaka's theory, it seems to have 
produced a greater impression than earlier theories, and paved 
the way, no doubt, for the later theory of Abhinavagupta to 
whom belongs the credit of explaining the new aesthetic 
system of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana. 

The Dhvanikara. however, in his exposition of rasa^dhvam 
and rasa, seems to have been greatly influenced by the 
Dramaturgic Rasa school. Bharata had declared that the 
business of the drama was to evolve one or more of the eight 
Rasas ; and therefore a more or less elaborate psychology of 
human sentiments had been analysed in the service of the 
dramatic art even before poetic theories began to be seriously 
discussed. Bharata's ideas on these psychological processes 
and on Rasa, which is the flnal internal experience consisting 
in the consciousness of a certain condition of the ego, were 
elaborated by his commentators and followers, until the 
Dhvanikara. followed by Anandavardhana and Abhinava¬ 
gupta, came into the field. From the earlier drama and 
dramatic theory, the idea of Rasa was naturally taken over 
to poetry and poetic theory; and as the transition from 
naive to sentimental poetry was accomplished, the theorists 
went a step further and erected Rasa into one of its essential 
foundations. Anandavardhana is quite explicit on this point 
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when he says (p. 181): etac ca ras&di-tatparyena k&vya” 
iiibandhanam bharatadavapi suprasiddham eva. In other 
words, what was already well established in the drama by 
Bharata and others thus found its way into poetry, profoundly 
modifying, as it did. the entire conception of the K&vya’*. 
From his extensive literary and philosophical studies as well 
as from his interest in the work of Bharata and his followers. 
Abhinavagupta goes further and lays down: natyat samudaya- 
rupad rasah, rasa-samudayo hi nafyam ; na natya eva ca rasa^ 
kdvye*pi naiyamana eva rasah kdvyarathah. These theorists 
realised that no system of Poetics, as no system of Dramaturgy, 
can ever ignore the feelings, moods and sentiments, and must 
find an important place for Rasa, the manifestation of which 
is as much the business of poetry as of the drama. Gradually 
stress came to be laid on the emotional mood, as well as on 
the imaginative thought, which the poet succeeds in communi¬ 
cating to us ; the outward expression, on which the older 
writers pinned their faith so much, being regarded only as a 
means of suggesting or pointing to the implicit significance 
of such a mood in poetry. 

The insufficiencies of the earlier theories on Rasa are 
obvious and are therefore rightly criticised by Abhinavagupta; 
but it was a happy idea to elaborate the theory in such a way 
as not only to supply these deficiencies but also to fit it well 
into the theory of ‘suggestion’ or dhvani formulated by the 
new school. It is not necessary for us here to enter into the 
details of the Dhvani'theory. which will be treated in its 
proper place ; but we may for convenience and continuity* of 
treatment indicate here generally how the idea of Rasa was 
worked up into them. The Dhvani school, in its analysis of 
the essentials of poetry, found that the contents of a good 
poem may be generally distinguished into two parts. The one 

36 Rudrabhatta states (i. 5) in the same way that Bharata and others 
have already discussed Rasa in connexion with the drama, while bis 
own obiect is to apply it to the case of poetry. C£ M. Lindenau. 
Rasalehre, p. 2. 
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is that which is expressed and includes what is given in so 
many words ; the other content is not expressed but must be 
added to it by the imagination of the reader or listener. The 
unexpressed or suggested part,, which is distinctly linlced up 
with the expressed and which is developed by a peculiar 
process of suggestion (vyanjana), is taken to be the *sour or 
essence of poetry. To the grammarians and learned writers, 
it perhaps seemed paradoxical to state that the very essence 
of poetry was that which was not even expressed. On the 
other hand, some form of symbolical speech, in which wisdom 
demands that one should express oneself more in hints and 
suggestions than in actual words, was always in vogue, and 
the poets had been more or less partial to the method of 
speaking in metaphor or wrapping up their ideas in transpa¬ 
rent allegory. But suggestive poetry is something different 
from the merely metaphorical, which Vamana had already 
amply recognised and on which the Alamkara and the Riti 
schools had put so much emphasis. The metaphorical or the 
allegoric, however veiled it may be, is still in a sense express d 
and must be taken as such ; but the suggestive is always 
unexpressed, and is therefore a source of greater charm by its 
capacity of concealment. This unexpressed or inexpressible 
is called into being by a particular function of suggestion, 
appertaining to words and their meanings, which this school 
postulates. 

Now the unexpressed, through the suggestive power of 
sound or sense, may be an unexpressed thought or matter 
ivastu), or an unexpressed figure of speech (ala/jikara)» but in 
most cases it is a mood or feeling (rasa) which is directly 
inexpressible. The Dhvani school, therefore, took up the 
moods and feelings as an element of the unexpressed and 
tried to harmonise the idea of rasa with the theory of dhvani.^’ 
It was realised that poetry was jqpt, as Dandm thought, the 

37 Anaadavardhaaa himself says (Dltv. p. 163) that his object is 
not merely to establish Dhvani but also to harmonise it with Rasa. 

32 
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mere clothing of agreeable ideas in agreeable language ; the 
feelings and moods play an important part in it. But the 
feelings and moods are in themselves inexpressible. We can 
give a name to them, but naming a mood or feeling is not 
equivalent to expressing or developing it. At best, therefore, 
we can suggest it. What the poet can directly express or des¬ 
cribe are the vibhavas etc.; but with the help of these express¬ 
ed elements which must be generalised and conceived, not as 
they appear in the natural (laukika) world, but as they may 
be imagined in the world of poetry, the poet can awaken in 
us. through the power of suggestion inherent in words and 
their meanings, a particular alaukika (dissociated) condition 
of the soul in which the relish of the feeling is possible. It is 
true that the poet cannot rouse the same mood or feeling as. 
for instance. Rama whom be describes felt, but he can call 
up a reflection of it, which is similar in some respects ; and 
the condition of the reader’s soul in the enjoyment of such 
feeUng it in poetry and drama the relish of Rasa, which can 
be brought into consciousness only by the power of sugges¬ 
tion inherent in words or ideas. 

Here comes in the new colour given to the Rasa-theory 
by the exponents of the Dhvani school. They interpret 
Bharata's central dictum to mean that the Rasa is suggested 
by the unioA of the sihayin with the vibhavas through 
the relation of the suggested {yyahgya) and the suggestor 
ivyaHjaka) ; the nispatti of Bharata, therefore, should mean 
abhivyakti. 

The elaboration of the Rasa-theory, however, by tbi^ 
school in the direct tradition of Lollata. Sahkuka and Bhatta 
Niyaka. is associated by Mammata and others with the name 
of Abhinavagupta”". Commenting on Bhafta Niyaka’s theory. 
Abhinava points out that there is no need, as there is no 
authority, for assuming the two powers of bhSvakatva and 

3a There is scune differenee in the general theoretical positions of 
XaaiidavaiAiioa and AUUnavagui^ whidi will be noticed later. 
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bhogikarar^a ; for they are implicitly included in the idea of 
rasa-vyafijana and its ultimate asvSda. Bharata*s dictum 
kHvySrthan bhSvayantiti bhdvah implies that bhdvakatva is 
an inherent capacity of all bhdvas, as the means of bringing 
into consciousness the sense of poetry, the term sense indicat¬ 
ing here the principal sense consisting of the relish of Rasa, 
Hence the sthayin, together with the vyabhiedrin, being bhdvas 
themselves, bring into existence through this inherent power 
the extraordinary relishable sense of poetry, cognised in a 
general or impersonalised form. In this way. the sthayin may 
be regarded as the bhdvaka or nispddaka of Rasa ; and this 
so-called bhavakatva, according to Abhinava. consists in noth¬ 
ing more than a suitable use of Guna and Alainkara (snmu- 
cita-gundiamkdra-parigrahdtmakam) for the ultimate purpose 
of awakening Rasa through the suggestive power of word 
and sense Thus, partially admitting bhdvand or bhdvakatva 
but explaining it somewhat differently. Abhinava turns to the 
other power assumed as bhoga or bhogikarana by Bhafta 
Nayaka. He remarks that beyond prafiti or perception of 
Rasa, he is not aware of any other process called bhoga. If 
it is relish or enjoyment, it is already admitted as the essence 
of Rasa, and nothing is gained by giving it a new name. 
Abhinava thinks that the bhoga supposed by Bhafta Nayaka 
is nothing more than the dsvdda or relish of Rasa, based on 
permanent moods like rati etc., and made possible by the 
suggestive power of poetry. It falls naturally, therefore,, 
within the domain of suggestion and need not be taken as a 
separate function {bhoglkarat^-vydpdrai ca kdvydtmaka- 
rasa-vigayo dhvanandtmaiva). 

This prdtiii of Rasa, Abhinavagupta maintains, results 
from its abhivyakti or manifestation by the power of sugges¬ 
tion. and consists of a state of relish known as rasandt dsvdda 
or carvand. What is manifested is not the Rasa itself, but ita 
relish ; not the mood itself but its reflection in the form of a 
subjective condition of aesthetic enjoyment in the reader. 
This taste or relish partakes, no doubt, of the nature of cogni* 
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tion ; it is nevertheless different ^rom the ordinary laukika 
forms of the process, because its means (viz. the vibhavas) 
are not to be taken as ordinary or laukika cause*”. 
Although Rasa requires these three factors for its manifesta¬ 
tion and cannot exist without them, it cannot yet be regarded 
as an ordinary effect, and the cause-and-effect theory is in¬ 
applicable ; for in the transcendental sphere of poetry, it is 

39 This will make it clear why the Rasas like karunot bJbhatsa and 
bha} einaka, which cause pity, disgust or horror, can be termed Rasas 
in which enjoyment is essential. The relish of Rasa is supposed to be 
an extraordinary bliss, dissociated from personal interests, and not to 
be likened to ordinary pleasure and pain in which personal or egoistic 
impulses predominate. The mind is so entirely lost in its contemplation 
that even when the sentiment of grief or horror relished in such a state, 
pain is never felt, and even when felt it is a pleasurable pain. This 
fact is borne out by the common experience that when grief is represen¬ 
ted on the stage, the spectator says T have enjoyed it*. Hence Abhinava- 
gupta says. samajikSnOni harfaika-phalam nStyatn na iokadi-phalam. 
VifvanStha similarly remarks (iii. 6-7 and Vrtti) that’those very things 
which are called causes of pleasure and pain in the world (e.g. banish¬ 
ment of Sitg in the forest), when consigned to poetry and drama, possess 
the right to be called, in consequence of their assuming such an imper- 
sonalised form, alaukika vihhSvas etc., and from them only pleasure 
ensues, as it does from bites and the like in amorous dalliance. If 
pain were really felt, no one would have been inclined to poetry and 
drama ikim ca tefu yadi duhkharp na ko*pi syat tad-unmukhal}). It is 
also maintained that tears constitute no proof that anything but pleasure 
IS felt in poetry ; for the tears that are shed by the reader are not those 
of pain but those of sentiment. Jagannfttha’s remarks in this connexion 
are interesting. He says (p. 26) that the shedding of tears and the like 
are due to the nature of the experience of particular pleasures, and not 
to pain. Hence in a devotee tears arise on listening to a description of 
the deity ; in this case there is not the slightest feeling of pain. Such is 
the power of detachment which poetry produces that even unpleasant 
things like sorrow generate dissociated pleasure ; and this pleasant relish 
of impersonalised or idealised artistic creations should be distinguished 
from the ordinary experiences of life.—The NStya-darpa^, however, 
sets forth a theory (pp. 158-59) that Rasa has a touch of sorrow in it, 
and Bhoja in his SrAgSra-prakaia says: rasB hi sukha'dufykhSvasthSr 
rUpafy. See V. Rftghavan. Number of Rasas (Adyar 1940), p. 155. 
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said, the connexion between cause and effect gives place to an 
imaginative system of relations, which has the power of 
stirring the reader’s soul into Rasa. The resulting Rasa 
cannot be identihed with the constituent vibhavas, for the 
latter are not experienced separately, but the whole appears 
as Rasa, which is thus simple and indivisible. At the time 
of relish nothing' else but the Rasa itself is raised to our 
consciousness. The writers on Poetics are fond of explaining 
this phenomenon under the analogy of a beverage which, 
made up of black pepper, candied sugar, camphor and other 
ingredients, gives us yet a taste different from that of its 
constituents. The result, therefore, is an indissoluble unity 
of taste from which every trace of the constituent elements is 
obliterated. 

Abhinavagupta goes a step further also in maintaining 
that the permanent mood {sthSyin) inferred from its laukika 
causes (e.g. women, garden etc.) remains in the hearts of the 
appreciating audience in the subtle form of latent impressions, 
the idea of vSsanS or latent impression having been already 
admitted by the philosophers. On reading a poem or witness¬ 
ing a drama, this permanent mood, remaining in the form 
of latent impression, is suggested by the depicted vibhSvas 
etc., which cease to be called laukika causes but go by the 
name of vibhavas etc. in poetry and drama, and which are 
taken in their general form without specific connexions. 
The vibhSvas, therefore, are generalised or impersonalised 
in the minds of the reader, and do not refer to particularities, 
not through the power of bhSvakatva, as supposed by Bhafta 
Nayaka, but generally through the suggestive power of sound 
and sense a'nd specifically through a skilful use of Gupa and 
AlaipkSra in poetry, and clever representation in the drama. 
In the same way, the sthSyi-bhava, which is the source of 
Rasa^, is also generalised, because the germ of it is already 

40 The sthSyin is so called because, in spite of its being transient 
like all feelings, its impression in the form of vUsanS or seunskSra is 
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existeDt in the reader's mind in the form of latent impressions ; 
and this, together with the beauty of the generalised re¬ 
presentation of the vibhSvas ete., removes all temporal and 
spatial limitations. The mood is generalised also in the 
sense that it refers not to any particular reader but to readers 
in general, so that the particular individual, while relishing 
it, does not think that it is relished by him alone, but by all 
persons of poetic sensibility. This subjective relish in the 
mind of the spectator or reader is known as Rasa in poetry 
and drama. 

To state it briefly and without any technicality, there is in 
the mind a latent impression of feelings which we once went 
through (or which we acquired from previous births), and 
this is roused when we read a poem which describes similar 
things. By universal sympathy or community of feeling we 
become part and parcel of the same feeling and imagine 
ourselves in that condition. Thus the feeling is raised to a 
state of relish, called rasa, in which lies the essence of poetic 
enjoyment. It will be noticed that these theorist presuppose 
latent impression of experience (vSsana) and univeral sym¬ 
pathy {sadharanya ar sadharamkarana). Those who have not 
experienced the feeling of love, for instance, and have there¬ 
fore no impression of experience left in them, as well as 
those who have no sense of community of human feelings, 
can never relish Rasa. The vSsanS, we are told, is natural 
{naisargiki) and may have been left in our mind through the 
sanukara of previous births, but it may also be acquired by 

more or less permanent, being called up when the Rasa is cognised. 
Cf PrabhS p. 61: antalfkara^’pravFtti-rupasya ratyider d£u~vinSSatve'pi 
sofukdrStmanS cirak&la-sthByitvSd yBvad-rasa-prailti-klUam anusaipdhd’ 
nSc ca sthSyitvam. But possibly it was originally called sthdyin because 
it constituted the permanent mood or sentiment in the composition, 
which nothing akin to it or opposed to it could overcome, but wliidi 
could only be strengthened by other bhSvas* But the sthSyin itself is 
not rasa ; it must be vyakti-vUi^ta and vibhdvSdhmelaka, and thus made 
carvaifopayogl or relishable, Govinda p. 62. The ultimate relish of 
rasa is free from the contact of the sthSyin^ as it is the vibhdvas. 
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study and experience. The writers on Poetics, therefore.' are 
merciless in their satire on dull grammarians and old 
Muniipsakas. to w|om such relish of Rasa is denied, and 
they declare unanimously that the rasika alone is capable of 
realising the rasa ; for Rasa is not an objective entity 
which can reside in the hero or the actor, but a subjective 
condition realised by the reader’s own capacity of aesthetic 
enjoyment. Thus, a degree of culture, experience and 
aesthetic instinct is demanded in the critic, the rasika or 
sakrdaya, in conformity with this subtle conception of poetry. 
As Abhinavagupta puts it. adhikari cdtra vimala^pratibhano- 
iali hrdayah, and describes such a sahrdaya (“Locana p. 11) as 
yef&m kdvydnusilanabhydsa-vasdd viiadlbhute mano mukure 
varnaniya-tanmaylbhavana-yogyata te hrdaya~saFnvSdabhajah 
sahrdayah. 

It may be pointed out here that this subtle conception of 
Rasa makes it difficult to express the notion properly in Wts* 
tern critical terminology. The word has been translated 
etymologically by the terms ‘flavour,' ‘relish.’ 'gustation.* 
'taste,* 'Geschmack* or ‘saveur*; but none of these renderings 
seems to be adequate. The simpler word 'mood*, or the 
term 'Stimmung* used by Jacobi may be the nearest approach 
to it. but the concept has hardly any analogy in European 
critical theories. Most of the terras employed have associa¬ 
tion of subtle meanings of their own, and are therefore not 
strictly applicable. For instance, the word 'taste* or 'relish* 
though literally correct, must not be understood to imply 
aesthetic judgment, 'good or bad taste,* but must be taken to 
indicate an idea similar to what we mean when we speak of 
tasting food. At the same time, this realistic description 
must not lead us to drag it down to the level of a bodilj 
pleasure ; for this artistic pleasure is given as almost equiva¬ 
lent to the philosophic bliss, known as Smnda^ being lifte 
above worldly joy. 

This peculiar condition of the mind, the rasa, is realised^ 
according to Abhinavagupta. through the characteristic lunC' 
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tion of vyanjana or suggestion inherent in word and sense. 
The idea is elaborated by later theorists who take pains 
to shew that it does not not come unc^r the province of 
Denotation (abhidha), nor of Import (iatparyS), nor of 
Indication (laksand), nor of Perception (pratyakfa) nor 
of Inference ianumdna), nor of Reminiscence {snuira^d), 
which means of knowledge are admitted by philosophers 
and grammarians. Into these technicalities which properly 
come under the discussion of the vyanjand-vrtti, we need 
not enter; but it may be noted here that Abhiiiava describes 
this abhivyakti, which is taken as synonymous with 
carvanSt as vitavighna-pratlti or realisation freed from obsta* 
cles. Jagannatha and the author of the ^Prabhd commen¬ 
tary on Kavya-pradipa describe vyakti as bhagnavaranQ cit. 
Both these terms constitute a link connecting the present 
theory with the teachings of the Vedanta. The dismissal of 
the avidyd and the elimination of kdma and karman (interest 
and activity) lead us to a point of detachment where we 
realise the intrinsic identity of self with Brahma and appre¬ 
hend the bliss or dnanda resulting from such a realisation. 
The idea of Vecantin's Mok$a, which consists of a condition, 
not to be produced but to be made manifest by the removal 
enveloping obstacles, finds an analogy in the idea of the 
manifestation of Rasa, implied in its abhivyakti, which con¬ 
sists not in the expression of anything new but in the reveal¬ 
ing of something already existing. The brahmSsvdda is 
likened to the rasdsvada because in both cases the intimate 
realisation comes after the limitations of the ego-centric 
attitude are transcended, and all separate existence is merged 
in the unity or harmony realised. This happens in the case 
of rasdsvada when the poetic sentiment, which remains in his 
heart in the form of latent impression, is made to shine forth, 
and the spectator’s mind is purged of all egoistic impulses by 
the force of the idealised or generalised creations of poetry, 
consisting of the vibhdxas etc, which are therefore termed 
vighndpasdrakas ot ttmovcts of obstacles. It is. therefore. 
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alaukikOn being unlike the taste of interested worldly happi¬ 
ness and being incompassable by the ordinary processes of 
knowledge. Its essence consists in its relish or taste, asvada, 
ccarvQixd, or rasand ; but it is a relish in which the Rasa alone/ 
apart from its constituent elements, is raised to consciousness. 
It is. therefore, described as a relish in which the contempla¬ 
tion of anything else but Rasa is lost {yigalita'vedydniara), 
or which is free from the contact of aught else perceived 
{yedydntara-spar§a-&unya), like the state of mind lost in the 
philosophic contemplation of Brahma. It is not capable of 
proof or designation and cannot be made known, because its 
perception is inseparable from its existence: or in other words, 
it is identical with the knowledge of itself. The only proof of 
its existence is its relish itself by the sahrdaya or the man of 
taste {sakala-sahrdaya-hfdaya-samvedanasdkfika) ; and the 
sahrdaya to whom alone this bliss is vouchsafed, is like the 
yogin or devotee who deserves this preference through his 
accumulated merits (punyavantah pramiijvanti yogivad rasa- 
samtatim)*^. 

This, in its general outline, is the Rasa-theory as finally 
fixed by the Dhvani school; and all later writers, from 

41 The artistic attitude is. therefore, different from the natural, and 
more akin to the philosophic. But art affords only a temporary release 
from the ills of life by enabling one to transcend his personal relations 
or practical interests, and restores equanimity of mind CviirSnii) by 
leading him away from the common world and offering him another in 
its place. This is an attitude of pure pleasure, of disinterested contem¬ 
plation (san»v/0. but not of true enlightenment which comes to the 
knower who. no longer on the empirical plane, transcends comp/e/e/y 
the sphere of pleasure as well as of pain. The attitude is variously 
termed camatkSra-nirveia (awakening of poetic charm). rasanS (relish). 
dsvSda (taste), bhoga (fruition), samSpatti (accomplishment), laya 
(fusion) and vUr&nti (repose), which terms indicate the philosophical 
colouring given to the doctrine. For the idea of camatkSra involved 
in Rasa, see S. K. De, introd. to Valaokti-Jlvita (2nd ed. 1928) p. xxxvi. 
fn 33 and below under lagannitha (ch. vii). See also V. Ra^van. 
Some CoHcepis, pp. 268-71. 
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DbaDRijaya to Jagannatha. accept, more or lets, this new 
iDterpretation and attempt to work it out is detail. Even 
Mahimabhatta, who tried to demolish the Dbvani-theoiy. 
acknowledges the importance of Rasa and declares that os 
this point there is no difference of opinion between himself** 
and the Dhvanikara, the'only difference existing with regard 
to the function par excellence which manifests the Rasa. 
Thus, an endeavour was made by the Dhvani-theorists not 
only to explain the concept of Rasa in terms of inward ex¬ 
perience. but also to absorb this idea of aesthetic delectation 
into the new theory of Dhvani, and make it applicable to 
poetry as well as to the drama; and the Rasa school, properly 
so called, began to merge from this time onwards into the 
dominant Dhvani school, to the consideration of which we 
now turn, leaving the treatment of the later development of 
the Rasa-theory to a subsequent chapter. 


42 kAvyuyStmani saAglnl (eAgini ?) nuSdi^rUpe na kaayadd Wme* 
p. 22. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DHVAMKARA AND aNANDAVARDHANA 

{The Dhvani System) 

The origin of the Dhvani school, like that of other schools 
of Poetics, is lost in obscurity ; but the first clear formulation 
of its theory of dhvani as a whole is to "be found in the 
memorial verses of the Dhvanikira. whose date is unknown 
but who could not have been very far removed from the time 
of his commentator Anandavardbana. It is possible, however, 
that the Dhvanikira himself is following a much older tradi¬ 
tion. The fact that he shows himself conversant with some 
theory of rasa, alarfikOra and rlti need not be cited to the 
credit or discredit of this conjecture ; for these systems them¬ 
selves cannot be traced back to any definite period of time, 
and there is also no conclusive evidence that the Dhvanikira 
was aware of the particular views of Bharata, Bhimaha or 
DapdiO' with whom we begin the historic period of growth 
of these systems. But the very first line of the first verse of 
the DhvanyQloka itself states that the theory that dhvani is the 
essence of poetry was traditionally maintained by earlier 
thinkers {kSvyasyStmd dhvanir iti hudhair yah samdmnttUh- 
pBrvah)- Accepting this statement of the Dhvanikira, it is 
difficult, however, to explain why the dhvani-theoty did not 
in the least, as the ram-theory did to a certain extent, 
influence such early writers on Poetics as Bhimaha. Dapdin 
or Vimana. It is easy to maintain, on the other hand, that 
the vyahjond as a function must have been evolved by the 
school which set up a theory of vyahgya artha or dhvani, as 
this function is not traceable in philosophers or philosophical 
grammarians before the time of Anandavardhana. Bhamaba*. 


1 See above cfa. ii, pp. S2f. 
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Vamana (iv. 3. 8) and other early theorists discuss or show 
themselves cognisant of such a ‘suggested sense* in general; 
but they never use the terms vyanjana, or vyangya artha or 
dhvani, as they probably would have done if it had been so 
universally known or accepted as the Dhvaoikara’s statement 
would apparently imply. But this non-recognition by other 
schools need not be taken as a serious argument, as it admits 
of several reasonable explanations- It is well known 
that the philosophers refuse to recognise the vyanfana as 
a Vyapara sui generis\ and even after it was put forward 
by the AlamkSrikas, they would explain it by another 
recognised function as anyatha-siddha ; it is not surprising, 
therefore, that orthodox grammarians or philosophers should 
entirely ignore it. The absence of any direct reference to 
dhvani in early writers on Poetics may be explained by the 
not unlikely supposition that probably the Dhvanikara him¬ 
self. who summed up and uttered the theory in a definite 
form, was contemporaneous with these writers, as we cannot 
put him much later if we are to leave sufficient margin bet* 
ween him and his commentator, as well as make room for 
intermediate scholastic activity evidenced by the recapitula* 
tion-stanzas cited by Anandavardhana in his VjttP. Even 
leaving aside this conjecture, the cases of such non-recogni* 
tion are actually explained by the Dhvanikara himself, in 
the verse we have already cited, as constituting really casea 
of Aa/f-recognition ; for he seems to indicate that these early 
writers were cognisant of dhvani, but not having understood 
its nature they naively and uncritically looked at it from 
other points of view, some comprehending it in other elements 
of poetry, some thinking it incomprehensible, and others 
Oike the poet Manoratha cited by Anandavardhana) going 
to the extreme of denying its existence altogether. One of 
the objects of the Dhvanikara in this statement was, no doubts 
to indicate that he was not putting forward something entirely 

2 See Jacobi in ZDMC, Ivi, 1902, p. 397 fn 2. and p. 398 fn 1. 

3 See vol. i. p. 108, and BSOS i, 4.1920, pp. 7-8. 
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new, and to find an authority for his procedure in the 
implied attitude (real or imaginary) of certain older writers ; 
but, apart from this, it is clear that although there is nothing 
explicit in the older writers, one can never affirm that some 
kind of ‘suggested sense* was not known to them. 

It would be extraordinary indeed that a work like Dhvani- 
kara*8 could have sprung into existence without having had 
a previous history, although such earlier forms of the theory 
as might have enabled us to trace directly its origin and 
growth were either not committed to writing <5r had disappear¬ 
ed in course of time ; for at its first appearance as we have 
it in these Karikas. we find the theory in a relatively complete 
shape, the outlines of which, definitely settled, may require 
considerable filling up but no important or substantial modifi¬ 
cation. This is probably implied by Abhinavagupta's gloss 
on the word paraifipara in Anandavardhana's explanation of 
the phrase samamnata~purvah used by the Dhvanikara with 
reference to the previous existence of the theory. Abhinava 
explains fp. 3) that the theory was stated in unbroken tradi¬ 
tion by previous thinkers without its being discussed in 
particular books (avicchinnena pravahem tair etad uktam, 
vimpi visista-pustakesu vivecanat). It is true that Nlukula 
refers (p. 21) to a theory of dhvani being newly described 
by some men of taste (jsahrdayair* nutana-tayopavarr^tasya) 
as something not comprehensible by the recognised function 
of lakfand, and dees not discuss it for its over-subtlety (e/ac 
ca vidvadbhih kusagrayd buddhyd nirupatfiyam..Myalam 

4 The word sahfdaya here cannot be taken (see vol. i, p. 105f) as a 
proper name referring to the Dhvanikara ; nor is it to be taken as a title 
of the propounder of the d'/ivani-theory. As in most of the places, it 
refers in general to the critics or men of taste who established the new 
theory, or in particular to the Dhvani kSra or Anandavardhana ; and 
there is no need to go beyond this ordinary meaning of the term in 
Alaqik&ra literature. Possibly the reference is directly to Ananda¬ 
vardhana who was a contemporary of Mukula’s father Kallata (see 
vol. i, p. 74). 
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ati-prasangena) : but he may io this passage be directly refer¬ 
ring to the Dhvanikara. who for the first time probably 
summed up in bis memorial verses the floating traditions* 
or to Anandavardhana to whom belonged the credit of fixing 
the theory into a new and complete shape. 

This conjecture about the traditional existence of the 
dhvanj-theory in some form or other even before thb 
Dhvanikara receives support from the fact that the theory 
in its essence derived its inspiration from the works of 
early grammarians and their semi-pbilosopbical speculations 
on speech. Originating as a theory of expression, the theory 
of vyanjana, no doubt, received no recognition from orthodox 
grammarians ; but not choosing to appear as an entirely novel 
theory, it sought the protection of the grammarian's authority 
by pretending that it was founded on the analogy of their an¬ 
cient sphota-theory. We have already noted^ the great in¬ 
fluence of the older science of grammar on poetics, and 
Anandavardhana himself is careful in noting that the system 
demonstrated by him is built on the system of the grammari¬ 
ans. who were the earliest theorists to apply the term dhvani 
to the spoken letter which reveals the sphota*. Abhinavagupta 
commenting on this passage, perhaps goes too far in follow¬ 
ing up. after the authority of the Vakyapadiya, all the details 
of the sp/zo/a-theory, but there is hardly any doubt that the 
writers on Poetics had this theory before them when they 

5 See vol. 1 , pp. 6-7. 

6 prathame hi viJvumso vaiyakaranalt, vyakarana'mulatvat sarva^ 
vidyanant. Te ca iiuyamancju vaine^u dhxanir iti vyaharanti. Tatkai- 
vanyais tan-matSnusdribhifi 'iunbhih kavya-taitvartha'dariibhir vBcya- 
vacaka-sammiirah iabdatma kavyam iti vyapadeiyo vyaRiakatvarsdmyid 
dhvanir ity uktafy Cpp. 47-81. .See '‘Locana on this. Cf also : path 
niicita-nirapabhramia-iabda-brahmaifam vipaicitatn matam ttirityaiva 
pravftto'ya^ dhvani-vyavahSra iti taih saha kirn, virodhdvirodhau 
dntyete (p. 1^). In this last passage, the reference is not to Vedinta. as 
some would think, but to the grammatico-philosophical theory of 
iabda-brahma. See Jacobi's note on this passage in ZDMG ivii. 1903*. 
p. 56fn 1. 
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elaborated their own system of dhvani. The sphofa* which 
has been likened to the neo-platonic logos, is often translated 
by the terms ^expression,” 'concept* or 'idea”; but none of 
these terms brings out its essential nature. Some philosophers 
propounded and the grammarians took it for granted that a 
word has intrinsically a word-prototype corresponding to it. 
The sphopa is not exactly this word-prototype, but it may be 
explained as the sound of a word as a whole, and as convey¬ 
ing a meaning apart from its component letters (vor^ias). The 
sphopa does not contain exactly the sounds of the word in the 
order peculiar to the letters, but the sounds or something 
corresponding to them are blended indistinguisbably into a 
uniform whole. When a word is pronounced, its individual 
sounds become reflected in some degree in the order of the 
sphopa in which the particular sounds are comprised ; and as 
soon as the last sound dies away, the sphofa, in which the 
idea corresponding to all these sounds is comprised, becomes 
manifest and raises to cur consciousness the idea thus asso- 
ciated. The sounds of a word as a whole, therefore, and 
apart from those of the constituent letters, reveal the sphofa. 

Taking their cue from this somewhat mystical conception, 
the Alaipkarikas developed the idea of dhvani by analogy. The 
several expressed parts of a poem, they held, reveal the unex¬ 
pressed deeper sense, which is something singular and different 
from the denotative and indicative elements both in order and 
in essence, and which is termed the dhvani (lit. 'sound*, 'echo*, 
'tone*) or vyahgya artha (suggested sense) in poetry. The 
word dhvani itself, as Anandavardhana pointed out. is some¬ 
times used by the grammarians for the word or letters which 
reveal the sphofa. Mammata*s remarks in this connexion are 
pertinent In his Vrtti on the definition given by him of 
dhvani (i. 4). he says that the dhvani is. according to the 
grammarians, that word which reveals the all-important 
sphopa, inasmuch as through it arises the knowledge of the 
word's meaning. Others, by whom he signifies the writers on 
the <fhvonl-theory in Poetica, carry this doctrine of the gram- 
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marians a step further and apply the term dhvani to the 
meaning, as well as to the word which is capable of suggest¬ 
ing a meaning superseding the one which is directly express¬ 
ed. Intrinsically the two theories have scarcely any mutual 
connexion; but what the Alaipkarikas really wanted was an 
authority for their assumption of the power of vyanfanS, 
which the great grammarians did not acknowledge, llie 
sphota-thtoty of the grammarians, however, presupposed 
something similar, for the varms of a word reveal, as it were, 
the ideal word. Hence it afforded an analogy which could at 
least boast of the authority of the Vaiyakaranas. the prathame 
vidvarnsah, and which could therefore be seized upon by the 
Alamkarikas as the foundation of their own theory of sugges¬ 
tion. It may also be pointed out that the sense of 'manifesta¬ 
tion* which exists in the vyanjam is an idea which, we have 
already noted', is not unfamiliar to Indian philosophical 
speculation. The vyanjand does not consist in the utterance 
of something new, but in the manifestation of something al¬ 
ready existing; it is. to use a familiar illustration from Indian 
philosophical systems, like the revealing of the already exist¬ 
ing jar by the lamp. Although the general concept of dhvani 
connects itself with such half-mystical currents of thought, 
Anandavardhana yet takes care to point out (pp. 232-4) that 
this dhvani is not. as often supposed, something mystical but 
it is something that can be properly defined and grasped ; 
and he has no sympathy with those schools which would 
dismiss it. as Kapiia has dismissed the sphopa from the 
philosophical realm, on the ground that it is something 
inexplicable {andkhyeya). 

Although it accepted, with some modifications, the 
grammarian's analysis of the nature and function of speech 
and based its theory of dhvani on the analogy of the 
theory of sphopa, the school really started indepen¬ 
dently with a distinct theory of expression of its 


7 See voJ. i, p. 9. 
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own. which demonstrated a function of vyanjanS and 
vyahgyartha untraceable in earlier speculative literature. 
But the influence of other schools i)f Poetics on the com¬ 
posite work on the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana cannot 
be ignored. The latter, if not the former, appears to be 
perfectly familiar with the views of Bharata, Bhamaha. Ud- 
bhata and Vamana. most of whom are cited directly by name; 
but even the Dhvanikara must have known the theories of 
the Rasa. Alaipkara and Riti schools in some form or other. 
For. the Dhvanyaloka has two professed objects in view. viz.. 
{1) the establishment of the theory of Dhvani and demon¬ 
stration that this idea cannot be comprehended by the theories 
of earlier or contemporaneous schools of Poetics, and (2) an 
examination of the existing ideas of rasa, alantkara, riti, guija 
and dosa with a view to correlate them with the idea of dhva~ 
ni, and thus by synthesis to evolve a complete and systematic 
scheme of Poetics. It succeeded so far in realising both these 
objects that not only was the concept of dhvani accepted 
inplicitly by almost all later writers, but the systems, which 
emerged after Anandavardhana and of which Mammata may 
be taken as the first and foremost representative, cannot be 
regarded strictly as constituting independent schools, nor can 
they be affiliated readily and entirely with the older Rasa, 
Alamkara or RIti schools. They constitute in substance a 
new aesthetic scheme in which the ideas of ail these schools 
are worked and harmonised into a comprehensive doctrine, 
•the outlines of this new adjustment being first clearly marked 
and the foundations firmly laid by Anandavardhana. 

Starting with a theory of expression, the Dhvani school 
concerns itself, first of all. with the grammatico-philosophical 
problem about the function of words and their meaning, or in 
other words, about the relation of a word to that which is 
expressed by it. The grammarians, logicians and the Mimam - 
sakas had already laid down that the function by which the 
primary or intrinsic msaning (mukhya or sakya artha) of a 
word is known as abhidhS, generally translated by the term 

33 
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Dcootition, which gives it its conveotioDal ligdificaace 
{saifUietita mha). Thus, the concept of the cow is given by 
the word *cow* by its power of Denotation. It has been 
de6ned as that power of a word which conveys to the under¬ 
standing the meaning attached to it by convention, without the 
intervention of any power. This convention {sariiketa) consists 
in a particular word conveying a particular meaning {asmSc 
chabdSd ayam ortho boddhavya ityakSrafy iakH-grUhaka^ 
aamayab), which is comprehended by observing what 
takes place in the world {yyavahdro). We need not concern 
ourselves with the question whether this iakti is UvarocchS 
or icchSmdtra (divine or human will); but there are several 
theories as to where this convention is to be understood, held 
respectively by the grammarians, logicians, Saugatas and 
Mlmanisakas. The writers on Poetics maintain, after the 
grammarians*, that it has reference either to genus (/drO> 
individual {dravya), quality (giipa) or action {kriyS). 

When this abkidheySrtha or the primary meaning of a 
word is incompatible, another power called laksand or Indi* 
cation (L e. transference of sense) is communicated, whereby 
another meaning connected therewith is apprehended, either 
through usage {rUdhi) or from some special motive (prayo- 
Iona). Thus, one can say *the country rejoices*, but since the 
country itself cannot rejoice, it is indicated that the people 
of the country rejoice. This power really belongs to the 
sense {artha-vyipSra), as later analysis points out. but it is 
attributed to words and is thus an dropita'Sabdavydpdru, 
That is to say (as other writers explain it) we have first iabda^ 
or the word, then its vdcyOrtha or direct denoted meaning, 
after which or in connexion with which comes the lak^Srtha 
or indicated meaning through the power or Indication. It is 
thus sMara (and not nirantara like abhidhS), having the 

8 Both Mukula and MammatB {SabdovydpHra’, p. 2) point out 
that this view of the Ahupfcirikas is based on die dictum catuttoyl 
iabdM/p provrttibt occurring in die MMbh&^ya (ed. Kidhom p. 19. 
L20). 
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vScydriha comisg in between ; for the lak^aifA it resorted to 
when the primary sense is incompatible ibSdhUa) and is so 
far artha^niftha as based on the expressed sense*. Hence 
the three essential requisites of the lakga^a are the incom¬ 
patibility (or exhaustion) of the primary sense, the connexion 
of the indicated sense with the primary sense, and the reason 
or motive (prayo/aim) for resorting to it. As the Denotation 
is dependent on worldly convention ivyavahSnka saffiketa). 
so is the Indication (as Mammafa points out) upon the special 
convention based on these three requisites; and as there can 
hardly be any indicated or transfened sense without the 
primary sense, the Indication is sometimes called the tail, 
as it were, of Denotation (abhidhS^puccfmbhBttt^, In fact, 
writers like Bhalfa Nftyaka, as we have seen'*, would include 
lakiopd under abhidh&, of which it is supposed to be an 
extension. 

The lakianH being thus of a derivative nature, its relations 
to abhidka have been summarised differently in different 
works. The NySytMBtra gives an exhaustive list of the 
rdations on account of which a word is used in a secondary 
or transferred sense for another (ii. 2. 63)f corresponding to 
the lakga^d of the Alaipkirikas ; but Mukula quotes the 
authority of Bhartfmitra" who summarises them in a verse 

9 iakya-vyavahita-lakjyih’tha^vitayatvSc ehabde iropita eva sa 
vytpBrafy, vastuto*rtha~nittha evety arthalf, tad uktam~-*silntarttrtha‘ 
nlflhab* iti, **Pradlpa, ed. N.S>P., 1912, p. 27. 

10 See above cb. iv, p. 124. 

11 AbMdhttrvftthmdtrkd p. 17. The ver$e is also quoted anony¬ 
mously in Mammata's Sabda-vySpdra p. 8, in Kdmadhenu p. 133 and in 
many other works. Abhinavagugta CLocana p. 56) dludes to it, and 
discusses these five categories.—Mukula Bhatta’s work consists of IS 
Kirlkis wim prose Vrtti. Its object is to otamine the prindirie which 
drauld relate words in their meanings. It indndes Lakyaal in 
Abhk&i, for it says thattihe functions of Abhidlii are twxdOld, direct 
and imUrect, both of which lead to the understanding of the import of 
words. Mnknla disGOSBes Abhidhi only, but Mammata on his doMo- 
vydparorparlcaya establhhet three distiact functions of words, of wfakfa 
the lad h Dhvaai* 
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into five categories, viz. sambandha (connexion), sddfiya 
(similarity), samavdya (inherence), vaiparitya (contrariety) 
and kriyd~yoga (association through action), *The fat 
Devadatta does not eat in the daytime* (pJnq devadatio divd 
na bhunkte), *the lad is a lion* {simho mdnavakbh), *the herd- 
station on the Ganges* {gangdydrn ghosah) ; 'this fool is a 
Brhaspati* (brhaspatir ayam murkhah) and ‘in a great war 
thou art a Satrughna* {mahati samare satrughnas tvam) are 
given as respective instances of the usage. We need not 
further dilate upon these niceties of analysis, nor enter into 
the elaborate classifications of lakga^a, but we may note here 
that the lakgana or transferred expression lies at the root of 
figures like metaphor and of metaphorical mode generally, 
which consist of the fancied transference of the qualities or 
action of one object to another. It has been pointed out that 
the transferred expression, resolving into the metaphorical, 
is the source of a particular beauty, because the special 
motive iprayojana) with which the poet chooses the trans¬ 
ferred expression becomes realised along with it. without 
being directly or at all expressed. When we say. for instance, 
'youth is the springtime of life*, we mean to imply at once, 
without directly expressing it, the beauty, vigour or enjoy¬ 
ments of spring-time. The prayojana or motive, though 
unexpressed, is yet apprehended. This is supposed to be one 
of the reasons, as we shall see. why we should admit, besides 
Denotation and Indication, a third function of vyanjand or 
Suggestion, by which something not expressed is revealed. 

But there is a limited class of writers who postulate 
another function, called tatparya or Purport, which leads us 
to apprehend the connexion among the meanings of the 
constituent words in the form of the import of the whole 
sentence. This function conveys the connected meaning of 
the several words and therefore differs from abhidhd and 
lak^aim which convey the meaning of a particular word, the 
tdtparySriha being manifested, not by word, but by a whole 
sentence, and therefore remaining distinct from the meanings 
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denoted or indicated by individual words The words have, 
according to this view, the power of denoting or indicating 
things and not the connexion (anvaya) among things, which 
is known not from the import of words as such, but from their 
relations of compatibility (yogyata), proximity isamnidhi) and 
expectancy {akankfo). When the logical connexion or anvaya 
is thus known, a special sense arises which is called tatparya. 
Mammata explains (ii. 1. Vrtti) the position of these Abhihita- 
nvaya-vadins. as they are called, thus^*: “When the meanings 
of the words, to be hereafter explained, are connected in 
accordance with expectancy, compatibility and proximity, 
another sense arises, called purport, which has a distinct form 
and which, though not constituting the sense of words is yet 
the sense of the sentence—this is the view of the Abhihitan- 
vaya-vadins’*. The theory of this school is rejected by 
another school of Mlmainsakas, called the Anvitabhidhana- 
vadins, who deny the necessity of postulating a special func¬ 
tion like tatparya ; for they hold that words have a power to 
denote not only things but also their purport or connexion 
along with them. To put it in another way. words do not 
express their sense generally but connectedly. In ordinary 
life, for instance, we first understand meanings from sentences, 
and words convey ideas not absolutely but relatively, i e., as 
having a connexion with one another. Mutatis mutandis, the 
theory would remind one of Berkeley’s denial of abstract 
ideas. 

The formulators of the dhvani-thtoty do not enter into 
these minute discussions but appear to recognise them 
implicitly, although most writers from the time of Mamma$a 
(who deals with these questions in his KQvya-prakdia as well 
as separately in his Sabda^vyapSra-paricaya) start with a 
preliminary analysis of word-function ; and some later works 
like Appayya*8 Vrtti^vSrttika are devoted specially to the 

12 akdAksO-yogyatihsa^nidhi-vaiild vakfyamOifa-svarSpS^S/p padar- 
thinSfn scananvaye tSiparygrtho viiefa~vapur a-paddrlho*pi vHkygrthah 
samuilasatJty abhihitSnvayarvOdinOip matam. 
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subject. All writers from ADandavardhana’s time accept 
as a rule the abhidh& and /alrfcpd. but they are not unanimous 
with regard to the tstparya as a separate function, which 
they take as included in the vyaHjanS vftti, this being the 
third and most important function established by the 
Dhvani school as the theoretical foundation of dhvani or the 
*suggested sense’ in poetry. The vyaAjand or power of 
suggestion is generally defined as that function of a word 
or its sense by which a further meaning comes into being, 
when the other functions, viz. ahhidhd and laksanS, are ex¬ 
hausted in their scope. Ideas or notions are what are conveyed 
by words through their powers of Denotation and Indication ; 
these, put together in a sentence, convey a complete thought 
through the supposed power of the sentence, styled Purport. 
Now, another power is postulated by which a deeper sense, 
the vyahgya artha, is revealed, consequent upon but distinct 
from the simple thought^*. Ail good poetry, called par ex¬ 
cellence the dhvani’kSvya^*, must have such a sense implicit 
in it. a sense which can only be realised by the vyanjand- 
yftti or power of suggestion postulated by this school. 

Now the question has been animatedly discussed as to 
whether it is necessary to postulate this separate function of 
t^yaHjana, or whether it may not be comprehended in other 
recognised functions like abhidhd or laksotyd, and in other 

13 A word (or iti wnse), in virtue of these three powers, is called 
req»ectively the expressive (vdcaka), the indicative ilakfaka) and the 
suggestive (vyod/aka) ; and the sense which arises is termed respectivdy 
an expressed (vdeya). indicated ilaktya) and suggested (vyadgyu) sense. 

14 The word dhvani (lit. *echo' or *tone*) is used almost synony¬ 
mously (cf. Hemacandra p. 26) with the word vyaAgyibrtha (suggested 
sense), and sometimes wrongly as co-extensive with vyog/ogd. which 
term properly designates theprocew manifesting iL Tba dhvaiU-kilvya 
is so^alled because the vyangyOrtha, which predominates in it over 
the vSeyOrika, is ‘echoed* par excellence in this class of poetry. VUva- 
ngtha Cp. ISi) explains the tenn etymologically thus: vOcyad adhikar 
camaMUpi vyaigyarthe dhvahyat^sminn iti vyutpattyB dhvanir name- 
uameMfyam, 
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tmtellectual processes like anumana or inference. Jayaratha 
cites (p. 9) a verse which enumerates twelve different ways in 
which the problem of Suggestion may be and perhaps was 
explained away ; but broadly speaking, we need notice, as 
Anandavardhana and his followers have done, only the 
principal attempted explanations. The first verse of the 
DhvanySloka summarises these antagonistic views into three 
groups. One sceptical school entirely denies the suggested 
sense in poetry. A second school, which is agnostic in this 
respect, holds that it is beyond the province of words ikecid 
vacam sthitam avi$aye tattvam ucus tadiyam), and can only 
be perceived by a man of reGned discernment {sahfdaya^ 
hrdaya^samvedyam, Ananda p. 10). A third school would try 
to trace it back to the recognised functions like abhidha, 
lak^ana and tdtparya, or to some such means of knowledge 
as anumana or syllogistic reasoning. These three schools 
naturally divide themselves into two distinct standpoints: 
the one absolutely denies or ignores the concept of dhvani 
and thus does away with the necessity of vyanjana ; the other 
admitting the dhvani, attempts to explain away the necessity 
of vyahjanS, as it is sufficiently accounted for by the ordinary 
recognised functions. 

Against the attack of the systems which deny the existence 
of the suggested sense, the old argument that nothing can be 
denied which is not apprehended is applied : but apart from 
such purely scholastic objections, the real grounds for pos* 
tulating the suggested sense are. the consideration, in the Grst 
place, that being a profound verity, it can positively be 
established by an examination of aesthetic fac6 as well as 
facts of experience ; and in the second place, that there are 
some elements of poetry (e. g. the Rasa) which cannot be 
satisfactorily explained as revealed by abhidhS, lakgapS. 
anumSna or similar other means. 

This brings us to the consideration of the views of those 
who accept the concept of vyahgya artha but dispense with 
the necessity of such a separate and unauthorised Vgtti as 
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vyafijana, which is regarded as included io other fuoctioaa 
of sound and sense. Some Mimainsakas hold, for instance, 
that the so-called suggested sense is conveyed by the abhi- 
dha-vrtti or the denotative power of a word. In this con¬ 
nexion, the cUrgha^vyapdra-vadins^* are said to have main¬ 
tained that as a single arrow, discharged by a strong man* 
destroys by a single movement, called velocity, the hrmour of 
the enemy, pierces through his body and takes away his- 
life, so a single word, used by a good poet, brings before 
us by a single power, called abhidha, the sense of the word, 
teaches us its logical connexion (anvaya) and makes ua 
apprehend the suggested sense. The substance of this graphic 
description appears to be that such is the more and more 
expanding function of nb/iid/id that it is not to be measured 
in the balance and confined to the single business of making 
us understand the samketita artha, but it is competent to 
express whatever sense is apprehended after a word is heard. 
But it is urged in reply that the abhidha has not the power 
to give us the perception of a matter (vus/u). an imaginative 
fact (alanikdra) or an emotional mood (rasa), because it 
ceases, in the orthodox opinion, after conveying the conven¬ 
tional (i. e. literal) sense, and the Rasa etc. are not matters 
of mere convention. Nor is the denoting, for instance, of 
component vibhdvas, which give rise to Rasa, a denota¬ 
tion of the Rasa itself ; for it is acknowledged that the Rasa 
is not realised by a mere naming thereof but partakes of the 
nature of a self-manifested joy. the development of which 
can at most be suggested. These facts cannot be satisfactorily 
explained unless we assume with the dirgha-vySpdra^vddins 
an all-comprehensive power for the abhidhd, for which there 
is hardly any authority. Moreover, if we assign such eX' 
tensive powers to Denotation, why even admit the power of 
Indication, since the sense conveyed by the latter might be 
understood from the Denotation itself ? 

15 This view is sometimes ascribed to LoUata; but see on this 
question vol. i, p. 36-7. 
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Admitting the denoted sense, therefore, strictly as that 
conveyed by convention, it cannot be said to be manifold, 
for it exhausts itself after conveying the particular conven- 
tional concept; the suggested sense, on the other hand.^ 
becomes varied in accordance with the diversity of the 
occasion, the speaker and similar other factors. The denoted 
meaning is shown to differ from the suggested (1) in point of 
form, for the suggested sense may sometimes be quite the 
opposite of the negative or positive (as the case may be) 
expressed sense. (2) in point of location, for the expressed 
sense resides in words alone, while the suggested sense may 
be found in the words, in their position, in their denoted 
meaning itself, in the afiiAes or suffixes, in the arrangement of 
letters and su forth, (3) in its effect, for the denoted sense 
brings a mere cognition, the suggested a surprise. (4) according 
to the nature of the speaker, the addressee, or the perceiver. 
The attempt to maintain that the suggested sense is conveyed 
by the tatparya or Purport, as some Naiyayikas hold, is 
similarly shown to be insufficient , for the function of the 
Purport is exhausted by simply making us apprehend the 
logical connexion of the ideas in the sentence itself and cannot, 
therefore, take us to the vyangyartha, which arises after the 
sentence is understood. 

Nor is the lakfana-vrtti sufficient to explain the subtle 
power of Suggestion. Those who maintain, however, that the 
suggested sense is no other than the lakgya or indicated sense 
are asked i*Locana p. SI) whether they consider the non- 
difference of Suggestion and Indication to mean (1) that the 
two functions are identical {tadatmya or tadrupya) > (2) that 
they consider the Indication to be the constant differentiating 
property {lakfui^a or vywartaka-dharma) of Suggestion, or 
(3) that the IndicalioD is an occasional differentiating mark 
iupalakgt^ or tafostha lak^arm) of Suggestion in special cases. 
The Dhvanikani and Anandavardhana discuss these views 
generally (pp. 50-9), but Abhinavagupta deals with them some¬ 
what elaborately. 
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* With regard to the first of these views, viz. the tSdrSpya 
or identity of dhvani and bhakti (by which term lakfa^ is 
meant), the Dhvanikara lays down that Suggestion cannot be 
identical with Indication, because both have properties 
peculiar to themselves (i. 17). Indication is based upon the 
consideration of the barring of the expressed sense, and 
consists merely in upacara {upacdra-mStram tu bhakUki, 
Aoanda p. 51). or, as Abhinavagupta expresses it. in the 
secondary application of a word (guna-vrtti). The suggested 
sense, on the other hand, though essentially distinct in 
character, does not yet cancel the expressed sense altogether. 
The later writers'* explain further that it is not a mere 
secondary application of a word through usage or special 
motive. For, if you say that in such a sentence as *a herd- 
station on the Ganges’, the supposed motive, viz. the coolness 
and purity of the site, is not suggested but indicated, then the 
notion of *the bank’, which is the real indicated sense, would 
become the primary meaning of the word 'Ganges* (for the 
motive and the secondary sense of 'bank* cannot both be 
indicated), and consequently would be cancelled, since there 
can be no Indication without the primary sense being 
cancelled. We must, therefore, acknowledge another indicated 
motive for the indication of the first motive (for there can be 
no indication without the supposition of an indicated motive), 
and a third motive again to this second indication, and so on 
ad infinitum. In fact, as already noted before, the prayojana 
or special motive is not expressed at all; if it is left un¬ 
expressed. how is it then apprehended, unless we suppose 
that it is suggested? It has also been demonstrated that 
Suggestion is based on the peculiarity of the speaker, the 
addressee and various other circumstances ; and there is a 
difference as well in location, the Indication resides in a 
word only, the Suggestion in a word, its parts, its sense and 
in the style. Mammafa adds that Suggestion cannot be said 
to be co-extensive with Indication and Denotation combined ; 

16 e.g. VMvan&tha in his SShitya-darpana pp. 247-48. 
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for it is seen to come into existence from mere letters without 
any specific Denotation. 

The second view that Indication is the laksam or the 
constant differentiating characteristic of Suggestion is shewn 
by the Dhvanikara to be vitiated by the logical fallacies of too 
wide {ativyapti) or too narrow definition {avyupti). This is 
more or less ^ scholastic objection, and is based on the 
characteristic notion of Suggestion defined by its champions ; 
for both Anandavardhana and his commentator shew that 
Indication sometimes covers( a much wider, sometimes a much 
more limited, field than Suggestion. The vyanjana, for 
instance, is not accepted when the prayojana of the Indication 
is not charming ; on the other hand, in cases of vivaksitanya* 
para^vacya dhvani, there is scope for Indication, for the 
Suggestion here is expressly based on Indication. The third 
view that Indication may be an occasional distinguishing 
mark (upalakfam) of Suggestion is not denied by the Dhvani¬ 
kara, for Suggestion may sometimes rest ultimately on 
Indication, e. g. those cases which are admitted by Dhvani- 
theorists as based on lakgana {lak^ana-mula dhvani) ; but 
this does not prove the opponent's position that Indication 
is identical with Suggestion. 

Some of the oldest and most aggressive objectors to the 
admission of the vyahjam-vrtti are the adherent of the nnu- 
md/ui-theory. whose views are refuted at some length by 
Anandavardhana himself. They are represented to us in 
later literature by Mahimabhatta in his Vyakti-viveka, a work 
which was written with the avowed object of establishing 
that the suggested sense can be arrived at by the process of 
syllogistic reasoning. Most of these controversies belong 
to the realm of scholastic speculation and are far removed 
from actual Poetics, We shall deal with Mahimubbatta's 
theory in its proper place ; it will suffice here to set forth the 
theory in its general outline as it obtained in Anandavar- 
dhana's time and notice the arguments with which it is 
sought to be disproved. 
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From Anandavardbana's repudiation (pp. 201 f) of the 
views of this school, it appears that its essential position 
consisted in establishing that the cognition of the unexpressed 
or suggested sense is nothing more than the cognition of the 
object of a logical conclusion, so that the relation of the 
suggestor and the suggested is that of the syllogistic middle 
and major terms (vyangya-pratitir Uhga-pratitir eveti lihga- 
lihgi-bhava eva tesam, vyahgya-vyahiaka-bhavo naparah 
Icaicii). One of the alleged reasons for this assumption is that 
the Dhvani school itself admits suggestivity as depending 
upon the intention of the speaker, which intention is always 
an object of logical conclusion. Anandavardhana. however, 
demonstrates that this does not affect the general position 
of his school. He shews that words have two different aspects, 
the one inferable {anumeya) and the other communicable 
(pratipadya). The first, consisting of intention ivivakfd), 
may either be the wish to utter a sound or the wish to express 
an idea by a word ; the former, being a common characteristic 
of all animals, does not come within the sphere of speech. The 
communicable is something different from this, and consists 
of the idea itself which forms the object of the speaker’s need 
of communication {pratipddyas tu prayoktur artha-prati- 
padana-samlhd-visaylkriahy, It may be either expressed 
(vocya) or suggested {vyangya) ; for the speaker sometimes 
wishes to communicate the idea directly by its Denotation, 
or sometimes he wishes to do so in such a way that it is not 
conveyed directly in words. This last-named inner * content. 
Anandavardhana maintains, cannot be recognised in the form 
of a syllogistic conclusion, but can be by some other artihcial 
or natural relation ; for words, in the form of a logical 
middle term, can convey that an unexpressed idea is the 
object of intention, but cannot convey the unexpressed idea 
itself {vivaksa-vi^ayatvatfi hi tasyarthasya iabdair Uhgataya 
prafiyate, m tu svarupemt). If the contrary is maintained, 
then, as every idea could be logically established, there would 
be no dispute about the correctness or falsity of an idea, any 
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flDore than about any other conclusion from a logical syllogism 
iyadi hi lihgatay& iabdanaifi vyavaharah syaU tac-chabd&rthe 
samyah-mithyStvadi-vivadS na pravarteran). It is only when 
the unexpressed takes the form of the intention of the speaker 
that it may be a matter of ordinary inference ; but the inner 
content of the idea itself, when unexpressed, can be com¬ 
municated only by the supposition of another power like 
Suggestion ; for the natural mode of direct expression, as well 
ns inference, is out of the question. 

With the establishment, against such hostile views, of the 
suggested sense and the function of Suggestion in poetry, which 
is variously termed vyanjand trevealing), dhvanana (echoing). 
gamana (implication) or pratyayana (acquainting), we are 
introduced to the special doctrine of the system. The un¬ 
expressed or the suggested sense {vyahgya anhd), to which 
the name dhvani is appled when it is predominant, is definitely 
posed as the 'soul* or essence of poetry'', and poetry is classi¬ 
fied into three kinds in relation to the suggested sense. The best 
kind, specifically called dhvani’kdvya, is supposed to be that 
in which the suggested sense predominates and supersedes the 
expressed. It is thus defined by the Dhvanikara (i. 13): 

17 But the verse i. 2, in which this view is set forth appears, when 
literally taken, to state that “the sense which is praised by men of taste 
and which has been established as the soul of poesy, has two subdivi¬ 
sions, viz. vScya or the expressed, and praiiyamana or the suggested", 
implying thereby that the art ha itself is the ‘soul* or essence of poetry 
and that it includes the vacya as well, as one of its varieties. The 
IHivanikfirai therefoi^, apparently declares that the expressed sense is 
also the essence of poetry, although this, as Visvanatha objects, is 
opposed to his own statement in the first line of his work, which speaks 
of the suggested sense alone as the essence of poetry in accordance with 
the tradition of ancient thinkers. Abhinavagupta tries to reroncile these 
two apparently conflicting dicta by supposing that the real onject of 
the Dhvanikfira in L 2 is to distinguish between the rdrya and the 
praftyarnSna sense, and not to establish both as the *soul* of poetry. 
The objection is really over-ftutidious ; for it can be easily shown that 
in the elabontion of the theory, the suggested sense alone Is throughout 
^ >k c n as the Arman. 
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“The learned call that particular kind of poetry dhvam in 
which the (expressed) word and sense, subordinating them¬ 
selves, manifest that (other suggested) sense"^*. This is par 
excellence Suggestive Poetry, and therefore pointedly called 
dhvam^*. The second class of poetry, in which the suggested 
sense is not predominant but subordinate, is called gunihhnta^ 
vyongya kavya or Poetry of Subordinated Suggestion’". This 
Subordination consists in the suggested sense being either of 
equal or inferior prominence. It has been classified elaborate¬ 
ly. if not logically, on the hint furnished by the Dhvanyaloka 
itself, into eight varieties, according as the suggested sense is 
(1) ancillary. (2) hinted by tone or gesture. (3) subservient to 
the completion of the expressed sense. (4) of doubtful promi¬ 
nence. (5) of equal prominence. (6) obscure. (7) unconcealed, 
or (8) not charming. That poetry, which is without any 
suggested element, is reckoned as the third and lowest kind, 
being merely ‘pictorial in word’ or ‘pictorial in scn.se’. and is 
called citra or Pictorial Poetry’^ In it could be included all 
verse which, on account of sound or magnificence of pictorial 
representation, or some such mechanical means, flatter the 
ear and is considered worthy of admiration. Under it also 
comes the whole body of expressed poetic figures {alamkdra- 
nibandho yah sa citra~vifa\o matah, cited p. 221), which, 
containing no suggestive element, appeal by their turns of 

18 yatrarthah iabdo ta tarn art ham upasarjanlkrta-svanhau/ 
vyanktafy, kSvya-visesatf sa dhvanir iti sunbhih kaihitahf 1. Here rum 
artham refers to arilia defined in one of the pravious verses, e.g. in i. 4. 

19 For the etymology of the word, see above footnote no. 14, 

20 Dhvanyaloka, lu. 35. 

21 Anandavardhana describes citra-kaxya thus : rasa-bhavadi- 
tatparya-rahitam vyangyartha-vise^a-prakaiuna-Sakti-iunyam, ca kSvyarji 
lievala“vdcya-vacaka'vaicitrya-matrSirayeitupanibaddham Slekfiya-pra- 

khyam yad avabhasate lat citram (p. 220). Abhinavagupta derives the 
word in different ways : vismayakrd-\jttddi-vaScit.„kSvySnuk&ritvad va 
citrantt Olekhya’mStratvdd vu, kaid-niatratvad va (p. 34). In deference 
to Anandavardhana, Mammata speaks of citra as the third lowest 
kind of poetry; but VijvanStha altogether rejects its claim as poetry. 
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expression alone {vaicitrya} and which are characterised by 
Anandavardhana as mere vag-vikalpa. Anandavardhana 
makes it clear that the cUra-kavya is not really fit to be called 
poetry, it is an imitation or copy thereof {kavyanukarah); 
for. strictly speaking, there can be no poetry in which there 
is no suggestion. It is admitted by him, however, to the 
category of poetry, because the poets, who are unfettered in 
their mode of expression, have, as a matter of fact, been 
found producing poetry of this kind, in which there is no 
intention of developing a suggested sense, but which is wholly 
taken up with the object o£ bringing about a stfikingness of 
sound and sense. 

These three types of poetry are then elaborated and 
classified with somewhat minute and subtle ingenuity. In 
this treatment, we find the characteristic passion for reducing 
everything to a formula and the scholastic delight in indulging 
in fastidious refinements ; but at the same time there is a 
sincere effort to do justice to all the aesthetic facts, so far as 
they have been recognised, and to unify the various currents 
of ideas obtaining in different schools by synthesising them 
with the central principle of suggestion in poetry. We see 
throughout the speculations of this school an anxiety to 
protect itself from the reproach of being too theoretical, of 
ignoring or doing violence to facts ; and this anxiety made the 
theorists evolve a scheme which should not overlook the 
inherited stock of notions but find a place for them in a 
comprehensive system. We need not take the Dhvani-theory 
here in all its minute details, and go through the five thousand, 
three hundred and fifty-five subdivisions’^ of suggestive 
poetry, the object of which was possibly to mark out not 

22 Vi&vanitba gives this number. Vidyanatha in his Prataparudrlya 
gives 1326 as the number of Suddha varieties of Dhvani, which with 
Miira varieties mentioned by him, comes up to a total of 530^. Abhi* 
navagugta works out the possible number as 7420, and indicates that 
this number will increase infinitely if infinite varieties of Alaipkgra are 
tekea into account. 
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distinct classes, but distinct properties or circumstances. But 
we shall attempt to trace here briefly the effort made by this 
school to dispose of the already accumulated matter of 
Poetics, represented by the notions of rasa, nti, gwfa, data 
and alaipkara, into the dhvaiu-system itself, by means of 
different arrangements or classification, of the idea of 
suggestion. 

The true poetry, the dhvani kSvya, is divided into two 
broad classes, viz., avivakfita-vOcya and vivaktitanyapara- 
vSeya, which two designations, clumsy as they are*’, respec¬ 
tively indicate their nature. In the first case, the expressed 
sense is not meant; in the second case, it is certainly meant 
but ultimately amounts to something else, viz., the un¬ 
expressed, The first is obviously based on laksana ot 
Indication, which the poet employs with the conscious purpose 
of bringing the unexpressed into comprehension; and the 
question involved is about words and expressions which are 
taken not in a literal but in a transferred sense. This poetic 
transference, as we have already noted before, is at the root 
of metaphorical expression generally, the importance of which 
both the Alaipkara and Riti schools amply recognised and 
industriously examined, and which Dapcjin specifically 
included in the sam&dhi^gutya, and V&mana treated under the 
special figure vakrokii. As such, therefore, it could not be 
very well ignored, and by including it. as the Dhvani-theorists 
did, in one of the principal divisions of good poetry, they 
rightly assigned to it a prominent place in the new system. 

The second division of suggestive poetry, the vivaktii3ny» 
para-vdcya, in which the expressed is meant but is made to 
resolve itself into the unexpressed, is obviously based on 
abhidhS or Denotation, and' embraces the more important 
matter of Rasa, which has already been worked out by the 

23 MBbimabhatta criticbes both these terms, bedding that the finrmer 
is nothing more than a case of bhakti or laksa^, and the latter contains 
an inherent contradi^on (i.e., if a thing is vivaksUa or pradMna, it 
canaot be 
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Rasa school in the sphere of the drama. Two possible cases 
of'this division are enumerated, viz. (1) that in which the 
suggested is of imperceptible process {asarnlaksya-krama), i.e.. 
where the expressed denotation brings the suggested sense 
imperceptibly into consciousness, and (2) that in which the 
suggested is of perceptible process {samlaksya-krama). Under 
the first group comes the suggestion of rasa and bhava, for 
it is made clear that these emotional states can be suggested 
only in this way. Under the second group are included 
the suggestions of matter (vastu) and of figure {alamkara) 
by matter and figure in turns, based respectively on the power 
of word, or its sense, or both. Thus, the unexpressed, which 
is raised to comprehension by the suggestive power of a word, 
or its sense or both, can be an unexpressed fact or matter, 
an unexpressed imaginative mood which may be put into the 
shape of a poetic figure ; but in most cases—and these cases 
are of primary importance in poetry—it is an unexpressed 
emotional mood {rasa) or feeling (h^dva). which is directly 
inexpressible, but which can only be suggested by an 
expressive word or its sense. We have already seen^* that 
the poet can at best directly express the three factors 
which bring about the Rasa. viz., the vibhava, the anubhdva, 
and the vyabhicari-bhdva, but not the Rasa itself as a mood 
which is inexpressible in its nature. At the most, we can 
give a name to it. e.g. we can call it love, sorrow or anger, 
but the mere naming of the Rasa in poetry is not capable of 
awakening the mood itself in the reader which consists of a 
self-manifested state of the mind. Therefore, with the 
denotation or description of these factors, the poet can only 
suggest the Rasa ; in other words, he can call up a reflection 
of the mood which the reader realises as a particular condi¬ 
tion of his own mind'^. The expressed factors, the vibhavas 

24 See above ch. iv, p. 130. 

25 Abhinava explains (see above di. iv. p. 132f) that the reader 
realises the feeling depicted because the artistic creations are generalised, 
and in thb generalised form the reader realises them as bis own. through 

34 
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etc^ are thus the suggestor or vyanjaka of the Rasa, which 
is the suggested or vyangya. The suggested, no doubt, depends 
for its manifestation on the expressed {vacyQrthapeksa), which 
consists of a denotation of the factors which suggest it, 
but it is in no way produced from it as an effect and 
differs entirely in essence. This suggestion is said to be 
*of an imperceptible process*, because the perception of the 
suggested Rasa by means of the various factors necessarily 
involves a process, but from its quickness the process is not 
perceived, like the process, as one writer graphically puts it. 
of the apparently simultaneous piercing of a hundred lotus- 
leaves placed one upon another. At the moment of relishing 
a poetic mood or feeling we are so absorbed in it that we do 
not perceive the process which suggests it. and this subtle 
suggestion may fittingly be described as one of 'imperceptible 
process'. 

By the side of the dhvani-kavya, the true poetry, in which 
the suggested sense is predominant, we have poetry of second- 
rate excellence, designated gutubhiita-vyahgya kavya, in which 
the unexpressed plays a subordinate part, in so far as it 
serves to emphasise or embellish the expressed. Here was 
an opportunity of including some of the results of earlier 
investigations of the Alamkara and Riti schools, which 
indirectly recognised a suggested sense but comprehended it, 
consciously or unconsciously, in some expressed poetic figures. 
Thus, in samasokti was admitted the apprehension of a 
suggested matteri in dlpaka of another suggested figure, in 
rasavat of suggested Rasa. But in all these cases the express¬ 
ed sense is meant to predominate and constitute the charm of 
the particular figure, the suggested sense being there only to 
emphasise or embellish it. Thus, in the much discussed figure 
rasavat, which was recognised by old Poetics and which helped 
to smuggle in. as it were, the idea of Rasa into their systems. 

a certain community of human feelings, and because the germs of the 
already remain in a latent form in his mind. 
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the moods and feelings were supposed to have been roused 
not for their own sake, but only to embellish the expressed 
thought. But this was not doing full justice to the fundamental 
significance of Rasa, and the point was bound to be re¬ 
examined. The Dhvani-lhecrists did not reject but justified 
this kind of poetry, in which the Rasa is suggested not direct¬ 
ly but secondarily, and included it in their second class of 
poetry. The other important case of this kind, known to 
earlier writers, in which something remains unexpressed but 
is understood, occurs in very many poetic figures which 
depend for their charm upon another analogous figure in¬ 
volved in themselves. Thus, Vamana thought that the upama 
or comparison was involved in all figures, and Bhamaha 
stated (in which Dandin substantially concurred) that all 
figures, in order to be charming, presupposed an atiiayokti, 
which he took as being involved necessarily in what he calls 
vakrokti (in the sense of a poetic figure). Udbhata assigned 
an apparently similar function to ilega involved in some 
figures. Since the upamS, atisayokti and are them¬ 

selves independent figures, they can be involved in other 
figures as - something unexpressed or suggested by the latter. 
But as the expressed figure is here in each case prominent, and 
the unexpressed merely helps to bring out its charm, these 
cases, in the opinion of the Dhvani-theorists, may also be 
fittingly relegated to this second class of poetry. In the third 
class are included those cases where there is no borrowed 
charm of a suggested sense at all, and where the appeal consists 
in some striking mode of direct expression, as in those figures 
of speech, for example, which delight us by their turns of 
expression alone. 

Thus, the suggested sense, or the unexpressed, has three 
different aspects ; it may either be (1) a matter or an idea 
{vastu-dhvani}, (2) a poetic figure {alaijikara-dhyani), or (3) a 

26 Udbhata, however, is said to have held that when the ileya is 
involved in another figure, it predominates and diqiels the apprehension 
of die figure itself. 
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mood or feeling {rasa-dhvani). The first occurs when a 
distinct subject or thought (a matter of fact) is suggested ; the 
second, where the suggested sense constitutes something 
imaginative (not a matter of fact) which, if expressed in so 
many words, would assume the form of a poetic figure ; and 
the last, where a mood or feeling, which is directly inexpres* 
sible but which can be suggested, is the principal element. 
The Dhvani-theory, therefore, comprehends three kinds of 
poetry which deal with the communication of a fact (or a 
thought), or of an imaginative, or of an emotional mood. 
Abhinavagupta points out^' that this doctrine is not expressly 
taught in the Karikas. but is clear from Anandavardhana's 
treatment in his VrttP^. 

It appears, however, that both the Dhvanikara and 
Aoandavardhana put a special stress upon rasa-dhvani ; and 
in spite of the fact that the citra-kdvya or the lowest class of 
poetry is entirely devoid of it. it seems to afford the most 
weighty criterion by which a poem is to be judged. In a 
complete scheme, no doubt, the alamkara-dhvani and vastu- 
dhvanU tacitly recognised by older writers and practised by 
the -poets, must also be justified ; but the central question, 
which is carefully examined, is as to how a composition 
should help the Rasa to expression, for it is repeatedly laid 
down that neither the qlamkdra nor mere narrative (p. 148) 
but the suggestion of rasa should be the guiding principle of 
the poet in his composition of word and sense^*. In other 
words, the rasa appears to be the centre of gravity towards 

27 yas tu vyilcafle—*vyaAgyanibn vastavlalnkSra•rasSHa§f^ mukkensT 
iti, sa evaip pra^tovyah—etat lavat tri’bhedaivarjt na karik&k&reifa 
krtam, vrttikarepa tu darSitam, Locana p. 123. 

28 e. g. sa hy ortho vacyarsamarthyaksiptMfi vastwmStram aiaipkSra 
rasddayaS cety aneka^prakSra-prabheda-prabkinno darSayi^yate , p. 15. 

29 ayam ova hi mahSkaver mukhyo vydparo yad rasadin eva 
mukkyatayit kavySrthikrtya tad-vaktyanugut^atvena &abd&nam arthanaip 
€opanibandhanam, p. 181; paripakavatSup, kavinom rasSdi-tatparytt- 
virahe vydpSra eva na Sobhate, p. 221. 
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which everything else in a poem—rltj. guiia, do^a and 
aloifiiidra—should move ; and stress coming to be laid on 
emotion in poetry, the suggestion of Rasa came to prevail 
over other kinds of suggestion. No doubt, it is laid down in 
ii. 7 that the unexpressed, apparently in all its three forms, is 
the artgin or the principal clement, and the Gunas and 
Alaipkaras are to be esteemed in so far as they rest upon it. 
But this all-important ahgin is explained by Anandavardhana 
practically with special reference to Rasa {rasadhlak^anamY^ 
and the Dhvanikara himself elesewbere discusses the merits 
of diction and the adjustment of words, letters and sentences 
with regard to their capacity of awakening the Rasa, a theme 
from which a theory of aucitya or propriety was evolved. 
Again, the Dhvanikara lays down that the gumbhuta-vyahgya 
class of poetry can become true poetry, {dhvani-kavyd) from 
the consideration of its tendency, if any, of developing a Rasa 
(iii. 41). In several places, Anandavardhana is so much 
carried away oy his enthusiasm for Rasa that he goes almost 
near stating expressly that the Rasa is in fact the essence of 
poetry, as it is of the drama^'. 

This borrowing from the Rasa-system-^for the idea of 
Rasa, as Anandavardhana himself says, was already well 
established in the drama by Bharata and others—fills the 
outlines of the Dhvani-theory with a fundamentally important 
aesthetic content, which was not yet fully recognised in the 
poetic art as it had been in the dramatic. And. in this sense, 
the Dhvani-theory has been characterised as an extension of 
the Rasa-theory. But in reality it was not an extension so 
much as a rearrangement; for the Dhvani-theorists accept 

30 Ihe tenn rasSdi should be interpreted to mean the rasa. bhSva 
etc. ai the angin ; but the word gdi might in every case be taken to 
iraNy strictly the other two khuto of yyahgya ariAa, viz. vastu and 
aiiupkttn, vAldi would be as much of an oAgin aa the rasa, aldtough 
such an interpretation is donbtful from the context. 

31 rasadUyo hi dvayw opi royob i^kitvya-nityayob) pvabhUtUlft 
p. 182. See also the citaticns in fin 29 above. 
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the Rasa (despite the emphasis they put upon it) as only 
one of the aspects of the unexpressed in poetry. Neither the 
Dhvanikara nor Anandavardhana could, at' least from the 
standpoint of theoretic consistency, explicitly make the sug¬ 
gestion of Rasa the exclusive end of poetry, inasmuch as the 
unexpressed may in some cases be a matter or an imaginative 
mood, although it can be shewn that their views practically 
tend to such a proposition and probably inspire later theorists 
to work out the thesis that the Rasa alone is the essence of 
poetry. The essentiality thus implicitly, if not explicitly, 
ascribed to Rasa by the formulators of the Dhvani-theory. 
is. however, expressed more definitely by Abhinavagupta, 
who appears to have attached little weight to mere theoreti¬ 
cal considerations. The point will be dealt with later; it 
will suffice here to indicate that Abhinavagupta in many 
places expresses himself unambiguously that the Rasa is in 
fact the essence of poetry ; and, admitting that the unex¬ 
pressed may also take the form of Vastu or Alainkara, 
he thinks that these two forms of suggestion terminate ul¬ 
timately in the suggestion of Rasa’^. We shall see that this 
opinion probably inspired the somewhat extreme theory of 
Visvanatha that the Rasa alone constitutes the essence of 
poetry ; but the considerations, which had wisely restrained 
the authors of the Dhvanyalaka from expiessing it in clear 
terms, could not, as Jagannatha’s criticism of Vi^vanatha’s 
view shews, be easily put out of the way, and recognition 
was refused to any further development of the theory out of 
itself. 

The Dhvanikara's idea was probably to make his con¬ 
ception of poetry wide enough to cover those varieties of 


32 rasa eva vasiuta atmS, vastvalamk3ra-dhvani tu sarvatha rasartt 
prati paryavasyete, p. 27. An almost similar view is expressed in his 
comment on the word ucita in Anandavardhana's exposition of the 
DhvanikSra’s remark on the essence of poetry: ucita-iabdena rasa- 
vitayam eva aucityant, bhavanti darSayan rasa-dhvaner jivitatvarp 
sucayati, p. 13. 
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poetry which develop no Rana. or, which develop it im¬ 
perfectly, although his real leaning to Rasa possibly betrayed 
itself in a different end, from which theorists like Vifvanatha 
drew the inevitable logical conclusion. Nevertheless, we 
have here an honest attempt to do justice to facts ; not only 
to set forth what poetry ought to be but to establish the 
actual facts of poetry as they appeared to these theorists. 
They could not ignore the fact that the matter {vastu) or the 
imagination ialamkara) played an important part in some 
kinds of poetry, although they were alive to the consideration 
that the emotion {rasa) was in most cases the important 
criterion. This attitude towards empirical analysis is also 
exemplified by the anxiety which made them never spare 
themselves the trouble of going so far as to classify the cases 
of the unexpressed into more than five thousand different 
aspects, taking into consideration all conceivable facts and 
circumstances, which can be made out by a careful analysis 
of the forms of poetic speech. This fidelity to facts did not 
also allow them to ignore the aesthetic ideas of earlier spe-^ 
culation ; for though these were found insufiScient for explain¬ 
ing the whole problem, the concepts of rasa, riti, guna, dofa 
and alarfikdra had to be examined and their place properly 
defined in the new system before it could be established as 
a complete scheme. One of the triumphs of this school was, 
no doubt, the admission of the old idea of Rasa to its full 
importance in the art of poetry, as in the cognate art of the 
drama ; but the school did not forget at the same tir..e to 
harmonise the other important elements into its comprehen¬ 
sive theory. 

The justification of the Riti is shown to consist in its 
relation to the suggestion of Rasa, and it is recognised in so 
far as it serves as a means to that end. The Dhvani-theorists. 
however, dispense with the somewhat useless classification 
of the varieties of Riti (iii. 52, Vfiti)**, the nature of which 

33 The numbering of this verse is wrong in the printed text: it 
should have been iii 47. It is correctly given in tbe'Ath ed. (1935). 
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if not discussed by Anandavardhana. but which. Abhinava 
points out, is explained by the position assigned to the Gunas 
(rlter hi gunefveva prayavasSyitaf^, The function of the 
Quoas is justified only by their part in the development of the 
Rasa in the theme ; and from this standpoint, as we shall see 
presently, their minute classification is needless. Anandavar¬ 
dhana admitting only three GOnas corresponding roughly 

34 Abhinava saya (p.231): yaJ Sha—‘viie^o gunStmH’ (VSmanai. 
2. 3) ca rasa-parvavasayina evcti hy uktam prag guna’iurupanc 

^Snlgdra eva madhurah’ {Dhva. ii. 8, p. 79) ity atreti. VSmana has laid 
down that the riti is nothing more than a particular arrangement of 
words (viHfta^pada-racana) and that the essence of this particularity of 
arrangement consists in the gunas. The nature and scope of the gunas, 
therefore, determine those of the riti. Now the Dhvanikara has pointed 
out in ii. 8f how the three Gunas, viz. madhurya (in ipigiira), ojas (in 
raudra) and prasSda (in all the rosos) contribute to the development of 
the Rasas; and his remarks regarding the Gupas apply to the Riti, 
which need not be taken separately. Roughly speaking, his three Gupas 
correspond, therefore, to the three RItis of VSmana. Anandavardhana 
speaks of the Gupai as having samghatana-dharmatva (p. 5), but this is 
probably only giving an exposition of the view of Udbhata who, accord* ‘ 
ing to Abhinavagupta (p. 134), had held that the Gupas are sarpghatanS- 
dharmdfi He might mean, as Mammata does, that particular combina¬ 
tions of letters or compounding of words produce particular Rasas 
(see ii. 8£)< No doubt, in iii. Sf, both the Dhvanik&ra and Ananda- 
vardhana speak of sarpghatanS in connexion with the Gupas ; but they 
define saifighafanB as depending on the length or shortness of compounds 
(which would correspond to the definition of Riti given by Rudrata). 
The appropriateness of the sayighatana depends on the ultimate object 
of manifesting the Rasa, as well as on the speaker and the theme. The 
question, therefore, resolves itself into a theory of suitability or 
propriety (aucitya) with regard to the disposition of words, letters and 
sentences, having a special reference to the Rasa (rasa-niyama), as well 
as to the theme in hand (vHrya- or vifoya-niyama) and to the temper 
and character of the speaker (vakrr-n/yama). Anandavardhana expressly 
lays down (p. 135) that the Gupas are not equivalent to sarnghafana 
(nagunalf sarpghatana-svarupBh), nor do they depend on samgfiafpna 
(na ca samghaianaSrayd gunah) ; on the other band, the samghafanS 
depends on the Gunas. See S. K. De, Some Problems, pp. 91-94. 
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to the three Ritis of Vamana^^. The relation of the Gunas 
to the Rasa is further made clear by drawing a sharp line of 
distinction between them and the Alamkaras. which also 
serve to embellish poetic expression. Expanding the dictum 
of Anandavardhana in his Vrtti on ii. 7. the later writers 
explain that the Gunas are the inseparable attributes of the 
Rasa^' without which they cannot exist, and are defined in 
terms of their having rasa-dharmatva, rasavyabhicari-sthititva 
and rasopakdrakatva. If we sometimes speak of them as 
belonging to a word and its sense, it is said in a secondary or 
figurative way (upaedra), and the old distinction between 
sabda-gima and artha-guna must be regarded in this light. 
The Alamkaras, on the other hand, belong essentially to 
sabda and artha, and through these means indirectly embellish 
the Rasa. Mammata describes their nature thus; ‘Toetic 
figures, like alliteration, simile and the rest, are those 
which sometimes help the existing {rasa\ through the parts 
or members (i.e. sabda and artha), just as a necklace and the 
like (do to the human soul)*’“^ The Vrtti explains**: “Poetic 
figures are those which help the principal existing rasa, 
through the excellence of the parts, consisting of the expressor 

35 A similar function is assigned to the vrftis recognised by 
Udbhata. See p. 142, and also Abhinava's remarks on pp. 5*6. 

36 Anandavardhana says (ii. 7 Vrtti): “The j’unar depend on that 
sense which is the principal existing content (niig/n) in the form of 
rasa etc. Those, again, which rest upon ^be parts or members (anga), 
namely the expressed word and sense, are considered to be alamkaras. 
The former may be compared to qualities like bravery, .ind the latter 
to ornaments like bracelet”. Mammata uses the term acala-sthiti 
(interpreted by Govinda as aprthak-sihiti) to indicate the relation of 
Gupa to Rasa. 

37 upakurvanfi tarn, santamye’hga-dvarena jatucitjharadivadalarn- 
kSrSs te'nuprUsopamadayahj / 

38 ye vdcya-v&caka-lak^andhgUtisaya-mukhena muUiyarn rasarn 
sambhavinam upakurvanti te kan(hSJyan,ganam lakarsddhdna-dvarena 
SarJritfo’py upakSraka hSrSdaya ivalarnkarSh. Yatra nSsti raso tatrokti-' 
vaicitrya-mBtra^paryavas&yinafy, kvacit tu santam apt nopakurvanti. 
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(word) and the expressed (sense), jast as a necklace and die 
like add to the excellence of the soul through the adornment 
of a part of the body like the neck. Where there is no rasa, 
these end in mere strikiogness of expression {vaicitrya) ; and 
sometimes when the rasa is existing, they do not help it**. 
The Alamkaras, therefore, have only an indirect relation 'to 
the Rasa through their capacity of embellishing the expKSsed 
iabda and artha, and add to its excellence only secondarily. 
They can exist without the Rasa in the form of mere striking¬ 
ness of expression (ukti’vaicitrya) : and even when the Rasa 
is present, the poetic figures are not invariably nficessaiy**. 
As to how the Alainkara may sometimes help the Rasa, the 
question is discussed by the Dhvanikara in ii. 19-20, and four 
possible circumstances are said to occur (1) when the poet, not 
dealing with it as the main point, intends its subordination 
to the main theme, e.g. the Rasa (tatparatvena, nahgitvena), 
(2) when he accepts or rejects it as suiting the occasion 
{kale graha-tyagayoh), (3) when he does not want to carry it 
out effectively to the end (nati-nirvShe), and (4) when 
accomplished effectively, it is still made subservient {nirvShe*^ 
pyahgatveY^, 

The comparatively subsidiary position thus assigned to the 
Alamkara^* must not, however, be taken to indicate any 

39 This is explained by the following commentary: gu^S rosairi 
vinS nSvatifthante : gunS rasam avaiyam upakurvanti ala^g^kBris 
tvavaiyam nopakurvanti ; gunS rasa-dharmS atab sSk^Od rase tisthanti, 
alatpkSrSs tu na rase sdkfdt Hsthanti him tu tvaUga-dvdre^a. 

40' CfHemacandra p. 17. 

41 In Mammata’s much criticised definition of poetry, therefore, 
the Alaipk&ra is taken as an accident, not as an essential; and though 
technically the phrase analamkril punab kvSpi is open to the objectiona 
brought forward by Vi^vanStha and JagannStha, the views of the latter 
on the point under discussion does not differ substantially from those of 
Mammata. In Mammata’s definition there is no direct mention of 
vakyOrthlbhata rasa or of the vyaAgya sense other than the Rasa (whidi 
are there by implication), but the Guuas and Do^ are expressly men- 
tioned. The explanation of these peculiarities of the definition nrasl 
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tendency to minimise its importance, for Anandavardhana 
bimself admits that poetry depends on it for its operation 
Ikavya-yfites tadairaySt). But the Alaipkira is accepted only 
in connexion with the ahgin or the principal element in 
poetry, which in most cases takes the form of Rasa; and 
Alanakaras. other than such, which are devoid of or 
unconnected with the suggestion of Rasa and therefore un- 
poetic, are in Anandavardhana’s opinion, mere vag-vikalpas, 
and should be included in the citra-kSvya, which is no poetry 
but an imitation thereof. The authors of the Dhvanydloka 
ignored these because their system had no place for them ; 
but the poet may sometimes intend not to awaken Rasa or 
anything else unexpressed, but to produce mere strikingness 
of expression in the form of a poetic figure. Such cases, 
therefore, should be acknowledged and analysed. We shall 
see that followers of the Dhvani'System like Ruyyaka realised 
this deficiency in the treatment of the Dhvanikara and tried 
to supply it by admitting the significance of such figures for 
poetry and analysing their content after the indication given 
by Kuntaka. 

The view indicated above regarding the nature of the 
Gunas necessarily dispenses with their endless multiplication 
and differentiation. Mammapi and his followers, accepting 
the standpoint of the Dhvanydloka in this respect, admit only 
three Gunas, viz., mddhurya (sweetness), o}as (energy) and 
prasada (lucidity), out of the ten recognised since Bharata*s 
time. They shew elaborately that these ten are either 
included in the three mentioned above, or else constitute mere 
absence of defects, while some of them are even positive 
defects. In fact, these three Gu^as are defined broadly 
enough to include most of the ten Gupas of Bharata. Dap^in 
and Vamana. Thus, the mddhurya, found chiefly in the 
Erotic, the Pathetic and the Quietistic moods, is described 

be sought in the historical development of these ideas in the earlier 
sdiools, and not in any attempt to invent an original definition. See 
below cfa. vij. 
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generally as that excellence which brings delight (ShlSda) 
to the mind and makes it melt, as it were {druti-karana ); 
the ojas* arising in the Heroic, the Furious and the Disgustful 
moods, is that property by which the mind is brilliantly 
expanded (vistara-kdrana) ; while the prasada, found in all 
poetic moods, causes them to pervade the mind {yydpti* 
kdram)y like lire pervading dry fuel, or water pervading 
a pure piece of cloth. As they are related to the main poetic 
mood Rasa in the composition and made suitable to its 
particular kind, the classification, as given here, naturally 
proceeds on a psychological basis having reference to their 
influence on the reader’s mind (so as to lead up to the 
particular mood), and supersedes the old dillerentiation resting 
on an adjustment of sound and sense. It will be also seen 
from the somewhat comprehensive definitions of the three 
Gunas that the ilesa, sunklJ/i/and of older writers 

may be included in ojas, and the artha-vyakti in prascida ; 
while saukumaiya ai d kdnti are essentially the opposites of 
the defects of harshness (pdni^ya) and vulgarity (grd/ 713 a/va) 
respectively, and samatd or uniformity of diction may 
sometimes be a positive defect. 

Consistently with this view of the Gunas, the Do$as or 
defects of a composition are recognised in so far as they are 
the repressors of the Rasa, as well as of the expressed sense. 
The Do$as, therefore, convey a positive significance, like the 
Gunas, in relation to the Rasa, in spile of the admitted fact 
that some Dosas approach gnndbhdva (negation of Gunas) and 
some Gunas approach doiubhava (negation of Do^as). The 
punarukta or tautolog}, for instance, is generally a fault, but 
it may sometimes be an excellence if there is an apprehension 
of the charm of the suggested Rasa through it. The justifi¬ 
cation of the distinction between invariable (nitya) and non¬ 
invariable [aaitya) fault lies in the fact that in the case of 
some poetic moods, we can generalise the avoidance of par¬ 
ticular combinations as being always damaging for the effect. 
Thus, the Dhvanikara points out that when love or ifngSra 
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is the principal suggested mood, one should always avoid 
faults like unmelndiousness although it is not a 

fault in the case of the Heroic or raudra-rasa. 

The attempt, therefore, to estipiate the worth of a poem 
by analysing two kinds of meaning the one explicit and the 
other implicit, and judging it by a reference to the latter rather 
than to the former, explains in a new light the nature and 
function of the Gunas and Do^as, as well as of the Alaipkaras 
which were admitted by previous speculation, but over which 
there had been so much controversy. The explicit, or express^ 
ed word and sense, in which poetry is clothed constitutes its 
mere vesture, but this external or accidental feature alone 
appealed to earlier thinkers, whose attention was practically 
confined to the expressed iabda and artha. The Gut^as and 
Do^as (along with the so-called RIti). as well as the Alaip" 
karas, are only certain forms of these, being merely turns 
given to iabda and artha in expression, and are justified as 
such. They cannot, therefore, be taken as essential, for they 
do not touch the essence of poetry which consists of the im¬ 
plicit pr unexpressed meaning. But at the same time, they 
cannot be ignored because they are the means by which the 
unexpressed is suggested, the expressed word and sense 
being the vyanjaka of the deeper vyangya sense. In classify¬ 
ing the implicit or the unexpressed, again, into communi¬ 
cation of a fact {vastu^dhvani), or suggestion of an ima¬ 
ginative mood {alamkara^dhvani), or manifestation of an 
emotional state {rasa-dhvani), the theorists recognised the 
truth that the essence of poetry may consist of fact imagina¬ 
tion or feeling as the predominant implicit factor, the out¬ 
ward expression being important as a means of pointing to 
this implicit significance. But it is also perceived that the 
emotional mood, which the poet succeeds in communicating 
to us. is of the highest importance in poetry ; and stress came 
to be laid on this emotional mood to the extent even of ignor¬ 
ing the imaginative or the realistic, and poetry came to 
have a deeper significance as a means of emotional realiaa- 
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tioD. This tbe Dbvani^tbeorists did by emphasising the rasa* 
dhvani in poetry. 

This, in brief, is an outline of the new system which at* 
tempts to take into consideration all the known facts and 
dogmas and build a compact theory of poetry on their basis. 
But its chief merit consists in its elaboration of the most 
necessary and fundamental principle of all higher poetry, viz • 
the art of suggestion, which should lead the reader through 
diverse routes from that which is distinctly expressed to that 
which is left unexpressed. With the arrival at this point, one 
discovers the real significance of a poem and appreciates the 
taste or relish of the underlying poetic sentiment, which is in 
reality inexpressible. The ornamental fitting out of thought 
or word, as well as the literary excellences of structure or 
style, everything contributes towards this end. In this con¬ 
nexion, we must not mistake this suggestion to be a form of 
quiet hinting, or of absolute silence, such as we find in some 
modern poetic mystics, or that particular train of thought 
which holds that all things have their being in the unexpressed 
and resolve themselves into the indeterminable. Sanskrit 
poetry does not aim at leaving the unexpressed to be 
darkly gathered, nor does tbe theory of Poetics regard it as 
indeterminate. The unexpressed is bound up by means 
of definite links with the expressed, without which it 
cannot exist; but it is wrapped up in such a manner as 
to make it possible only for the initiated in the poetic 
hieroglyphics to comprehend it in its subtlety. The 
unexpressed is not understood by those who know grammar 
and lexicon, but only by men of taste and literary instinct 
who know the essence of poetry. It is tbe province of the 
sahfdaya» the connoisseur, who is expert in discerning through 
the intricate meshes of veiled word and sense into the aesthe¬ 
tic relish of deeper significance, in which the pleasure of the 
beautiful is mixed up with the pleasure arising from the 
fineness of the problem itself. 

This general scheme of Poetics outlined by the Dhvniii 
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school, in spite of the loopholes that may be detected in the 
doctrinal edifice, is accepted as canonical by all important 
writers coming after Anandavardbana. Here and there an 
isolated theorist arose who dared to question the general 
creed, but he was at once put down as a heretic and condemn, 
ed to neglect and oblivion. The immediately following systems 
of the Vakroktijivita-kfira and the Vyaktiviveka-kara were, 
in spite of their able and ingenious efforts, unable to sup¬ 
plant the Dhvani-theory ; and. finding no strong adherents, 
themselves languished and died out. These views are taken 
notice of by later writers only for the purpose of refuting 
them. Bhatta Nayaka, judging from the long quotations 
from his lost work in Abfainavagupta and others, seems to 
have made a greater impression : but even he does not appear 
to have been very successful. All these writers, no doubt, 
accept the concept of a suggested sense, but when they en¬ 
deavour to explain it in a different way, they could hardly 
find a patient hearing. Even Vi^vanatha’s attempt to push 
the theory to its logical extreme did not meet with universal 
approval. The labours, therefore, of all later writers, typified 
by Mammata. consisted generally in working out the details 
of the Dhvani-theory and the scheme of Poetics standardised 
on its basis ; and they spent all their fine scholastic powers 
in refining and explaining but hardly in adding anything of 
abiding interest. No other work on Sanskrit Poetics has 
indeed exerted so much influence as the Dhvanyaloka, which 
brought to a focus the tentative efforts of earlier thinkers, 
and by its thoroughness and masterly exposition eclipsed 
all its predecessors, dominating, as it did, thoughts of 
generations of theorists even down to the present time. 



CHAPTER VI 


ABHINAVAGUPTA AND THE REACTIONARY 

SYSTEMS 

( I ) 

Abhinavagupta 

The importance of Abhinavagupta as a writer on Sanskrit 
Poetics lies in his learned exposition of the Dhvani-theory 
in his well known commentary on the text of Anandavar- 
dhana ; and his erudition, reputation and influence as a great 
scholar and philosophical writer of his generation, no doubt, 
added weight to his championship of the theory, and 
contributed a great deal to its ultimate exclusive acceptance 
in later Poetics. His theoretical standpoint, however, does 
not differ, except in one material point which will be dealt 
with presently, from that of the formulators of the Dhvani- 
system ; and be may be fairly regarded as belonging to that 
group of faithful commentators who are more anxious to 
interpret than to incorporate new ideas into the system they 
comment upon. On the other hand. Abhinavagupta was 
also greatly interested in the dramaturgic work of Bharata 
and wrote an elaborate and stupendous commentary on this 
encyclopaedic text. From this interest in dramaturgy, we 
have seen*. he canivi io be deeply interested in the various 
theories about the origin and function of Rasa, not only in 
the drama but also in poetry ; and one of the latest and 
most important theory on Rasa is directly associated with 
his name by Mammata. Hemacandra and others. In expound¬ 
ing this theory, he tried to explain clearly how the vyakti or 
vyanjana of the Dhvani-theorists could be applied to the case 
of the manifestation of Rasa, thus correlating the Rasa- 


1 See ch, iv. p. 128, 
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doctrine with the Dhvani-theory. He defined the concept 
of Rasa and its place in poetic theory, and furnished a 
brilliant aesthetic explanation of a phenomenon which had 
already taxed the ingenuity of many a previous thinker on 
the subject. 

Having realised the importance of Rasa in poetry. 
Abhinava, however, went a step further than the Dhvanikiira 
and Anandavardhana in boldly setting it up as the only 
essence or aesthetic foundation of poetry, a view w'hich has 
greatly influenced all later speculation on the subject. From 
the earlier drama and dramatic theory the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka had admittedly worked up the idea of Rasa 
into poetry and poetic theory ; but as the emotional mood in 
.poetry, which the fact of Rasa emphasises, came to be more 
and more prominent, the Rasa stood out more and more in 
relief as its essential aesthetic basis. Wc have secn^ that 
Abhinava’s predecessors in the Dhvani school consider Rasa 
only as one of the elements of the unexpressed, which may 
take other forms in the shape of an unexpressed matter 
or an unexpressed imaginative mood (alamkdra). No 
doubt, their theory puts great emphasis on the rasa-dfivani or 
suggestion of Rasa in poetry ; but both the Dhvanikara and 
Anandavardhana are yet careful in taking into account other 
kinds of suggestion and do not. as they could not, erect the 
Rasa into the very ‘soul* of poetry. No doubt, it may be 
thought that they show a decided partiality to rasa, which 
would practically lead to a conclusion of its essentiality ; but 
they could not, having regard to theoretical consistency give 
exclusive preference to it ; for in their complete scheme of 
Poetics the rasa-dhvanit which is only one of the three forms 
of the unexpressed, plays as much part as the misiu^ and 
alamkdra-dhvani. They had to recognise that the centre of 
gravity in a poem may lie in its material and its imagination, 
as much as in its emotional element. Abhinavagupta appears 
to have attached little weight to these theoretical considera- 

2 See cb. v, p, 166. 

3S 
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tioDS. which had restrained his predecessors from explicitly 
stating what they practically implied ; and brushing them 
aside, he carries their theory to its utmost logical consequence 
by declaring the essentiality of Rasa {rasenaiva sarvani fivati 
kavyarii), without which, in his opinion, there could be no 
poetry (na hi iac chimyam, i. e. rasa^iiinyamt kavyam kitficid 
asti, p. 65). He attempts, however, to explain the theoretical 
discrepancy by saying that the two other aspects of sugges' 
tioDt concerned respectively with vastu and alarnkarat resolve 
themselves ultimately into the suggestion of rasa, which is in 
fact the essence of poetry (rasa eva vastuta atmd, vastva~ 
larfikarthdhvani tu sarvathd rasain prati paryavasyete, p. 27). 
This opinion, no doubt, influenced the view of later thinkers 
to a great extent ; for. although Mammata carefully follows 
the cautious attitude of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, 
Vi^vanatha, developing their theory (after Abhinavagupta) 
further out of itself, pushes it to its extreme limit and builda 
up his own scheme of Poetics on the basis of the theory that 
poetry consists of a sentence of which the ‘soul* is Rasa 
{vakyam rasatmakarn kavyam). But we shall see that 'the 
considerations which led the Dhvanikara and his commentator 
to leave their view on this point wisely unstated could not be 
easily put out of the way. and they are repeated substantially 
by Jagannatha in bis criticism of Vi^vanatha’s view. All 
later writers, however, agree in thinking that the rasa-dhvani 
is certainly the most important point for consideration in 
poetry ; and even if they do not explicitly state with Abhinava 
that the vastu- and alarrikdra-dhvani resolve ultimately into 
rasordhvani, they yet show a decided partiality to the latter 
element. 

This, in brief, is the general position of Abhinavagupta as a 
champion of the new system established by Anandavardhana. 
The final dominance of this system in later speculation is due 
not only to the intrinsic worth of the theory itself and its 
masterly formulation by Anandavardhana, but also probably 
to the authority which Abhinava’s exposition as well as his 
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fepiitation lent to it. We find in the immediate followeri of 
the system, however, not the extreme position of Abhinava- 
gupta, but the theory and the scheme as finally outlined by 
Anandavardhana. With Anandavardbana, the Dhvani-theory. 
which was itself ancient, came to prevail; but with him also 
was evolved a more or less complete scheme of Poetics in 
which the divergent gleams of earlier thought and the 
accumulated stock of recognised ideas meet and are rationally 
adjusted. This scheme, with the concept of dhvani (especially 
rasa^hvam) at its centre, was summed up and uttered in the 
concise form of a systematic text-book by Mamma(a, another 
Kashmirian, whose influence perhaps was not less potent than 
that of Abhinavagupta in raising it to almost exclusive 
authority in later times. This system, which for convenience 
we have called the Dhvani-system, absorbed and overshadow¬ 
ed all previous schools and systems, and came to reign 
supreme, only to be improved in detail by the large crowd of 
its followers who form the bulk of post-dhvani writers on 
Poetics. Jagannatha. one of the latest writers of this group, 
very aptly remarks, therefore, that the authors of Dhvanyaioka 
settled the path to be followed by later writers on Poetics 
{jihvanikrtdm SlainkSrika-sara^i-vyavasthapakatvdt, p. 425). 

But it must not be supposed that the theory or system 
of Dhvani could obtain universal acceptance without some 
vigorous opposition. Before we take up the post-dhvani 
followers of Anandavardhana, it will be necessary to consider 
here some of the reactionary writers who either follow and 
develop other traditions of thought, or who refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge the new theory. Adherents of other schools, such as 
PratihSrendurSja (pp. 79f) who commented on Udbhata, or 
Gopendra Tippa Bhupala (p. 72) who commented on Vimana, 
carry on the older tradition and do not fail to criticise the 
new theory. Says Mukula, Pratibarenduraja’s Guru: lakgaipa* 
mUrgdvagdhitvarii tu dhvaneh sahi'dayair nQtantttayopavar* 
^itagya vidyata ifi,..e/ac cc vidvadbhih kuSQgrlyayS buddhyS 
furUpaiflyam, na tu jhagity evSsuyitavyam ity alam aih 
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prasangena (p. 21). But more hostile opposition or attack 
came from some really thoughtful writers who urged new 
systems, or new explanations of the Dhvani-theory in terms 
of old ideas. Most of these theorists lived near enough in 
time to Abhinavagupta ; and coming later than the authors 
of the Dhvanyiiloka. they accept or show themselves cognisant 
of the general concept of dhvani, but attempt to formulate 
other explanations of it. All of them, however, agree that 
the vyanjand yrtti need not be postulated or proved for 
explaining the suggested sense of poetry, and conservatively 
maintain that the suggested sense can be reached from the 
expressed sense by some of the recognised means or processes 
of knowledge (e. g. anumdm). None of these writers, there¬ 
fore. is what the Dhvanikara would call an abhava-vadin, i.e.i 
none of them would deny the existence of Dhvani. but they 
would try to explain it in terms of already recognised 
concepts or processes. These theorists are: Bhafta Nayaka 
who probably preceded Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka who 
was probably the latter's contemporary, and MahimabhaUa 
who was either a younger contemporary or lived immediately 
after Abhinavagupta. It will also be convenient to take up 
in this connexion the school of opinion represented by the 
writer on Poetics in the Agni-purdna and by Bhoja. which 
stands in many respects apart from the Kashmirian school 
of Anandavardhana and which appears to have been entirely 
untouched by the implications of the Dhvani-theory. 

( 2 ) 

Bhatfa Nayaka 

It is unfortunate that Bhatta Nayaka's Hrdaya-darpana 
is now lost. From the citations of Abhinavagupta and others, 
the conjecture is likely that it was not a commentary on 
Bharata’s Ndtya-idstra^ but an independent work written in 
prose and verse (i.e., with vase-kdrikd and prose-v/*//!) and 


3 Sec,vol. i, pp. 40£. 
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resembling Mahimabhatta’s later Vyakti-viveka written in 
the same style and with the same object. LiKe the latter 
work, it was composed, if not for establishing a new theory 
of Poetics, at least for controverting the position of the 
Dhvany&loka and formulating a different explanation of 
Dhvani. especially of rasa-dhvani. When Mahimabhatta 
later on took upon himself the task of '‘demolishing'’ the 
Dhvani-theory, he boasted at the outset of his elaborate 
attack that he had composed his Vyakti-viveka without look¬ 
ing into the Darpana*- (presumably Hrdaya’darpana, as 
explained by his commentator), hich was therefore obviously 
written with the same object of dhvani-dhvarpsa. No doubt. 
Bhatta Nayaka was one of the four writers (mentioned by 
Abhinava, Mammata and others) who formulated explana¬ 
tions of Bharata’s original sutra on Rasa ; but this in itself 

is no reason to take him as a commentator on Bharata’s text’. 

• 

4 It is curious that Mahimabhatta says that in composing bis own 
work he has not also looked into the Candnka, which was apparently 
au adverse commentary on the Dhvanyaloka. It is probably the same 
work as is referred to and criticised frequently by Abhinavagupta in his 
^Locana and as, he says, was composed by one of his ancestors. 
Abhinava'a references and criticism also confirm the idea that it criti¬ 
cised the text of the DhvanySIoka adversely on many points. This 
Candrikd is also apparently cited by Manikyacandra and Someivara 
in their commentaries on Mammata. See vol i, p. 101. 

5 The question has been already discussed by us in vol. i p. 40. 
There is a passage, already referred to by va, iq the Abhinava-bharaii 
ch. i, which <appears (see Sovani*s article on the Pre-dhvani Schools m 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 390 ; contra in JRAS, 1909, pp. 
450-52) to indicate that the Hrdaya-darpana was a commentary on the 
NUtya’iHstra, The passage runs thus (commenting on brahmana yad 
udShftam in Bharatai. 1): bhatta-nayakas tu brahmana paramdtmand 

yad udahrtarri krta-nidarianarn . anena paramSrthikam pray*}- 

janam ukfam iti vydkhydnaifi hrdaya-darpane paryagrahlt. This passage 
is indeed important, for the relevancy of any comment on Bharata i, 1. 
is difficult to explain in a work which ex hypothesi is not a commentary 
on the text. But it appears to militate against those references to and 
passages from Bhatta Nfiyaka's work (prose as well as verse) which 
Abhinava cites and criticises in bis "Locann (pp. 11,12, 15, >9,21,27, 
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On the other hand. Abbinava’s references in *Locam make 
it reasonably clear that the Hrdaya-darpa^a, like the Vyakii^ 
viveka. had the special object of criticising in detail the text 
of the DhvanyUloka as well as its theory ; and its discussion 
of Rasa might have come in topically in connexion with 
Bhatta NSyaka's general views regarding poetry and poetic 
expression. 

The question, however, cannot be definitely settled 
so long as we get only glimpses of Bhaffa Nfiyaka's 
views set forth in the brief exposition and advene 
criticism of Abhinava and others. We have already 
considered at some length Bhatta Nayaka’s views regarding 
the origin and function of Rasa in poetry*. We have 
seen that Bhatfa Nayaka regards raso’carvitnU as the essence 
of poetry, but he is apparently not prepared to Bccepl 
the function of v>an;and as its means of manifestation*. 
It is possible that he admits a suggested sense, as he accepts 

28,29,33,63.67-68) and which consist mostly of direct criticism of me 
text of the Dhvanyiloka, Either of two explanations is possibte: 
(1) that the Hrdaya-darpaita was in fact a commentary on Bharata's 
NatyaS&stra, and Bhatta NSyaka’s criticism of the DhvanySloka might 
have constituted incidental discussions in it. But this does not explun 
the presence of verses in it. which later writers, including Abhinavagupta, 
quote from Bhatta Nftyaka in their exposition of his views ; or (2) that 
it was an independent work in prose and verse, consisting of Bhatta 
N&yaka’s propounding of his own views in opposition to those of the 
DhvanySloka ; and the discussions of Rasa-theory and of Bharata's text 
are not altogether inexplicable, as they might have been topical in 
connexion witii his general theory. This latter explanation, which we 
have already discussed vol. i, seems to be more likely. 

6 See ch. iv, pp. 123f. 

7 Bhatta NIyaka's objection to the nb/iivyak/l-theory is thus sum¬ 
marised by Abhinavagupta ("Locana p. 68): *'lfthe potentially existing 
ifUgOra is supposed to be manifested by ahhivyakti, then it would occupy 
its field of action in diverse degrees (vifaydrjana-rdrolamya-pravrrfiib). 
i.e„ thus contradicting the nature of Rasa as one. There would also be 
the diflBculty mentioned before, namely, whether the Rasa is manifested 
as gvwtiwg in oneself or in another person," 
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the suggestion of Rasa as the essence of poetry {rasa-dhvanis 
iu tenaivdtmataydhglkrla^, *Locam p.lS); but from Abhi- 
aava*8 twitting him on this score it is probable that he denied 
vastU’dhvani (kitfi tu vastu-dhyanim dugayata rasa-dhyanis 
tad anugrdhakah samarihyata Hi sugthutardm dhvam-dhvam- 
so*yam, p. 20). Bhatta Nayaka maintains in a verse attribut¬ 
ed to him by Abhinava (p. 27), Hemacandra (p. 4) 
Mapikyacandra (p. 4) and Jayaratha (p. 9) that the distinction 
between various kinds of literary composition lies in the 
fact that in the Sastra iabda predominates, artha in the 
Akhyana (=probably Hihasa), while in the Kavya, both 
iahda and artha are subordinated (gunibhuta or nyagbhavita). 
Blsewhere he is represented by Abhinava (p. 68) as saying 
that the verbal composition (sabda) which makes up poetry 
is different from other species of verbal composition by the 
fact that it possesses three elements. Of these elemcntSp 
abhidha or Denotation belongs to the province of expressed 
meaning, bhavakatva or power of generalisation to that of 
Rasa, and the bhojakatva or the power of enjoyment to the 
appreciating audience ; thus we have three functions attribut¬ 
ed to the three elements of poetry. If Denotation, among 
these, is taken by itself (i.e. without the other two), then what 
is the essential difference, he asks, between the poetic figures 
and the dogmas which form the method of Sastras? Or, if 
-this manifold distinction of functions is without importance 
(metaphorically as well as intrinsically), then why avoid faults 
like unmelodiousness (iruH-dufta)! These considerations. 
Bhatta Nayaka thinks, would give us the second function, 
viz. bhavakatva, by which generali.«ation is accomplished 
of poetry as well as of its factors (yiblmvas). Xt is on account 
of this function that abkidha or Denotation is also Indication 
ilakgatm), i.c., the Denotation can give to the expressed sense 
a secondary or metaphorical significance as the basis of Rasa. 
After the Rasa is thus generalised {bhavita), comes its enjoy¬ 
ment Of bhoga which, we have seen, Bhatta Nayaka represents, 
after the Shij^khya philosophers, as a process of distintercsted 
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contemplation akin to the philosophic contemplation of 
Brahma. 

Bhatfa Nayaka thus postulates a function of hhoga^ 
beyond those of abhidhS and bhSvakatva, inherent in poetry, 
in order to explain the working of Rasa. He seems to imply 
that 4he Rasa, which the Dhvani-theorists would take as the 
suggested emotional sense of poetry, is. in his opinion, 
purely sva-sanivedya and therefore transcending definitioif. 
In other words, he belongs to that class of objectors to the 
Dhvani-theory regarding whom the Dhvanikara says that 
they do not deny dhvani but think that its essence lies 
beyond the province of words (i. Ic). In a verse attributed 
BhaRa Nayaka by Abhinava (pp. 15. 11) and Jayaratha 
(p. 9), he speaks of kavyangatva and not kavya-rupatH* 
of what is known as dhvani ; a statement which would 
indicate that having assumed the concept. Bhatta Nayaka*s 
object was to establish an explanation different from that 
of the Dhvani-theorists. Ruyyaka thinks that Bhatta Nayaka 
would regard what is called vyahgya^vyapdra to be an element 
{kSvydntiaiva) and not an essence of poetry, being reached by 
the bold utterance of the poet (praudhokti). In this sense, 
the kavi‘karman or act of imagination on the part of the poet 
(indicated by Bhatfa Nayaka. as Jayaratha points out. by the 
word vySpara), which makes &abda and artha subservient to 
itself. is the most important thing in poetry ; a view which 
approximates Bhaffa Nayaka’s theory to that of Kuntaka. who 
makes kavi-karman the source of what he calls vakrokti iu 
poetry. 


( 3 ) 

Kuntaka 

Kuntaka. author of the VakroktUfivitat on the other hand, 
had no direct intention of attacking or disproving the Dhvani- 

8 Read in the verse kSvydngatvarfi na rSpatS^ as given by the readkig 
MS ga indicated in *Locana p. IS. 
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theory. He appears to have accepted the fact of a suggested 
sense in poetry but, foUowing the tradition ofBhamaha’s 
vakroktu he develops a system of vakrokti of his own. in 
some aspects of which he includes all ideas of dhvani and 
rasa. Nearly the whole of his long lost work has been 
recently recovered, and a part of it (chs. 1. ii and a parr of iii) 
has been published by the present writer”; it is now possible, 
therefore, to depend no longer on the references to Kuntaka 
in later literature for an account of his views, but gather it 
independently from his own statements^*. 

The central idea in Kuntaka is that the vakrokti is the 
essence {fivita) of poetry ; and by Vakrokti be understands a 
certain striking or charming {vicitra) mode of expression 
{vinySsa-krama), which is different from or excels the common 
or matter-of'fact expression of words and ideas in the 
&astras and the like {idstrSdi^prasiddha-iabdSrthopanibandha- 
vyatireki). It is, therefore, a deviation from the established 
mode of speech for the purpose of attaining a certain 
strikingness (vaicitrya or vicchitti), or an imaginative turn of 
words and ideas {bhanghbhdruti or bhamti-prakara) peculiar 
to poetry, and abhorrent of common speech in which facts are 
more or less simply stated. This is the vakratva or vakra- 
bhava underlying all poetic speech. A distinction, therefore, 
is implied not only between the method of the sciences and 
the scriptures {iastrddf), on the one hand, and that of poetry, 
on the other, but also between what may be called the 
‘‘naturalistic** and the “artistic” mode of expression*'. 

Kuntaka, therefore, holds that sdlarpkrta sabda and artha 
or embellished word and sense alone constitute poetry, and 
this embellishment consists of Vakrokti. The so-called 
mnbellishments, which go by the name of poetic figures 

9 In the Calcutta Oriental Series. 2nd revised and enlarged ed. 1928. 
The work consisted probably of four chapters. See vol. i. p. 128 above. 

10 An account of Kuntaka’s theory of poetry is given in the 
mtroffaictioo to the above edition, whidi see for deuUed references. 

11 See above di. ii, pp. 48-49. 
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(fllarnkSna) in orthodox Poetics, are merely aspects of this 
Vakrokti, and can be properly included in its cdmprehensive 
scope. So can also the ideas of dhvani and rasa. This 
Vakrokti being the only possible alarrik&ra and being essential 
as such, Kuntaka finds fault with the common statement that 
the alarfikara belongs to poetry ; for such a statement would 
imply that poetry may exist without it (i. 7,11). 

Kuntaka then explains that the Vakrokti charms us by the 
skill of the poet, and is therefore called vaidagdhya-hhahgl- 
bhaniti^\ It rests ultimately on the conception (j>ratibhS) 
of the poet, or on his skill {kauMa), or on an act of imagina¬ 
tion on his part, which is termed kavi-vySpara or kavi^ 
karmOH. Kuntaka does not exactly define this kavi- 
vyapara, which is the ultimate source of poetry, perhaps 
because he is conscious of the fact that it is in its nature 
undefinable ; but he analyses it elaborately, and distinguishes 
and classifies its function in six different spheres, namely, 
in the arrangements of letters (vorna), of the substantive and 
terminal parts of a word {pada^purvdrdha and pada-parardha), 
of a sentence {vakya), of a particular topic {prakarar^), and 
of the composition as a whole {prabandha). He devotes 

12 The word vidagdha is used in opposition to the word vidvat to 
signify a mdn versed in belles-lettres as distinguished from a scholar ; 
and the DhvanyOloka often speaks of an appeal to vidagdha-vidvtti- 
parifod (pp. 201,239). Avantisondarl is cited in Kavya mJmamsS p. 46 
as saying vidagdha-bkaniti-bhangl-nivedyam vastuno rupain na niyata- 
svabhSvam. The vaicitrya is discussed by Anandavardhana at p. >43. 
in which connexion he uses the term bhanlti-kftam vaicitrya-mldram. 
Abhinava speaks of infinite variety of upama-vicchitti {upamS-vicckiUi- 
prakSrSifilm asatiikhyatvat, “Locana p.S), and uses it also synonymously 
with cSrutva (p. 8). It would appear from the verse quoted by Ananda¬ 
vardhana at p. 130, the word vicchitti, used in this sense in poetic 
theories, is appUed analogically from the same word used to ugnitiT a 
certain feminine charm or elegance derived from carelessness in dress 
and decoration (Bharata xxii. 16). See on this point Haricand Swtri, 
L‘art poitlqne de Vlnde pp. 64*65, The word bhaAgl in the sense of a 
turn of expression is used in Dhva* pp. 139,241. EtymologicaUy it 
appears to have the same meaning as viccMM. 
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neatly the whole of his work, with the exception of the 
introductory portion of the first chapter, to the definition, 
^assification and illustration of these varieties of kavivyapSra^ 
vakratS, which thus form the different categories into which 
poetic speech may be analysed. 

It is clear from this brief exposition that Kuntaka cannot 
admit as poetry a composition involving mere svabhavokti, 
which he takes to be plain description without the requisite 
strikingness; and he consequently develops Bhamaha*8 
indication that a kind of atiiaya is involved in vakrokii- 
vaicitrya. This ati&aya, if it is taken in the sense of the 
lokatikranta-gocarata of Bhamaha*s atiiayoktU would imply 
a kind of heightened charm of expression which is lokottara 
or dissociated from personal interests and relations. The 
dissociation, therefore, which is supposed in the artistic 
attitude involved in the relish of Rasa^'. is also implied in 
Vakrokti; and on this point Kuntaka appears to agree with 
the main position of the Rasa-theorists. Kuntaka also thinks 
that the ultimate test of this lokottara vaicitrya is tadvidaMada 
or pleasure of the appreciating sahrdaya, who plays here 
apparently the same part as he does in the Rasa-theory or in 
poetic theories generally. It seems, therefore, that the 
exponents of the different theories approach ultimately the 
same standard, albeit through different avenues of thought, 
and agree in holding that vaicitrya or camatkara (in Alaipkara 
or Rasa) must be finally subjected to the taste of the 
sahfdaya. 

Thus a new turn was given to the Alamkara-system of 
Bhfimaha ; or rather, what was implicit or naively expressed 
id it was developed to its logical consequence by Kuntaka's 
systematic analysis of its implications.^^ In spite of the 
obviously extreme nature of his central theory and his sonm- 


13 -See above ch. iv. 

14 The Vakrokti-system of Kuntaka may properly be regarded as 
an offshoot of the older Abupk&ra-system (ch. ti). 
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what quaint nomenclature, his work is of great value aa 
presenting a unique system, or rather as systematising the 
Alamkara-theory of earlier writers in a refreshin^y original 
way. The Dhvani-theorists had either dismissed the poetic 
figures (alamkaas) as mere vag~vikalpas, or considered them 
only as heightening the charm of the unexpressed element in 
poetry. They speak of the relation of the AlaipfcSra to the 
principal suggested element of poetry (e.g. in the shape of 
Rasa); but there might arise cases where the poet's obvious 
intention is not to awaken Rasa or anything else unexpressed, 
but simply to produce a strikingness in the form of an 
expressed poetic figure. In these cases, the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka think that all such figures which, in connexion 
with an involved unexpressed element, possess a peculiar 
charm, belong to the class of poetry called by the gutftbhuta^ 
vyangya ; if there is no such unexpressed element involved, 
the figures have a pictorial effect merely, and may be included 
in the lowest class of poetry, called by them citra and describ* 
ed by them as no poetry but an imitation thereof. In other 
words, they take into consideration such poetic figures as being 
connected with the unexpressed possess a peculiar charm, 
and thus justify their position in poetry; the figures unaccom¬ 
panied by the unexpressed or in no way connected with it are 
condemned to the level of no-poetry, as phases of speech which 
is of infinite variety. As Anandavardhana says: ofui/uS hi vSg~ 
vikalpSs tat-prakara e\a calarpkarah. Kuntaka. on the other 
hand, justifies the significance of such figures io poetry as 
figures, and shews that this significance is independent of all 
considerations of their connexion with the unexpressed; for it 
consists in the very vaicitrya or strikingness involved in 
them, which is sufficient in itself, and dees not borrow its 
power of appeal from elsewhere. 

But he justifies the alarjikara as such only when it involves 
the vaicitrya, vicchitti or vakratva and becomes a phase of 
Vakrokti. He admits that the poetic figures are particular 
forms of speech, aspects of the expressed denotation 
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iabhidhS-prakilra^viie 9 iihy, in which there need not be 
any connexion with the unexpressed; but he supposes at the 
same time a specific differentia in tiiem which consists in a 
peculiar turn of expression resulting in a characteristic strik¬ 
ingness {yaicitrya or vicchitti) and depending upon an act 
of imagination on the part of the poet ikavi-pratibha- 
tdrvartita). Thus, the so-called aleurikaras of orthodox Poetics 
are admissible when they are found on analysis to possess 
these characteristics of peculiar charm imparted to by 
the fertile imagination of the poet; and these, therefore, cons¬ 
titute the elements which go to make up tbe being of a poetic 
figure'^ Kuntaka in this way not only supplies a remarkable 
deficiency in the teaching of the DhvanikSra and Ananda- 
vardhana* but also justifies the existence.and fixes the 
conception of a poetic figure as distinguished from a mere 
speech-figure. It is no wonder, therefore, that later followers 
of the Dhvani school, who form the bulk of post-dbvani 
writers on Poetics, readily accept Kuntaka’s analysis, and 
regard the two characteristics, viz. vicchitti and kavi~vyapSra, 
as forming the ultimate test of a poetic figure. Mammata 
lays down that where there is no suggested Rasa, the poetic 
figures simply result in ukti-vaicitrya or charmingness of 
expression, and states generally that Alamkara is charmingness 
itself (vaicitryam alarpkSrah), We shall ^ee that Ruyyaka 
was the first writer who accepts Kuntaka’s test of a poetic 
figure and applies it systematically to a detailed examination 
and classification of individual poetic figures. 

On Riti Kuntaka puts greater stress than Bhamaha, and 
gives a more elaborate classification of Gunas. He is aware 
of the classification of Marga or Rlti made by Danijin and 

« 

15 Hence, the word **poetic figure*' or kSvyaiarnkOra, instead of 
''figure of speech.” See above cb. ii. pp. .74,* In a formal scheme of 
Poetics they no doubt correspond, but thiapoint of view of its involving 
poctie tiiann would be entirely omitted in a treatise of rbetoric. It is, 
thcie f o r e, to translate tSanskiit AUupkBra as Sanskrit 

Khetorie. See Z£>MG. Ivi, 392 fn. 
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Vimana. but he does not accept it. He does not alK> 
believe that a particular Riti is determined by De^-dharma 
tiagional characteristics) or that it should be named after a 
particular locality ; for in that case one has to admit infinite 
varieties of Riti. as there is infinite number of countriea 
The classification of Ritis into good (Uttama), bad (Adhama 
and indifferent (Madhyama) is also futile, for the' best kind 
of mode alone is acceptable, and there is no point in admit¬ 
ting or framing rules for the so-called Adhama or Madhyama 
mode. In Kuntaka's opinion, it is Kavi-svabhava alone which 
furnishes the criterion, and Ritis (Kuntaka employs the term 
Marga) should be classified according to the essential 
difference in the power (Sakti). culture (Vyutpatti) and practice 
f Abhyasa) of particular types of poets. One class of poeta 
has special fitness for composition characterised by what 
he calls Saukumarya. while others prefer Vaicitrya, these 
being the two extreme modes of composition admitted by 
him. But there may still be other poets who would prefer 
to steer a middle course, thus favouring a mixed mode. In 
the Sukumara Marga the natural powers of the poet find an 
unfettered scope in describing the Svabhava of things, and 
consequently whatever ornamentation is required is effected 
with the least effort ; while in the Vicitra Marga, favoured 
by all good poets, the art is chiefly decorative, and the Kavi- 
Kau^ala is Aharya, being characterised by more deliberate 
and greater skill. Each of these Margas. according to 
Kuntaka, should contain four sets of excellences or Gunas* 
which are designated by the same name but defined different¬ 
ly. In the Vicitra-marga. we have Madhurya=comp8ctne8S 
of skilful structure avoiding laxity of form ; Prasadaw lucidity 
due to the use of expressive words and easy syntax; 
IJivanya=beauty due to the arrangement. of short and long 
syllables; and Abhijatyasselevatedness which is neither 
too soft nor too hard. In the Sukumara Marga, there should 
be Madhurya=sweetness due to the fewness of compounds; 
Prasada^perspiculty ; L&vanyas=beauty aii^g out of propel 
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arraogement of letters and words ; and Abhijatya=smooUi- 
ness. The Madhyma Marga, which stands midway, combines 
the excellences of both iubhSyUtmaka). To these character¬ 
istics Kuntaka adds Aucitya <i. 53-54) and Saubhagya 
(i. 55-56) as excellences common to the three Margas. The 
Aucitya emphasises fitness of words and ideas, which Sau¬ 
bhagya arises out of the realisation of all the resources of 
a composition**. 

It follows from the prominence given by Kuntaka ta 
Vakrokti in poetry that all ideas of Dhvani and Rasa s^puld 
be comprehended in certain aspects of vakrats, just as the 
Vyttis of Udbhata, connected with anuprasa, as well as anu- 
prasa itself and yamaka of orthodox writers, are taken a& 
kinds of var^vinyasa-varkrata or vakrata depending upon 
the peculiar arraogement of letters. The idea of Dhvani 
is included partly in rudhi-vaicitrya-vakraia, where Ananda- 
vardhana’s own verse tala jaarnti guiuM, as well as the verse 
snigdha-iyamala-kantr cited by Ananda as an example of 
arthdntara-sarnkramitorvdcya dhvani (i. e. suggestion where 
the expressed sense passes into another sense), is given aa 
instances. Other aspects of Dhvani are ackowledged in 
upacara^vakrata, where the verse gaanam ca mattameharn, 
cited by Ananda as an instance of atyanta-tiraskrta-vdeya 
dhvani (i. e. suggestion where the expressed sense disappe;*r5 
entirely), is given as an example. From Kuntaka’s treatment 
it appears that he takes upaedra in the sense of a supposed 
or fancied identification of two objects, however distinct, on 
the basis even of the slightest resemblance. As such, therefore, 
it is admittedly involved in figures like metaphor (riipaka) 
and forms the basis of metaphorical expression generally. This 
woidd come under the comprehensive domain of transferred 
expression known as laksatid, and would be included by 
Dhvani-theofists under lak^pd-mula^dhvani, i. e. suggestitm 

16 See yimr Dutt Starma. Kuntaka's Conception of Gupaa in Procm 
Ad,OJO,^Xia, 1933, pp. S81<^1. 
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based on transferejice or Indication'Kuntaka would thus 
belong to that group of writers regarding whom the 
Dhvanikara says that they do not deny the existence of dhvam 
but regard it as bhakta {bhaktam ahus tarn anye), i. e. de¬ 
pending on a transference of sense or Indication. 

Regarding msa-dhvani which comes under asarrilakfya’^ 
krama-vyafigya (i. e. suggestion of an imperceptible process), 
it is clear that Kuntaka, who admits not the essentiality of 
Rasa but that of Vakrokti, can comprehend Rasa only as an 
element in some aspects of Vakrokti. In the third chapter 
of bis work, dealing with vakya-vakrats, he discusses, how 
poetry may be made charming by delineating appropriate 
Rasas. In this connexion he examines in some detail such 
figures as rasavat, prey as etc., in which Rasa was admitted 
as an element by early theorists, whose system, maintaining 
the importance of Alamkgra in poetry, could not otherwise 
recognise Rasa independently. The special poetic figures 
like rasavat etc., constituted the back-gate, as it were, for the 
admission of the idea of Rasa in the Alamkara-systems. When, 
however, the theory of Rasa assumed its proper importance 
in the schools, the necessity naturally arose of explaining how 
Rasa, which is essential and therefore fit to be embellished 
ialanikdrya or upakarya) can itself be regarded as a means of 
embellishment (alantkara or upakdrakd) in figures like 
rasavat. We find accordingly in the Dhvanikara and Ananda- 
vardhana an attempt to comprehend the rasavat etc. under 
the class of poetry called by them guriibh&ta-vyangya, in 
which ihe suggeaied sense (in this case the suggested Rasa) 
is subordinated to the expressed sense. The theory was put 
into shape by distinguishing the sphere of asarplak^ya-krama 
dhvani from that of figures like rasavat on the ground that 
when the Rasa is predominant and forms the essence of the 
poem in question, it constitutes the principal suggested 

17 It is fox this reason that Ruyyaka thinks that the Vakrokti* 
jivita-kira comprehended all ideas of dhvatd in upactlrarvakrmi and 
the like (p. 8 wi|h layarasha th^eon). 
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elemcDt, and as sucb it u aiamkarya ; but when it is subordi¬ 
nate to the expressed sense, it constitutes mere alaijtkara or 
embellishment {Dhva* ii. 4 f). The Pradipa puts this con¬ 
cisely by saying: yatra pradhanarp rasadis tatra dhvamh, 
yatra tvapradiianarp tatrdlamkSra iti bh&vafy. Logically 
following this view, Mammafa does not regard the cases of 
rasavat etc. as poetic figures at all, but only as a variety 
of liumpHuta-vyangya poetry**. 

18 Later writers and commentators, however, unwilling to depart 
from the authority of the “ancients,'* attempt to explain the problem 
of rasai’Ut in various ways by a method of ingenious interpretation, 
which keeps to the letter but changes the spirit of the old dictum. 
Most of these views are discussed by VijivanRtha. One sdiool holds that 
the designation alarpkSra, given *o figures like rasavat merely because 
they help the development of Rasa, is A purely secondary application of 
the term (bhaktd) ; for they are not really ala^kSras but should be 
accepted as such in deference to the practice of ancient writers (rasS- 
tiyupakara-mStrenehalatnkrti^vyapadeio bhSkiaS cirantana-prasiddhy- 
anglkttrya eva). These theorists admit a difference between rasavat, on 
the one hand, and alatpkdras properly so called (such as upamS), on the 
other ; for in the one case the Rasa directly embellishes another Rasa, 
while in the other case, tire Rasa is indirectly embellished through the 
form of word and sense. But they maintain at the same time that there 
is one thing in common between the two kinds, viz, that both of than 
embellish the Rasa, either directly or indirectly, by being subservient to 
it. On account of this similarity of function, the designation o/avikdra, 
which is properly applicable to such figures as upamd, is applied to the 
rasavat by aii extension of the sense (bhakti) ; and this usage has the 
sanction of ancient and respectable authority to which we must bow. 
But this explanation is rejected by others as being too fine. The differ¬ 
ence between alam,k3ras like upamO, on the one hand, and the rasavat, 
on the other, which is supposed to be due to the fact of direct and 
indirect embellishment, is admitted to be true, but is explained away as 
purely acddertal and immaterial; and, strictly speaking, we should 
designate both as alatdcSras instead of indulging in fine distinctions. A 
third view, which altogether rejects this distinction between direct and 
indirect embAUishmant, maintains that the general definition of ala^ 
kdra as that which embeUishes the Rasa through word and sense is 
applicable as muiA to rasavat as to regular figures like upaitid. 

36 
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Kuataka takes up the rasavat topically under vasttf 
vakrata, which may relate to both sahaja and ahSrya vastUt. 
the delineation of Rasa coming apparently under the latter 
head, which is described as kavi^iakti-vyutpatti^paripUika* 
prau4ha. He criticises the definitions of tasavat given by 
Bhamaha. Da^din and others, and holds that it is neither 
dar£ita~spasta-irngSradi~rasam, nor rasa-sarpirayam, nor 
again rasorpeialam, but rasena tulyatn vartamanani ; and 
consequently it is not an alamkara but an alarpkSrya, In- 
other words, the Rasa is awakened in these cases for its 
own sake, and not for the purpose of embelishing the ex* 
pressed word and sense. If not theoretically invulnerable., 
this view is interesting as indicating that the importance of 
Rasa, first advocated in poetic theories by the Dhvanikara. 
appears to have influenced thinkers belonging to other 
traditions of thought. The Dhvanikara attempts to reconcile 
the older idea of rasavat as involving the idea of Rasa secon* 
darily, by admitting it in his second division of poetry ; but 
Kuntaka brushes aside even the view of his predecessor 
Bhamaha in this respect, and thinks that this case should 
be regarded as one in which the poet has an opportunity of 
creating a kind of vakrokti in which the Rasa supplies the 
principal charm. But he allows Rasa to play the greatest 
part in what he calls prabattdha-vakratd, i. e. in vakratH 
occurring in the composition as a whole which, he thinks, 
must be accomplished chiefly by the aid of pleasing Rasas 
{rasantareiyi ramyepa yatra nirvahaparn bhavet). It is not the 
mere matter or plot, but the beauty imparted to it by the 
continuous sense of Rasa in it which can make the words 
of a poet live (nirantara-rasoddhara-garbha^saundarya-nir^ 
varah i girah kavlmrri pvanti na kathdmatram airitab}^ 
Kuntaka even accepts the Dhvanydioka*s judgment that in 
the Mahdbhilrata, the ianta^rasa is the angin or predominant 
Rasa and constitutes its principal charm, although be thinks 
that it is ultimately the kavi-pratibhS which is the all* 
important thing in poetry. 
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Mahimabhapfa 

Mafaimabhafta begins his Vyakthviveka, whose very 
name implies that it is a consideration of the theory of vyakti 
or vyanjana established by the authors of the DhvanySloka, 
with the proposition that his object is to comprehend all 
ideas of dhvani in the process of anumana or syllogistic 
reasoning ianumane*marbh&vaffi sarvasyaiva dhvaneh pra^ 
kSiayitum). He proceeds, therefore, to consider in detail the 
text as well as the theory of the Dhvanikara and Anandavar- 
dhana. He criticises minutely the definition of dhvani given in 
Dhva’ i. 13 which, if properly considered, applies, he thinks, 
to anumdna. He considers (especially in the third chapter) 
most of the examples given in the Dhvanydloka and tries to 
demonstrate that they are really cases of anumana. Indeed, 
throughout his work he proceeds by an elaborate process 
of destructive criticism and makes the definition of dhvani, 
propounded by its advocates, conform to bis definition of 
what he calls kSvyanumiti as the process through which 
another sense is revealed by the expressed sense, or by a 
sense inferred from it connectedly {vdcyas tad-anumito va 
yatrdrtho'rthSntaram prakdSayatH sambandhatah kutaicit sa 
kdvyanumitir ity ukta, p. 22). 

This being his main position, he accepts only two senses 
of Sabda. namely, the actually expressed ivdcya) and the 
inferable (anumeya), including under the latter both lakgya 
and vyangya senses, whose independent existence he does not 
admit. He says (p. 7); “Meanings are of two kinds, the 
expressed and the inferable. Of these, the expressed belongs 
to the function of a word, and is alone called the primary 

sense of a word.From it. or being inferred from it. as from 

a logical hetu or middle term in a syllogism, another sense 
whtdi is inferred, is called the inferable sense. This again is 
threefold, consisting of mere matter (vastu), the poetic figures 
idlatpkara) or the mood and sentimenu (rasa). The first 
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two of theie varieties can also become the expressed, the last 
IS always inferable^'. It is clear eoough from this that 
Mahimabhatta apparently accepts the reoognised concept of a 
suggested sense in the shape of a vatiu, alarttkSra and rasii. 
bot maintains that these are not revealed by vyakti or 
suggestion but by anumUna**: for the expressed sense and the 
so-called suggested sense stand in the relation of lihga and 
UAgin, the middle and the major terms of a syllogism (p. 12)k 

Mahimabhatla maintains, by analysing many examples 
taken from the DhvanySloka, that the expressed sense does 
not really suggest the unexpressed sense, but that between the 
two. inferences are possible and do occur. The vyakti, as 
Anandavardhana himself admits (p. 192). is the manifestation 
of that which is desired to be manifested, and which, becomes 
manifest along with that which manifests it. just as a jar in a 
dark room becomes visible along with the light which makes 
it visible. The vastu, alarnkara and rasa, which are the three 
suggested elements in the opinion of the Dhvani-theoristfi, are 
not manifested in this way ; for they are not comprehended 
along with the expressed which suggests them, but only 
afterwards. The interval between the perception of the 
expressed vibhSvas and the suggested rasa, for instance, is 
indeed very short, and is therefore called by the Dhvani- 
theorists themselves a process of imperceptible sequence 
{asanilaksya^krama) ; but this very nomenclature shows that 
the existence of a krama or sequence cannot be denied, and 
that the expressed and the unexpressed, therefore, are 
sequential. Being such, they must bear the relationship of a 
logical premise and its conclusion (pp. 11 f). Even in the 
case of the indicated sense, as in the phrase gaur bUMkah, 
what one first understands is that the two (go and bshlka) 
are not identical, and bom this the conclusion arises 4hat 

19 This is the only important point of his disagreement with the 
Dhvamyitoka ; in other respects, he says, there is hardly any dis- 
agreemept {.prUiiabhutS dhvaner yyaktir iti saiva vivecitifyat tvtmyat 
taim vimatib prdyo nSsflty upekfitum/f). 
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tkcy ate meant as possessing similar qualities ; the indicated 
aense here is ultimately reached by anumana (p. 24). Thus. 
anha is merely a ground of inference and not a vyanjaka. The 
process of Anumana or inference is very wide in its scope, 
much wider than that of Dhvani which is naturally included 
in it {tasya, i.e. anumSnasya, ca tad-apek^aya mah&visayatvdt 
p. 12). With regard to iabda, it cannot be taken as the 
vyafljaka or suggestor of anything else but its literal mean¬ 
ing. As it exhausts itself after expressing its literal or primary 
sense, even the secondary indicated meaning {lakgya artha) has 
admittedly to be inferred, not from itself but from the latter ; 
how can it be supposed to suggest any deeper sense? But 
such words, through their expressed sense, can well become 
the ground or source of inference (anumSpaka), pp. 27 f. 

The process of inference in poetry by which the unex¬ 
pressed may be thus reached is presumably the ordinary 
process of syllogistic reasoning, which consists in the invari¬ 
able concomitance ivyapti) of the middle (lingo) and the 
major (lingin) terms. The Dhvani or suggested sense is the 
lingin, and its suggestors (viz. word and sense) are apparently 
its lingo. The invariable concomitance is ascertained in three 
ways, viz. by anupalabdhi (non-cognition), tddatmya (identity) 
and tad~utpatti (causation). In reply to Mahimabhafta’s posi¬ 
tion, it has been shewn that none of these means of proving 
a syllogism is applicable to establishing the invariable con¬ 
comitance between the lihga Sabdanhau and the lingin dhvoni. 
The non-cognition of word and sense does not prove the exist¬ 
ence of dhvani ; for non-cognition only proves that lingin 
which consists of the absence of something. That a jar is 
absent can be proved from its non-cognition. But here the 
lingin dhvani does not consist of the absence of anything. 
Therefore the hetu is vitiated, and the non-cognition of word 
mid sense can only prove Iheir absence, but not that of Dhvani. 
There can be no identity {tadatmyd), again, between the sug¬ 
gested sense {dhvani) and that which suggests it (iabda and 
ortho); for die suggested meaning is essentially different from 
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the expressed, and comes out promioestly by keeping the lattes 
in subbrdinate position. Similarly, the test of tad~uipatti or 
causation does not apply, for here the word and sense cannot 
be regarded as being caused by the suggested sense. In the 
same way as the smoke, which proves the existence of 'fire, 
can be taken as being produced from the fire itself. 

Vi^van&tha puts the objections in another way. Inference 
is the knowledge of the Uhgin by means of the lingOt qusli> 
fied by its existence in the subject (pakga^sattva), its existence 
in similar instances {sapakga-sattva) and its exclusion from 
opposite instances (yipakga-vySvartatva). For example, we 
conclude in the subject, e. g. a smoky hill, the existence of 
the Uhgin fire by the Uhga smoke, which we see existing in it, 
as well as in similar instances (such as in the culinary hearth, 
where there is no doubt as to the existence of fire), and which 
we see absent from opposite instances (e. g. such places 
where the absence of fire is certain). But this syllogistic 
method is not strictly applicable to establishing the suggested 
sense from the expressed ; for logical inference. Vi^avnatha 
points out. has nothing to do with works of imagination. 
Take, for instance, the following verse : 

drf pirn he prativeiini ksanam ihapy asmad-gfhe ddsyasi 
prdyehasya pita na virasa1% kaupir apah pasyati I, 

ek&kiny api ydmi satvaram itah srotas tamalQkularp 
rarandhras tanum Slikhantu jarapha’^chedd nala-granthayabl I 

"O neighbour, will you cast your eyes for a moment here on 
our house? The father of this child will scarcely drink the 
tasteless water of a welU Though alone, 1 go quickly hence 
tp the river whose banks are covered with tamdla^treea. Let 
the densely swarming knota of reeds with their hard projec¬ 
tions scratch my body**. Here the reed-knot*s scratching the 
woman’s body and her going alone to the quiet river-side may 
be taken as the Uhga of her enjoyment with a lover, which is 
the suggested sense illhgin) here. But these alleged reasons, 
though they bdp to reveal the onexpressed sense, are not 
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invariable; for daUtance with a gallant is not, from the logical 
point of view, universally predicable of a woman going alone 
tc a river-side or from her being scratched by the reed-knots. 

'It is noteworthy that Mahimabhatta relies (p. 26) also 
upon the arguments of those objectors of the Dhvani-theory 
who think that dhvani is identical with bhakti ^^; but he 
opposes alike the views of those MimRmsakas who believe 
in the single pervasive power of the expressed sense’s as well 
as the view of the Vakroktijivita-kara. His objection to the 
latter system is naturally based on his own idea of the 
importance of Rasa and unimportance of Dhvani. In his 
•opinion, any deviation from common usage involving 
charmingness of expression, such as Kuntaka upholds, may 
take either of two forms, viz. (1) it may resolve itself more 
or less into a theory of propriety (aucitya)*^, or (2) it may 
mean the manifestation of an implied sense other than the 
expressed sense. If the first alternative is meant, it is super¬ 
fluous to one who admits Rasa in poetry, as no theory of 
Rasa can dispense with a theory of propriety or suitability 
with regard to the adjustment of its factors. To admit the 
other alternative is to bring in the idea of dhvani in a more 
•or less disguised form. 

Mahimabhatta's work is undoubtedly a masterpiece of 

20 See above ch. Vrpp. lS2f. 

21 See above ch. v, 168 fa. 

22 Mahimabhatta treati the question of aucitya (already dwelt upon 
in the Dhvanyaioka) in the second Vimaria of his work. He divides 
the subject of impropriety, which may be iabda-vi^aya and artha-vifaya, 
into two beads according as it concerns the matter or form of poetry 
The former, called anraraiiga anauciiya, consists in improper employ¬ 
ment of the vibhSvas etc. in the manifestation of Rasa. It has already 
been dealt with in the Dkvany&loka. The formal unpropriety, called 
bahiraAga anaucityot is chiefly concerned with Uie occurrence of five 
defects, viz. vidheySvimaria (pp. 37-58), prakrama-bheda (pp. 58-66), 
kramorbheda (pp. 66^), paunaruktya (pp. 69-84) and vScySvacana 
(pp. 84.109). The question of aucitya wUl be dealt with in the next 
•chapter. 
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•cholastic argumentation, exhibiting much fastidious criticism 
and great learning of a miscellaneous kind ; but its avowed 
object is polemical and it does not pretend to set up a new 
system. Mahimabhatja possesses all the qualifications of a 
subtle controversialist and enters into his task with a decided 
animus, whidi constitutes the source at once of his weakness 
as well as of his strength. A fine product of a s'cholastic 
age, he cannot yet look beyond the pettiness of immediate 
issues ; and whatever might be the value of his peculiar 
proposition, he hardly ever adds to its limited interest any 
independent treatment of the larger problems of Poetics. 
This is perhaps one of the reasons why even his logical 
acumen and his erudition failed to keep the interest of his 
work alive; but the chief reason why his book was 
forgotten in later times and was cited only to be condemned 
•—a fate which it shared with the Vakrokii-fivita of Kun- 
taka—was that it pitted itself against the more formidable 
theory of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana which was 
destined to supersede it by attracting away the best thinkers 
of later times. The uitumdnfl-theory of Mahimabhafta. like 
the vakrokti-ihtoty of Kuntaka, appears to have never receiv¬ 
ed any liberal recognition in the hands of later theorists^ 
nearly all of whom, since Mammafa’s time, accepted without 
question the system of the DhvanySloka. In attempting to 
explain away the pew theory of Vyafijana in terms of the 
already recognised idea of Anumana, or reviving Bhamaha’s 
old position in the fa^ of the more widely received theory 
of the new aesthetic school. Mahimabhatja and Kuntaka 
were apparently fighting on behalf of a cause already 
doomed. 

( 4 ) 

Bhaja and the Agnhpuratja 

The school of opinion^ represented in Poetics by die 
fllapfikdra-portion of the Agni-purSna apparendy follows a. 
tradition w^ich departs in many respects from the orthodoK 
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systems, and which we find developed by Bhoja in his 
own way in bis Sarasvan-ktmthabhara^**, 

This apocryphal Purana of uncertain date is ambitiously 
cyclopaedic. There is hardly any doubt, however, that fhe 
n/aipiicdra>portion of this work, as we have already remarked, 
is chiefly a compilation, in a somewhat eclectic fashion, by a 
writer who was himself no theorist but who probably wanted 
to collect together and present a workable epitome, conform¬ 
ing in essentials to the teachings of no particular orthodox 
school, but gathering its material from all sources. This will 
be borne out not only by its independent, if somewhat loosely 
joined and uncritical tieatment. but also from the presence 
of verses culled from various old writers. 

Taking the AlainkSra-section of the if gm-pnrdna and the 
Sarasvatl-ka^thSbharana side by side, one is struck at once 
by some fundamental characteristics which are common to 
both. The most peculiar feature of the AgnhpurS^ theory 
is the absence of the doctrine of Dhvani. although the concept 
of dhvani is included casually, after the manner of ancient 
authors, in Ae figure akfepa (so dk^epo dhvanih syac ca 
dhvanind vyajyate yaiah, 344.14). The word dhvani is also 
used in Ae opening verse (336. 1 aBhoja i. 1), which says 
generally that speech consists of dhvani, varna, pada and 
vdkya idhvanir varnafy padarp vSkyam ity etad vQAmayam 
maiam) ; but apparently this alludes to Ae grammatical word 
which reveals the sphota, and which is indicated by the same 
term in the Vakyapadiya. The work, however, recognises 
abhidhS and lakganB, the ideas of which were already 
elaborated by philosophers and philosophical grammarians. 
At the same time, apart from obvious borrowings or copyings 
from Bharata. Bhamaha and Dap^A. this woxfc cannot be 
taken as substantially following the views of any one of the 
schools lepiesented by these names. 

23 Mttdh of Ais section was printed originally as an article contri¬ 
buted to /ICifS. 1923. pp. 537-49. On Vhifu^harmottara Purapa sm 
vol. i, p. 95£ and on Agnl-puri^a i, p. 97f, where an * account of their 
contents is given. 
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There is no doubt that in one verse, which is conveniently 
cited by ViSvaoatha in support of his own extreme view, the 
Agni-purSna speaks of Rasa as the ''soul" of poetry in 
contrast with mere verbal ingenuity (vag-vaidagdhyttpra^ 
dhane*pi rasa evStra fivitam. 336. 33). It devotes a somewhat 
lengthy chapter to the description, after Bhaiata, of rasa 
and bhdva ; yet there is nowhere any central theory of Rasa 
•or any elaboration of a system of Poetics on its basis. Aa 
to the origin of Rasa, it propounds a peculiar view that 
from infinite bliss (jStnanda) proceeds self-consciousness 
iahatnkara), from self-conciousness proceeds conceit {abhU 
rnHita), from conceit pleasure (rari)> which irngdra (love), 
hdsya (laughter) and other rasas are modifications (338. 2-4). 
It admits with Bharata four fundamental Rasas, from which 
are derived five others. Although partiality is thus shown 
to Rasa in poetry and drama, the AgnUpurdna cannot be 
affiliated to the Rasa school; for it does not make any 
attempt to correlate with this central priciple the other factors 
of poetry, viz. riti, gu^ and alarpkara^ which are also 
recognised as of great, if not of equal, importance. One 
fact, however, worth noticing in this connexion is that al¬ 
though the Agni-purdna recognises nine Rasas, adding S&nta 
to the orthodox eight, it extols and gives prominence to 
dfhgdra : a trait which is unique and which is found folly 
developed in Bhoja who, as we shall see presently, accepts 
no other Rasa than irngdra in his &jrhgdra-praka§a and gives 
almost exclusive attention to this important Rasa in bis 
Sarasvathka^thabharaum 

On the other hand, although treatment is accorded to rUi 
<ch. 339) and guna (ch. 345). the Agnhpurdjm does not follow 
the tenets of the Riti school, as represented by Dandin and 
Vimana. Dandin classifies Riti, which he calls MSrga, into 
two extreme types, vaidarbhl and gau4i, to which V&mana 
adds pSnc&U as an intermediate type ; but the classification, 
accotding to both, depends upon the presence or absence of 
certain fixed excellences of diction, known as Gupas. To 
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this enumeration Rudraja adds lafi, but by Riti be means a 
definite arrangement of sentences with reference to ihe use 
of compound words of variable length. The Agni-pura^ 
accepts this four-fold classification, but the distinction is 
supposed to lie not only in the length or shortness of com¬ 
pound words, but also in the qualities of softness or smooth¬ 
ness, as well as in the prominence or otherwise of metaphori¬ 
cal expression {upacara). The Gunas, again, are regarded 
as fundamental characteristics both by Dandin (i. 42) and 
Vamana (i. 2. 6-8), who take thena as forming the essence 
of Riti, and distinguish them carefully from Alamkaras, which, 
in the opinion of Dandin, form the general characteristics 
of both the Margas. and, in the opinion of Vamana, are 
merely accidental characteristics enhancing the charm of 
poetry already brought out by the Gunas. The Agni-purana, 
however, defines the Gunas, which are nowhere connected 
directly with Riti, simply as those characteristics which reflect 
great beauty on poetry (yah kavye mahatlm chayam anu- 
gfhnaty asau gunah, 345. 3). a definition which hardly 
distinguishes them from Alamkaras. the definition of which 
is here almost the same: kavyo-sobhakaran dharman alarpr 
kdran pracakgate (341. 17)**, and is merely copied uncritically 
from Da][idin ii. 1. The classification of Gunas themselves, 
again, in this work is peculiar to itself. Ordinarily, the 
Gunas are classified as either Sabda-gums or artha-gu^as, 
and this procedure is sanctioned by Vamana. The Agni- 
purdm brings in finer distinctions (345. 3 f.). The Gunas are 
here said to be of two kinds, specific (vai£e$ika) and general 
(samanya), the former apparently confining itself to any 
specific part or feature of a composition, the latter existing 
as common to its several component parts. The sdmdnyo 
gui^, again, is in its turn classified into three subdivisions. 

24 This verse is also cited by Bboja (ch. v. p. 355) ; but be remarks: 
tatra klivya‘iobhSkarSn ity anena Sleiopamidivad guifa-rasa-bhSva- 
fadSbhSstt-praiamenSdin apy upagrhifSti, apparently as a commentary 
on Dap^o’s view I 
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according as it appertains to iahda, artha, or both; the 
Agni^purS^ (and Bhoja) admitting for the first time, so far 
as we know, this threefold classification. An altogether 
different scheme of enumeration of these Gupas then foBows. 
Vamana mentions in all ten Gupas, making each of these a 
iabda-gupa as well as an artha-guna. The iahda^gupas, 
according to the Agni-purapa, are seven in number, viz.. 
ilega, lalitya, g&mbklrya, saukumSrya, udSratH, saiya, and 
yaugikl i the artha-gupiu are six, viz. mddhvrya, sam- 
vidhUnat komalatva, udaratS, prauihl, and samayikatd ; the 
dabdOrtha-gupas are again six, viz. prasada, saubhSgya, 
yaihSsamkhya, praiastyatS, pdka, and raga. The character- 
istics of some of these Gupas are not very clearly marked*^; 
and in Gupas like sarpvidhdna and yathdsarrikhya are includ¬ 
ed ideas which are credited by other writers to Alaxnkaras. 
Although not enumerated as such, Dapdin's ojas is re¬ 
produced (345. 10=Dapdin i. 80) in the course of the 
treatment of individual iabda-gupas. 

In the same way, it can be easily shown that the influence 
of the AlamkSra school, as represented by Bhamaha and 
Udbhafa, is not very marked in this work. The iabdOlarp- 
kSras are, with some modification, developed, no doubt, on 
the general lines of Dapdin's treatment**, but the arthalarp^ 
kdras do not strictly conform to the orthodox classification 
or definition. The AgnUpurdpa gives eight varieties o^ 
the latter, viz. svarupa (or svabhavd^t sadfiya, utprekgS, fiti- 
foya, vibhavana, virodha, hetu and sama (343. 2-3); the 
figures upamd rupaka, sahokti, and arthantara^nydsa being 
included separately under s&driya (343. 5). and mention being 
made of eighteen kinds of upama embracing most of 

25 See V. Raghavan, Riti and Gnpa in the Agni-iwrapa in iHQ* ^ 
C1934) pp. 776-79. The printed text in the Anandilrama ed. appears 
to be coirnpt; Ra^avan aosgeBts conectionB and inttninetations. 

26 It recQgnisea nine dasaes of SabdSlaipkMraa, viz. ChiyS, MudrS. 
Ukti, Yukti, Onmphani. VikovSkyam, Annprisa (including Yamaka), 
<^tra and Dndcaia (indnding Praheliki). 
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Da^^in’s numeroiis aubvameties of that figures (343. 9f). 
The Agni-puraria is also one of the earliest known works 
which adds a separate chapter on the ubhay&atpkSras (not 
recognised by earlier writer), and this includes six varieties, 
viz. praiasti, kSnii, auciiya, sarpbpepa, yavad^arthatH and 
abhiyyakti (344. 2), some of which would come under Gupas 
of other writers*'. Indeed, the classification and definition 
of the Gupas and Alaipkaras, which are not differentiated 
vecy clearly, would appear crude and unsystematic, when 
compared to the elaborate critical treatment of the Riti and 
the Alamkara schools. 

From this brief outline, it will be clear enough that the 

Agni-pura^ follows, in its general standpoint, none of the 

orthodox schools of Poetics, so far as they are known to 

us, although with regard-to its material it attempts to cull, 

in its cyclopaedic spirit, notions, expressions and even whcde 

verses from the authors of the different schools, without, 

however, connecting them with a cefitral theory. It borrows. 

lor instance, Dapdio’s definition of the kavya-imlra iigfSrtha^ 

vyavacchinna padavati), but the attempt to supplement it 

by adding kQvyaip sphupad^alamkaram* gupavad dofu-vor- 

litam (336. fi-?), is merely eclectic and hardly constitutes 

« 

an improvement. The same remarks apply to its definitions 
of fundamental notions like gum or alamkdra, which are 
merely copied or paraphrased uncritically from earlier 
^writers. At the same time, mere eclecticism is not enough 

27 It is noteworthy in this connexion that Davpin's samadhhgum 
is treated hens under the context of lak^atfa with a hint apparently of 
identifying them.—The borrowingrfrom BhSmaba and Dapdin by tfae- 
PurSpa are extensive. For instance, the definitions of the figures rupaka, 
■okfepOf aprastiita-jn'aiamsS, samSsokti and parySyokta given by the 
Pur&pa (343. 22 ; 344. 15, 16,18,17) are almost the same as those of 
BhSmaba (iL 21,68 ; iii. 29,8 ; ii. 79); while the definitions of r&paku, 
utpnk^S^ viiefoktif vihAdvantf, apahnuti and samadhi (343. 23,24>25, 
26^27.27-28; 3SS. 18, 13) appear to have been repeated from Dapdin 
<u. 66,221.323,199, 304 ; L 93) respeetively. 
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to explain certain features of this work ; the peculiar treat¬ 
ment and arrangement, for instance, of the gu^ and 
alaiflkaras which depart very strikingly from orthodox 
views of the matter. In order to explain this novelty, we 
should, having regard to the essentially derivative nature 
of the work itself, admit the probable existence of an al¬ 
together different line of speculation, of which unfortunately 
no other early traces are preserved. 

This tradition of opinion we find fully developed in 
Bhoja. The prominence given to rasa and the absence of 
the dhvani-thtoTy in Bhoja, therefore, need not surprise us ; 
nor should the peculiar arrangement of the guirins and 
alarjikaras appear unintelligible. The same reverence to 
Bharata and Dandin is shown throughout; and in fact, 
Dapdin is estimated to have supplied Bhoja with more than 
two hundred unacknowledged quotations*'. At the same 
time. Bhoja very freely incorporates definite verses and 
illustrative stanzas from most of his well-known predecessors, 
especially from Bhamaha. Vamana, Rudrafa and Dhanika. 
He even appropriates Karikas from the Dhvanyaloka^^, 
although he does not accept its theory. His huge compilation, 
like its prototype the Agni-purana, in more or less cyclo¬ 
paedic in scope and eclectic in spirit, and represents apparent^ 
ly one of the several forms of arranging the teachings (with 
the exception of ignoring the dhvani-thtoTy) of earlier 
schools in the light of a different tradition, of which another^ 
form is perhaps preserved, to a certain extent, in the two 
Jaina Vagbhatas. But in some of the main points, similarity 
of his treatment to the Agni~pnrana is obvious, and here the 
teachings of the orthodox schools are of no avail. The 
verbal borrowings are numerous. Thus Agni 341. 18 f has 
much in common with SarasvathkanthQbharai^^a ii, some 

28 While the Agnhpuriifa takes no less than 160 passages fr m, 

Dandin* 

29 As the AgnhpurU^ appropriates ^ of its KArlUs. 
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verses of the former being literally adopted by the latter. 
The Agni 341. 18'19. says: 

ye vyutpattyadina sabdam alamkartum iha kfamdhf 

sabdalamkdram ahus tan kavya-mimamsa-kovidaff^I j 

This definition of a sabddlamkdra is adopted by Bhoja, 
with the only verbal change of the defective last line into 
sabdalamkara-samjnds te jneyd jdtyadayo budhaUi (ii. 2). Such 
instances can be easily multiplied, and we may cite for 
comparison Agni 341. 21 and Bboja ii. 39 ; Agni 342. 10 and 
Bboja ii. 79; Agni 338. 11 and Bhoja v. 3. etc. Apart from this 
fact of literal similarity, which, however, is not conclusive, 
there is a striking coincidence, as we shall see presently, of 
treatment, as well as agreement of views on fundamental 
points, which is more than merely accidental. It is not 
suggested that Bhoja is directly copying from the Agni-purdna 
or the Purana copying directly from Bhoja; it is quite possible 
that they exploit in common an unknown source. But there 
is hardly any doubt that they follow a common tradition 
which is different in many respects from that of the 
Kashmirian writers.^* 

30 Instead of kav^a-niimatnsaka vidalf in the text. 

31 With regard to the relation between the Agni-purana-compiler 
and Bboja, our views do not appear to have been clear to P. V. Kane 
and V. Raghavan. We have explicitly stated them in Poona OtieiitaUst 
ii, p. 15-17 ; we repeat them here. A comparative study of Bhoja’s 
Sara$vati-k» and the Alarpkira-section of the Purina would, in our 
opinion, indicate that fl) Both the works are more or less compilations, 
(2) As compilations both are eclectic, but not very well assorted and 
critical, (3) Both follow a tradition of opinion which is distinctive and 
which stands apart from that of the orthodox Kashmirian writers, 
(4) Bhoja is more systematic and certainly more elaborate, and the 
distinctive topics are found in Bhoja m a more developed form. These 
considerations led us to believe that there might be no question of direct 
mutual borrowing, but both were drawing upon a common source, and 
that the more elaborate and systematic Bhoja was probably chronologi¬ 
cally later. If the Purai^a-compiler was later and took from Bhoja, it 
would be strange indeed that be should present as undeveloped and 
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Bhoja develops the definition of poetry given by the Agni- 
pura/ia by adding expressly Rasa among its essential 
characteristics, which, as the commentator Ratnefvara points 
out, indicates the influence of the “Ka^mirakas**: 
nirdofam gumvat kavyam alamkarair alamkftam/ 
rasanvitam .(i. 2). 

In conformity to this definition, which mentions rather 
uncritically all the requisite elements. Bhoja deals in the first 
chapter with the Do$as and Gupas and devotes the next three 
chapters respectively to the consideration of poetic figures 
(Alamkaras) of iabda, of artha, and of both iabda and ortho. 
In the last chapter is given a detailed treatment of Rasa, for 
Bhoja thinks that rasokti is essential in poetry (v. 8). But 
like the author of the Agni-purdna, Bhoja is not explicit with 
regard to the question of correlating this aesthetic element 
with other elements of poetry, and his conception of Rasa 
bears resemblance to that of the utpatti^vSdins whose causal 
theory, as Abhinavagupta points out, is accepted by earlier 
authors like Dapdio* doubt, in one verse (i. 158) Bhoja 
is apparently of opinion that a poem is relished only if it 
contains the Gupas. even though it may possess v' ious kinds 
of poetic figures ; for even excellent poetic figures in a 
composition without the Gupas present an ugly aspect, as 
the form of a woman, destitute of youth, looks ugly even 
though she wears excellent ornaments. But this verse is only 
an unacknowledged quotation from Vamana (iii. 1. 2. Vftti), 
and must be taken as an instance of eulogistic statemmits, 
not unusual in Sanskrit writers, made for the purpose of 
simply emphasising a point, or as a characteristic of the 
uncritical and confused na||ire of the work itself ; for other- 
wise we cannot reconcile this dictum with others of a similar 
nature made in connexion with Rasa or Alaipkara. 

unsystematic what was already developed and systematic in his pre¬ 
sumed source. It would hardly make any difference if the Puiipa* 
compiler is proved later than Bhoja ; but as our available evidence is at 
best uncertain, it would be better to leave the question open. 
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Although Bhoja puts a great deal of emphasis on Rasa, 
probably in accordance with the views of the new school of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. he cannot yet be taken 
as an adherent of the Dhvani school, nor of the older Rasa 
school. Bhoja mentions here as many as twelve Rasas, 
adding the idma. preyas, udatta and uddhata, to the eight 
orthodox Rasas mentioned by Bharata (vi. 15)** ; but in his 
treatment he follows the Agni-purana tradition in singling out 
the ^Agara for almost exclusive attention. This trait is also 
noticeable in his other work. SrAgara-prakaia, in which he 
accepts only one Rasa, the Erotic*”, thus justifying its title. 

Bhoja modifies the Agni^purana's classification of the Gunas 
by dividing the general {sdmanya) Gu^as. according as they 
relate to iabda and artha^ into external (bahya) and internal 
iabhyantara), on the one hand, with specific {yaiiefika) Gunas 
on the other. By the last be understands those which under 
special circumstances are Guuas in spite of their being 
essentially Do^as or faults (i. 60 f). He carries the differentia¬ 
tion and multiplication of Guuas still further, and enumerates 
twenty>four iabda-gupas and as many artha^gupas, again, of 
identical names. Like the Agrli-purSpa, Bhoja is not very 
precise or critical in his definitions of individual Gunas. and he 
assigns to some Gu^as properties which are ascribed to Alam- 
karas by other writers. It is curious to note that the artha- 
gupa kanti is defined, after V&mana. as dipta-rasatvam (i. 81), 
including Rasa therein ; and in the iahda~guna gambhlrya 
(i. 73) is incorporated the concept of Dhvani. At the same 

32 Of these gftnU and Preya8*are already recognised. The four 
additional Rasas (to orthodox eight) are meant to be associated with the 
four kinds of heroes, namely, Dhira'^Snta, Dhira*lalita, Dhirodatta- 
and Dbiroddhata respectively. See V. Raghavan, Number of Rasas, 
pp. 121-22. 

33 So says Vidy&dhara. p. 98 ; also KumSrasv&niin. p. 221. and 
the author of Afflwdfirfl-wflreado-cawipii ix, p. 107. See Vol i pp. 136-38, 
or a detailed account of Bhoja’s conception of Rasa in Sarasvaii’k. 

end dr^gdrk-pr. See V. Raghavan, ^rugdra-praiidia'pp. 418-542. 

37 
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time. Rasa is taken elsewhere hs a fundamental aesthetic 
concept, and the idea of Dhvani is omitted from his treat¬ 
ment. Bhoja. however, does not pay any homage to Vamana’s 
classification of Riti. the elaboration of which he carries still 
further. He adds two more types of RUis. vi2. avantika and 
mdgadhl (ii. 32), to the four mentioned by the Agni-pura^, the 
former of these being an intermediate kind between vaidarbhi 
and pdncdti. and the latter forming only a Kbanda-riti. i.e. 
defective or incomplete type. It is also noteworthy that some 
of the upamd-dosas, such as hinatva and adhikatva, are 
included in the general discussion of Dosas as hmopama add 
adhikopama, and not mentioned, in the usual manner, in 
connexion with the figure upama itself. 

In the treatment of Alainkaras, Bhoja is one of the earliest 
writers who. in common with the Agni-purdna, classifies 
them into three groups, viz. Sabddlarrikdrat arthdlamkdra, and 
ubhaydlamkdra. Without entering into details here, we may 
state that Bhoja's treatment is much fuller”^. He enumerates, 
for instance, and defines the largest number of iabddlarpkdras 
mentioned by any author, namely twenty-four, and develops 
further the treatments of Dapdin, the Agni^purd^a and 
Rudrata. The number of arthdlamkdras, however, is 
surprisingly limited, and a love of symmetry probably leads 
him to enumerate them also as twenty-four in number, which 
is also the number of the ubhaydlamkdras. The most curious 
chapter is that which deals with the last-named class of poetic 
figures, which includes figures like upamd, rupaka, utpreksd, 
dipaka^ atiiaya and other well-recognised arthdlamkdras. 
Mammata later on admits this three-fold classification of 
poetio figures, which is not recognised by all. but unlike 

34 His treatment also is sometimes very curiogs. He makes poetic 
figures, for instance, out of the six pramaij^s of Jaimini (cf. MSnikya- 
candra on this point at p. 304). One of the results of this is that he has 
to admit the philosophical idea of upamana (as a means of knowledge) 
in a poetic figure of that name, and distinguish it as a figure from the 
wett'^nowa figure upamS. 
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Bhoja, fee includes a very limited number in the mixed third 
class of Ubhayalamkara. such as punaruktavad-abhasa, in 
which stress is laid equally on iabda and artha. 

This novel and somewhat unorthodox standpoint, which 
follows a peculiar line of speculation different in some 
respects from the accepted views of the various established 
schools, makes Bhoja's work an interesting study ; but its 
theoretic importance has been exaggerated. The work, no 
doubt, possesses a certain importance for this unique treat¬ 
ment in the history of Sanskrit Poetics ; but its value consists, 
not in its theories, nor in its discussion of general principles, 
but in its being a very elaborate, if somewhat diffuse, manual 
and an exhaustive store-house of definitions and illustrations, 
for which not only the works of Alamkarikas but also of 
almost all the well-known poets have been laid under 
contribution. The later writers, in spite of the fascination 
which the magic name of Bhojaraja carries with it, cite this 
work chiefly for its abundant wealth of illustration, or for the 
purpose of supporting some unorthodox view to which Bhoja 
might have lent the authority of his name. The learning 
which this work parades, though extensive, is ill-assorted and 
uncritical, its ideas lacking in system and its expression in 
preciseness. The school of opinion which Bhoja represents 
does not appear to have received any support or following 
in later times^^. 

35 Apart from occasional citations from Bhoja by later authors, 
VidySn&tha (as well as PrakS4avar$a in his Rasarnavalatthkara) appears 
to be the one writer who goes to the length of following Bhoja's elaborate 
classification of the Guijm (see below, ch. vii).—^Bhoja's truly 
**mammoth'* work, the Sfngl^arprakasat has not yet been published, but 
a detailed account of its contents will be found in V. Raghavan’s thesis 
on the same. It has the same eclectic and encyclopaedic character of 
an aU-comprehending type (but on a much more extended scale) as his 
presumably earlier and smaller work, the Sarasvaii-kanthSbhara^m 
With regard to subject'inatter and essential ideas, however, it adds 
nnthing substantially new which is not contained in a brief form in 
SaraivAd-k. In spite of its name die iffngdre-pr. comprehends in its 
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36 chapters most o£ the important topics of Poetics and some of 
Dramaturgy. Thus. ch. i>vi. deal with Sabda and Artha; ch. vii-ai 
with grammatical and poetical aspects of Slhitya of Sabda and Artha, 
including treatment of Dosa, Gu^a and Alaiphira ; ch. xii. mainly with 
Drama and its general features; ch. xiii-xiv with a*preliminary treat¬ 
ment of Rasa; ch. xv-xvii with Vibhivas and Anubh&vas of Rati; 
ch.xviii-xxi with four Srhgftras of four Purus&rthas—viz. Sfhgiras of 
Dharma. Artha, K&ma and Mofc^a; ch. xxii-xxxvi with elaboration of 
the lower SrhgSra Rasa (apart from the higher Srhg&ra of Abbimftoa 
explained in ch. xi) of Rati between man and woman. Thus, after 
dealing with Do^a-hAna. GupopEdftna. Alaipklra-yoga and Rasa-viyoga 
(which last should be avoided) he gives an exposition of bis theory 
of Ahaipkara-Abhifflina-Srhgira Rasa. With reference to the general 
features of the Drama he devotes a large part of bis work to the two 
phases of Vipralambha and Sambboga Srhg&ra viewed as a relation 
between man and woman. 



CHAPTER VII 


MAMMATA AND THE NEW SCHOOL 

( 1 ) 

The foregoing sketch of the progress of the principal 
schools and systems, terminating in the dominance of the 
Dhvani school, will make it clear that the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics is marked by two or three well-defined stages ^ The 
dim beginnings of the science are indeed hidden from us. but 
we enter upon the first historic stage of its formulation, in a 
more or less developed form, in the works of Bhamaha and 
Dap^in. This is followed by a fruitful and creative stage, 
ending with Abhinavagnpta, in which the theories of the 
different schools or systems were settled in their general 
outlines, giving rise to four distinct schools of opinion, 
respectively represented by the Rasa-, Alaipkara-. Riti* and 
Dhvam-systems. It covers more than three centuries, and 
includes some of the great names in the history of the 
discipline, like those of Bhamaha, Udbhafa and Rudrata, of 
Lollapi, ^ af^kuk a and Bbaffa Nay aka. of Dan^in and Vamana. 
of the Dhvanikara. Anandavardbana and Abhinavagupta, of 
Kuntaka. Mahimabhatfa and Bboja: all of whom helped, 
in a constructive or destructive way, to shape the different 
currents of thought which ultimately ran into one stream in 
the standard text-book of Mammata. 

If we attempt to discriminate between these different 
schools of thought and roughly indicate the broad steps taken 
io'the progress of the discipline, we can state generally that 
the Alaipkfira system proposed to confine itself to a theory of 
embellishment {akttnkdra) of expression consistently with 
what was prdbably the original tradition of the discipline ; 


I See voL i. pp. 322 f. 
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the Rasa system, starting with the consideration of the 
drama, was responsible for introducing into poetic theory the 
subjective element of rasa, r^resented by the feelings, moods 
and sentiments ; the Riti system laid stress on the objective 
beauty of representation realised by nleans of diction (rtti) 
and its constituent excellences (guj^) ; while the Dhvani 
system, admitting the underlying truth of all these doctrines, 
elaborated a peculiar theory of suggestion in poetry (d/ivani), 
including the suggestion of rasa, to which everything else was 
correlated. It will be seen from this that a relative emphasis 
was laid on the elements of alarnk&ra, rasa, riti (including 
gurta and dosa) and dhvani by each of these systems : and 
although the soft hand of Indian dialectics drew lines of 
fantastic ideas, consisting of odd and abstruse schemes, it is 
on these essential points that the theories centred themselves, 
and the main currents flowed thereof in different directions. 
It was. however, realised in the end that all these gleams of 
thought must be gathered into a focus, and all these currents 
must be made to flow into one stream. The purely normative 
character of the discipline began to disappear, and it was 
understood that, however much importance was attached 
to the fact of externalisation, to the consideration of 
embellishment or diction, it was far outbalanced by the most 
necessary and important principle of higher poetry, viz, 
the art of ^ggestion, especially connected with the art of 
suggesting a peculiar mental condition of enjoyment, 
technically known as rasa, of which the charm lies in a 
disinterested and impersonal pleasure in the mind, the 
attitude proper to contemplation of the beautiful*. 

2 The problem, therefore, does not conetrn rhetoric merely, and 
the ideal of beauty (if the expression is allowable) is no longer conceived 
from the outside, being associated with a peculiar condition of artistic 
enjoyment, the suggestion of which is taken as the chief function of 
poetry. As explained by an able critic of Sanskrit literature -(CHdenberg, 
Die lAteratur des alien Indlen, pp. 2(nf), the Indian theorists permit 
intellectual vigour and subtlety, the masculine beauty, to stand bdund 
that of purely feminine enj<^yn*ctit born of the finest sensibility* Botii 
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This period ends with the ultimate standardiitation ot a 
more or less complete scheme of Poetics, outlined in the 
DhvanySloka, in which an attempt is made to bring ini o a 
definite focus the scattered ideas of previous speculation. 
The period which followed this and with which we are 
concerned in this and following chapters, is necessarily a stage 
of critical elaboration, the chief work of which consists in 
summarising and setting forth, in the concise form of text¬ 
books. the result^ of earlier speculations. The stage is marked 
by great scholastic acumen, if not by remarkable originality 
or creative genius, but it denotes also a progressive deteriora¬ 
tion ol the study itself. It covers the age of numberless 
commentaries, which may be characterised, like the ^scholia 
o uropean classical literature, as consisting mostly of 
“comments on comments of annotated annotations*'. They 
busy themselves with the explanation, expansion or restriction 
of the already established rules. Vc have also the rise of a 
number of popular writers and textbook makers who wanted 
to simplify the science for general enlightenment, the lowest 
stage being reached when we come to manuals and school¬ 
books of comparatively recent times. 

It is difficult to classify some of these writers. Here and 

these traits are found in the literature from the earliest times ; the idea 
of ecstatic rapture side by side with a strong inclination towards saga- 
city and subtlety. It is true that the dogmatic formalism of a scholastic 
discipline naturally sank to the level of a cold and monotonously 
inflated rhetoric ; but at the same time it must be admitted that the 
theorists were not blind to finer issues, nor were they indififerent to the 
supreme excellence of real poetry and the aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it. They always take care to add that despite dogmas the poetic 
imagination must show itself ; and the ultimate test of poetry is the 
appreciation of the sahrdaya, the man ol taste, whose technical know¬ 
ledge must be equal to his finer capacity of aesthetic enjoymeni, born 
out of wide culture an<f identification with the feelings and sentiments 
of the poet. As this capacity, which is likened to the bliss of divine 
contemplation, is vouchsafed only to the fit and few, the critic as well 
as the poet is bom, and not made. 
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there we find isolated and straggling followers of the older 
schools. Some are frankly uncritical, some merely eclectic ; 
while others are characterised by the very modest ambition 
of producing nothing more than a popular text-book. But 
the majority of the writers of this period, which covers more 
than five or six centuries, accept, with some rdservatioti^ 
the Dhvani-theory and the scheme of Poetics as finally 
determined by Mammata. There are small groups of writers 
who devote themselves to special topics, like kavi^iiksS or 
the subject of rasa (especially ifngara~rasa)t but this apparent 
branching off from the main stem of the finally authoritative 
Dhvani system■ is to be explained as due rather to the 
following of older traditions, or'perhaps to the refining or 
analytic spirit of the times, than to any real split in the 
domain of general theory. With regard to matters of general 
theory and the main problems, the decadent Post-dhvani 
writers as a rule thought that there was nothing new to set 
forth ; they consequently fell back on matters of detail 
which helped to satisfy their growing speculative passion 
for fine distinctions and their scholastic bent for controversy. 
It would be tedious, as well as useless, therefore, to treat 
them here at any great length, for they repeat more or less 
the same idea in their own way, sometimes in the same 
stock manner and phraseology, and differ from each other 
only in matters of no great theoretic importance. The 
only subject worth studying in them is their minute analysis 
and elaboration of numberless poetic figures, which are not 
treated, as not'coming perhaps within the scope of their 
general exposition, by the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana. 
but which occupy a very considerable position in later 
literature. Here was room enough to supplement, as 
Ruyyaka expressly states, the treatment of their predecessors ; 
and this portion of their work is beaten out with such extreme 
nicety and elaborateness that the Alaipkara*^Sstra, judging 
from these works alone, would be, as it often has been, 
designated as a study of Rhetoric merely. But even from 
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Ruyyaka's Ume, the scope ana nature of most of the in¬ 
dividual figures appear to have been fairly fixed, only to 
be criticised and improved upon here and there by such later 
writers as Jagannatha. 

It is important, however, to note that although this new' 
school Knavyah^ arav&cinah) accepts in the main the general 
position of the Dhvani school, it is yet not entirely free from 
the influence of older schools. It betrays a lurking regard for 
older writers and brings back, rightly or wrongly, some of 
the old ideas into the elaboration of its own theory of poetry. 
It is difficult, for this'reason, to take these writers in a lump 
and affiliate them directly to the Dhvani school. Mammata*s 
definition of poetry, for instance, is not altogether free from 
the influence of the views of such older writers as Vamana ; 
Ruyyaka follows Ddbhata and Kuntaka extensively in his 
detailed analysis of poetic figures ; Vi^vanatha clearly be¬ 
trays the influence of the Rasa school on his own system 

* 

while Jagannatha revives in a new form the old definition 
of poetry given by Dan^in. It is remarkable that most of 
these writers attempt to arrive at a precise definition of 
poetry, a task which was wisely left alone by the Dhvani- 
kara ; but in doing so. they probably meant to find out a 
comprehensive formula to cover the old ideas as well as the 
new, although it must be said that they succeed less often 
than they involve themselves in hopeless inconsistencies. This 
reactionary tendency, however, is interesting as indicating 
that they were not unconscious of.the importance of earlier 
views as they were not entirely content with, the clear-cut 
scheme of the Dhvanyaloka ; a fact which Would go to 
demonstrate, to some extent, that want of originality is a 
charge which cannot be brought in its entirety against these 
followers of the finally dominant Dhvani system. 

* 2 ) 

Mammata 

The first and foremost writer of this group is Mammafa^ 
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whose Kavya-prakaia must have helped a great deal, judging 
from its popularity and influence, in finally establishing 
the authority of the Kashmirian school of Anandavardhana. 
This work, combining as it does the merit of fulness with that 
of conciseness, not only summed up previous speculations 
in Poetics in the succinct form of a text-book, but it became 
\n its turn the starting point of endless text-books and 
exegesis. 

Mammata’s general standpoint will be obvious at a glance 
by examining his well known definition of poetry. Although 
he adheres in the main to the teachings of the Dhvani school 
and accepts Rasa as an important element of poetry, his 
definition tad a-do^au iabdarthau sagunavanalamkrtr puna}i 
kv&pi C'poetry consists in word and sense, devoid of the 
defects and possessing the excellences, and sometimes devoid 
also of poetic figures**) follows the time-honoured custom of 
starting with word and sense {sabda and artha) and mention¬ 
ing the guna, doga and alamkdra ; but it does not expressly 
include any reference to dhvani and rasa, which are apparent¬ 
ly comprehended by implication. For, following up this 
definition, Mammata begins with the discussion of the 
functions of Sabda and artha, incidentally establishing the 
function of suggestion (vyahjand) and the superiority of the 
suggested sense {vyahgya artha or dhvani), and divides poetry 
into three classes (viz. dhvani, gunibhuta-vyahgya and citra) 
in relation to the suggested sense. This leads him to enu¬ 
merate and exemplify the various subdivisions of these three 
classes of poetry, and in this connexion dilate upon the nature 
and theory of Rasa, which is included in the scope of 
"suggestion of imperceptible process'* {asarplaksyorkrama 
vyahgya). In this context, he examines and rejects the views 
of Lollaja, Saftkuka and Bhaua Niyaka, and accepts the 
vyaktUvdda which he ascribes to Abhinavagupta. Mention 
is made of eight orthodox'dramatic Rasas, {offau nUpye rasJify 
smftdh), but the ninth Rasa, the SJknta, is added, apparently 
as' clevant to poetry. 
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Mammata then proceeds to discuss the Guna and Do$a, 
DOt in relation to poetry in general as his definition would 
imply, but in relation to their subserviency or otherwise to 
the awakening of Rasa. The Gut^as as excellences of com¬ 
position are interpreted in a new sense (aftpr Anandavardhana) 
and brought into effective relation with the underlying 
sentiment in a work, as qualities which.serve to heighten its 
charm. The verbal form of a work cannot be said to possess 
the qualities of energy or sweetness (except by way of 
analogy), unless we mean by it that the underlying sentiment 
is vigorous or sweet. The Gunas, therefore, are related to 
the Rasa, as virtues like heroism are related to the soul of a 
man. The verbal form, the mere sound, produces the 
excellences only as a means or instrument; the real cause is 
the Rasa, even as the soul is the true cause of virtues like 
heroism in a man. The same consideration applies also to 
the case of poetic figures (Alamkaras). and their place in 
poetry is justified by their relation to Rasa. They are compared 
to ornaments on a man’s body; and as such, they adorn 
words and meanings which constitute the ‘body* of poetry. 
They thus serve to embellish indirectly (through sound and 
sense) the underlying soul of sentiment, but not invariably. 
If the Rasa is absent, they produce mere variety of expression. 
It should also be noted that the Gu^as are accepted, after 
Anandavardhana. as three in number*, and it is maintained 

3 Mammata demonstrates with some care that it is not necessary 
to accept the ten Gupas of V&mana. but that it is quite enough if we 
postulate three comprehensive excellences, viz. ojas (energy), prus&la 
(lucidity) and ntOdhurya (sweetness). If we examine the Gunas of 
Vfimana critically, we find that some of them can very well be included 
in these three *, some constitute mere absense of defects; white 
others are sometimes positive defects. Thus. V&mana*s Slega, 
MmSdhi and udBratS are comprehended by ojas ; artha~vyakti is moely 
an aspect of prasBda ; samatS, consisting of a certain uniformity of 
diction.ls sorndtimes a fablt; sirhiliB saukumdrya and Aranri,defined respec¬ 
tively as freedom from harshness (or inauspiciousness) and vulgarity, are 
eimply the reverse of the defects iruti-kaitoi and grSmyatva. These consi- 
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that combination of particular letters signify particoia 
Gupas, so that the three Vrttis of Udbhata (and roughly the 
three Ritis of Vamana) are equalised to the three Gu^as 
defined by himself. Mammata admits Do$as of pada, vSkyc 

derations simplify the classification of the Guijias and put a limit to tfaieif 
useless multiplication or differentiation (witness, e.g. Bhoja's elaborate 
scheme of 24 Gupas). Mammu^a, therefore, thinks that the distinction 
between iabda-guna and arthd-guna is meaningless, lor the latter need 
not be separately considered. The mental activity, involved in the enjoy¬ 
ment of Rasa, is made to justify only three (and not ten) Gunas which 
are thus brought into effective relation with the principal sentiment of a 
composition. Thus, the is supposed to cause a brilliant expansion 
(vistaia) of the mind and resides in the moods of heroism, horror and 
fury ; the prasada^ proper to all the moods, is taken as the cause of a 
quick apprehension of the sense, extending over the mind at once 
{vyapti or vikasa), like a stieam of water over a cloth, or like fire 
among dry fuel (cf. Bharata vii. 7); while the inSdhiirya, residing nor¬ 
mally in the erotic mood of love-in-union, but also appropriate to and 
rising successively in degree in pathos, love-in-separation and calm, is 
regarded as causing a softening or melting of the heart (druti). The 
three conditions of the mind. viz. expanding pervading and melting, 
which accompany the poetic sentiments, are thus made the basis 
of the three Gunas ; and though these mental states are sometimes 
mixed up and lead to various other mental conditions, these latter effects 
are too many and too indistinct to be taken as the basis of new Gut^s. 
This exposition follows and expands Dhvanyaloka ii. 8-11 (see above 
pp. nif); but it is possible that the original hint of associating these 
effects on the mental condition of the reader with the three Gunas was 
Supplied by Bfaatta Nfiyaka C Locatia p. 6&) who speaks of the enjoy¬ 
ment {bhoga) of Rasa as being characterised by the mental conditions 
of expanding (vistSra), prevading {vtkasa) and melting {druti). Viiva- 
n&tha substantially agrees with this view of Mammata ; but he takes 
the technical objection that the ojat etc. are not the causes of, but 
identical with, the process of expansion etc. 

4 See above p. 104. We have seen above that Mammata explains 
away the so-called excellences of sense (artha-gufias), so that the GuQas 
are confined to the sphere of sound. They are produced by a particular 
arrangement of letters (varifa), compounds (samSsa) and mode of com¬ 
position {racanS). Thus, the mddhurya or sweetness results from the 
emi^oyment of (i) all sparia letUis or mutes (from k to m), excepting 
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and artha, as well as Do$as of Rasa, a mode of tieatmeat 
which is followed by most later writers. Although the poetic 
figures are not. in his opinion, always necessary to poetry*, 
he rounds off his treatise with an elaborate analysis and 
illustration of figures of sound and sense (including a limited 
number of figures which are of a mixed kind), enumerating 
as many as sixty-seven independent figures. 

From this brief summary of the topics of Mammae’s 
work, it will be clear that its value consists not in its originali¬ 
ty but in its orderly and concise discussion of the main issues 
(excepting those of Dramaturgy, which Hemacandra, Vidya- 
natha and Vi^vanatha include in an attempt to supplement). 
His definitions as well as general treatment attempt to cover 
almost all fields of thought traversed by his predecessors. 

the cerebrals U, ih^ d, dh) coming with the Iasi letters (nasals) of their 
respective class, (ii) i-and n with short vowels, as well as from (iii) 
complete absence of compounds or presence of short compounds. The 
ojor or energy is produced by (i) compound letters formed by the com¬ 
bination of the first and third letters of a class with the letters immediate¬ 
ly following them (i.e. with the second and fourth lettcis respectively) 
(ii) conjunct consonants of which r ioniis a part, (iii) cerebrals other 
than R (which letter is indicative of mudhurva), (iv) doubled letters, i. e. 
combinations of the same letters, (vj palatal and cerebral sibilants (.f, 9 ). 
(vi) long compounds, and (vii) a formidable 01 bombastic style. Foi 
obvious reasons there are no lules for piasiida. The letters mentioned 
here are mostly the same as those given by Udbhata as suggestors of 
upanSgankd, purusS. and komalu (or gr&mya) Vrttis lespectively. 
Mammata, therefore, thinks that Udbhata’s three Vrttis, which Udbhata 
himself comprehends under vrityanupra\a, are really equivalent to the 
three RItis of VSmana and to his own three Cunas. 

5 From the new standpoint, Vainana’s view that the Gupas produce 
the beauty of a poem, while the AlaipkHras merely heighten the beauty 
thus produced, is clearly inadequate. Mammata argue*: in this way. 
If the doctrine is taken to mean that the possession of all the excellences 
constitutes poetry, the gaudl and the p5iir5/i which are not marked by 
all the Gupas, would not be poetical; if. however, the presence of a 
single excellence is enough to dignify a composition to the rank of 
poetry, then we are driven to accept even a perfectly un poetical passage 
as poetry, if it contains, say, the quality of energy. 
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The great popularity and authority which the Kavya-prakaia 
has always enjoyed and whicb is indicated by the large 
number of commentaries on it. must be explained as due not 
to any remarkable novelty of treatment, but to ihe clear and 
lucid (albeit the obscurities due to its brevity of exposition, 
necessitating commentaries) working out of the already 
accumulated stock of ideas in the light of the new scheme 
put forward in the Dhvanyaloka. 

But from the theoretical point* of view. Mammata's 
definition of poetry has been subjected to much vigorous 
criticism. Visvanatha, for instance, undoubtedly takes 
Mammafa^s work as the basis iupajivya) of his own. but 
begins his Sahitya’darpana with a trenchant attack on his 
definition. He points out. in the first place, that the Gunas 
being merely properties of Rasa, should not have been 
logically included in the definition of essentials. He shows 
next that if only faultless (ado^a) compositions bt called 
poetry, some of the best poems will have to be giveq up. 
inasmuch as it is almost impossible to keep clear of all 
blemishes. Nor could it be said that faults mar only those 
particular words or their meanings in which they occur ; for 
if they are faults at all, bearing relation to the underlying 
sentiment in the composition, they must mar the whole poem. 
Lastly, he maintains that no reference to poetic figures ought 
to have been made in the definition, as they are admittedly 
non-essential. Jagannatha's criticism is more fuadamental, 
although he agrees with Visvanatha as to the impropriety of 
including a reference to guna, dofa, and alamkdra in the 
definition. He objects that a word and its sense are not what 
is denoted by the term'‘poetry*; for the universal use of such 
expressions as ‘a poem is read but its meaning is not under¬ 
stood* shows clearly that a particular kind of words only is 
what is meant. If it is said that the essence of poetry lies in 
its capability of producing a mood (rasa), and that inasmuch 
as a word and its sense have this capability, both constitute 
poetry, then it can be replied that, according to this too wide 
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view, musical tones and theatrical gestures will have to be 
called poetry. 

Some of these and otUer arguments appear, no doubt, 
fastidious and pedantic, and have been met with equal ingen¬ 
uity by the commentators and followers of Mammata ; but 
the whole controversy indicates the futility of arriving at a 
precise logical definition of poetry and the difiQculty of com¬ 
bining all the conventional elements in such a definition. The 
earlier theorists probably realised this and carefully avoided 
the task, for even the Dhvanikara contents himself with des¬ 
cribing its general nature and its divisions, an omission on 
which Mahimabhatta ridicules him by saying: kim ca kavya- 
sya svarupam vyutpadayitukamena matimatd tallak^anam eva 
sdmdnyenakhyatavyam. 

From the historical point of view, however, the definition 
is interesting, its apparent inconsistency and obscurity being a 
curious fact which can reasonably be explained by a reference 
to the views of the older schools and systems. The term rasa 
does not occur in the definition, and the fact that Mammafa 
accepts the citra-kavya, which is grudgingly admitted by 
Anandavardhana as a division of poetry, would indicate, as 
Visvanatha points out, that Mammata does not consider 
Rasa to be essential. Yet he defines Guna and Dosa in terms 
of their relation to Rasa, a procedure which is not justifiable 
if the essentiality of Rasa is not admitted. On the other 
hand, if it is maintained that all reference to Rasa is omitted 
in the definition because it is such a well known and establi¬ 
shed fact in the poetical and critical world, then the pro¬ 
minence of threefold suggestion and the division of poetry on 
its basis are hardly explicable. The mention of Cuna and 
Do$a should in that case be omitted, as done by Jagannatba. 
from the definition, which corresponds more to the definition 
of Vamana (i. 1.1-3); and these two elements must be un¬ 
derstood in the sense in which Vamana takes them. viz. as 
properties of ^abda and artha.^ This, and other discrepancies 
6 This is the modified view of Jagannatha who realises the difficulty 
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make it probable that Mammala, belougiog as he does to the 
new school, is influenced to a great extent by the views of the 
older schools. He accepts, no doubt, the general scheme and 
theory of the Dhvani school, but in trying to reconcile them 
with those of earlier theorists, he lands himself in object¬ 
ionable inconsistencies. 


( 3 ) 

VUvanatha 

Even the definition of Visvanatha. who took upon himself 
the task of criticising Mammata. is open to similar objections, 
and has been criticised in its turn by Govinda and Jagannatha. 
In declaring that poetry consists of a sentence of which the 
’sour is rasa {vakyam rasatmakarn kavyam), he is indeed 
betraying the unmistakable influence, of the Rasa school; but 
he is also putting into a shape, in a way clearer than Abhi- 
navagupta does, the essentiality of rasa-dhvani, wisely left 
unstated but practically meant by the authors of the Dhvanya~ 
lokaJ In taking up this extreme position. Visvanatha 
involves himself, however, in the somewhat clumsy subterfuge 
of admitting a distant touch of Rasa (rasa-sparia) in all 
poetry, even in what is professedly descriptive or ornamental. 
Even if it is ideally correct to say that a poem ought always 
to manifest the Rasa alone, it does not. as a matter of fact, 
always do so. Jagannatha rightly objects* that ViSvanatha*s 
definition would exclude poems in which the centre of gravity 
lies only in the matter {vastu-dhvani) or in the imaginative 
mood {alarnkara^dhvani). The opponent cannot reply thdt 
this is exactly his own opinion, for thereby he goes against 
the view of ancient authorities, as well as against the establi* 

and does not agree with Mammata (see Rasa-ga^gSdhara p. 55;. 
Similarly Vidy&DRtha, Uiough belonging to the new schooli would 
accept (p. 334) Udbhata's dictum sarnghatana-dharmH gu^li» 

7 See above ch. v. p. 166 ; cb. vi, p. ]78f. 

8 p. 7-8. Cf PrabhS, ed. N. S. P. 1912. p. 11. 
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shed practice of great poets, who have admitted the scope of 
fact aod imagination, and described subjects like a flood or 
narrated a travel, in which there is hardly any touch of Rasa. 
It would not do. therefore, to accept the rasa-dhvani alone : 
for a complete definition must also take into account vastu- 
Ihvani and alamkdra-dhvani. Visvanatha anticipates this 
objection by saying that in cases other than those admitted 
expressly by himself there is always a semblance of Rasa 
irasabhdsd) ; and the verse given in the Dhvanydloka as an 
instance of vastu^dhvani is. in his opinion, admissible only 
because there is such a touch of Rasa in it. and not be¬ 
cause mere vyangya vastu can constitute the essence of poetry. 
Jagannatha replies that nothing is gained by such a supposi¬ 
tion of an indirect reference to Rasa, because such a reference 
may also be construed in phrases like *the cow moves’ or ‘the 
deer leaps.* This cannot be taken as the sole criterion, 
because thereby any and every content of poetry would be 
reduced to the position of an excitant, an ensuant or an 
accessory of Rasa. 

Apart from this technicality and the emphasis put on the 
essentiality of Rasa, which however is not reconciled to other 
elements of poetry, Vi^vanatha’s scheme does not substantially 
differ from that of Mammata. on whose work he also appears 
to have written a commentary. In one passage, indeed, he 
pays an elegant tribute to his predecessor’s work by admitting 
his own indebtedness to it. After defining poetry as a 
sentence the ‘soul’ of which is Rasa, he proceeds in the usual 
way to analyse the 'sentence’ {vdkya) and the different 
functions of its constituent word and sense, establishing 
suggestion or vyanjam as the function necessary and impor¬ 
tant for the purpose of conveying the suggested Rasa {ttodhe 
rasSdindm). He accepts only two divisions of poetry. > j/., 
'dhvani and gu^ibhuta-vyahgya kavya, and rejects the third, 
the citra^kavya (which is suffered by Anandavardhana and 
accepted by Mammata) on the ground that it is entirel> 
•devoid of Rasa and therefore inconsistent with his own 

38 
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definition of poetry. It is curious, however, that Vi^vanatha, 
following Anandavardhana, partially admits the suggestion 
of vastu and alamkara under suggestion of perceptible process 
ikramoddyota-vyahgya), based on the power of word or sense 
or both. The case of poetry of subordinate suggestion 
(gunlbhuta-vyahgya), where the Rasa involved is secondary, 
is justified by holding that the mere circumstance of the 
Rasa being collaterally suggested does not destroy the 
claim of such poetry ; for the relish of Rasa alone, whether 
circumstantial or essential, is the true criterion. It is this 
partiality for Rasa which makes him include a treatment, 
omitted by most writers on Poetics, of dramatic composition, 
in which the delineation of the Rasas, the moods and senti¬ 
ments, is already established as fundamental by both poets 
and theorists. Consistently with the same idea, a Doga or 
blemish is defined as the detractor of the Rasa {rasapakar- 
gaka), while a Guna is explained as a particular mode or 
quality of the Rasa depending on iabda and artha and 
enhancing the charm of the Rasa when Rasa is principal. 
The Gupas are really attributes of Rasa, but they are 
secondarily spoken of as belonging to a word and its sense: 
which secondary use also explains the old distinction between 
^abda-gu^a and artha-guna. The Gugias are accepted as 
three in number, viz. madhurya, of as and prasdda, depending 
upon a combination of particular letters and justified by the 
attributes of expanding, pervading and melting the mind in its 
enjoyment of Rasa ; and the ten Guigas of older writers are 
mentioned and criticised after the manner of Mammata. It js 
curious, however, that Vi^vanatha admits the Ritis separately, 
instead of comprehending them as Mamma|a does, under the 
Vfttis or considering them redundant after the enumeration 
of the three Gurias. He defines the Riti as pada-satjighatam* 
or particular arrangement of words (and letters) which helps 
the Rasas {upakartri rasadinSm). The Riti, however,* relates 

9 By the term saipghafanS strew in laid on its technical sense of 
Sam&8a>vrttti. but this is not the only criterion. 
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entirely to the external framework of poetry, and is likened 
tp the conformation of the body in relation to the souP*. 
Finally* the poetic figures {alamkaras), which are treated 
substantially after the manner of Mammaja and Ruyyaka* 
are defined as those non-permanent attributes of word and 
its sense which add to their beauty and thus embellish the 
Rasa indirectly. The term ‘non-permanent’ {asthira) is 
explained, after Mammata, by the statement that the presence 
of the Alainkaras is not necessary but accidental, as compared 
to the Gunas which are necessary attributes. 

The above sketch of Vijvanatha’s general position will 
sufficiently indicate that he is more or less a compiler and not 
an original writer, although be shows some constructive 
ability in elaborating a full and compact system of his own 
on the basis of rasa-dhyani. His borrowings from Anauda- 
vardbana, Mammata and Ruyyaka are very extensive ; and 
sometimes his judgment forsakes him. making him copy his 
originals rather slavishly. He is not always happy in his 
innovations, and sometimes (though rarely) he is wrong or 
inconsistent in his idterpretation. In spite of these and other 
defects his work is interesting in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics as an attempt at a further development of the Dhvani- 
theory out ef itself, an attempt to which recognition was not 


IQ Viivanatha speaks of four RXtis as follow: (i) vcudmbtiiot 
sweet style (marked by letters indicative of mSdhurya, aivd by short 
compounds or absence of compounds), (ii) gaudi or bombastic style 
(marked by letters indicative of ojas and possessing a large number 
of compounds), (iii) pOncSR (marked by letters other than those 
mentioned above and containing five or six compound words), (iv) iSti 
or the style intermediate between vaidarbhi and paUcdli* This is only 
a variation on the conventional enumeration ; but strictly speaking, 
Mammata is right in not considering the Ritis separately, as they are 
comprehended by the three Vrttis or even by the three Cuiias accepted 
by the new school. ViivanStha alludes to Vrttis under vrttyanuprilsa 
and simply says (after Ruyyaka): rojn^v/joyfl'vydpdrnvnrt variia‘racatiA 
vfttifft tad~aniigaHrtvena nyasanSd vfttyanuprSsofy- 
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universally accorded by other strict followers of the theory. 
The SQhitya-darpana, written like the Kavya-prakaia in the 
form of Karika with Vrtti, has also the great merit of being 
written rn a more simple and less controversial style than the 
treatises of Mammata and Jagannatha respectively ; and as a 
suitable and complete manual of Poetics, including a treat¬ 
ment of the dramatic art, it has always held its popularity 
as one of the most convenient text-books on the subject as a 
whole. 


< 4 ) 

Ruyyaka 

One of the most important writers of this group is 
Ruyyaka, who comes immediately after Mammafa and who 
also appears to have written a commentary on Mammata's 
work. In his treatment of the poetic figures with which his 
work (as its name Alamkara-sarvasva implies) is directly con¬ 
cerned. he shows, however, a remarkable degree of insight and 
independence of judgment V. inch distinguishes him from his 
predecessor. The value of his contribution in this respect 
may be judged from the fact that his Alamkara-sarvasva not 
only helped to define and fix the conception of an alarnkSra, 
of which the first indication was given by Kuntaka but which 
was left untouched by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka, but 
it bad also a great influence in establishing by its careful 
analysis the scope and nature of individual poetic figures, 
so that his views on this matter have been accepted as autho¬ 
ritative by such important *ater writers as VidvanStba, 
Vidyadhara. Vidyanatha and Appayya Diksita. 

The plan of Ruyyaka’s work, written in the form Siitra 
with Vftti, is stated by himself in the introductory portion 
of his Vftti. He starts, in common with other followers of 
theDhvani school, with the suggested sense {prailyamSm 
-artha) and demonstrates by a rapid survey of the views of 
older writers that it was directly or indirectly recognised by 
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all. But he thicks that, in the opinion of the authorities 
who came before the Dhvani school, the chief function of 
the suggested sense consisted in embellishing the expressed 
meaning {vacyopaskOra), and therefore it was naturally com- 
prehended in the sphere of poetic figures in which the 
expressed sense prevailed^^. This is generally the view of 
Bhamaha, Dap^in, Udbhafa, Vimana and Rudrafa. The 
Vakroktijivita-kara. who came after Anandavardhana, in¬ 
cludes all ideas of Dhvani in a variety of Vakrokti based 
on upacSra or metaphorical expression. Bbafta Nayaka 
maintains that the suggested sense, established chiefly through 
the forcible utterance of the poet (kavi-praudhokti) is only 
a secondary element in poetry, the essential thing being the 
relish of Rasa realised through a function called bhoga or 
enjoyment, which is distinct from and which transcends the 
denotative or generalising functions of words. The Vyakti- 
viveka-kSra takes the relation of the expressed and the 
suggested in terms of the logical linga and lihgin, and regards 
the process of suggestion as a process of inference. None of 
these views comes up to that of the Dhvanikara, which is, 
therefore, accepted indisputably by Ruyyaka. who lays down 
sententiously at the end: asti tavad vyangya~niffho vynfl/ond- 
vydpOrah, The three divisions of poetry into dhvani, gunl- 
bhuta vyahgya and eitra are also recognised ; but as the 
first two are already discussed in the Alarfikdra-manlarl^* 
(p. IS) and the D/ivanyd/oka respectively, Ruyyaka proposes 
in this treatise to take up the remaining citra~kavya, which, 
including in its scope all poetic figures devoid of suggestion**. 


11 vMcyopa%kSrakatvat(t hy alatpkSrSftSm Stma-bhOtMvam, Jaya- 
ratha p. 3. 

12 • Presumably thin work was composed by himself. But Jayaratha 
does not expressly say so. In the Trivandrum edition, the reading is 
differeat. It reads kUUdOsddhprabandhgfu (instead ot alamkara-mafii~ 
aryatp) 4fariif4iJ^. The AUapkOra^nuiniarl appears to have dealt parti¬ 
cularly with rasitdhvttni, apparently laying stress on drngttra-rasa. 

13 See above ch. v. p. 171. 
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naturally covers an extensive field. As all detailed con¬ 
sideration of this topic is omitted in the Dhvanyaloka (as 
coming not properly within the sphere of its theory), here 
was an opportunity of supplementing the work of his pre. 
decessors. 

But the point had already been taken up and discussed 
in his own way by Kuntaka who recognised that the poet’s 
intention need not always be to awaken the Rasa or anything 
else unexpressed but may be directed simply to producing 
a certain strikingness of expression in the form of an expressp 
ed poetic figure. He analysed poetic expression ana found 
that the elements which went to make up the being of such 
a figure consisted of a peculiar turn of expression, which 
produced a certain charm (called vaicitrya or vicchitti-viSesa) 
and which ultimately depended on the conception of the poet 
{kavi-pratibha-nirvartitatvay*^. Both these terms are not new. 
the kavi-pratibha having been acknowledged as essential in a 
poetic composition by older theorists, and the saundarya of 
Vamana reappearing under the name of vaicitrya or vicchifti. 
The uJeti^vaicitrya is discussed in another connexion by 
Anandavardhana (p. 243) ; and Mammata (probably under 
the influence of Kuntaka) lays 4lown that the alamkara is 
nothing but vaicitrya itself. Abhinavagupta speaks of endless 
varieties of upama‘vicchitti (p. 5). and in another passage 
(p. 8) uses the term as almost synonymous with kamariiyaka 
or edrutva-hetu, 

Ruyyaka does not elaborate a doctrine on this point but 
he accepts Kuntaka’s analysis implicitly and applies it to the 
detailed examination of individual poetic figures, a procedure 
which is followed by Vi^vanatha, Appayya Dik$ita and 
Jagannatha. That he derived this idea from Kuntaka is 
indicated by Jayaratha in a passagejn which the commen* 
tator, while rejecting on this ground (he claim of the 
yathn-sarrikhya to be counted as a poetic figure^ >ys: etnc ca 


14 See above ch. vi. p. 188f. 
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vakroktiiivita'kftS saprapaHcam uktam ity asmabhir nSyastam 
(p. 149). In the AlarpkSra-sarvasva Ruyyaka does not define 
the term vicchitti, but in the commentary on the Vyakti- 
viveka attributed to him, he says (p. 44): tatkS ca iabdar- 
thayor vicchittir alamkarah, vicchitiii ca kavi-pratibhoUasa* 
rupatvUt kavi’pratibhollasasya anantyQd anantatvam bhaia- 
m&no m paricchettum iakyattt (*Then again, an alamkara 
consists of the charm or vicchitti of sound and sense ; and 
it is not possible to define vicchitti exactly, inasmuch as it 
is of infinite variety, being identical with the play of the 
poetic imagination, which itself is infinite in its scope'), the 
boundlessness or infinite scope of poetic conception having 
been already admitted by Anandavardhana himself (ch. iv). 
as well as by Kuntaka. 

Ruyyaka. however, takes this vicchitti, brought out by the 
productive imagination of the poet, to be the test of a poetic 
figure ; or, in other words, a form of expression or a mere 
speech-figure (if the phrase is allowable) becomes a poetic 
figure when a certain charm is lent to it by the peculiar 
conception ot the poet. Thus, a form of expression involving 
the logical anumana would not prima facie constitute the 
figure anumSna, unless this special charm is involved in ii ; 
or, the doubt involved in the figure samdeha must be brought 
into being by the imagination of the poet, for it should not be 
an ordinary doubt but a 'poetic* doubt. Jayaratha makes this 
doctrine more explicit than his author in many places in his 
commentary. He lays down repeatedly that a special charm 
(vicchitti^viie^a) depending on the conception ^ of the poet 
{kavi-karma or “pratibhS) is to be taken as the essential factor 
of an Alaqik&ra (pp. 144.149-50.183), and all so called 
figures arc to be accepted or rejected accordingly**- 

15 The question has been dealt with in some detail by Jacobi in hw 
Ueber Begriff und Wesen der poetiicben Figuren in dcr indisdien 
Poetik in GJST, 1908, and also in the present wrilpr's introduction to 
Vttkrokihpvita, 2nd ed. 1928. pp. xlvi-lviiL 
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In later writings this doctrine is admitted as settled beyond 
question. Appayya DIk$ita explains it at the beginning of his 
Citra-mlmamsa (p. 6). and Jacannatha repeatedly states: 
alamkaranain bhaniti-visesa-rupatvam. In addition to the 
terms bhamti-viseisa, vaicitrya and vicchitti, Visvanatha and 
Jagannatha use the terms carutva, hrdyatva, camatkaritva and 
saundarya almost synonymously, while the latter attempts to 
define it (p. 466. 470) more precisely as the poetic imagination 
with reference to the power of poetic production ; or rather, 
as the charm which is thereby brought into being, upon which 
the poetic figures distinguish themselves in their special 
peculiarities. 

Ruyyaka*5 work is also important for its acute analysis of 
the scope and nature of individual poetic figures, of which 
nearly eighty independent varieties are dealt with. At first 
sight one would be inclined to classify him as belonging to 
the Alamkara school. There is no doubt that Ruyyaka was a 
great admirer of Udbhata, on whose work his father Tilaka 
(as Jayaratha informs us) wrote a Viveka or Vicara. 
Ruyyaka himself tells us (and he is borne out by Jayaratha 
and 5amudrabandha)^° that he is a follower of the views of 
the ‘‘ancients’* (e. g. cirantana-matanusrtUi, p. 205). by which 
he means apparently the older Alamkara school of Bhamaha 
and Udbhata ; but of course, he corrects, modifies or expands 
older authoritative opinions in the light of the progressive 
study of the subject. Ruyyaka’s development of Udbhaia’s 
idea of slega may be taken as a typical instance. The contro¬ 
versy regarding the divisions of slega and its relation to other 
figures in cases of combination, started, as Ruyyaka himself 
and his commentators point out. from Udbhata’s time 

16 Jayaratha refers to Ruyyaka's following of cirantana-mata at 
pp 72, 83, 103, 172 etc., and of Udbhata at pp. 10, 20, 34, 87,93, 97, 98, 
125,126. 150 etc. Samudrabandha's references are at pp. 4. 7, 10,11,14, 
21, 74, 82, 103 etc. Ruyyaka’s own references to Udbhata’s views '»iil 
be found in numerous places, at pp. 3, 7, 23,59,82,86,92,123, 126, 
148, 174, 191 etc. 
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Ruyyaka accepts the division of this figure into iabda-ilesa 
and artha-ile^a (adding ubhaya-slcsa), and holds that the 
principle of this distinction consists in the dictum yoHanxkdro 
yad^airitah sa tad-alarnkdrah. He rejects Mamma^a's view 
that the distinction is based on the ground that the sabda- 
ilesa is incapable of enduring a change of synonym (parivrtti- 
asaha), while the artha-ile^a is capable of doing so ; for 
Mamniata holds that it is not dsraycisrayi-bhdva (mutual 
dependence or inherence) but anvaya (connexion) and 
vyatireka (contrast) which must be taken as the test for 
determining whether a figure is of sabda or of artha. Accor- 
uing tL Ruyyaka, however, a subda~sle$a occurs when the 
expression, being differently split up yields two different 
meanings. Here the words are really different, as is indicated 
by a difference of accent as well as by the effort required in 
pronouncing them. They present the appearance of sameness 
or coalescence {sle$a)^ just in the same way as the lacquered 
wood appears to be one single object, though really lac is put 
on the wood. The artha-sle$a occurs where the expression 
is the same and has the same accent and effort, but possesses 
^wo meanings, just as two fruits hang down from a single 
cm. The ubhaya-ilesa is the case where both these circum¬ 
stances exist^'. Rergarding the implication of iilesa in other 
poetic figures, the question has been raised Whether it should 
be regarded (i) as stronger than and thus dispelling the 
notion of the accompanying figure, (ii) as being equally 
powerful and therefore entering into combination with them, 
or (ii) as being weaker and therefore not prominent where 
other figures occur^’^ Udbhata takes the first position, and 
thinks that where the sle^a is present (e. g. along With upama) 
there is only the appearance (pratibhd) of the other figure, 

n Vi^vanStha follows Mammata. but VidySdhara agrees with 
Ruyyaka's interpretation in this matter. 

18 JagaonStha, p. 393, sums up the views thus: ayam cSlamkSialf 
P^oyetfSlamkSrSntprasya vL^ayam abhinivisatCt tatra kim asyc bhadha- 
katvarp syOd Shosvit sarrikJrpatvam utSha bddhyatvam iti. 
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the real figure being in such a case the ilega (and not iipama). 
Ruyyaka demurs to this view, and agrees with Mammafa in 
pointing out that in such cases of conflict the possession of 
common attributes isSdharmya) inherent in upama is alone 
sufficient to constitute the latter figure ; for the unqualified 
definition of sadharmya as community of attributes or cir* 
■cumstances is not exclusive of the verbal sameness conveyed 
by the accompanying ilesa. The upamQ, therefore, is pre¬ 
dominant and the subordinate ihfa only helps it; for in such 
cases, the common property is not arrived at without the 
slega, and without the common property there can be no 
upamd. If the two figures are thus found together, one 
helping the other, we have samklrMtva of Mefa and 
upamd. 

From these and other instances which we need not multi¬ 
ply, the influence of the Alaipkara school on Ru^^yaka will 
be obvious ; but it will be also obvious that the views of the 
older school never receive unqualified acceptance from him. 
His following of ancient opinions, a trait which he snares 
with Mammata and Vi^vanatha in their following of Vamana 
and the Rasa-writers respectively, should be explained as 
an earnest attempt on his part to reconcile the views of later 
theorists with those of the earlier, of which he was a professed 
■admirer. It is this impulse probably which made him take up 
the Vakroktijivita-kara's conception of a poetic figure, and 
apply it to his own detailed analysis of individual figures, 
as this topic of Poetics was not sufficiently dealt with in the 
Dhvanydloka. It cannot be said*', however, that Ruyyaka was 
•a follower of the Vakroktijivita-kara. for Ruyyaka himself 
declares his own adherence to the Dhvani-theory ; and. 
in spite of his borrowing from Udbhapi and Kuntaka, he 
cannot by any means be directly affiliated with the Alaipkara 
achool. 


19 As susseited by Harichand Sastrl p. 108. 
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( 5 ) 

Vidyadhara and Vidyanatha 

To most of the writers who followed in the footsteps of 
Mamma(a and Ruyyaka, there was hardly any original work 
that seemed left or unaccomplished. The details of the new 
system having already been established, there was apparently 
no occasion for any creative work, and even the task of 
critical elaboration had well-nigh run its course. Nor did any 
of the writers possess the genius of making an entirely new 
departure. This was also the period of -early Muham- 
inadan incursions, and was marked, as it was to be expected, 
by a general decadence of all investigations, reflecting a cor¬ 
responding ebb ir the tide of intellectual, as well as social 
and political, activity. In the centuries that follow there arose 
a host of commentators. Mamma|a alone claiming no less than 
seventy, who busied themselves in interpreting the already 
established rules and in adding here and there minor points 
of detail, not clearly made out by their predecessors. The task 
of remodelling and presenting the new theory in an easier 
style was also undertaken; giving birth to works like the 
EkSvati of Vidyadhara and the Pratdpa-rudra»yaio~bhufaiw of 
Vidyanatha, the chief merit of which consisted in systematic 
compilation and arrangement. On the main problems, these 
treatises and even the later works of Jayadeva and Appayya 
Dikyita. which carry in particular the process of analysing the 
poetic figures to its utmost limits, throw little valuable light. 

Vidyadhara. for instance, models his text (consisting of 
Karika and Vytti) on the Kavya-prakdSa of Mammata. and in 
the treatment of poetic figures follows Ruyyaka in the main.** 
After characterising the Kavya as dhvani-pradharuP^, and 

20 In this he agrees with VMvanStha, Vidy&nStha and others. See 
his definition of figures like vicitra, vikalpa or uUekha which are passed 
over by Mammata. 

21 In the first chapter of his work Vidyfidhara follows the Dhvanya- 
/oka very closely, and some of his KirikSs.e. g. i. 6,13, are mere para¬ 
phrases of the Kirik&s of the older work. 
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setting forth its purpose as well as the qualifications necess> 
ary for the poet, he devotes the first chapter to the establish¬ 
ment of the dhvani or suggested sense in poetry. In this 
connexion, he cefutes at some length the views of those 
schools which maintain the non-existence of Dhvani or its 
inclusion in other processes and draws mostly on the DhvQnya- 
loka and the Kavya-prakdsa. The second chapter deals with 
the three functions of word and sense, viz. abhidha, lakfand 
and vyaiijand, while the third chapter classifies the dhvani- 
kdvya, in which the suggested sense excels the expressed, 
explaining incidentally the different theories of Rasa., which 
constitutes the province of one of the eight varieties of the 
imperceptible process of suggestion {asamlak$ya-krama 
vyahgya). The second class of poetry, the gumhhiita-vyahgya 
kdvya, is taken up in the next fourth chapter. The fifth 
chapter defines the gunas, distinguishing them from the 
alamkdras, and concluding with the treatment of the riti, with 
an incidental attack of older views and general support of 
Mamma pa's position. The next chapter is concerned with the 
dofas, while the last two chapters deal with the poetic figures, 
the sabddlamkdras and arthdlamkdras respectively, adhering 
in general to the treatment of Ruyyaka. This brief enumera¬ 
tion of the contents of Vidyadhara*s work will sufficiently 
indicate the scope and nature of these subsequent treatises, as 
well as the fact that they embrace the same topics as arc dealt 
with in the Kavya-prakdia, even the different chapters some¬ 
times corresponding, in regard to their subject-matter, to the 
different ullasas of the latter. 

The scope of Vidyanatha’s work, written also in the form 
of Karika with Vrtti. is much wider, and its plan somewhat 
different, but from the theoretical point of view it is perhaps 
less interesting. Its nine prakaranas cover almost the same 
ground as the ten paricchedas of ViSvanatha*s Sahitya-darpana. 
Like Vidyadhara, Vidyanatha follows Mammafa in general, 
but prefers Bhoja in the matter of Gunas and Ruyyaka in 
the matter of poetic figures. The author justifies the pro* 
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duction of his work by stating that although the older writers 
have already dealt with the different branches of the subject, 
none of them has described a nay aka or hero in it; but as the 
greatness of a composition depends on the representation of 
the merits of the hero described in it, the first prakarana, 
entitled myaka-prakarana, deals with the attributes of a hero, 
as well as of the heroine, and their necessary adjuncts. Then 
follows the kavya-prakarana, which describes in the usual 
way the nature of a Kavya and its constituents, the vrttis and 
ritis suitable to the development of different sentiments, the 
sayya or repose of words lii their mutual favourableness, the 
paka or maturity of sense, and the divisions of Kuvya. It is 
curious that Vidyanatha*s definition of poetry {^imalamkara- 
Hahitau sabdSrthau dosa-varjitau f gadya-padyobhay amayam 
kdvyam kavya vido viduh) follows closely Mammafa’s known 
definition which is quoted in a slightly modified form immedia¬ 
tely afterwards. He speaks of iabda and artha as the ‘body’ 
of poetry, vyaoigya as the ‘soul’, the gunas and alamkdras in 
the usual manner being likened to natural qualities like hero¬ 
ism and to outward ornaments like bracelets respectively. The 
ritis are described as natural dispositions which lead to the 
excellence of the soul {atmoikarsdvahuh svabhdvdk). After 
dealing with the three functions of word and sense, he goes 
on to the consideration of the vyaiijand-vriti (pp, 52 f) and 
mentions (pp. 77 f) in passing 5304 varieties of Dhvani. And 
yet he defines the excellence, called gambkirya, as dhvanh 
mans, after Bhoja! He lays down racamyd api rasa-vyanja- 
katvam prasiddham, which leads him to a separate considera¬ 
tion of the suggestion of Rasa. The third chapter, styled 
the Nataka-prakarana* deals with the subject of Rupaka or 
dramatic composition, a theme generally omitted by most 
writers, taking up the Nataka as the most important variety 
and analysing its plot into five sattidhis. Although based 
avowedly on Dhanahjaya's Dasa-rupoka, this chapter is one 
of the important later contributions to the subject of Drama¬ 
turgy, and a great interest attaches to its inclusion of a model 
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drama illustrative of all its characteristics and eulogistic of 
the author's patron Prataparudra. Next comes the rasa- 
prakarana dealing with the nature and theories of Rasa. The 
next two chapters are the dosa-prakarana and the 
prakaranaf while the last two chapters are devoted to the 
topic of iabdalarpkara, orthdlatnkQra and miirSlaipkSra, 

It is curious that Vidyinatha follows Bhoja in mentioning 
as many as twenty-four Gunas. The definitions are almost 
identical in the two authors. The Gunas are: (i) ile^a, coale¬ 
scence of words (owing to the imperceptibility of sarpdhi, when 
it is not harsh to the ear and when the letters belong to the 
same sthana or organ of pronunciation), (ii) pras&da, lucidity 
arising from carefully selected words which lead to the inten¬ 
ded sense at once, (iii) samatd, uniformity of diction (rejected 
by Mammata as being often a defect), (iv) mddhurya, dis¬ 
tinctness of words (prthak-padatva) on account of the absence 
of samdhi. (v) saukum^rya, softness of expression due to the 
use of soft-sounding letters, (vi) artha-vyaku, clearness of sense 
due to the completion of a sentence in all its parts, (vii) kantL 
gracefulness of diction, explained as follows by the commenta¬ 
tor Ratne^vara: apratihata-padair dratnbhah samdarbhasyaiva 

kdrUih . *kusumasya dhanur* iti prahatam^ 'kausumam' 

ity aprahptam ; *jalanidhau* iti prahatam, *adhijalam' ity 
aprahatam’, ‘gurutvam* ity prahatam. ^gauravam* iti aprahatam 

ityddi . asti tu tulye'pi vScakatve paddndni kaicid Hbhyantaro 

viSego yam adhikrtya kirpcid eva prayuhjate mah&kavayah, 
na tu sarvam. (viii) audSrya, where the sentence is so arranged 
with formidable letters (vikatdkfara) or hard vocables {vikata, 
explained as kaphina-varna-samghatanS-riipa by Jagannatha) 
that the words proceed as if they were dancing {nrtyadbhir iva 
padair yad yakya-racanS). (ix) udStta, the use of praiseworthy 
epithets (ct Agni-purdna 345.9) ; Kumarasvamin notes that 
it is the absence of the defect known as anucitSrtha. (x) ojas, 
strength due to the presence of compounds, (xi) sauiabdya, 
elegance in the use of nominal and verbal forms (cf Bh&maha 
i. 14-15 ; Raja4ekhara p. 20). (xii) preyas, statement of agree- 
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able or flatteriog tbiogs (Dhamaha, Da^c^in and some other 
writers regard this as an Alainkara and not a Guiia); the 
commentator notes that this is the absence of the defect 
paru^a (see above p. 14. fn 38). (xiii) aurjitya, compactness of 
structure**, (xiv) samSdhit attribution of the properties of one 
object to another (an echo of Dandin's samadhi), e.g.. attribu¬ 
tion of the properties of an inanimate object to an animate 
object (what Kuntaka would comprehend under upacara^ 
vakratd and other writers under the hgure rupaka). (xv) vistara, 
detailed corroboration of what is said, (xvi) sammitatva, use 
of the absolutely necessary words, neither more nor less, to 
convey the intended sense. i.e. balance of sound and sense 
{arthasya paddnam ca tuld-vidhrtatvdi iulyatvena sammitat- 
vam). (xvii) gdmbhJrya, presence of the suggested sense or 
dhvani {dhvani-matlO), (xviii) samkgepa, brevity of statement, 
(xix) saukfmya, minuteness or subtlety of sense, (xx) praudhi, 
maturity of sense (this comes under pSka detailed below), (xxi) 
ukti, cleverness of speech, (xxii) rlti, homogeneity of manner 
(corresponding to Vamana’s samatd), consisting of the com¬ 
pletion of a sentence or theme in the manner in which it was 
begun, (xiii) bhavika, conduct of a sentence according to its 
underlying emotion or sentiment ibhdvatah). (xxiv) gati, a 
pleasing effect produced by long and short vowels (suramyat- 
varp svarSrohdvarohayoh, in which svardroha is explained 
as dirghSkgara-prdyatva, and svardvaroha as its reverse)” 

22 Tliii is said to be the absence of the defect called vharndhi. This 
defect, mentioned also by Bharata and Bhimaha, is explained as 
viunphito virQpo va yasya saindhihj KunaSnisvainin explaining visam- 
hltafy as vig0iS smphua varnanUrn paraspara-satftnikarfo yatra, and 
virgpab as simply karifa-kathorafy. The sarjihitS therefore, means close 
proximity of letters which leads to euphonic, combinations sanctioned 
by grammar. The fault occurs (aj when there is no samdhi (viilefd) 
and (b) when the sarpdhi is harsh to the car (ka^to)- Mammata 
(pp. 331f) adds a third case of its occurrence when the sairuihi gives 
rise to the implication of an indecent {ainid) idea. See Trivedi's note to 
^«p«ri«frapp.73-75. 

23 The Agid-purS^t while admitting most of these excellences. 
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The theory of puka and .<ayya. mentioned by Vidyadhata 
and VidySnitha follows from the stress laid on felicity of 
expression, which depends on poetic genius and which lies at 
the root of all discussions on style* poetic figure and kindred 
topics. The word iayya is old. having been used, apparently 
in this sense, by Banabhatfa in one of the introductory verses 
of his Kadambafi ; while the Agni-purana uses the word 
mudra with a similar connotation. Vidyadhara and Vidyu- 
natha develop it further as a special excellence of expression. 
The sayya is defined as the repose of words in their mutual 
favourableness like the repose of the body in a bed, the 
similitude explaining the etymology of the term. This mutual 
friendship {maitrl) of words is so close that they cannot, as 
Mallinatha explains, be replaced even by synonyms: a theory 
of the immutability of words which mutatis mutandis would 
remind one of Flaubert's half-platonic view, developed by 
Walter Pater, that each idea has its fixed word-counterpart. 
The theory of paka, is very closely allied with this. The word 
paka, meaning literally 'ripeness', 'maturity’ or 'fruition*, is 
as old as Vamana. He speaks of paka (i. 2. 21 V|:tti), 
resulting from the vaidarbhi fiti in a delightful effect on the 
connoisseur, as *‘that attaining which the excellence of a word 
quickens and in which the unreal appears as real”. Elsewhere 
be says (i. 3. IS) that sabda-paka occurs when the words are 
so carefully chosen that they cannot bear an exchange of 
synonym. Later theorists elaborate the doctrine as consisting 
of (1) sabda-paka» which may be explained, after Vamana. as 
maturity of expression due to the perfect fitness of a word 
and its sense, and (2) artha-pdka or depth of sense which is of 
various kinds brought about by the different tastes of different 
poetic Rasas. Mahgala, according to RajaSekhara. regards 
paka only as sausabdya (excellence of words) or tihdrn supdm 
ca vyutpattihL (proficiency in the use of nouns and verbs, cf. 

classifies and defines them somewhat differently. See ch. 34S, and 
above p. 204. 
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Bhamaha i. 14-15). Vidyadhara admits only what is called 
irtha-pdka above ; but he alludes to the other theories which 
ly that piika consists of \utptitti (Mah^ala) or of 

patia-pcinvriii-vtiimukhya (Vamuiia). Vidyanatha calls this last 
iuyyu, and accepts and dchiKs puku as depth of sense. Bhoja 
would call it pruiuiiu and enumerate ii as a iabilti-i>nnu. 

Rajasekhara’s discussion ol eailiei view* on this point 
(p. 20) IS interesting and deserves quotation. ‘'Ihe iitiiryus 
ask. ‘what is pdka‘!' Maiigala says it is maturity {ptirimimaX. 
What again, is maturity^’ ask the acaryas. Mahgala replies- 
11 IS the skill in the use ol i.oun* a.id vcibs'. Hence it 
iS MiusabJyu or excellence of language. ‘The paka is 
fixedness in the application of w'ords’ say the uedryus. It is 
said [by Vamana 1 . 3. 15]: ‘The insertion and deletion of 
words occur so long as there is uncertainty in the mind . when 
the fixity of words IS established, the composition is success¬ 
ful*. So the followers of Vamana say- 'Lhc paku is 
aversion of words to alteration by means oL synonyms’. 
Therefore it IS said [Vamana. loc,rii.]: ‘The specialists in 
the propriety of words have called that Mtbda-paka in which 
the words abandon the capability of being exchanged (by 
synonyms)*. But Avantisundari thinks that this want ot 
capability is not pdku. Since the varied expressions of gicat 
poets, with regard to one and the same object, all attain 
maturity, the paka consists in the composition of w'ord and 
sense proper to the development of Rasa, So it is said: 
That is vdkya-pdka to me by which the mode of stringing 
together word and sense, according to guna, alamkdra. ri*i 
and ukti, is relished*. And again . ‘There being the speaker, 
there being the word, there being the rasa, there is still not 
that by which the nectar of words flows’ Hence the 
Yayavariyas say : ‘Since the pdku, which is capable oL being 
communicated by iiibda (word) through its inferrability from 
its effect, is in a high degree the province of Denotation 
{itbhidhd), still it is subject to usage of what is established by 
the sanction of the sahrdaya'.'* 

39 
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From this passage it would seem that Rajakkhara 
admits that the paka is conveyed chiefly through words . 
and taken as sauiabdya or iabda-vyutpatti, it comes 
primarily under the province of abhidhd ; but it finds its 
acope only in the artha which is established by the taste of 
the sahfdaya. In this connexion it is proper to note 
that the term pdka, like the word rosn. has a reference 
to its etymological meaning of physical taste which has been 
fancifully likened to that resulting from the ripeness of fruits. 
As such ripeness of fruits bears different tastes, some theorists 
carry the analogy into distinguishing and naming pakas after 
various kinds of fruits. Thus, Vamana quotes two old verses 
(under iii. 2. IS) which speak of vfntdka-pdka ; while Vidya- 
natha speaks of two kinds of paka (1) drak^d-paka, or the 
maturity of grapes in which the taste flows both in and out, 
and (2) n&rikela-pdka, the ripeness of cocoa-nut which is rough 
outside but tasty inside. Bhoja similarly distinguishes between 
mrdvika-pdka and ndrikela-pdka ; but Ratne^vara in his com¬ 
mentary alludes to various kinds of paka, named after saha- 
kdra (mango), vSrtdka (egg-plant) and nilakapittha (feronia 
elepbantum). Rajakkhara goes to the length of mentioning 
nine such cases of paka named after the following nine fruits 
(pp. 20-21); picumanda (nimba, azadiiacbta indica), badara 
(jujube), mfdvlkd (grapes), vartdka (egg-plant fruit), tintidi 
(tamaTind)„sa/iakdra (mango), kramuka (betel-nut), trapusa 
(cucumber) and nSrikela (cocoa-nut). 



CHAPTER VIII 

SOME LATER WRITERS OF THE NEW SCHOOL 

( 1 ) 

Hemacandra and the Vdgbhafas 

The group of three Jaina writers. Hemacandra and the 
older and the younger Vagbha(as, may be conveniently 
mentioned here, but they do not call for any special remark. 
Hemacandra’s Kavydnu^dsana, written in the form of SOtra 
with Vftti. and its commentary, called Viveka', composed by 
himself, indicate extensive learning and constitute a compact 
manual of Poetics in eight chapters : but there is hardly 
anywhere any striking trait of originality* or even indepen- 

1 The SQtra-portion is called KOvyanu^Ssanot the Vrtti is styled 
the Alaijikara-cuda-mani, while the brief commentary which explains 
the Vftti may be called Viveka from its mafkgala-vnss. 

2 Hemacandra’s treatment of poetic figures, however, is somewhat 
peculiar. He speaks of six iabdSlaifikdras, viz. anuprdsa, yamaka, 
dtra, Heta, vakrokti and punaruktavad-Ubhasa. The anhUlaipkHras are 
aiacli reduced in number and limited to twenty-nine (viz. upamd, 
mifreksdt rupaka, nidariamk, dipaka, anyokti, parydyokta, atiiayokti, 
Mkgepa, virodhot sahokti, sam&sokti, jdti, vySJa-sfuti, ilesa, vyatireka, 
anhdHtara-nydsa, sasamdeha, apahnuti, pardvrtti, anumdna, smrti, 
hhrdnti, vifoma, samat samuccaya, pansamkhyS, kttraij^amdm and 
MO^kara}. He includes samsffli under sarjikara, and treats aiumvaya 
and upameyopama as varieties of upamd. The aprastuta-praiainsd 
similarly goes under anyokti. All figures like rasavat. preyas, drlasvin 
and samdhita that have a touch of Rasa and BhSva are omitted as being 
comprehended (so also Mammata thinks) in the clau of poetry called 
gu$tbhuta-vyangya. Hemacandra does not deal with parikara, yathdr 
tatpkhya, bhdvika, uddtta, diih and pratyanika for reasons explained by 
himself at pp. 292'4. Hemacandra. however, defines some figures 
somewhat broadly so as to include other recognised figures in them, 
e. g. his dipaka would include tulyoyogitS, bis pardvrtti would contain 
the parydya and parivftti of Mammata. bis midarima would comprehend 
prativastUpamd, dntdnia and nidariand oi other writers. 
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dent thinking out oE the mam problems. This work is 
chiefly a compilation’. Heniacandra not only paraphrases 
literally most of the standardised definitions, and reproduces 
almost unhesitatingly the illustrative quotations of Mammafa; 
but his acknowledged and unacknowledged borrowings from 
the Dinanyaloka and Locana, from the Abhinava-bharath 
from the Vakrokii-jivita, from Rajasekhara’s Kavya-mimamsa, 
as well as from other well known works are indeed numerous. 
No doubt, Heniacandra adds a chapter on Dramaturgy, chiefly 
compiled from Bharata and others, but the account of the 
doctrines of dhvani, rasa, t!una. do$a and alamkcira is closely 
unH somewhat uncritically copied from Mammata, supplemen¬ 
ted, however, by excerpts, in the commentary, of other views 
on the subject. In trying to improve upon Mammata’s imperfect 
definition of poetry by substituting iuUimkdrau ca in the place 
of analamkrtl punah kvapi, he puts himself open to greater 
technical objection, although he adds the. gloss: ca~kdro 
niralamkarayor a pi sabddnhayoli kvacit kavyatvu-:iilidpa- 
ndrthah. 

The older and the younger Vagbhatas, on the other hand, 
though making considerable use of Mammata’s text (the 
latter especially borrowing from Hemacandra's veisioii too), 
do not admit dhvani, and are allied in their sympathies with 
the Pre-dhvani schools. The authority of Dandin. for 
instance, carries great weight with them; and the younger 
Vagbhafa admits some of Rudrafa’s peculiar poetic figures. 
At the same time, the unmistakable influence of the new 

3 The eight chapters of Hemacandra's Kavyanuiasana comprehends 
the following topics: i. The purpose iproyojana) of poetry, its causes 
ihetu) viz. pratibha to which are added vyutpatti and abhyaia ; the defini¬ 
tion of poetry ; the nature of sabda and artha ; the denoted, indicated 
and suggested meanings, it. The rasa and its factors, iii. The dasas 
of pada, vdkya, artha and rasa. iv. The gunas, accepted as three after 
Mammata, and the letters which produce them. v. Six figures of 
sound, vi. Twenty-nine figures of sense, vii. The nSyaka and 
nSyikS, viiL Division of poetry into preksya and Sravya, and their 
characteristics and Subdivisions. 
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school on them precludes us from affiliating them directly with 
the older Alatpkara and Riti schools. The older Vagbhata 
defines poetry as: 

sadtm-sabdartha-sanidarbham gumdamkara-bhil^itaml 

sphuta rVi-rasopetam kavyani kurvita klrtayel I 

while the younger Vagbhata, whose work is written in the 
siitra- and vr///-form like Hemacandra’s. adopts literally the 
latter’s modification of Mammata’s definition. The criterion 
of poetr>. according to them, is that it must contain, through 
Its word and sense, the cunu, alamkara, rili and rasa, but these 

O 

elements are mentioned rather in an eclectic than critical 
spirit. The older Vagbhata accepts without question the ten 
Gunas of older writers, but the younger Vagbhala follows 
Mammata in limiting them to three, with the pointed remark: 
Iff dandi’Vamana-vrigbhatadi-pranltu dasa kavya gunah, vayam 
tu madhuryaHjafi-prasada-lakfandn tun eva git nan many amahe. 
The younger Vagbhata speaks of Rasa as the ‘soul’ of 
poetry* ; but beyond a description, after Hemacandra and 
others, of the different Rasas, he does not touch upon the 
theoretical aspect of the question, nor does he indicate the 
mutual relation of the different elements of poetry with 
reference to the Rasa. Indeed, both of them do not appear 
to accept the reconciliation proposed by the Dhvani-theorists , 
and the younger Vagbhata specifically includes dhvani, after 
Bhamaha and Udbhata, in the figure parydyokta with 
the remark: evaniddi-bhedair dhvanitoktir bhavati, 

pararn grantha~gaurava'bhaydd asmdbhir noddhriyate, sa 
prapaheas tvanandavardhandd avagantavyah (p. 37). The 
object of these Jaina manuals (though there is nothing 
specifically Jaina in them) appears to have been the presenta¬ 
tion of a popular and easy epitome of the subject, a'laying 
themselves to no particular school or system, but following 

4 dofa-muktatn guna-yuktam alainkSia'hhugitarn iabdSrtba-rupam 
uktam kdvya-iarlram, param tat tvapra/ji-sarlram iva nirdtjnakatn na 
Pratibhdsate, atah kUvyasya prdifa'bhutaiii rauun aha, ch. v, p. 53). 
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the triditioDRi notions in a spirit of eclecticism, without 
critically systematising them in the light of a central theory. 
In this respect, they bear a close resemblance to the alatfikOrih 
section in the Agni-purana and the Sarasvafl-kat^phitbhdraisui 
of Bhoja, whose definition of poetry is forcibly recalled by 
that of the older Vagbhata quoted above. 

The topics dealt with in the five paricchedas of the 
Vagbhaf&latnkSra are as follow: (i) The definition of Kavya ; 
pratibhd. as the source of Kavya. aided by vyutpatti and 
abhyasa : the circumstances favourable to poetry and the 
conventions observed by poets, (ii) The language of poetry 
(Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhraipia and Bhuta-bha$a); forms of 
poetry (metrical chandonibaddha and nnn-metrical) ; its 
divisions into padya (verse), gadya (prose) and miira (mixed 
verse and prose); eight do^as of pada and of vdkya respecti¬ 
vely. and the do^as of artha. (iii) The ten gu^s. (iv) Four 
poetic figures of sound, viz. citra, vakroktit anuprSsa and 
yamaka, and thirty-five figures of sense ; the two ntis 
{vaidarbhl and gaudiyd). (v) Nine rasas ; kinds of nayaka and 
nHyika and kindred topics. The KSvydnuSSsana of the 
younger V&gbhata is. unlike the VSgbha^alaifikara (which is 
written in the metrical form, generally in the anustubh with 
only one prose passage at iii. 14), composed in the Sutra- and 
Vftti-style of Hemacandra*s KdvyanuiSsana, It is also divided 
into five chapters with topics as follow: (i) The prayoiana, 
and the hetu {pratibh& aided by vyutpatti and abhyUsa) of 
K2vya ; its division into padya, gadya and misra ; the classi¬ 
fication of poetical composition into mahakSvya, QkhyUyika, 
kathd, campu and rupaka. (ii) Sixteen dogas of pada, 
fourteen of vdkya, and fourteen of artha ; the ten guim of 
V&mana and Da9(}io reduced to three, viz. m&dhurya, ofas 
and prasdda ; three rltis, viz. vaidarbhl, gaudiyd and pShcSti. 
(ii) Sixty-three figures of sense, in which some of Rudrafa’s 
old figures reappear, (iv) Six figures of sound, viz. ci/ra, ilega, 
anuprdsa, vakrokti, yamaka and punaruktavad-dbhdmtM (v) Nina 
rasas ; the topic of nHyaka-rayika ; and the dogas of rasa. 
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. ( 2 ) 

Jayadeva, Appayya and Jagannatha 

We have now practically closed our survey of the principal 
Post-dhvani writers who deserve mention and treatment. The 
school of kavi^iiksd and the erotic rasa-writers stand apart in 
many respects, and we propose to deal with them separately in 
the following chapters. But the above account of the Post- 
dhvani writers must not be supposed to exhaust the ex¬ 
traordinary wealth of scholastic activity of this period. The 
commentators and textbook-writers continued to multiply, 
and a glance at their names given in our preceding volume^ 
will show the extent to which their activity was carried ; but 
hardly any of these later works, except perhaps Jagannatba’s 
Rasa-gafigSdhara, with an account of which we shall close 
our survey, deserves separate or detailed mention. Even 
Ke^ava \fisra*s Alamkara-sekhara, or Acyuta Raya's more 
modern Sdhitya-sdra^ , convenient and well-written compen- 
diums as they are, and standing as they do much above the 
average, add hardly anything fresh to our knowledge, 

Ke^ava Mi^ra draws largely upon Mammata and the 
younger Vagbhata (besides older writers). He declares that 
his work is based upon the Karikas of one alamkara-vidya- 
sutrakara bhagavdn ^auddhodani (see vol. i, pp. 220f); 
but it does not present any theory nor set up any new system. 
There are, however, certain opinions which are peculiar to 
the work, the chief of which is that it sets up Rasa as the 
essence of poetry. The work is divided into eight ratnas, 
consisting of twenty-two marlcis. The first ratna defines 
Kavya as rasadimat vdkya, and discusses pratibha etc. as its 
sources. After an enunciation of three Rltis, vaidarbhi, gautji 
and mdgadhfi (which are defined with reference to the em- 


5 Sec vol. i, ch. x. pp. 262-315, Minor Writers. For commciitalors, 
see Bibliography given under each writer. 

6 For a summary of the contents of this work, see vol. i, p. 264. 
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ployment of compounds), along with ukti (4 kinds) and mudra 
(4 kinds), it goes on to discuss the three usual Yrttis, viz. 
iakti i^^abhidhS), lakfana and vyanfana. Then comes the 
dosa-ratnot in which are detailed two series of eight faults 
each of word and sense, and twelve defects of sentences. The 
next third section, called gu^-ratna, deals with five excellences 
of iabda (viz. samkfiptatva, udSitatva, prasSda, ukti and 
samadhi), and four excellences of sense (viz. bhavikatvot 
suiabdatva, paryayokta and sudharmitd). This is followed 
by a discussion of the cases where some of the above Do$as 
may sometimes become Curias. The influence of Bhoja’s 
opinions on this part of the work is obvious. Then comes 
the alamkara-ratna, where mention is made of eight figures 
of sounds {citra, vakrokti, anuprdsa, gudha, ilesa, prahelika^ 
prainottara and yamaka) and only fourteen figures of sense 
{upamd, riipaka, utprekgd, samdsokti, apahnutU samdhita^ 
svabhdva, virodha, sdra, dipaka, sahoktit anyadesatva— 
asamgati of Mammata. viiesokti, and vibhavand). This is 
followed by a curious chapter, entitled varnaka~ratna, in 
which are detailed the upamdnas appropriate for describing a 
damsel, her complexion, hair, forehead, eyebrows etc. It 
goes on to give practical hints as to how poets should describe 
the physical characteristics of the hero, mentions words which 
convey the idea of similarity, details the conventional usages 
of poets {kavi-samaya), as well as the topics for description 
(such as the king, the queen, a town, a city, a river etc.) and 
the way of describing them, the colours of various objects in 
nature, words that convey numerals from one to one thousand, 
certain tricks of words such as bhdsd-sama (where a verse 
reads the same in Sanskrit as in Prakrit), samasyd^puram, the 
nine Rasas, the kinds of hero and heroine, the different 
Bhavas, the Dogas of Rasa, and lastly, the arrangement of 
letters favourable to each Rasa. 

Jayadeva’s Candrdloka^ has been a deservedly popular 

7 See vol. i, p. 199 for a resume of its contents. 
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maoual. but in spite of its clearness and brevity of exposition 
and aptness of its illustrations, it is nothing more than a con¬ 
venient epitome, its most remarkable feature being its detailed 
treatment of poetic figures, which occupy nearly half its bulk. 

The CandrUloka deals with ten gunas and one hundred 
alarrikaras. The third chapter, curiously enough, is devoted 
to lakfanast which are not mentioned by later writers except 
in connexion with Dramaturgy (as by ViSvanatha). Instead of 
Bharata’s thirty-six lakfanos (cb. xvi 6-39 : see above pp. 3-5). 
Jayadeva defines and illustrates only ten, viz. the economical 
combination of letters to convey a striking meaning {akfara- 
samhati)t the prohibition of a fault by the indication of an 
excellence (iobha), the deliberation resulting in a negation of 
what is said {ahhimdna)^ the determination of a proposition 
by a rejection of other possible alternatives {hetu), the 
disregard of well established causes {pratigedha), the inter¬ 
pretation of a name both as true and false (nirukta), false 
attribution where both the major and middle terms of a pro¬ 
position are absent (miihyadhyavasaya), substantiation of 
the excellence of an object by emphasising its well-matched 
resemblance to a well known object isiddhi)^ establishment of 
a particular attribute through the drift of two different mean¬ 
ings (yukti)t and the accomplishment of a purpose through 
some action or occurrence {phala), ViSvanatha. however, adds 
thirty-three dramatic embellishments {na^ydlamkdras) to his 
lakfanas, which are enumerated after Bharata as thirty-six in 
number, but which do not correspond exactly to Bbarata's 
lakfa^as, as some of the latter fall also under Viivanatba’s 
natydlamkdras. The two classes cannot indeed be distingui¬ 
shed on any conceivable theory ; and though Vi^vanatba 
adopts the conventional enumeration, he remarks in the end:) 

ca lakfanSnSm ndtydlamkarandm ekarupatvc'pi bhedena 
^yapadeiafy ga44olikd^pravdhena. 

Thus, we find included under lak$anas the combina¬ 
tion of Gunas with Alaipkaras : the economical grouping 

letters to produce a charming import; the use of double 
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entendre for the purpose of conveying a less known import 
along with one more well known ; the use of analogy and 
example; the brief citation of a reason for the intended 
meaning; the expression of doubt in the case of an 
object whose nature is not known ; the surmise from a 
matter coincident with the course of nature ; the fitting 
of expression to the sense ; the citation of admitted facts to 
refute inadmissible views ; the supposition of a non-existent 
object or fact from resemblance ; the inference of an object 
from some of its peculiarities ; the deduction by reasoning of 
a fact which is not capable of sense-perception ; the descrip¬ 
tion of an object under the similitude of time and place ; the 
statement of agreeable views in accordance with the Astras ; 
the indication of acts contrary to one’s qualities ; the attribu¬ 
tion to an object of qualities in excess of its ordinary 
qualities ; the discrimination of a particular meaning out of 
other well known meanings by an allusion to the literal 
sense ; the repetition of a proposition already established . the 
mention of various objects in eulogy of the intended object; 
the unconscious expression, under the influence of passion, 
of the contrary of what one means ; the alteration of a 
conclusion through doubt; the compliance with other people's 
views by words or^acts ; the persuasion by means of affec¬ 
tionate words ; the statement in succession of several means 
to attain a desired object ; the suggestion and strengthening 
of one view by a different view ; the reproach ; the respectful 
enquiry ; the employment of names of well known persons or 
things in eulogy of the person or thing under description ; 
the mistaken resemblance of apparently similar things causing 
resentment; the offer of oneself in the service of another : 
the flattering statement; the employment of a comparison 
to convey a sense which is not directly desired ; the indirect 
expression of desire; the veiled compliment ; and the 
expression of gratitude in pleasing terms. 

The nSfyolamkaras are the benediction, the lamentation, 
the deception, the unforgiving attitude, the arrogant ex- 
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pressioR. the expression of a resolution or of an excellent 
purpose, the raillery, the desire lor a charming object, the 
agitation due to reproach, the repentance for missing an object 
through folly, the use of an argument, the longing for an 
object, the request, the commencement of an undesirable act. 
the mentioning of a purpose, the provocation, the reproach, 
the observance of the Sastras, the covert rebuke administered 
by citing a common opinion, the narration, the prayer, the 
apology, the reminding of a duty neglected, the recounting of 
previous history, the determination of an act by reasoning, 
the ecstacy and the instruction. 

It will be seen that the division is not only over¬ 
lapping. but both the lakganas and the natyalamkaras refer 
largely to modes of exposition, to the use of what other 
writers would regard as specific figures or excellences 
of diction, or they may sometimes appertain to the 
feelings and emotions which come within the sphere of 
Rasa and Bhava. This fact is recognised very early by 
Oandin who includes laksunas under alamkaras in the wider 
sense. Dbananjaya does the same, but he recognises also 
that some of them come under Rasa and Bhava. Vi^vanatha, 
therefore, includes them under the guna, alamkara, bhava and 
satndhL but deals with them only in connexion with the 
drama. There is practically no need for them in later 
Poetics from which they ultimately disappear, their function 
•having been assigned to other recognised elements of poetry. 

Appayya Dik$ita*s three well known manuals* one of 
which is directly based on Jayadeva’s work, and Vi^veivara's 
Alanikara-kaustubha^ are indeed noteworthy for their ela¬ 
borate treatment pf poetic figures and have merits of their 
own, but they are in reality nothing more than elementary 
text-books, excellent r6sum6s which methodically register 

8 See vol..i, pp. 223-25. 

9 See vol. i, p. 303. The work, as its name implies, deals 
entirely with poetic figures in an elaboraie way. The number of 
independent figures dealt with is about 76. 
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previous speculations on the subject. There is such a 
general sameness of characteristics, such a monotony of 
treatment, as well as repetition of conventional topics in 
conventional phraseology, that it is not worth while to linger 
over the activity of these lesser writers. The work of the 
great Kashmirian writers was over, and although Bengal and 
the Deccan had come into prominence as fields of later 
activity, the age of really original or thoughtful writers was 
long gone by. It was succeeded by an age of commentators, 
interpreters and critics (some of them were very able and 
painstaking) as long as there was the need of critical ela¬ 
boration, of understanding and explaining a great author. 
But in course of time, even this became superfluous, and there 
was nothing to be done but the writing of smaller and simpler 
manuals adapted to general comprehension. The declining 
age of most of the schools witnessed a host of such manuals 
and manuals of manuals ; but this was the period when the 
declining age of the Post-dhvani school, as represented by 
Mammala. went through the same process. Even this was not 
enough. Out of the debris of these schools there grew up a 
spirit of eclecticism, of which we have already an early 
indication in the works of Bhoja and the Vagbhatas after the 
decline of the older Rasa. Alamkara and Rfti schools ; and 
we meet with hand-books which depend upon no system 
but which are apparently written for the enlightenment of 
lay understanding. The different systems of Sanskrit Poetics 
may now be supposed to have well-nigh run their course 
and attained their natural termination. 


( 3 ) 

Jagannatha 

Jagannatha's Rasa-gangadhara is the last remarkable 
work on Poetics. We do not. however, find in it a complete 
presentation of the subject, as the available text forms about 
two-fifths of what the work was originally designed to be by 
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Its author and is thus extant only in an unfortunately in¬ 
complete shape. Nearly three-fourths of this, again, and 
the whole of his Citra-mlmamsa’khandana are taken up with 
the discussion and illustration of poetic figures, a topic which, 
as here set forth, forms indeed one of the most exhaustive 
and noteworthy presentation of later times, but is of little 
theoretical interest from the standpoint of general Poetics. 
Jagannatha’s style is erudite and frightens the student by 
its involved language, its subtle reasoning and its unsparing 
criticism of earlier writers. The most criticised authors in 
this respect are Ruyyaka. his commentator Jayaratha and 
his follower Appayya Dlksita. But in spite of this tendency 
towards controversy, which is combined with an aptitude for 
hair-splitting refinements. Jagannatha’s work displays an 
acute and independent treatment, or at least an attempt at 
a rethinking of the old problems. He shows himself con¬ 
versant with the poetic theories of older writers, which 
he does not ignore but which he endeavours to harmonise 
with the new currents of thought. Along with some other 
important writers of the new school, Jagannaiha marks a 
reaction in this respect; and the school of Mammata and 
Ruyyaka does not receive from him unqualified homage. 

Jagannatba defines poetry as a word or linguistic com¬ 
position which brings a charming idea into expression 
{ramaifiyartha'pratipadakafy iabdah) : a definition which 
reminds us of Dapdin's well known description of kavya- 
iarlra as i^tdrtha-vyavacchinna paddvalh but which is further 
explained in this way. The charmingness belongs to an idea 
which causes unworldly or disinterested pleasure? This quality 
of disinterestedness is an essential characteristic, which js 
a fact of internal experience and which is an attribute of 
pleasure, being synonymous with camatkara or strikingness. 
The cause of this pleasure is a conception or a species of 
representation, consisting of continued contemplation of 
something characterised by the pleasure itself. Thus, there 
is no disinterestedness in the pleasure conveyed by the ap- 
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prehension of the sense of a sentence like *a son is born to 
you* or *1 shall give you money*; in such a sentence, there¬ 
fore. there is no poetry. Hence poetry consists of words 
which express an idea that becomes the object of contem¬ 
plation causing such pleasure^". 

The beautiful {ramaniyata) in poetry, therefore, is that 
which gives us disinterested or impersonal pleasure. This 
pleasure is specifically different from that which one finds 
in the actually pleasing, and depends upon taste formed by 
continued contemplation of beautiful objects. It will be 
noticed that this definition not only gives us a remarkable 
analysis of the beautiful but includes in its generality and 
comprehensiveness all the elements of poetry recognised by 
previous theorists, without specifically naming them. We 
have already noted that the poetic sentiment or Rasa, excited 
in the reader’s mind, is peculiar in its nature ; it is. no doubt, 
a fact of one’s own consciousness but it is essentially universal 
and impersonal in character, being common to all trained 
readers and possessing no significance to their personal 
relations or interests. A distinction is made between a natural 
emotion and a poetic sentiment; the former is individual and 
immediately personal and therefore may be pleasurable or 
painful, but the latter is generic and disinterested and marked 
by impersonal joy. The poetic sentiment in this sense is 
supernormal {alaukika), and those things which cause disgust, 
fear or sorrow in ordinary life and those normal emotions 
which are far from pleasant in actual experience, being 
conveyed in poetry, become ideal and universal, and bring 
about this supernormal pleasure which is not to be compared 

10 ramaffiyati ca lokottarShlSda-janaka-jHSna-gocaratS ; lokot- 
larati^ cdhlSda-gatai camatkSratvSpara'parySyo’nubhavasdkfiko ISO- 
viiefaJ^ ; kdranaip ea tad-avacchinne bhSvand-viie^afy punafy punar 
anusarpdhSndtmi ; putras te jStafy, dhanam te dSsyanilti vSkySrtha- 
dht-fanyasyUtUBdasya na lokottaratvantt ato na tasmin vdkye kOvyatvor 
priuoktify. ithaip ca camatkBra-faik^a-bhSvanS'^ifaySrtha-pratipOdaka^ 
iahdatvam* Cf Jacobi in Internat, Wochenschrift, 1910, ix. 821. 
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to the very mixed pleashre experienced in ordinary life. This 
pleasure, dissociated from all personal interests, is the 
essence of the mental condition involved in the enjoyment of 
Rasa : it is also the essence of all poetry, as conceived by 
JagaoDitha. 

In the same way, the definition includes the concept of 
the suggested sense {dhvani), and Jagannatha proceeds to 
divide poetry on this basis into four (viz. uttamottama, 
uttama, madhyama and adhama) classes, corresponding to the 
three classes recognised by his predecessors since the 
Dhvanilcara*s time. The first occurs where the^ sound and 
sense, subordinating themselves, suggest another charming 
sense ; it corresponds to the principal dhvani-kdvya of the 
Dhvanikara. The second and third classes, the gumbhutor 
vyangya and citra, mentioned by the Dhvanikara. are split 
up*^ into three cases, viz. (i) where the suggested sense, 
though not principal, is yet the cause of special charm, (ii> 
where the charm of the expressed sense is predicated equally 
with the charm of the suggested, and (iii) where the charm of 
sound, being embellished by the charm of sense, is principal. 
This lowest class of poetry, corresponding to the sabda-citra 
and artha^citra of Mammata (a distinction which is rejected 
by Jagannatha), apparently comprehends those cases where 
the artha-camatkrti is swallowed up or strengthened by sabda- 
camatkrti. Jagannatha adds that although it is possible to 
count a still lower fifth class of poetry, in which the charm of 
sound is altogether devoid of all charm of sense (e. g. cases 
of conundrums like the padma~bandha) and which is allowed 
by the practice of some poets, yet in view of the definition of 
poetry already given, as consisting of words expressing a 
charming sense, these instances have to be excluded or 
ignored. 

11 The object of this splitting up is to dispense with the necessity 
of minutely subdividing the various cases of the gunlbhuta-vyangya 
kSvya and als o to include generally all poetry which is alainkirc^ 
prodhSna, 
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After this classification, Jagannatba follows the conven* 
tiooal way of dividing Dhvani. infinite aspects as it may 
present {asamkhya-bheda), into two broad groups, based 
on Denotation {abhidha-mula) and Indication ilaksan&^ 
mula) respectively. The former has a threefold aspect, 
according as it is a suggestion of rasa* alamkdra or vastu, 
while recognition is given to the two cases of the latter, viz., 
(i) where the expressed meaning passes over to another sense 
(arthdnuira-samkramita-vdcya) and (ii) where the expressed 
sense is made to disappear entirely {atyanta-tiraskrta-vacya). 
This brings. our author topically to a detailed consideration 
of Rasa-dbvani which is characterised as parama-ramanlya, 
and an elaborate discussion of the nature and theory of Rasa 
and Bhava and its constituent elements. He speaks in this 
connexion of hhdva d/tvam (pp. 74'98) and takes into consi¬ 
deration different phases of Rasa and Bhava, such as rnsd- 
bhdsa (p. 99), bhava-sdnti (p. lOi). bhdvotpatti, bhdva-samdhi 
and bhdva-sabalata (p. 103f)^~. The discussion of the Gunas 
come in this context, inasmuch as they are related to the 
Rasa. Jagannatba enumerates and discusses the ten sabda- 
and artha-gur^as of Vamana and other older writers ; but 
he appears to accept only three Gunas after Mammata, viz. 
mMhurya, ojoi and prasMa, classifying them on the basis of 
their respective effects on the reader's mind, viz. druti 
(melting), dipti (brilliance, i. e. expansion) and vikdsa 
(pervasion). Jagannatba remarks in this connexion: 
gundndrp cai^dm druti-dipti-vikdsdkhyas tisra§ citta-vrttayah 
kramena prayojy^!}, tat-tad-guna’visisia-rasa-carvai;i&~janyd iti 
yavat, making it clear that the justification of this classifi¬ 
cation consists in the divergent nature of the mental activity 
involved in the relish of Rasa. He does not agree, however, 
with Mammata in the latter’s statement that when we speak 
of a composition as madhura we use the word in a secondary 

12 These topics are also dealt with by Mamma|ai ViivanStha and 
others 
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sense (as when we say *'the appearance of this man is brave"), 
inasmuch as the Gupas being the properties of Rasa, we 
apply to the 'body* what appertains to the 'soul* of poetry 
by an extended use of the term. Jagannatha maintains that 
when we say the sentiment of love (irngara) is madhura in a 
particular case, we mean to imply its influence, such as druti 
etc. on the mind, and this must be taken to refer not only 
to Rasa but also to iabda and artha and the composition in 
general (iabddrtha^rasa-racanS-gaiam eva grdhyam). 

The next chapter proceeds to discuss other varieties 
of suggestion, including suggestion based on lakgaiM, 
which is dealt with in detail. It then takes up the poetic 
figures (to the number of about 70). to which the rest of the 
work, breaking off in the middle of the figure uttara, is devo> 
ted. The poetic figure or Alamkara comes in as the source 
of the charm or ramaniyata essential in the principal sugges* 
ted element of poetry already defined {prdg-ahhihita-lak^ana- 
sya k&vy&tmano vyahgyasya ramamyata-prayojaka alam- 
kdrafy, p. 1S6). The aesthetic pleasure (camatkdra or 
lokottaratva) into which this ramamyatd resolves itself is an 
essential element in the poetic figure ; Jagannatha thus har¬ 
monises his own conception of poetry with Ruyyaka’s theory 
of the alamkara (which he accepts and elaborates) as 
involving this camatkSra (also called hfdyatva, carulva, 
saundarya, or denoted by the technical terms vaicitrya, 
vicchitthviiega or bhaniti~prakdra) imparted by the conception 
of the poet (kavf-pra/ib/id). Kuntaka. from whom Ruyyaka 
appears to have derived his analysis, laid down that in every 
poetical production the activity of the poet, which consists 
in an act of the productive imagination ipratibha), is the 
principal point, and it should result in poetic expression. 
Jagannatha asserts that the pratibhd alone is the source of 
poetry and therefore of poetic expression, and as such it fixes 
the nature of the alarpkara. The special charm (vicchitti^ 
Wie^a), which is thus imparted to poetic figure by the ima¬ 
gination of the poet, is taken (pp. 466. 470) as the basis upon 

40 
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which the poetic figures distinguish themselves in their 
special peculiarities, and is explained as an act of imagination 
on the part of the poet in so far as it is produced in the poem, 
or as that aesthetic pleasure'* which is thereby brought into 
being. As to how this vicchitti is determined, Jagannatha 
settles the question by resting it not only upon established 
usage (fampraddya) but also upon one’s own internal ex¬ 
perience {anubhava). On this fundamental principle, the 
various figures are minutely defined, diflferentiated, illustrated 
and classified ; and this portion of Jagannatha’s work, in spiu 
of its subtlety and polemic attitude, is one of the most acute, 
though unfortunately uncompleted, treatment of the subject.'* 

13 This translation of the term camatk&ra is justified by JagannStha's 
own definition of poetry. 

14 For an elaborate account of JagannStha as a literary critic see 
V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, JagannStha Partita (Annamalai Univ. Skt. 
Series 1942), pp. 78f (chs. iv-vi). 



CHAPTER IX 
LATER WRITERS ON RASA 
( 1 ) 

The doctrine of Rasa, which is advocated, if not first 
enunciated, by Abhinavagupta. is finally adopted by almost 
all writers on general Poetics who accept rasa-dhvam as an 
important element of poetry. With the exception of Vi^va- 
natha and Ke^ava MiSra. they do not indeed go so far as to 
declare expressly with Abhinavagupta that Rasa alone is the 
essence of poetry, but they accept in reality the suggested 
sense in the form of Rasa as essentially the main element. 
The Rasa is viewed as a pleasant sentiment belonging to the 
reader whose dormant emotions, derived from experience or 
inherited itjstincts. are evoked by the reading of poems into 
an ideal and impersonalised form of joy ; an appreciation or 
enjoyment, consisting of a pleasant mental condition in which 
the reader identifies himself with the feelings of the hero and 
experiences them in a generic form, the fulness of the enjoy- 
ment depending upon the nature and experience of the 
particular reader. The sentiment thus evoked is essentially 
universal in character, and the aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it is not individual (even though enjoyed as an in¬ 
timately personal feeling), but generic and disinterested, being 
such as would be common to ajl trained readers {.samosta- 
bh&vaka^svasiUfivedya}. It is, therefore, described as something 
supernormal {edaukika) and invariablv pleasant* not to be 
compared to the normal pleasures of life which have always 
a reference to one’s perse nal relations or Interests, and which 
niay .be pleasant or painful. Things, which would be called 
causes of an emotion in the normal sense and which may 
produce disgnst, horror or pity in real life, awaken these 
feelings indeed in poetry and drama, but convey them in 
such an ideal and generic form that these emotions, which 
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are far from pleasant in ordinary life, are converted into an 
impersonal joy. which is ineffable and indivisible. One may 
be moved by disgust, horror or pity and shed real tears ; 
but the underlying sentiment is always one of exquisite 
joy^ which must be distinguished from an ordinary feeling. 

This is the general position of all later theorists with 
regard to the nature and function of Rasa in poetry. 
Dhananjaya. for instance, gives us the same process of 
transformation of an ordinary emotion, dominant in a 
composition, into a poetic sentiment, as formally laid down 
by Bharata and interpreted by Abhinavagupta ; and in this 
he is practically in agreement with Mammafa, Vidyadhara 
ViSvanatha and others. The dominant emotion {sthayi^bhava), 
he says, becomes a sentiment {rasa) when it is brought into 
a relishable condition through the co-operation of the 
excitants, the ensuants and the accessories (including the 
sattvika bhavas). This statement is further amplified by the 
assertion that the enjoyer of Rasa {rasika) is tlie audience 
isamajika) on whose capacity of enjoyment it depends, and 
that the dominant feeling becomes a sentiment when it is so 
enjoyed. The Rasa, being a mental state, a subjective 
experience of the reader, in which enjoyment (asvada, 
carvapa, rasana or bhoga) is essential and in which the 
enjoyer and the object of enjoyment become identical, the 
reader receives the represented feeling into his own soul and 
thereby enjoys it*. The locus of the Rasa is not in the 

1 But the Natya-darpanot as noted above (p. 132 fa), as welt as Bhoja 
isukha~duhkhavastha-rupa), believes that Kasa is sukha-duhkhStmak*. 
The RasarkaUk& (vol. i, p. 318) also holds this view. See the elaborate 
arguments set forth in NStya-darpana (ed. COS. p. 159) in support of 
this view. Siddhicandra (Kavyaprakdia-khaifdana pp 16-21) refers to 
this theory of the “Navyas'* that all Rasas are not pleasurable, but some 
distinctly painful. They accordingly admit the four pleasurable Rasas, 
viz. Srug&ra, Vira, H&sya and Adbhuta only, and not those which involve 
pain, viz. Karuna, Raudra, Bibhatsa and Bhay&naka. See the question 
discussed by V. Raghavan, Number of RasaSt ch. viii. 

2 Cf. lacobi in GgA .1913. pp. 308f. 
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represented hero who belongs to the past; nor is it in the 
poem itself, the task of which is merely to exhibit the 
excitants etc. by which the dominant emotion is brought into 
expression and the Rasa, on its part, becomes revealed to the 
reader. Nor does the Rasa consist of the reader's mere 
apprehension (pratiti) of the emotions exhibited in the poem 
or enacted by the actor ; for the reader would then apprehend 
not the Rasa but a feeling varying in different individuals, 
just as in real life the spectacle of a pair of lovers in union 
gives different spectators who witness it the varying emotions, 
according to their individual nature, of shame, envy, desire 
or aversion*. The vibhavas etc., therefore, bring the sthayi- 
bhava to the enjoyment of the rasika, the aesthetically 
receptive reader or spectator, and thereby convert it into rasa ; 
but they must be generalised and have no specific relation to 
a particular individual (jparityakta-visesa) Thus, the vibhava 
Sita. Dhanika explains, must refer to woman in general, and 
not to the particular individual who was the daughter of 
Janaka. Hence things, which are the exciting, ensuing or 
accessory circumstances in ordinary life, act as vibhavas etc. 
in poetry, and generalise the dominant feeling into Rasa. The 
spectator, say. of the deeds of Arjuna on 'the stage may be 
compared, therefore, to the child who. in playing with clay 
elephants, experiences the sensation of its own energy as 
pleasant. The enjoyment in the spectator's mind is a mani¬ 
festation of that joy which is innate as the blissful nature of 
self, a circumstance which gives us the frequent comparison 
of rasasv&'la with brahm^vada. 

The mental activity involved in this enjoyment has got 
four aspects taken in connexion with the four primary 
sentiments of the erotic {srhgdra), the heroic (vlra), the 


3 These circumstances, Dhanika thinks, disprove the vyangyaiva of 
Rasa. It seems that Dhanika does not accept the vyaiigyn-vyaniaka 
relation of Rasa to Poetry, but holds some views similar to the bhavya- 
hhAvaka theory of Bhatta Niyaka (cd. Parab, 1917. p. 96). 
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horrible (blbhatsa) aod the furious (raudra) admitted by 
Bharata*. and consists respectively of the conditions of un¬ 
folding (vikSsa), expansion ivistdra), agitation (ksobha) and 
distraction ivikfepa). We have seen that Bhaffa Nayaka 
(along with Abhinavagupta) speaks of the bhoga (or Ssvada) 
of Rasa as involving only three mental conditions, nanicd 
Vfkdsa (pervasion), vistara (expansion) and druti (melting), 
which later theorists have taken as the basis and justihcation 
of the three Gunas of prasada, ojas and madhurya respectively. 
With regard to the ninth Rasa, the quietistic. which is not 
mentioned by Bharata but which is acknowledged by some 
theorists, Dhananjaya forbids its delineation in the drama 
(iv. 35); for the sentiment of absolute peace is in its own 
nature undehnable. and consists of four states mentioned by 
philosophers^, viz. maitrh karuna, muditd and upekga, which 
are not realisable by the Sahrdaya. If it exists at all as Rasa, 
it must comprehend the fourfold mental activity enunciated 
above, as corresponding to the fourfold states recognised by 
philosophers in iama*. ■ 

It is not necessary in this connexion to take up in detail 
the views of Mammata. Vidyadhara and other writers, for it 
would be repeating substantially what has already been said 
regarding the final doctrine of Rasa. ViSvanatha is the only 
important writer, among later theorists, who boldly accepts 
Abhinavagupta*8 extreme view that the rasa-dhvani alone is 
the essence of poetry and builds up a system of Poetics on 
its basis^. 

4 See above p. 23. The fourfold division is probably adopted as 
an ostensible rationale for the doctrine of four primary and four 
secondary Rasas recognised by Bharata. 

5 E. g. Yoga-sQtra i. 33. 

6 no ca tatkabhUtasy^ iSntaTasasya sahfdaySfy svadayitSralf santi, 
atha tad-upByabhUto muditS-maitrl’-karuifopekfSdidakfa^as tasya ca 
vikdsa-vistBra-kfobha-vikfepa-rBpataiveti, 

7 Bhinudatta, who substantially follows the doctrine of Basa^detsiled 
here, is however liRsular in bis eiandlaitjon tji some aqiiecti dt Rasa. 
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Following up his own definition of poetry as “a sentence 
of which the soul is the Rasa'*, Vi^vanatha gives us an 
elaborate analysis of Rasa in almost all its aspects. He sums 
up at the outset the characteristics of Rasa in two verses tnus. 
**Tbe Rasa, arising from an exaltation of the quality of sattva 
or goodness, indivisible, self-manifested, made up of joy and 
thought in their identity, free from the contact of aught else 
perceived, akin to the realisation of Brahma, and having for 
its essence supernormal wonder icamatkara), is enjoyed by 
those competent in its inseparableness (as. an object of 
knowledge) from the knowledge of itself”. He explains 
camatkara as consisting of an expansion of the mind and as 
synonymous with vismaya. In this connexion, Vifvanatha 
quotes with approval an opinion of his ancestor Naraya^a 
who put a premium on the sentiment of the marvellous 
(adbhuta rasa) and maintained that it was essential in all 
Rasas. It is also explained clearly that the Rasa is identical 
with the enjoyment of itself, or. in other words, there is no 
distinction between the object and the operation in the 
apprehension of Rasa; so that when we say ‘the Rasa is 
enjoyed*, we only use a figurative expression. It follows from 
this that the enjoyment of Rasa is different in its nature from 

the ordinary processes of knowledge. 

Vifvanatha insists very strongly on the necessity of vasand 


He speaks of Rasa as laukika and alaukika, subdividing the latter 
into svUpnika (enjoyed in a dream), mSnorathika (fanciful like a castle 
in the air) and aupandyika (as depicted in poetry). He again gives 
us (Rasa-taraA. ch. viii. p. 65. ed. Regnaud) a three-fold arrangement of 
Rasa with reference to its manner of manifestation- (i) a mu a, 
when it is manifested by means of the hAdvo, vibhSva and anubhava. 
(ii) vimukha, when these elements are not directiy expressed ; io 
called because it is comprehensible with difficulty, (iii) po'^amu a. 
which has again two aspects according as it is (a) alamkara-mukha, i. e. 
where the alarpkara is principal and the rasa is secondary. is inc u 

probably the cases of figures like rasavat, which ® a^mukha 

bhSta-vyoAgya kavya by the Dhvani-theorists. and (b) bhdva-m 

wh(^ the bhava is in the same way principal. 
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in the spectator, which consists of experience (fifMimnH) or 
instincts acquired from previous births (prilktanif. U one is 
not endowed with these germs of the capacity of appreciation, 
one may develop them by study of poetry and experience of 
life. In the case of the grammarian, the phitosopber or one 
wcH-versed in the sacred lore, these susceptibilities afe 
deadened. If it is sometimes found that an eager student of 
poetry is still deficient in the capacity of relishing Rasa, we 
mnst assume that it is the result of his accumulated demerit 
of a previous birth. Thus. Vilvanitha Is anxious to show 
that experience and cultivation of the power of imagination 
are essential in one who seeks to enjoy Rasa. 

ViSvanatha also insists that the vibhRvas etc. as well as 
the dominant feeling {sthayi-bhAva) must be felt as generic or 
impersonalised. The reader must not take the feeling as his 
own individual emotion ; for it would then remain as his 
feeling (and never become Rasa) and would sometimes (e.g. 
in the case of the pathetic sentiment) cause pain, and not joy. 
Nor should the feeling be taken as pertaining solely to the 
hero ; for then it can not, as the feeling of ano^ther person, 
affect the reader and become Rasa. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the excitants etc. as well as the dominant feeling, should 
be generalised by a generic function {jsAdhArani kfti) inherent 
in themselves, which corresponds to the generic power 
(bhAvakatva) postulated for poetry by Bha(ta Nay aka. This 
universalisation of the factors and the feelings enables the 
reader to identify himself with the personages depicted ; and 
this conceit of community removes all difificulty about accept- 
ing extraordinary episodes of exalted personages who may be 
superior in virtue or prowess to the average reader. The 
excitants etc. are indeed normally called causes, but in reality 
the Rasa is not an effect in the ordinary sense ; for in the case 
of Rasa there is the simultaneous presence of itself and its 
excitants, which is not true of an ordinary cause and effect. 
It is also pointed out that all the factors {yibhAvas etc*) need 
not be present at once, for the presence of one would rdk^ive 
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the others by association of ideas. In other words, what 
might seem wanting in the utterance of poetry is supplied, 
from the suggestive character of poetry itself, by force of 
association of ideas. It also follows from the character of 
Rasa described above that it is not necessarily found in the 
actor, who in assuming the rdle of the heio performs his part 
only mechanically by rule and rote ; he ranks as a spectator 
(and therefore as a recipient of Rasa) in so far as he is himself 
a man of taste and actually experiences the feelings he 
enacts.* 

( 2 ) 

In spite of the unquestioned dominance of the Dhvani 
School, which no doubt recognised the importance of Rasa 
but regarded it as one of the phases of the unexpressed only, 
one class of writers, who still adhered to Rasa as the only 
element worth considering in poetry, continued to devote 
exclusive attention to it and built up a system, so to say. on 
the basis of the Rasa alone. Of all the Rasas, however, as 
sj-hgara (or love) forms the absorbing theme of Sanskrit 
poetry and drama in general, and as this particular poetic 
sentiment has an almost universal appeal, these writers 
naturally work out this important Rasa in all its phases ; and 
we have in consequence a series of erotico-rhetorical treatises, 
of which the earliest known and the most remarkable is 
Rudrabhafta’s ^rngara-tilaka*. Rudra states distinctly at 
the beginning of his work that although Bharata and others 

8 This follows Dhanafijaya's dictum that the enjoyment of Rasa 
IS not precluded in the actor, if he realises in himself the feelings 
depicted. 

9 The topics dealt with in its three chapters are: I. The ra^as, 
the sthSyi-bhSvas, the dramatic vfttts ; ifngdra and its division ; the 
NKyaka, classified with illustrations ; his assistants ; classification of 
the NSyikft, 11. Characteristics of love-in-separation, oi purva-ragOf 
the ten stages of love, the upayas, etc. III. The other rasas, viz. 
hdsya, karwifa, raudra, vira, bhayanaka, bibhatsa, tuibhuta and ianta ; 
the four vftUs approprhite to the rasas. 
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have spoken of Rasa in the drama, his object is to apply it 
to the case of poetry, and that a Kavya. in his opinion, must 
possess Rasa as its constant theme. Following upon this we 
have Bhoja's Sfnsorarprakaia^^, which deals with the subject 
in the usual elaborate cyclopaedic manner of its author, 
with profuse illustrations of every phase of the erotic senti¬ 
ment in no less than eighteen out of its thirty-six chapters. 
After this come innumerable works of a similar nature", 
which take Rasa, especially ifngSra, as their principal theme 
and which were composed apparently with the object of 
guiding the poet in the composition of erotic pieces so popular 
and profuse in Sanskrit poetry. Of these, the Bhava-prakaia}* 
of Saradatanaya. which reproduces the substance of most of 
the chapters of Bhoja’s work, and the exhaustive RasQrnava- 
sudhakara of Sifiga Bhupala", as well as the two well-known 
works of Bhanudatta". deserve mention. But none of these 
later treatises adds anything new or original to a subject 
already thrashed out to its utmost. 

A new turn was given to the theory by Rupa Gosvamin’s 

10 See above p. 209. 

11 See vol. i, pp. 238f. and chapter on Minor Writers. 

12 See vol. i. p. 240. 

13 See vol. >• P* 243 f. The three vilasas of this extensive work deal 
with the following topics: i. The hero, his qualities and classification ; 
his adjuncts ; the heroine, her classification and qualities, her s&ttvika 
excellenges ; the uddipana^vibhdvas ; the riti and the guifas ; the drama¬ 
tic vrttis ; the sSttvika bhSvas, ii. The vyabhicirhbhSvas, the anu- 
bhSvas, the eight sthSvi-bhSvas, the eight rasas, iii. The drama and 
its varieties, characteristics etc. 

14 The eight tara^gas of Rasa-tarangiitl are: i. Definition of 
bhiva and subdivisions thereof ; the sihSyi'bhavas. ii. The vibhSvas. 
iii. The anubhavas. iv. The eight sattvika bhSvas. v. The vya- 
bhicSrhbhSvas. vi. The rasas and detailed treatment of SrAgara. 
vii. The other rasas, viii. The sthSyi-bhSvalS and rasajS dfsti- 
The Rasa-maRjarh a much smaller work, devotes more than half of itself 
to the ndylkd and her companions, and applies the rest to the irngSrO’ 
ndyaka, his assistants, the eight s&ttvika guQOS, the two aspecuof 
ijiig&ra and the ten stages of vipralambharSfhgiUra. 
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Ulivala-nUa-ma^, which attempted to deal with Rasa in 
terms of the Vai^nava idea of ujjvala or madhura rasa, by 
which was meant the irngOra rasa, the term ujjvala having 
been apparently suggested by Bharata’s description of that 
Rasa“. The madhura rasa, however, is represented not in 
its secular aspect but primarily as a phase of bhakii-rasa 
{madhurakhyo bhaktUrasah, i. 3); for according to Vai$nava 
theology there are five Rasas forming roughly the five degrees 
of the realisation of bhakti or faith, viz., sdnta (tranquillity), 
ddsya (servitude or humility, also called pfiti), sakhya (friend¬ 
ship or equality, also called preyas), vatsalya (parental affect¬ 
ion) and madhurya (sweetness). The last, also called the 
ujjvala rasa, being the principal, is termed bhakti-rasa-r&j'* 
and constitutes the subject-matter of the present treatise. 
The kn^-tati or the love of Krsna forms the dominant feel¬ 
ing or sth&yi-bhdva of this sentiment, and the recipient here 
is not the literary sahfdaya but the bhakta or the faithful^’. 
This sthdyi-bh&va, known as madhura rati, which is the source 
of the particular Rasa, is defined in terms of the love of 
Kr^pa'* ; and the nature of ndyaka and nayika is defined 
in the same manner and their feelings and emotions illustrated 
by adducing examples from poems dealing with the love- 
stories of and Radha. The work is. therefore, essentially 
a Vais^avai religious treatise presented in a literary garb, 
taking K($Qa as t\ ; ideal hero, with the caution, however, that 


15 yai kiMcil toks iuci medhyam u/lvala/p darSanlyaijn vd tac 
chfugSretfopanHyate, ed. Grosset, pp. 8S1-90. 

16 i. 2, explained by Viivan&tba Cakravartin ah Unta-priti-preyo- 

vatsalyojjvala'nUmasu mukhyesu . sa evoifval&pararparySyo hhakti- 

rasinStft rBjS madhurSkhyo rasalf- 

17 svddyatvatp hpdi bhaktanSm SnltS iravapOdipbikleSii krtifa- 
ratib sthOyJ bhSvo bhakti-raso bhavet, cited by VBvanfitha Cakravartin. 
p.4. 

18 madhurSkhydyll rater lakyaifarn cokram—miiho barer mrgtiksySS 
ca saifibbogasyddt"kSra9a/ttknadburiipara^pary3yii priyatSkhyoditd rtuiff, 
ibid, loc. ek. 
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what is true of Kfsna as the hero does not apply to the 
ordinary secular hero (i. I8'21V*. 

With the exception of the Ujjvala-ntla-mam, which attempts 
to bring erotico-religious ideas to bear upon the general 
theme of Rasa, these specialised treatises have, however, 
very little importance from the speculative points of view ; 
and as they belong properly to the province of Erotics rather 
than Poetics, treatment of them should be sought elsewhere. 
The simple idea, elaborated more or less in all these works 
is that the awakening of Rasa is all important in poetry, and 
that the fundamental Rasa is srngara or the erotic, which is 
consequently treated in its various phases with copious 
illustrations. This is clearly expressed in the attitude of the 
author of Agni-purajta and of Bhoja, who accept only one 
poetic Rasa, viz. the erotic’”. In the same way. Rudrabhatta 
declares i^ngaro nayako rasah (i. 20), and Bhanudalta appears 
to take it for granted that Srngara occupies an honoured 
place among all the Rasas {iatra rasegu ifhgarasyabhyarhi’ 
iatvena etc. ed. Benares, p. 21). 

( 3 ) 

It is unnecessary, as it is unprofitable, in the discussion 
of general principles, to enter here into the elaborate defini¬ 
tions. distinctions and classifications of the amorous sentiment 
with all its varying emotional moods and situations, which 
these treatises industriously discuss and which have always 
possessed such attraction to mediaeval scholastic minds. 
The theorists delight in arranging into divisions and sub- 

19 ^The orthodox theorists (cf Jagannfitba pp. 47f) would regard 
bhakti (which being based on anurSga or attachment cannot be com¬ 
prehended by iUnta rasa) as included in bhavOt being devddi-v/fayd rati, 
and as inadmissible as a fully developed rasa. Cf. Bh&nudatta, Rasa- 
tarangitfi eh. vi.—On Uijvala-nilamaifi and Vaispava theory of R**® 
see S. K. OCf Vaisifava Faith and Movement, Calcutta 1942. 

20 See vol. i, p. 137. Cf. also MandOra-maranda-campS fX. P« 
(ed. K&vyamftlt). 
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divisions, according to rank, character, circumstances and 
the like, all conceivable types of the hero, the heroine and 
their adjuncts, together with the different shades of their 
gestures and feelings, in conformity with the tradition which 
already obtained in the cognate sphere of dramaturgy.*^ Thus 
Rudrabhatfa, after a preliminary enumeration and definition 
of the Rasas and the Bh&vas. proceeds to speak of two as¬ 
pects of ^Agfira, viz. satfibhoga (love in union) and vipra- 
lambha (love in separation)**, and classify the hero (nayaka) 
into the faithful {anukula), the gallant whose attention is 
equally divided among many (duicsifia), the sly (Sapfia), and 
the saucy idhfffa), according to his character as a lover. 
Later writers, however, subdivide each of these, again, into 
the best (uttama), the middling (madhyama) and the lowest 
(adhama), and arrange the whole classification under the four¬ 
fold division of the genus hero into four types viz., (i) the 
brave and the high-spirited {dhlrodatta) (ii) the brave and 
haughty {dhiroddhata) (iii) the brave and sportive (dhira- 
lalita) and (iv) the brave and serene {dhlra-praianta), thus 
giving us altogether forty-eight subdivisions of the hero** 

21 See Bharata ch. xzii-xxiv ; Daia-rapaka iv. 50f and iii. 

22 This statement follows Bharata and is accepted by most theorists 
including Bhoja ; but Dhanafijaya distinguishes three cases, privation 
(ayoga), sundering (vi'prayoga) and union (jflipbhoga): the first denoting 
the inability of lovers, through obstacles, to secure union, and the second 
arising from absence or resentment. The first case of love may pass 
through the wall- kn own ten stages (longing, anxiety, recollection, praise 
of the beloved, distress, raving, insanity, fever, stupor and death; cf 
SihgabhfipRla il. 178-201); while the second condition may be caused 
by a quarrel, due to discovery or inference of unfaithfulness (which may 
be counteracted by six upayas, viz. conciliation, winning over her 
friends, gifts, humility, indifference or distracting her attention) or by 
absence arising from business, aeddent or a curse. 

23 The good qualities of the hero arc innumerable. For his 
characteristics, see Dhanafijaya ii. If', Vifvanitha iii. 30f ; Sifiga- 
bhflpila 1 . «if; ete. On the theme of Niyaka-NfiyikS, as treated in 
Alaqikftra woiks, see V. Ragfaavaii, Infrod. to his ed. Akbarshahi 

pp. 14-90. 
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Then follows a brief description of the assistants of the hen>** 
in matters of love {narma-saciva), viz. the Comrade (plfha- 
marda),the Companion {vita) and the Buffoon {vidUfaka), 
some adding cefa (or the servant) in the enumeration. 

In the same way, the heroine is taken broadly in threefold 
aspects in her relation to the hero as his wife (svTyd). or 
belonging to another, (parakiya) and as common to all 
{sdmanyd). The Sviyg is subdivided again into the adolescent 
and artless (mugdha), the youthful (madkyS), and the mature 
and audacious (pragalbha), i.e. the inexperienced, the partly 
experienced and the fully experienced. Later authors 
introduce greater fineness by subdividing each of these accord¬ 
ing to her temper, into the self-possessed (dhlrS), the not- 
self-possessed {adhtrd), and the partially self-possessed 
{dhvrddhird), or according to the rank, higher (fyefpha) or 
lower {kanifthS^. each holds in the affection of the hero. The 
Parakiya or Anyadlya who. according to Vai^tiava ideas, 
is the highest type of the heroine, is twofold, according 
as she is a maiden {kanyd) or married (u4ha)** ; while the 
sdmanyd heroine, who is sometimes extolled (Rudrabhatfa) 
and sometimes deprecated (Rudrata). is only of one kind, the 
ve&yd or courtesan**. The sixteen types of heroine thus 

24 The Pratin&yaka or the rival of the hero is dhlroddhttta, 
haughtiness being his essential characteristic ; but he is described also 
as stubborn and vicious (DaSa* ii 9; Sdhitya-^arpaifa iii. 130, p. 136). The 
plfhamarda of the hero possesses, in a lesser degree, the qualities of the 
hero (e. g. Makaranda in the Mdlati~mSdhava)„ The term fithamardikS 
in the feminine occurs in the MSlavikagnimitra in the sense of a trusty 
go-between, applied to the nun Kaulikl. The vi/a, usually neglected in 
the serious drama, except in CSrudatta and Mfcchakafika, appears in 
all his glory in the Bhlpa, for which he is prescribed as the hero. 

25' An amour with a married woman cannot, according to Rudrapi 
and Rudrabhatta form the subject of dominant Rasa in a play or poem ; 
but this is the central theme of Vaispava yrics. 

26 Bharata xxiL 197-206: Dhanafijaya ii. 21f: VMvangtha iii. 67-70; 
gjAgabhupSla i. 121-51. Rarely a heroine, she must be represented as in 
love when she is a heroine ; but she cannot be so when the hero is 
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obtained are further arranged according to eightfold 
diversity in their condition or situation in relation to her 
lover, viz. the heroine who has the lover under absolute 
control {svSdhwa-patik&), the heroine disappointed in 
her assignation through misadventure or involuntary 
absence {utka), the heroine in full dress expectant 
of her lover (vasaka sajjika)^ the heroine deceived {vipra- 
labdhB), the heroine separated by a quarrel {kalahanatarita, 
also called abhisamdhita), the heroine outraged by the 
discovery of marks of unfaithfulness in the lover {khanditd), 
the heroine who meets her lover by assignation^’ (abhisdrikd) 
and the heroine pining for the absence of her lover gone 
abroad (pro^ita-patikd). We arrive in this way at an elaborate 
classification of the heroine into three hundred and eighty- 
four types ; and one of the later writers states characteristi¬ 
cally that there are other types also, but they cannot be 
specified for fear of prolixity (Vi^vanatha iii. 88, p. 120). 

But here the theorists do not stop. The hero is endowed 
further by a set of eight special excellences, as springing from 
his character (sdttvika): e. g. brilliance {iobhd) including 
heroism, cleverness, truthfulness, emulation with superiors 
and compassion to inferiors ; vivacity (vilasa) indicated by 
his glance, step and laughing voice ; grace imddhurya) 
displayed in placid demeanour even in trying circumstances ; 
equanimity (gambhlrya) consisting of superiority to emotions ; 
steadfastness isthairya) in obtaining one’s object; sense of 
honour {iejas) manifested in his impatience of insult; 
gallantry ilalita) in his word, dress or deportment; magnani¬ 
mity (audSrya) exhibited in generosity, agreeable words and 
equal treatment to friend or foe. The heroine is allowed a 

divine or royal. The exception occurs in a prahasana or farce (and 
incidentally in a bhdf^ or the erotic monologue) where she can be 
represented in her low and avaricious character for comic effect. 

27 The usual places are given as a ruined temple, a garden, 

the house of a go-between, a cemetery, the bank of a stream, or any 
dark {dace generally. 
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more generous set of qualities. First we have the three 
physical CaAgaja) characteristics ; bhSva or first indication of 
emotion in a nature previously exempt, hava or movement 
of eyes and brows indicating the awakening of emotion. helS 
Of the decided cnaoifestation of feeling. Then we have seven 
inherent qualities. e. g. brilliance of youth, beauty and 
passion, th^ touch of loveliness given by love, sweetness, 
courage, meekness, radiance and self-control. Then are 
enumerated her ten graces, to which Visvan&tha adds eight 
more. All her gestures, moods or different shades of emotion, 
e-g- giggling* trepidation, hysterical fluster of df^light. 
involuntary expression of affection, self-suppression through 
bashfulness, affected repulse of endearments, as well as the 
deepest and tenderest display o£ sentiments, are minutely 
analysed and classified. To this is added a detailed descrip* 
tion of the modes in which the different types of heroines 
display their affection, the maidenly modest demeanour of 
the mugdha or the shameless boldness of the more experien¬ 
ced heroine. We should recognise the subtle power of 
analysis and insight which these attempts indicate; but 
speaking generally, the analysis is more of the form than of 
the spirit, based on what we should consider accidents rather 
than essentials. At the same time, marked as it is by much 
of scholastic formalism, there is an unmistakable attempt to 
do justice to facts, not only as they appeared to the experience 
of these theorists but to the observation of general poetic 
usage ; and in the elaborate working out of the general thesis 
that the Rasa is evolved on the basis of one or other of what 
they call the permanent mental moods, with the help uf the 
various emotional adjuncts, the writers on Poetics have 
proceeded a long way in the careful analysis of poetic 
emotions, the psychology of which bears an intimate relation 
to their theory and in itself deserves a separate study. 
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( 4 ) 

The discussion of this extensive topic of the nayaka and 
ndyikH comes in topically under the theory of vibhSvo and 
anubhava, which act as factors of Rasa. The mood, which is 
at the root of sentiment, is held to be the sthayi-bhava, the 
dominant feeling, the main fhemp* of the composition in 
question. These feelings, according to Bharata, who is accept 
ted on this point by all writers, can be classified into eight 
categories, viz. Love (rati). Mirth {basah Sorrow lioka). Anger 
(krodha). Energy iutsdha). Fear {bhayd). Disgust (jugupsa) and 
Astonishment {vismaya)- though some latei writers add, as we 
shall see. Tranquility {same or nirvedd\ to the number. These 
dominant feelings are worked up into a coriesponding number 
of sentiments or Rasas through the means of the vibhavas 
etc’*. The vibhavas or Excitants are said to be of two 

28 Theoretically the Rasa is one, a single ineffable and tinpersonai 
joy, but it can be subdivided, not according to its own nature but 
according -to the emotions which form its basis. Bharata (ch. vi) and 
other theorists give a full description of the stLSyi hhavas, vihhavns 
etc. in the case of each Rasa, into which space forbids us to enter. A 
summary of it will be found in Lindenau- Rasalehre Leipzig 1913, pp. 
18f. Thus, in the case of the heroic sentiment (vim), the dominant feel¬ 
ing is energy (utsaha) : the excitants {yibha\as) are coolness (arniri- 
moha), resolve {adhyavasdya), circumspection {naya), strength (bala) 
etc. ; theensuants (anubhavas) are firmness (Sihairya), heroism (Jaurya), 
sacrifice (tydga) etc.; the vyabhicBrins os accessory feelings are those 
of assurance, arrogance etc. Vilvanitha gives them somewhat different¬ 
ly. The essential cxeitBot (Slantbana-vibiiSva) of the heroic sentiment, 
according to him, consists of those to be vanquished, and their acts and 
gestures form the enhancing excitants (uddipana-\ibhdvas) ; the ensuants 
comprdiend the desire or seeking for assistants and adherents ; while 
the accessory feelings arc patience, intelligence, remembrance, cegita- 
tioii etc. The sentiment may take three forms of courage (Bharata vi. 
79sBed. Regpaud vi, 80), viz. in battle (yuddha-virah io virtuous deeds 
(dliarma-i^ra) and in liberality (dSna-vlra), to which later writers (e.g. 
Vifvaiifitha) add dayd-vira. It khould also be noted that a special colour 
and a pieddi&g deity is attributed to each Rasa. Thus, red. black, 
white, dark (iyama) and grey are associated, not unreasonably, with 

41 
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kinds**, viz., (1) the Substantial or Essential {alambana), 
which consists of such material and indispensable ingredients 
as the hero, the heroine, the rival hero and their adjuncts, and 
(2) the Enhancing {uddipana), viz, such conditions of time, 
place and circumstance as serve to foster the Rasa. e.g. the 
rising of the moon, the cry of the cuckoo etc. in the case of 
the erotic sentiment. The anubhdvas or the Ensuants. which 
follow and strengthen a mood, comprise such outward 
manifestations of feeling as sidelong glances, a smile, a move- 
ment of the body, or such involuntary action of sympathetic 
realisation of the persons depicted {sattvika)''* as fainting 
{pralaya), change of colour {vaivarnya), trembling ivepathu) 
etc., which are. again dogmatically classihed into eight 
varieties. There are other feelings of a more or less transitory 
nature, which accompany or interrupt the permanent mood 
without, however, supplanting it; and these are known, as we 
have noted, by the name of Accessories or vyahhicari-bhdvas. 
These are likened to servants following a king or to 
waves of the sea, whereby the dominant mood is understood 
as the king and the sea respectively, and classified elaborately 
into thirty-three categories, first mentioned by Bharata (p. 23f 
above) and implicitly accepted by his followers. 

All these elements contribute towards developing the eight 
or nine sthdyi-bhdvas into eight or nine different types of 


the furious, terrible, comic, erotic and pathetic sentiments, although it 
is difficult to explain why horror is dark blue (nila), wonder is orange, 
and heroism is yellow. The respective deities are Vi^nu (erotic), Yama 
(pathetic), Pramatha (comic), Rudra (furious), Indra (heroic), K&la 
(terrible), Mahik&la (disgustful), Brahmft (marvellous). VifvanStha 
adds that NSrSyapa is the presiding deity of iSnta rasa and the colour 
associated is that of jasmine (kunda). 

29 These two divisions of vibh&va are not nfaintuned by Bharata 
but distinguished by Dhanafijaya (iv. 2) and traditionally handed down 
by Viivanfttha. 

30 See above p. 24, fn 55. The sattvika bhSvas in later works form 
a special class of anubhSvas, 
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RflSfl. Wc have the earliest and most orthodox mention in 
Bharata (p. 23 above) of eight sthayi-bhavas and the result¬ 
ing eight Rasas corresponding to them, of which the Erotic 
{irhgara), the Heroic ivlro), the Furious iraudra) and the 
Disgustful (blbhatsa) are the main, leading to four others, the 
Comic (hasya), the Marvellous {adbhuta), the Pathetic (karuM) 
and the Terrible (bhayanaka). Dandin accepts this classifica¬ 
tion (ii. 28087). but Udbhafa (iv. 4) adds ** the Quietistic 
(ianta) as the ninth Rasa, although Bharata”* neither defines it 
nor mentions its corresponding vibhavas. Rudra^a is singular 
in postulating a tenth Rasa, called the Agreeable (preyas), 
which is accepted by Bhoja, with the addition of two new 
Rasas, UdStta and Uddhata. as well as Santa. Rudrabhatta 
admits nine Rasas in poetry ; so do Hemacandra and the 
two Vagbhatas. The Agni-puroM in the same way mentions 
nine Rasas (and eight sthayi^bhavas), but follows Bharata in 
regarding four as principal and lays special stress on the 
Srfigara. Anandavardhana admits Santa (pp 138, 238). Those 
later authors who accept the ninth Rasa, the Quietistic. 
necessarily postulate nirveda or self-disparagement, arising 
out of the knowledge of reality (tativa-jnana), as its sihayi- 
bhava, which is called by some authorities sama, or repose 
resulting from freedom from mental excitement””. The 
Vai$9ava writers (especially Kavikarnapura add Dasya. 
Sakhya, Vfitsalya, Preman and Bhakti.”* 


Il If the vene is genuinely Udbhata's.- See above p. 114, fn 15.— 
On the SSnta Rasa in Bharata and Ohanaiiiaya see S. K. De, Some 
Problems pp. 13S^41. On the number and nomenclature of Rasas 
generally see V. Raghavan, Number of Rasas, Adyar 1940 

32 The Santa texts in Bharata, available in certain recensicns, are 
interpolations. See **aghavan, op. cit. pp. I3f. KSlidasa knew only 
eight Rasas, VikramorvaSiya ii. 18. where Mum Bh4rata is also 
menUoned. 

33 This sentiment is also closely related to the sentiment of disgust; 
for it arises from an aversion to worldly things. 

34 See S. K. De. Vaif^va Faith and Mo\ement, p. 145. 
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The author of the Daia rupaka. however, contends that 
there can be no such sthSyi-bhava as nirveda or iama, for the 
development of that state (if it is at all possible to destroy 
utterly love, hatred and other human feelings) would tend to 
the absence of all mcbds ; and in the drama, the object of 
which is to delineate and inspire passion, it is inadmissible. 
Others, again, hold that the Quietistic Rasa does exist, as it is 
experienced by those who have attained that blissful state, 
but it has no sthayi-bhava in dramatic composition; for 
nirveda, being the cessation of all worldly activity, or iama 
being freedom from all mental excitement, it is not fit to be 
represented. Hence Maromata takes eight Rasas in the drama 
(p. 98) and nine in poetry (p. 117). Bhoja, in accordance with 
the views of the school which lays special emphasis on the 
Srngara. accepts only one Rasa, the Erotic, in his i^fhgdra- 
prakaia ; and although he mentions as many as ten Rasas 
in his Sarasvathkantkdbharam, including the Santo and the 
preyas, he appears to devote almost exclusive attention to 
the SrAgara in his treatment of the Rasas in this work. The 
views about the admissibility of the Santa are discussed by the 
author of the Ekavati (pp. 96-7) who maictains that Bbarata 
has mentioned nirveda as a vyabhic8ri-bhava immediately 
in context after the enumeration of the sthayi^bhQvas and at 
the beginning of the list of the vyabhicari-bhavas ; and this 
(act is interpreted as indicating that the sage meant it both 
as a sihdyi-bhava and as a vyabhicdrUbhdva ; but Hemacandra 
(p. 81) anticipates and rejects this quibble of verbal interpreta¬ 
tion, though agreeing in the general proposition as to tjie 
admissibility of &&nta as the ninth Rasa. 

ViSvanitha primarily admits eight orthodox Rasas 
(iii. p. 160) but adds the ninth Santa in deference to the views 
of these authorities, and a tenth Rasa, called vatsalya or 
parental affection, subscribing apparently to Vaigpava ideas 
(pp. 18S 6)**. He quotes a verse to explain that the mood. 

35 Bh&nudatta counts (Rasa-taraUgii/t) mSyO under the Rasas* 
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called by the great sages the Quietistic. which has, among 
all sentiments, tranquillity {Sama) as its basis, is that state in 
which there is neither pain nor pleasure, nor hatred, nor 
affection, nor any desire**. But the question arises how can 
the Quietistic, being of the nature described, arising only in a 
state emancipation wherein there is an absence of all 
feelings like the Accessories etc., be Rasa, which implies a 
state of relishabte enjoyment**. To this objection Viivanatha 
replies that the Quietittie is a Rasa because in that state the 
soul is only abovt to be emancipated {yukta^viyuktO’daSa) and 
is not completely absorbed in the Divine, so that the presence 
of feelings, like the Accessories etc. in it is not incompatible. 
As for the statement that there is an absence of even pleasure 
in it, it is not contradictory, for it refers only to worldly 
pleasure**. Jagano&tbs. the latest writer on the subject, 
advocates nine Rasas and maintains (pp. 29-30) that like all 
other Rasas, the Sftnta is capable of being represented and 
appreciated by the audience. Since the clever performance 
of the actor, representing such a state of mind, free from 
disturbance and not affected by pussions or desire, is found 
in actual experience to produce an impression dn the mind of 
the audience, it is their state of mind, exhibiied by their silent 
and rapt attention, which ought to settle the question. The 
representatffln of absolute indifference or the actor’s power of 
representing it is ns>t the point in issue: it is the capacity of 

Rudrata mentioned prtyas (tricndship). ‘which Rasa is accepted by 
Bhoja. Some writers add iraddha along with bhakti. See Bh&nudatta, 
op.cjr. p. 56. 11. 25f (cd. Regniud). Singa-bhupala admits only eight 
Rasas, but his treatment is from the standpoint of dramaturgy. 

36 .*ta yatra dufykhatjt na iukliOM na ciniS, na dv^ia-rugau aa ta 
kacid icchd/rasa^ sa Mntafy kathito muftUdrai/i. sarve^u bhaveyv . o/iu- 

pradk^nal^//, cited also in Deia" iv. 49 ^coinm). 

37 ity evan^-rSpasya Sdntasya moktSvasthaydn: e dima-^varupapattt- 
idkiaifdydtp prddurbhatatvdt tatra sahc&ryddlndm abhdvdt katham 
rasatvam, 

3» ynlcSsmin iukhibh&vu’pyuktas tasva lahuy-ka-iukha paraivan 

na virodko^. 
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the spectator who actually feels the sentiment. Jagannatha 
also adds that even those, who do not admit this Rasa in the 
drama, should accept it in poetry from the fact that poems 
like the Mah&bharata have for principal theme the delineation 
of Santa Rasa, which is thus established by universal 
experience {akhila^lokanubhava-siddhatv&t), Nageto remarks 
on this that the santa rasa should also be admitted in the 
drama on this ground, inasmuch as the Prabodha-candrodaya 
is universally acknowledged as a drama (p. 30). 

Coming to the essential basis of Rasa, viz. the bhava, we 
have seen that Bharata defines it in general terms as that 
which manifests the sense of poetry through the three kinds of 
representation, vdeika, dhgika and sdttvika^* ; it is the 
emotion which ultimately becomes a sentiment, if it is 
dominant and therefore, serves as the basis of Rasa. But 
later writers arrive at a greater precision and apply the term 
technically to those cases where there is no proper or complete 
development of Rasa. Both Dhanafijaya and Bhanudatta 
expand the definition of Bharata. the latter defining it as a 
deviation from the natural mental state (vikdra) which is 
favourable to the development of Rasa {rasdnukula) and 
which may be either physical (iarlra) or mental {dntara). 
But Mammafa fixes the conception of Bhava as ratir devddi- 
visayS vyabhiedri taihdnjitah (iove having for its object a 
deity or the like, and also the suggested Accessory'), on which 
he adds the gloss: ddi sabddn Muni-guru^nrpa^putrddi-vifayd, 
kdntd-vifayd tu vyaktd irhgdrah (*by the term the like are 
meant sages, preceptor, the king, son etc., the one having a 
beloved woman for its object becomes the erotic*) Govinda 
explains that the word rati here implies the sthdyi-bhdva 
which has not attained to the state of Rasa^^. What is meant 
is that when the sthdyi-bhdvas, like rati, have for their objects 

39 A fourth kind of abhinaya is sometimes added, viz. ShSrya 
(extraneous) i.e. derived from dress, decoration etc. 

40 raur iti sthayi-bhavopalakia^m, devddi-vifayety apy apr&pio- 
na&vasthopalakianam, p. 206. 
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god» king, son and the like, or when the vyabhicdri-bhSvas 
are manifested as the principal sentiment in a composition, 
there is no *fosa but bhava ; and this definition is accepted by 
all writers after him. 

Thus, Vi^vanatha explains the Bhava as follows: 
saficSri^b pradhanani, devadi-vifaya ratihf 
udbuddha-matrah sthdyi ca. bhava ity abhidhJyate 11 
In other words, when the Accessories are principal, or when 
love etc. has a deity or the like for its object, or when a 
dominai't feeling (sthayi-bhava) is merely awakened, we have 
Bhava. His own gloss upon the above verse explains it in 
this way. Although they are always concomitants of Rasa 
in which they finally rest, such Accessories as are for the 
time being principally developed, like a servant for the time 
being followed by his king in his marriage procession ; or love 
etc. having a deity, a sage, a spiritual guide, a king and the 
like for its object; or such sthdyi-bhdvas as are merely awaken¬ 
ed or have not attained the state of a Rasa from their not 
being fully developed, are denoted by the term bhava. In 
all these cases apparently there is no complete or proper 
development of Rasa : and a Bhava. therefore, in later termi¬ 
nology, may be generally described as an incomplete Rasa. 
But this must be distinguished from the^ rasdbhdsa or sem¬ 
blance of Rasa and the analogous bhdvabhdsa, which occur 
when the poetic sentiments and emotions are falsely attribut¬ 
ed (e.g. sentiments in animals such as described in K.umdra^ 
saffibhava, iii. 36-7). or when they are brought out improperly, 
i.e, when there is a lack of entireness in them as regards their 
ingredients* ^ The cases occur, according to Bhoja (v. 20) 
when the mood or emotion is developed in an inferior 
character (hina-patra), in animals (tiryac), in the rival hero 
(nayaka-praiiyogin} or in any other subordinate object {gauna 

41 atumcilya^pnvrttatve SbhBso raso’bhSvayoh (Mammata) explain¬ 
ed as: aMaucitya^ cStra rasHnSin bharatSdi praifita-lakfanandm sdmagrl- 
rahittttf tveka'^€Sa^ogttvopalaksa^tt*paraip> bodhyam. 
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padSrthay*, but Vi^vanitha elaborately aumiiiariaes various 
ocher cases (iii.. 263-66). especially noting improj^ties In 
connexion with particular Rasas. Thus, there is an impro¬ 
priety if the Terrible {bhaySnaka) is made to reside in a 
noble personage, or the Comic (hOsya) in a spiritual guide. 
It must be noted, as Jagannatha explains, that if a «mood oir 
feeling is developed by impropriety, the impropriety, unless 
it acts as a bar. does not constitute a fault^. 

In the same way (1) when there is an excitonent only 
(and not full development) of sentiments. (2) when two 
opposing sentiments, striving for mastery, are represented as 
being relished in one and the same place and at the same 
time, or (3) when a number of sentiments, of which each 
succeeding one puts down the preceding, they constitute res¬ 
pectively bhOvodaya, bhava-saifidhi and bh&va~Sabalat&. Now. 
all these phases of sentiment are taken as Rasa topically, 
inasmuch as they are capable of being tasted (sorve’pi rasa- 
nad rasah}. These cases do not seem to have been formally 
recognised by Bbarata. though hinted at by him in vi. 40. as 
we learn from Abhinava’s commentary on ch. vi. which is 
partially reproduced also in his *Locona, p. 66. They are 
first met with in Udbhata. who includes them under urjasvin 
(iv. 6); but in Rudrafa (xii. 4) and the Dhvanikira (ii. 3) we 
find them definitely established. 

This incomplete development of Rasa and its subordina¬ 
tion must be distinguished from the cases of the oppoiitton 
ivirodha) of simultaneously existing sentiments in rile same 
theme. It is laid down formally that some RaSas ate intrinsi' 
cally inconsistent with one another, e.g. the Erotic is opposed 
to the Disgustful, the Heroic to the QuIetisHc. and so fortfa*^. 

42 Singa-bhatAla (pp. 141-2) diiUngiiiBbeB two' cases (U where Rasa 
is ascribed to an inanimate object and (ii) where it is developed in an 
inferior charactm* or in animals. 

43 yOfattt tvanaucltyena rasasya pasfis tttvat tu na vOry^att rasa^ 
pratikUlasyaivtt tosya nlsedkatvSt. 

44 Some Rasas again are mutiially consistent, e.g. karu^a and 
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The incongruity or opposition results in three ways. viz. 

(1) from identity of the exciting cause (jalambana'vibhava) 

(2) from identity of the subject of emotion and (3) from 
immediacy of succession. The incongruity in the first two 
cases may be removed by representing the sentiments as 
having different exciting causes respectively, or as existing in 
different subjects (e.g. in the hero and the rival hero). The 
last case of conflict may be removed by placing, between the 
two immediately succeeding sentiments, a sentiment which 
is not opposed to them. These are cases where two or more 
Rasas stand in the relation of principal and subordinate; the 
term 'subordinate* being misleading, it is sometimes called a 
concomitant Rasa isancarin)* which implies that it cannot 
terminate absolutely in itself and at the same time is distinct 
from a fully developed Rasa, as well as from a mere un¬ 
developed Bhava^*. There is also no incongruity where a 
conflicting Rasa is recalled or described under a comparison. 
All these questions properly come under the theory of 
Propriety or Aucitya in relation to Rasa, elaborated by 
Anandavardhana and his followers, and is ultimately based 
on the dictum attributed ta the Dhvanikara (p. 14S, cf. 
*L€)cana p. 138). which lays down in general terms that the 
secret of Rasa lies in conforming to the esta})lished rules T>f 
propriety. 


bibhatsa go with vlra ; if^gSra goes with hasya fcf Bharata vi. 40) etc. 
On this question see Lindenau, Rasalehre (pp. 71f). According to 
VMvanfttha. the Rasas hostile (i) to ifngSra are karutfa, blphatsa, raudra, 
vlro and bhayiUtaka (ii) to hOsyo—bhaySnaka and karwfa iiii) to karuna 
—hSsya and iiAgdra (iv) to raudrtt—hSsya, irwgdrfl and bhayanaka 
(v) to vJror—bhaySnaka and SSnta (vi) to bhaySnaka- irngara, vlra, 
'raudra, hSsya and iSnta (vii) toiSnta — vlra, ifngSra raudta, ha^ya 
and bhaySnaka (viii) to -vbibhatsa — if^ara. Bh&nudatta gives the 
antagonistic Rasas as follow: irAgara-*blbhatsa ; vlra~*bhaySnaka ; 
raudnh*adtkmta ; hSsya-*karujifa. 

45 Ota evSira ]^adhMnetaresu rasegu svatantrya-viSrSma-rShitySt, 
pOrtfarasa-bhSvormStrSc ea vilakfaifatayS, saHcSri-rasa-nSmnS vyapor 
deiab prScyibiSm, VUvanitha, p. 420. 
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‘The doctrine of the DhvanySloka that in a composition in 
which the sentiment is awakened, proprieties of various kinds 
(e. g. with reference to the speaker, the theme, the employ¬ 
ment of the vibhSvas etc., the use of the alatfikaras and other 
elements, pp. 134f. i44f) should be observed, and that certain 
items of conflict (virodha) with the dominant sentiment should 
be avoided, gave rise to a theory of Propriety, which is 
generally comprehended by later writers under the discussion 
of the Dosas of Rasa. Thus, in later treatises, the rasa^do^s 
occupy a separate and important place, in addition to the 
conventional do fas of pada, padartha, vakya^ vSkySrtha 
recognised since Vamana’s time. It is K^emendra alone who 
emphasises the importance of the subject by making it the 
theme of his Aucitya-vicdra’^arca which will be noticed in its 
proper place. Mahimabhatta. in the second chapter of his 
work, considers the question of anaucitya in some detail. 
According to him. impropriety or incongruity has two aspects, 
according as it refers to iabda or to artha respectively. Then 
he speaks of propriety as external (bahiranga) or internal 
(antarahga), apparently as it is sabda-vifaya or artha-vifaya. 
The cases of internal propriety, which consists in the proper 
employment of the vibhdvas etc. have already been explained 
by previous writers (e.g. the Dhvanyaloka pp. 144f). Mabima- 
bhat(a. therefore, takes up the question of external propriety, 
which he thinks falls under five faults of composition, viz. 
vidheyavimar&a (non-discrimination of the predicate), 
prakrama-bheda (violation of uniformity in the expression). 
krama-bheda (syntactical irregularity), paunaruktya (tauto¬ 
logy) and vdcyavacana (omission of what must be expressed 
to the explanation and exempliflcation of which he devotes, 
amidst several digressions, the rest of the chapter (ch. ii). It 
is difficult to say why these faults of expression alone are 
singled out as defects resulting in a violation of Rasa (rasa- 
bhaftga). Later writers would include them under general 
defects, reserving the cases of vlrodha or opposition of Rasas 
as specific instances of rasordogas. 



CHAPTER X 

WRITERS ON KAVI-ilK§A 

The small group of writers who deal with the theme of 
kavi’iikfa (“education of the poet”) does not. strictly speaking, 
come directly under general Poeticsi but deserves notice, partly 
from the reputation and authority enjoyed by some of these 
authors but chiefly because it oisplays a peculiar tendency 
which emphasises one aspect of Poetics as“ a discipline, 
namely, its practical object which developed side by side with 
the theoretical consideration of general principles These 
treatises do not deal with the conventional topics' of Poetics, 
with its theories, dogmas and definitions, but they are meant 
chiefly as manuals to guide the poet in his profession, their 
primary object being kavi-iikga or instruction of the aspiring 
poet in the devices of the craft. It is difficult, in the absence 
of data, to determine the origin of this school, but the attitude 
adopted is significant, being almost co-extensive with what 
may be supposed to have been the original standpoint of 
Poetics itself as a more or less mechanical Ars Poetica'. 
The ancient as well as the modern writers on general Poetics, 
no doubt, touch occasionally upon tne question of the 
practical training of the poet^ ; and it is not improbable that 
this in course of time formed the object of a separate study 
and multiplied these convenient handbooks, of which 
necessarily we possess comparatively late specimens. 

( 1 ) 

Kfemendra 

Ksemendra*s two works. Aucitya-vicara-carca and Kavi- 
f^o^hUbharaiTMt which may be conveniently grouped here, are 


t See above pp. 33-34 and footnote 3 
2 See above pp. 42f. 
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curious aud valuable in many respects. In his theory of 
Aucitya* or propriety, he takes as his thesis, mainly. Auan- 
davardbaoa’s treatment of the same question with reference 
to Rasa which is crystallised in the oft-quoted verse from 
the Dhvanyaloka : **There is no other circumstance which 
leads to the violation of Rasa than impropriety ; the supreme 
secret of Rasa consists in observing the established rules of 
propriety***. To depict Rasa, it is necessary to observe the 
rules of propriety ; and the subject, which is anticipated by 
Bharata (who, for instance, speaks of the proper employment 
of anubh&vas), may take various forms according as it relates 
to the subject-matter, the speaker, the nature of the sentiment 
evoked or the means employed in evoking it. We have al¬ 
ready noted that this theme has been discussed topically at 
some length by the formulators of the Dhvani-theory, by 
Mahimabhatfa. as well as by most post-dhvani writers who 
consider it generally in connexion with rasa-^ofos. Kge- 
mendra develops and pushes the idea to its extreme, and 
speaks of Aucitya as the essence of Rasa (rasa fivitabhuta), 
and as having its foundation in the charm or aesthetic plea¬ 
sure (camatkSra^ underlying the relish of Rasa. The Alaip- 
kara and Gu^a in poetry are justified by and receive their 
respective significance from this element which may, therefore, 
be fittingly regarded as the 'soul* of poetry*. That which is 
suitable or conformable to another is called ucita in its 
relation to that object*. This Aucitya may have application 
with reference to various points in a poem, such as word 
ipada), a sentence {vakya}, the sense of the composition as 
A whole iprabandhOrtha). its literary excellences (gupas) its 

3 V. Raghavan {Somcy Concepts pp. 194-257) gives an able and 
detailed account of the history of Aucitya. 

4 anaucitySd fte nSnyad raso~bhaiigasya kUrtufoml 
prasiddhaucitya-bandkas tu rasesyopanisai partti / 

5 ed. KfivyamSlB, Gucchaka i, pp. 1 15-1 6 . 

6 ucitarp prdhur acSrySb sad^imp kiia yasya yet, explained by Che 
gloss as*, yat kila yasySnuT&pa^ tad ucittan ucyele^On the Uwory of 
Pikn and gayyg. allied to the theory of Aucitya, see above pp. 240-41. 
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poetic figures (alarnkiiras), the Rasa or the sentiment in a 
poem, the employment of the verb (kriya), the use of the 
case ikSraka), of the gender (linga). of the number (vacana), 
of preposition, adjective, particles (upasarga), or consider¬ 
ations of time and place {deia and k&la) etc.; and the cases 
of application are dogmatically summarised as twenty-seven 
in number (£1. 8-10). The treatment of each of these cases 
is accompanied by profuse illustrations of every point from 
the works of various poets, the favourite method being first 
to cite examples of verses which comply with a rule and 
then adduce one or two examples of verses which do not do 
so. There is hardly anything originai in the theory itself ; for 
though it rightly insists upon a standard of propriety in 
poetic expression, it ultimately resolves itself into assuming 
a more or less variable criterion of taste or personal apprecia¬ 
tion. which Anandavardhana and others admit as sahfdayatva, 
but which is bound to be, as it is. rather vaguely defined 
and therefore incapable of exhaustive formal treatment. It 
is really the province of taste or criticism rather than of 
Poetics proper. 

At the same time, the fact must not be overlooked that 
works of this nature in Sanskrit, ostensibly meai.t as they 
are for the guidance of the aspiring poet, display, in their 
discussion of what is right and proper in poetry, a tendency 
towards genuine criticism, taken apart from the beaten paths 
of orthodox Poetics ; and they set up in their naive way a 
standard, whatever it may be, of taste and critical judgment. 
No doubt, most writers on general Poetics, betray some 
critical acumen and give us a great deal of critical or semi* 
critical matter while considering the application of a rule 
or principle, especially in the chapters on Dosa and Gn^a ; 
but their outlook is often and necessarily limited by their 
confinii^ themselves to rigid roles and specific definitions'. 

7 Thegrewth of artificial poetry, we have seen, made theaechnical 
•nalyiia of rlwiorie and inrtruclion of it, a necessity; but rhetoric 
involves (and aosoetiines becomes Identical with) criticism ; and it it 
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Kfemendra*^ woiic. in this respect, possesses a unique vqluc, 
and the part of his treatment which discusses the illustrative 
verses is extremely interesting as an evidence of **apprecia- 
tion** which is comparatively rare in Sanskrit. Kge- 
mendra deals out praise and censure, within his 
limits, as a true critic who is ho respector of persons : even 
the honoured names of Amaru, Kalidasa or Bhavabhati make 
no difference. In more than one instance, he illustrates two 
sides of a question, regarding both merit or defect laid down 
by a rule, by different verses from bis own work ; and in 
some cases he does not hesitate to go against orthodox 
opinion*. Whatever may be the intrinsic value of his critical 
dicta, some of which may appear too trivial dr crude to us, 
he shows a wide acquaintance with the whole range of 
classical Sanskrit Poetry and an undoubtedly cultured taste. 
If the common saying that a bad poet often turns out to be a 
good critic carries any wisdom in it. it is very apt in the case 

of Ksemendra whose critical powers cannot indeed be ignored. 

• 

almost impossible for Alaipkarikas, who also theorised on principles, 
not to busy themselves with the forms and general phenomena of 
literature. Thus, most works, whether on general poetics or on rhetoric, 
do involve some amount of criticism which could not be avoided. It 
must also be borne in mind that our modem ideas of Aesthetics, 
Poetics or Rhetoric are not sharply distinguished in these old authors, 
nor was there any well'defined notion of the respective spheres of these 
studies. The theorists drew their ideas of poetry mainly fr<»n existing 
classical Sanskrit literature which, thoujfh magnificent in partiid accom- 
plishment. was not fully equipped for purposes of general criticism. 
The absence of some other literature for comparison—^for laier Prakrit 
ang allied specimens are mainly derivative—was a serious drawback. 
This will explain partially why their outlook is so limited, and their 
ixrittciples and dednitions so stereotyped. 

8 E.g. while discussing the question of propriety of the contents 
of a ctHnposition. he cites (p. 120) from KumSra-saipbhava viii—which 
canto he accepts as Kilid&sa's—and severely censures the poet's manner 
of descrying the amours of Haca and Pirvatl in terms of ordinary 
daUianoe, against the authority of Anandavardhana who defrads (p. 137) 
it againrt the imputation of vulgarity. 
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K^emeodra's other work. Kavi-ka^habhara^*, though 
less interesting, is equally remarkable for its refreshingly 
novel treatment. Ksemendra postulates two impulses for the 
attainment of poetic capacity, viz. divine help (divya- 
prayatm) and individual effort ipauru^a). The first includes 
prayer, incantation and other heavenly aids ; but from the 
latter standpoint, he classifies three groups of persons^" with 
whom instruction in the art of poetry is concerned, viz. those 
who require little effort {alpa-prayatna-sddhya), those who 
require great effort (krcchra’S&dhya), and those in whom all 
effort is fruitless (asadhya), and sums up by saying that the 
capacity for poetry is vouchsafed only to the fit and few. The 
next chapter discusses with illustrations the question of 
borrowing or plagiarism”, a theme which is just touched 
upon in the fourth chapter of the Dhvanyaloka'^ but which is 
dealt with extensively by Rajaiekhara”. K$emendra divides 

9 A sketch of this work will be found in Kfemendra's Kavikanthd- 
bharaifa by J. Schdnberg (Wien 1884), pp. 9f. The five samdhis or 
sections of this work deal respectively wHh the following themes: (i) 
attainment of poetry by an unpoetical per n yfikaveb katfitvaptih), 
(ii) instruction of the poet already gifted (iikfd prapta-girab kaveh), (lii) 
strikingness (camatkfti), and the faults and excellences of poetry, (iv) 
familiarity which a poet should possess with other arts and sciences as 
a source of charm to his poetry (paricaya-carutva). 

10 Cf Vfimana 1. 2. 1-S ; Rajaiekhara iv. 

11 Bina iHarfa c. i. 5-6) distinctly condemns poetasters and 
plagiarists. Vftmana appears to be the fii st writer on Poetics who in his 
classification of Artha refers to the question of plagiarism. 

12 In Anandavardhana's opinion, the province of poetry is 
unlimited, in spite of the fact that hundreds of poets have composed 
works for centuries ; but the thoughts of two inspired poets may 
bear certain resemblance, which may be like that between an object 
and its reflection between a thing and its picture, or between two 
human beings. The first two kinds of resemblance should be 
avoided, but the ffiird is charming (ill 12*13) 

13 In ch. xi-xii. For a summary of his views see V. M. Kulkami. 
Sanskrit Writers on Plagiarism in JOS. iii fl9S4)i,pp. 403-411. Rajaiekhara 
*leclares that *‘there is no poet that is not a thief, no merchant that does 
not steal, but he who knows bow to hide his theft flourishes without 
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poets from this point of view into those who imitate the 
general colour of, a poet's idea {chSyopaiivin), those who 
bonow a word or a verse-line (padakor and pSda-upaiivin)^ or 
an entire poem (sakalopafivin) and lastly, those who borrow 
from sources considered universally as legitimate {bhuvano- 
pafiyya, e.g. Vy&sa). Then he lays down elaborate rules for 
regulating the life, character and education of the poet. This 
is followed by a discussion of camatkSra or poetic charm, 
without which, we are told, no poetry is possible, andean 
illustration (by means of examples draw from the works of 
various poets) of its tenfold aspect, according as it appeals 
with or without much thought {ovicarita-ramafiya or vicarya^ 
mdpa-ruma^ya**). resides in a part or in the whole composi¬ 
tion, appertains to the sound, the sense or both, or relates to 
the poetic 6gure, to the sentiment, or to the well-known nature 
of the theme. Then we come to the treatment of the ex¬ 
cellences and defects with reference to the sense (artha), the 
verbal expression {iabda), or the poetic sentiment (rasa) 
involved; and the work is rounded off by indicating the extent 
of knowledge which a poet must possess and giving a long list 
of the arts and sciences in which he must be proficient, which 
is thus set forth: tatra tarka-vyakarairta-bharata'^ainakya- 
vStsyQyana-bharate^ramaya^~mok9opaydtmajndnaruHStuvSda- 
ratnaparlksd-vaidyaka-iyotisa^dhanurveda^gaia-^turaga-purufa^ 
laksapa-dyutendrajala-prakbr^su paricayah kavi^sSmrSfya- 
vyaHlanah, This rapid summary of the contents of this work 

reproadi*'. He deals with two kinds of plagiarism, namely, that which 
diould be avoided and that whidi should be adopted. In hit opinion,* a 
poet may be a creator (Utp&daka) or an adapter (Parivartaka), or a 
coveier up (Accbidaka) or a collector (Saipgr&haka). He who sees 
Bomethins new in word and sense and writes up something old may be 
accounted a great poet. Rijaiekhara accordingly gives an elaborate 
dasaiflcation of Artha so far as it is Anya-yoni, Nihnuta-yoid or A'yoni 
from the point of view of plagiarism. See below under Rsjaiekhara. 

14 RIjalekhara attribates a dictum to Udbhata which says diet the 
sense may be vicSrita-sustha or avlcSrita'-ramiuftya, accordhlg as it is 
fom^ in the distra or the Ktvya respectively. See above p. 59, fn 33. 
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^11 show that it hardly puts forward any special claim as a 
work of great theoretic importance, but that its value consists 
not in its substance but in its treatment of practical issues, 
its careful and minute illustration of every point by exaa^les 
taken from various poets, with not a little amount of 
knowledge and critical discernment^ 


( 2 ) 

Arisiinha, Amaraamdra and Deveivara 

The Kavya-kalpalat&'vrtti of Arisiipha and Amaracandra 
and the Kavi-kalpalata of Deveivara. written in imitation 
of that work*, need not detain us long. They are essentially 
treatises on the composition of verses, induding a practical 
treatment of prosody and rhetoric. They furnish elaborate 
hints on the construction of different metres, on the display 
of word-skill of various kinds, on jeu de mots and tricks of 
producing double meaning, conundrums, riddles, alliterative 
and rhyming verses, and various other devices of verbal 
ingenuity, concluding with a chapter on the construction of 
similes and enumeration of parallelisms for the purpose of 
ordinary comparisons. It gives also a list of kavi'somoyas 
or conventions observed by the poets, and states in detail 
what to describe and how to describe it. These decadent 
treatises, therefore, offer such adventitious aids for ready¬ 
made poetry, as may—to take a particular point—be afforded, 
for insunce. by a modern rhyming dictionary or works of 
similar nature. 

A summary of the main topics dealt with in the ICSvyu- 
kalpalatS and its Kr«/ will make the standpoint dear and give 
an idea ot the general scope and nature of such works. The 
first pnuana of this work is called chandah^siddhi (prosody) 


15 For Ksemendra’s satiric and didactic works see ^ 

of SanAi, Ut. Calcutta 1959, pp. 219Si and Hist, of Sonsk. Lit., Calcutta 

1947.pp.dOMIO. 


42 
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and consists of five sections on (i) the construction of the 
anuspubh metre {anu 9 t,ubh-s&sana)» (ii) enumeration of the 
principal metres, shifts in grammatical forms of the verb, 
Prakrit loan-words (where Hemacandra seems to be super¬ 
ficially quoted), transmutation of one's own or another poet’s 
ideas into the same or different metres, conversion of one 
metre into another, caesura (yati), the whole section being 
generally entitled chandobhyasa, (iii) use of expletive particles 
and words for filling up the verse (chandah-pura^a), such as. 
srh sam, sat, drak, vi. pra etc. isamanya-iabdaka), (iv) argu¬ 
mentation, pointed sayings, subjects of laudation or vituper¬ 
ation. interrogations, e.g. in kida-idstrddi, sya^&dstradhyayanor 
pratha etc. (vdda), (v) subjects for descriptive poetry, 
how to describe the king, his ministers, the prince, the army, 
battle and hunting, as well as a city, a village, a garden, a 
lake and so forth ; enumeration of the kavi-samayas (varnya- 
sthiti). The second chapter, called iabda^siddhi treats of 
etymology, derived meanings of compounds, alliteration and 
rhyme in the middle of a verse, with a list of words suitable 
for this purpose, enumeration of sarribandhin expressions ; 
denoted, indicated and suggested meanings, showing the 
influence of the Dhvani school. The next chapter, entitled 
Hesa-siddhi, upon play on words of various kinds, consists of 
the following sections: (i) composing of words in such a 
way that they can be read differently according as they are 
'divided, with a list of ilesopayogi words, (ii) a kind of ile^a 
occurring in the description of an object by analogies, in 
which the same quality or condition has to be traced in the 
same words or in synonyms, (iii) cases of double meaning, 
produced by homonyms capable of widely different inter¬ 
pretations. (iv) ambiguity produced by similarity of inflections 
of different origins, (v) surprises of different kinds, such as 
verses in which the same consonant or vowel is repeated in 
each syllable, verses spread out in diagrams to be read in 
different ways, e. g. according to the move of the knight in 
chess etc:—a subject which is treated in some detail, for 
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instance* in the Vidagdha-mukha^mandana of Dharmadasa 
SQri^*. The last chapter, called artha-siddhi, is devoted to the 
construction of similes, ellipsis and similar figures, and gives 
long lists of parallelisms arising from like conditions or attri- 
botes of the objects compared, e g. the lips may be compared 
to the coral* to the bimba fruit or fresh-blown twigs and so 
forth. 

A large part of this treatment is repeated in Kesava’s 
Alamkara-sekhara, as well as in DeveSvara’s Kavi-kalpalata, 
the latter work being directly modelled on the Kdvya-kalpa- 
lata with considerable plagiarism of passages in extenso 
These works, therefore, do not require any separate notice.. 
Ke^ava’s text (see vol. i, pp. 220-21 above) deals, besides this, 
with the ordinary topics of Poetics, set forth as the views of 
his master Sauddhodani. but in substance and form it follows 
the views of Mammata. Hemacandra and the Viigbhatas ; 
it thus possesses hardly any claim to originality either in 
theory or in treatment. Most of the works of Jaina authors, 
even including those of Hemacandra and the Vagbhatas, are 
written apparently from the practical standpoint of composing 
a suitable text-book, and they always, in their discussion of 
general principles, incorporate hints on matters helpful for the 
practical working out of poetry'^ 

( 3 ) 

Rafaiekhara 

Although written in a fanciful style and hardly presenting 
one systematic theory, Rajaickhara*s Kavyo^numStjisa may be 
noticed here, inasmuch as it mixes up the topics of kavi-iik$a 
with those of Poetics proper, at the same time giving us a 
somewhat rambling treatment of various extraneous matters. 

a 

16 The subject is dealt with as early as Dacdia, Rudrata, and the 
Agnhpura^, 

17 E. g. Hemacandra. pp. 5-15. 126-135 ; the younger Va«bhata PP- 

38*6g. B<Mh borrow largely from RSjaickara. 
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The work is also remarkable for its varied collection of 
different opinions, as well as f>)r the light it throws on the 
literary practices of a certain period. Its views cannot be 
directly connected with any particular school, but it is quite 
possible that its author follows in the main a tradition of 
opinion inherited from his literary ancestors, whom he 
frequently quotes as the Yayavariyas. 

The origin of Poetics is attributed by Rajafekhara to the 
Supreme Being and the celestials, and he claims a very high 
position for the discipline, which is regarded as the seventh 
ah^a without which the significance of Vedic texts cannot be 
grasped. The sdf-born Srikaptha taught this science to his 
sixty*four will-born disciples, among whom fhe most vener¬ 
able was the lUlvya-purufa. born of Sarasvati. who figures 
as the nominal hero of this half-allegorical work.. As Praja* 
pati set him to promulgate the science to the world, he 
imparted it to his seventeen divine pupils. Sahasrak^a and 
others, who embodied it in eighteen separite adhikaraijai on 
the portions learnt by each**. Our author seeks to set forth 
in one book, consisting of eighteen adtUkarartas, the substance 
of these teachings which were in his time, to some extent, 
lost. If we are to accept this plan of the author, only the 
first adhikara^ on kavi-rahasya exists of this ambitious 
work. The Kavya-puru^a, from whom metrical speech first 
began and who stands symbolically for the spirit of poetry, 
is the son born to the goddess of learning, Sarasvati. as the 
result of h«u long penance on the HimSlayas. In order to 
keep the boy company. Sasasvati creates Sahitya-vidyS as 
his bride who follows him and wins him over. On this slight 
conceit the book proceeds to set forth its peculiar doctrines, 
including in its desultory scope various literary remarks and 
dogmas, as wdl as topics like general geography, conventions 
observed by poets, a disquisition on the seasons, an account 
of kavi’gofUd and other relevant and irrelevant subjects. 


18 See voL i, pp. 1-2. 
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The work begins (cb. ii) by dividing literature (vSAmaya) 
into ^dstra (both human and revealed) on the one hand, and 
kSvya, on the other. It enumerates the diffemt Sastras and 
defines their nature and form, including under the revealed 
iSastras the Vedas, the Upani^ads. and the six angas (the 
Yftyavariyas taking Alamkara-^stra as the seventh), and 
comprehending under human Astras the Puranas, Itibasa, 
Anvikfiki, the two Mimamsas and the Sm^tis. It then 
mentions fourteen (or eighteen) vidyS^sthSnas, bringing under 
it several technical and philosophical disciplines. The mean¬ 
ings of the terms siitra, vrtti, bhagya, samlkfS, fika, paAjikS, 
kdrikS and varttika, which are the different forms or styles of 
the Sastras, are then explained, incidentally giving an ety¬ 
mological definition of sdhitya-vidya}*. Then, after a 
digression (ch. iii) on the fable of the Kavya-puru$a, the 
author goes on to deal (ch. iv) with the different kinds of 
pupils to whom a knowledge of the science can be imparted, 
viz. buddhimat and dhdrya-buddhi, the latter of whom may 
be again anyaihd-buddhi and durbvddhi, and discusses in this 
connexion the force of iakti (genius). pratibhS (poetic ima¬ 
gination), vyutpatti (culture) and abhyasa (practice). The 
Yayavarfyas think that iakti is the only source of poetry and it 
gives rise to pratibha and vyutpatti ; but others hold that the 
aid of concentration isamadhi) and practice (abhyasa) is also 
required. The pratibhd^‘ may have a twofold aspect, accord¬ 
ing as it is creative (karayitri) or discriminative (bhavayitri). 
The creative faculty may be natural (sahaja), adventitipus 
(dhilrya) or acquired by instruction (aupadesika), and poets 
are accordingly classified as sarasvata^ dbhayasika and uupn- 
deilkan The discriminative faculty {bhdvakatva) is distinguish¬ 
ed from the poetic (kavitva). The bhdvaka may be either ‘the 
dicontented* (arocakinah. i.c. those who possess the faculty but 

19 See above p. 37, fn 5. 

20 Defined as: yS Sabda-gritman w^thasSrtkam alagikSra-timtraip 
Mukti-md^gam anyad api tathSvldham adhihidaymp p^atibh&iayati sA 

praUbhS, 
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require to be guided). *those feeding on grass* (saiff^bHy^va- 
hOriipah, i.e.. vulgar persons absolutely devoid of the faculty**), 
*the envious* {matsarinah) and lastly, *tbe really discaning’ 
{tattvabhiniveiinah) who are rare. 

In the next chapter (ch. v) we have elaborate classifications, 
of the poet from different points of view. Poets may be group* 
ed generally into three classes, the iastra-kavi, the kavya kavi 
and the ubhaya-kavi. The iasirn’kavi may either compose 
the i&stra, or produce Aavyn-eSect in the Sastra or idsfrn-effect 
in the Kavya. The kavya-kavi is classified elaborately, if not 
very logically, into eight groups, viz. racana-kavi, §abda-kavu 
artha-kavi, alamkara-kavi, ukti-kavi, rasa-kavi, marga-kavi, 
and sastrartha^kavL Then we have an enumeration of ten 
grades of apprenticeship through which a poet has to pass 
until he becomes a kavi-rdja, which is indeed not the highest 
distinction but which, according to Rajasekhara who was 
himself so designated, indicates a status even higher than that 
of a mahakavi. Elsewhere in ch. x. he gives an account of 
the test or literary examination of poets for such honour and 
recognition, in which the successful poet was conveyed in a 
special chariot and crowned with a fillet ipatta-bandha). He 
speaks also of purity of body, speech and thought necessary 
for a poet, and describes the house of the poet, his attendants, 
his writing materials, the division of his whole day into 
eight parts and duties appropriate thereto. The chapter 
under discussion concludes with a reference to the theory of 
pdka**, of which as many as nine varieties, named after the 
taste of ditterent fruits, are mentioned. 

The next chapter (ch. vi) deals with the word and the sen* 
tence, and their functions grammatical, logical or otherwise. In 
this connexion RfijaSekhara states that a sentence possessing the 
literary excellences (gutfas) and embellished by poetic figures 
(alamkSras) constitutes poetry (gupavad aiarnkrtarit ca vffkyam 

21 Cf Viraana 1. 2.1*3. 

22 ’Scjc above pp. 240-42. 
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<vii kSvyam, p. 24). If any definite conclusion can be drawn 
tcom this statemenu Raja^ekhara. in general theory, appears 
to recognise tacitly the position of the Riti school; for in this 
sentence he reproduces Vamana’s well-known dictum (kavya- 
iabdo^yaift guiydlamkara-saniskrtayob iabdarthayor variate, 
on i. 1.1). This is supported also by the apparent disfavour 
be shows towards the view of Udbhala and Rudrafa, as well 
as by the marked partiality attached to the opinions of 
Maiigala and Vamana, whose classification of Riti is accepted 
on p. 31. It is true that his school lays special stress also on 
Rasa*’, and like most writers coming after Anandavardhana, 
Raja^ekhara does not fail to bring Rasa into prominence. 
This maaes it difficult to take his work as framed definitely 
lor any particular system. But it is clear that his sympathies 
ally him with the older Riti and Rasa schools, rather than 
with the new school of Anandavardhana who. though cited 
at p. 16. does not appear to have influenced his views greatly. 
It is probable that he is following some old tradition, which 
stands apart from orthodox schools, but which has many 
things in common with the older currents of thought and 
opinion. 

The rest of the work, devoted to topics of a similar 
character, does not throw any further light on his general 
view of Poetics. The seventh chapter, which comes next, 
analyses modes of speech on a novel basis, having reference to 
the promulgation of different religious doctrines, into brahma, 
iaiva and vaignava, with their sectarian subdivisions ; and 
After a brief mention of the three Ritis of Vamana”. we have 
some remarks on K&ku and on the methods of reading or 
pronunciation of different peoples, incidentally discussing 
the question of appropriate language and style of gods. 

23 E.f. kiifi ta rasavata eva nibandho yuktalf, na mrasasya p. 45. 

24 Rijalekhara's account of the origin of Ritis is curious. He says 

that on of the S&hitya-vidy&’s wanderings through various 

countries, poetic fprnis evolved themselves, the important 

among U>ei P hein g the three Ritis mentioned by V&mana. 
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Apsarasas, Pi^icas etc. The eighth chapter enumerates the 
sources or auxiliaries of poetry (kSvya-ycnaya^), already 
referred to hy Bhamaha (i. 9) and VSmana (i. 3), such as the 
scriptures, the law* books, the epics, the Puripas etc., and 
gives a long list of arts and sciences, as well as philosophical 
systems, which contribute to the content of poetry**. The 
next chapter (cb. ix) is concerned with the possible themes of 
poetry, topically referred to by Anandavardhana (p. 146). 
according as it deals with incidents and personages, human, 
divine, or pertaining to the lower world (pdtlUa), by them¬ 
selves or in different combinations. But he adds that the 
subject-matter must be rasavat. The tenth chapter speaks 
of the conduct .of a poet, bis household and surroundings, bis 
daily duties and routine of work ; it then proceeds to speak 
of the king who patronises him, and one of whose duties is to 
call assemblies of poets and scholars. Two very interesting 
chapters (xi*xii) follow on the elaborate** classification of the 
different shades of borrowing or plagiarism (harntui), with 
reference respectively to borrowing of words and borrowing 

25 These are: iruti, smTth Uihasa, purmfa, pnanS^a-vidyS, samayar 
vidySt rdja-siddhSnta’trayi (artha-iilstra, ndfy^i^^^ra and kdma'-SBstra), 
loka, viracand ( » kavi’inanliS^irmitaf^ kathd^antram arthermdtraiti vS). 
and praklrvaka (miscellaneoas, like hasH-ffkfd, ratna^parlktd, dhanuf 
veda etc.). In ch. x. he speaks of (i) kdvyor^idyds, viz. ndnutdhdtu- 
pdrSya^ (^grammar), abhidhdnarkoia (kskon). ehandtMdeiti (prosody)' 
and alaipkdra (poetics), (ii) sixty-foiu; kalSs, called upavidyds (aceess<Mry 
studies) and (iii) kdvya-mdtanfy, viz. kavhsmiMidht, deiorvdrttdp 
vidagd^a-vdda, loka-ydtrd, vidvad-go^fki, and pwdtanm-ksvi’nibtmdfuu 

26 Hemacandra (pp. 8f) and V&sbbata (pp. i2f) fdagiarise and' 
reproduce this portion of RKjatekhara's treatment and draw also partly 
upon Kfemcndra (see above p. 2871). On diese paisasM. see F. V* 
Thomas in Bkvndarkat Commemoratioit Volume^ pp. 379*383). To 
Anandavar^ana's classification of three kinds of resoablaoce ediich 
may be found in two poets (see above p. 287 fn 12) Uiese WHIM'S add a 
fourth kind, viz. 'Toreign-city-entraace'* likeness (parapunhpraveda^ 
pnuimatd), i. e. where there is substantial identity, but die garnidiins 
ii widely diflemot. And of these four kinds, the superiority is in the 
ascending order. 
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^ ideas* A verse is cited towards tbe end which says that 
there is hardly any poet who does not ‘steal* from others, 
but the best of stealing is cleverly concealing the fact*'. But 
mere reflection or copying of ideas is condemned as nnpoetical 
(jo*ynifi leaver dkavitva-d^yi sarvathik pratibimba luApab 
parihera^ab* p« 68). The true poet is sajd to be oae who 
discovers something novel in the expression of words and 
ideas, as weU as restates what is old**. The next chapter (ch. 
xiii). therefore, details thirty-two different modes by which 
plagiarism or literary borrowing may be skilfully turned to 
advantage (a question which must have assumed someim- 
pOTtance in Raja^hara's time), ail the points in these interest* 
ing chapters being profusely illustrated by examples drawm 
from the works of various poets. This discussion is followed 
by three chapters (ch. xiv-xvi) on the established poetic 
conventions {kavi-samaya^, with reference to countries, trees., 
plants, flowers etc., as well as about intangible things (e. g. 
a smile should always be described as white). There are two- 
more chapters (ch. xvii-xviii) on geography ideia-vibhSga) and 
the seasons ikSla-vibhikga) respectively, the former mentioning, 
the countries, rivers, mountains etc. of India, the producta 
peculiar to each, the colour and complexion of various- 
peoples. and the latter describing tbe winds, flowers and 
birds, and actions appropriate to various seasons.- 

This bare outliile of the eighteen chapters of the Rflvyo* 
mlniflffirfl, so far as it is available and actually published, will 
make it clear that nearly the whole of its content falls, strictly 
rpeaktng. outside the province of general Poetics, whose 
conventional topics have thus far been hardly touched upon* 
At ttw tfUTT time, some of the subjects dealt with by 
Rljalekhaia have been referred to. if not elaborately dealt 


27 aSiiy memtrah kavf-fene nSsty aeouro vagig^ienahl 
na nmuUtti vintt vBcyaiti yo flnSti nigUkHtu»l/ 

28 MdPrtkokUiU yo| paiyed lha kiguettM m^anaml 

uiUkktt kiipcma manyatSip sa mtMkavib// 
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Tvitb, by even orthodox writers like VEmtna; and the unique 
evidence of the comparatively early work of Rijaiekhara 
on this topic, written ostensibly in conformity with some old 
tradition, will ^0 to support the hypothesis that sihitya or 
the art of poetry originally included in its comprehesiive 
scope all such varied literary topics, until there was a gradual 
branching off of kavi-iikfa as an allied but separate discipline, 
and a limiting of the Sastra,itself to the discussion of more 
or less general principles. In themselves, however, these 
topics are extremely interesting and throw a great deal of 
lighten some of the literary aspects of classical Sanskrit 
Poetry and its practice. They are made all the more delight¬ 
ful reading by Rija^ekhara’s concise but easy and picturesque 
style, especially as it is enriched by judiciously selected and 
varied illustrations, very unlike the conventional illustrations 
one meets with in an ordinary text-book on Poelks. 
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in relation to vyafijana 
150f ; Dirghavyapara- 
vadins on 152!; as basis of 
viva- kfitanya-para -vacya 
dhvani 160, 321-2: postula¬ 
ted by Bh N 183 ; poetic 
figs as particular forms of 
188 ; admitted by Agp 201 
abhidheya (or saipketitajartfaa 
152; distinguished from 
vyafigyfiriha 153 
abhibit&nvaya-vadins 149 
Abhinavagupta on, the object 
of poetry 40; on pratibba 


abhaftga-^Iesa^ 
abhaya-vidin. the school 
which dentes dhvani 53; 
Bha and Ud are not of this 
school S3; reactionary 
writers of this school 180 
bhidhi,denotation of a word. 
145-47; indvdes lakiapfi in 
Bh N 124k 234: its far- 
reaching function 125; as 
a means of generalisation 
127 ; cannot comprehend 
Rasa 136 ; as defined by 
different schools 183-4: 
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or 4akti 42; on ittis and 
vfttis 105 ; comments on 
BWs vakrokti 109*; inter¬ 
prets idea of 

rasa 111-12influence of 
Bh N on 127; maintains 
essentiality of rasa in 
poetry and in diama 128. 
166. 176. 224 : criticises 
Bh N*s theory of rasa 
130; his theory of rasfl- 
hhivyakti (vyakti-vida) 21. 
131f. 13S. 161* 166.177f ; 
on previous existenoe of 
dhvani-tbeory 144: on the 
relation of indicated and 
suggested senses 1S3-S4 ; 
defines citra-kivya 158*: 
importgnee of bis exposi¬ 
tion of dhvani-theory 176. 
179; influence of his 
Bmories of rasa 166. 259 
aUinaya, vieika 17 ; flharya 
. 278*; three kinds of 20.278 
stihlncyirtha. drama. 44. 
Seerflpaka 

abhiplntSrtha. a dofa in Bh 9 
sbhimlna. a lakyapa. 249 
fdihhankha (rasa) 263* 
aUiisaipdbitS (niyikfl). ^See 
kalabSntariti 
iBtdsirikI(n&yika)271 
■bhivyakti (of rasa), AbVs 
(q. V) theory of; ^nony- 
aK>us with carvspfl (q. v.> 
136 . 


abhivyakti. a fig. in Agp 205 
abhiyoga. See abhyisa 
abhyftsa. poetical exercise or 
practice 42-43. 293 : same 
as D's abhiyoga 42 
acala-sthiti or aprthak-stfaiti 
or asthiratva, of figs in 
relation to rasa 169*. 227 
actor, when he is an appre- 
ciator of rasa 265 
Acyuta Raya and his work 
S&hitya sira 247 
adbhuta (rasa), implied in 
Bh*s udira IS*; emphasis¬ 
ed by Narayaqa 263 ; its> 
presiding deity 274* 
adhikopamS 210 
adhira (niyiki) 270 
adhyavasiya. complete super- 
imposition. as basis of 
classification of figs 73 
Aestbetics.involved in Poetics 
49*. 285* 

aesthetic pleasure. See plea¬ 
sure 

aesthetic attitude, distin¬ 
guished from the philoso¬ 
phic and the natural. 126. 
136f, 137* 

Agni-purapa, treatment of 
yamaka in 7*; its 
definition of ud&ra 15* ; 
its classification of dti and 
gupa 104, 202-4; school 
of opinion represented by 
180, 200-1; natnte and 
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scope of the alaipk&ra chapters 
in 201.204f; features common 
’With Bhoja’s work 201f | ig¬ 
nores dhvani 201; unorthodox 
standpoint and spirit of 
eclecticism in 201f. 20Sf : its 
treatment of rasa 202; its 
dassification of figs 204f; 
accepts nine rasas 275, but 
emphasises fffigara 202; its 
treatment of riti and guigta 
202f : first admits fabdartha- 
gu^as 204 ; its borrowings 
from older sources 201f. 205 : 
first admits ubhay&laqikarB 
72.205 

agramyatva. in D*s madhurya 
SO, no. 111*. See 
gramyatva 

aharya. a kind of abhinaya 
278* 

abarya-buddbi (pupil) 293 
aksara-dambara, of tbe Gau- 
das 75 

aktara-samhati, a laksana. 
2<9 

Alaipk&ra. doctrine or system 
of 25-26; no particular 
theory in Bh 32 ; why so 
called 32-33; contempor¬ 
aneous with dramaturgic 
Rasa systems 33 ; earliest 
known exponents of 38; 
coextensive with the origi¬ 
nal standpoint of the 
^discipline itself 33. 213; 


its position explained 33- 
34. 213f ; Bh& not its ori¬ 
ginator 38; Ud as its expo¬ 
nent 54f ; Rdt's relation to 
it 59f; its decline connect¬ 
ed with the rise of riti- 
system 66; D*s relation to 
it 66-67. 75-76, 78; its 
external theory of embel¬ 
lishment not accepted 
fully 67; influence on later 
systems 68 ; compared to 
riti-doctrine 102f; not 
coextensive with rhetoric 
74. 189* ; developed by 
Knt (q. v). Rk (q. v) and 
others 

alaipkara, as a term applied 
to the discipline i. 4f. 
12f,15*; 32f.67 

alamkara, in the general sense 
of beautj$^or embellish¬ 
ment 82-83.99 

alamkara. poetic figure, as a 
technical term unknown 
in early lit. 2 ; its limited 
sense and number in Bh 
2, 3,5-7 ; not defined by 
Bha 26, but its prominence 
in his system 32. 46. 52 ; 
conclusions re develop¬ 
ment of the discipline 
drawn from the treatment 
of Bh and Bh& 27f; 
Dfaalfi's treatment of 30- 
31 ; the discipline itself 
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takes its name from 33-34; 
in Ud S4f; in Rdt 
60.61.63f. US. 116; in D 
66-67, 78. 84f ; its wider 
sense in D 67. 82-83 ; not 
distinguished from guna 
in Bha, D and Ud 58, 
66-67. 82-83f; sharply 

distinguished from guna 
by Vm 99f ; its existence 
justified in poetry by Vm 
100 ; its place in dhvani- 
system 67. 158, 169-171. 
173, 187-88 ; Knt*s theory 
of 185f; as an aspect of 
and coextensive with 
vakrokti (q. v.) 51-52,49*: 
significance of, justified 
by its vaicitrya (q. v.) due 
to kavipratibha (q. v.) 74. 
185f. 188f, 2U, 228, 230f. 
231. 257 ; in®ded in citra- 
kfivya 158, 188; its relation 
to rasa 169-70, 219 ; its 
importance recognised in 
later systems 68f. 169f. 
216-17; process of its 
multiplication 63, 68. 72- 
73, illustrated by an exam¬ 
ple 68f; difference of opin¬ 
ion on the nature and 
scope of individual figs 
70f. the subject not fully 
treated 70*; classification 
into subvarieties72f; works 
entirely devoted to 71-71* 


249.251 ; in Agp 204; im 
Bboja 206. 210; in Mmt 
221 ; in Vis 227; in He 
243*; in Jayadeva 249 and 
Appayya 251; in Jg 253. 
257-58 

alamkara-dhvani, l29. 163» 
173, 177f; not conveyed by 
abhidhfi 152 ; included in 
samlaksy a - krama - vyafigya 
161; in dipaka 162 ; its 
place in a complete sche¬ 
me of dhvani 163-64 ; re¬ 
solves ultimately into rasa- 
dhvani 166,177-78; can be 
vacya as well as anumeya. 
195-6 ; Vis on 224 

alatnkara-do$a 89* 

Alamkara-kaustubha 251 
■ 

Alamkara-mafijari 229 

alamkara-mukha (rasa) 263* 

Alamkara-samgraha 54. See. 
Udbhafa 

Alamkara-sarvasva 228. See 
Ruyyaka 

A|aipkfira-$astra. See Sanskrit 
Poetics 

alaipkira-sQtras 2 

Alaipkara-6ekhara 242, 291 . 

alaipkriyi. used in the sense 
of alaipkftra 83-84 

alaukika. supernorinal or dis¬ 
interested. an attribute of 
the relish of rasa 125.130* 
132 and fn. 137, 254.259;. 
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essential to poetry *255 
See lokotura 

Amaracandra. See Arisiinha 
anaucitya. See aucitya 
anibaddha (k&vya) 76* 
astaraftga (or artfaa-vi$aya)< 
aucitya 199*. 282 
•ntarbhava-vadin 53 
inubaddha or anuvaip^ya 
§lokas i. 25,26-27 
anubhava. a kind of know¬ 
ledge 125 : as a means of 
establishing vicchitti 258 
anubb&Ta, factor of rasa. 17 ; 
explained by Bh 20£; re¬ 
cognised by Ud 56, 114 ; 
the term not used by Bha 
109; defined by later 
writers TJd 

anukarya (or utpadya). rasa 
as 118 

anukula (nayaka) 269 
anumaoa, logical inference, 
cannot comprehend rasa 
136, 197f ; Mbh’s theory 
of 195f; how comprehends 
dhvani 196f * 

anumSna, a fig, includes fig 
hetu in O 65 ; distinguish- 
* ed from logical aniimana 
231 

anumina-theory (or anumiti- 
vfida) re vyafijana-v|:tti. 
repudiated by Anv 156f; 
as set forth by Mbh 156, 
180,195f ; re rasa, as held 


by 8aflkuka 119! 
anumeya artha. inferable 
meaning. 156. 195f 
anupalabdhi, non-cognition, 
as applied to the inference 
of dhvani 197 

anuprasa. alliteration. 7*; 
distinguished from yamaka 
27* ; in Ud 55 ; in Rdt 
62.64 ; in Bhoja 80* ; in 
Vm 101 

anvaya. logical connexion. 
149,153 

anvaya-vyatireka. a principle 
of distinguishing figs of 
sound and sense 72, 233 
anvitabhidhana-vadins 149 
anyadiya (nayika). See para- 
kiya 

anyirtha. a do$a. 10 
anyatba-biiddhi (pupil) 293 
apabhraip^a (kavya) 44. 77 
apahetu, a dosa, 82* 
apahnava. conceal ment. basis 
of classifying figs 74 
apahnuti. a fig. 69 ; defined 
by D. Vm and others lOlf 
apakrama, a do$%, 10 • 
apavarga (Sainkhya) 126 
apartha. a do$a. 9 
Appayya Dikfita, accepts 
Rk*s doctrine of alainkara 
232 ; his three works 251 ; 
criticised by Jg 253 
sprasiddhi, an upama*dosa. 65 
aprastuta-pra^aipsa a fig, 52 
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apraflla. a dosa. 88* 
ardhabhrama, a fig. 85 
Arisiipha and his commentator 
Amaracandra. their KSvya- 
kalpalata and Vftti 289; 
indebtedness of Deve^vara 
to 289.291 
arocakin 293 

artha. sense or idea, its differ¬ 
ent forms ISO*. 157 *; as 
a ground of inference 196 
artha>dosa 88* 

artha-dutla. a doga. in Bha 
11. called aililatva by 
later writers 

artha-gupa. Bh’s gupas mostly 
16: clearly distinguished 
from 4abda-gupa by Vm 
15.82. 93 ; implied by D 
82 ; Vm*s scheme of 94f. 
criticised as useless by 
Mmt 169. 220* ; in Agp 
203 ; in Bhoja 209 
artha-hina. a dosa. 9 
artha-paka. Seepaka 
artha-ra88.ito D 111* 
artha-flega 38. 56.64, 233 
artbavyakti, -a gi^a in Bh 
14; in D 80. 81. 82 ; in 
Vm 15*. 95; equivalent 
to D*s svabhtvokti 15*, 
95. 97; of older writers, 
comprehended by Mmt*s 
prasida 172. 219*: in 
Vin238 

artha-vyip8ra 146 


arthilaipkira, distinguished 
from 4abdglaipk8ra 7.27*, 
37. 61-62 ; reason of this 
distinction 72: in Rdt 
62 ; number of, subject to 
fluctuation 73 ; classifica¬ 
tion 73f; in D 85f ; in Vm 
lOi; in Agp 204f: in 
Bhoja 210 ; in Mmt 221 
arthantara. a doga. in Bh 8; 
possibly same as vicya* 
vacana (q. v.) and includes 
svatobda-vScyatS of rasa 
(q. V.) 8* 

arthgntaranyisa, a fig, in Bha 
28 ; in Agp 204 
arthantara-saipkramita-vficya 
(dhvani) 191.256 
artistic expression, theory of 
49 ; artistic attitude 137* 
a^Matva 11. See gramyatva 
asaipbaddha. a do$a. 88* 
asaqibhava, an upama-do$a 
65 

asaiplak^ya-krama vyafigya. 
161; its function in sug¬ 
gesting rasa 161,192.218 ; 
why so called 162; its 
* sphere distinguished from' 
that of fig rasavat 192-93 : 
Mbh’s explanation of 196 
asam artha. a do^a, 88 * 
asSdh&rapopama 86 
atim&tra, a doga. 88 * 
atifaya, involved in vakrokti 
50-51.187. See ati4ayokti 
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attfaya, elevatedness, a basis 
of classifying figs in Rdt 
62. 73 ; a fig in Agp 204 
•atidayokti. a fig. involved in 
other figs 50-57. 85.163 ; 
identified in substance 
with vakTokti by Bha and 
Knt 50. 163 ; lokottaratva 
(q. V.) implied in it 51-2; 
in Ud 55 : in Bhoja 210 
atyukti. opposite of kanti-guna 
in D 81. 87 

atyanta-tiraskrta-vicya 
(dhvani) 191. 256 
aucitya. a fig; in Agp 205; 

an excellence in Knt 191 
aucitya. theory of, anticipated 
by Bh 284; based on Dhk*8 
dictum 199, 281. 284 ; in 
relation to doga esp. rasa- 
do$a 88*. 282 ; Rdt*s use 
of the term 115* ; in rela¬ 
tion to samgha(ani (q. v.) 
165 ; Mbh*s treatment of 
199*. 282; in Ks 282, 
283 ; aspects of 2ii3-85 ; 
defined by Ks 284 ; equiva¬ 
lent to sabrdayatva spd 
incapable of formal treat¬ 
ment 285 

Aucitya-vicara-carca 282,283. 

See Kgemendra 
Audbhafa 33*. 98 
aud&rya. a gupa. See udara 
audirya. an excellence of the 
hero 271 

43 


aupadetfika (poet) 293 
Aupakayana 38 
aupamya. comparison, as a 
basis of cldssification of 
figs in Rdt 62, 73 ; in 
Vm 62*. 73. 101 ; in Rk 
73 

aupanayika (rasa) 263* 
aurjitya. a guna, 239 
Avantisundail on paka 241 
(||^asara. a fig. 63* 
avacaka. a do$a. 10 
avicarita-ramanlya (artha) 59*. 
288 

avidy a (philosophical) 136 
avivaksita-vacya dhvani, bas¬ 
ed on laksana (lak$apa- 
mula) and includes meta¬ 
phorical expression 160 
ayoga (Sfhgara) 269* 
ayuktimat. a do$a, 11 
Abhira 77* 
abhyantara guna 209 
jibhyasika (poet) 263 
agama-virodhi. a dosa. 10 
akafiksa. expectancy of words 
9 fn 25. 149 

aksepa, a fig, 28 ; difference of 
opinion re its scope and 
nature 70-71, 101 
akbyana 76 fn 4 
akbyayika, distinguished from 
katha (q.v.) 44f. 76 
ananda 40, 135. 136 
Anandavardbana. on yamaka 
7*; on litis and vrttis 104. 
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105fn. 167-68; his familia¬ 
rity with the views of Bh, 
Bha and Vm 19f. 14S; his 
influcDce in later schools 
145. 175 ; on the relation 
of laksya to vyahgya artha 
154 ; defines citra-kavya 
158-59, 171 : exposition of 
rasa I8f, 46* 23. 174-75, 
177f ; on three kinds of 
suggestion 157f; on 
and alamkara in relation t* 
rasa 16,168.169 ; on figs 
devoid of suggestion 171 ; 
accepts three gui^as 171 ; 
on plagiarism 287* 
aropita-^abda-vyapara 146 
a^ih 5* 

a4raya£rayi-bhava, as a prin¬ 
ciple of distinguishing 
figures of sound and sense 
nu 233 

asvada. relish (of rasa). 21, 
131, 139 and fn, 260f 
avantika (riti) 104. 265 
avrtti. a fig, 86 

bahiraftga (or iabda-vigaya) 
aucitya 199*, 282 
badhayat, a do$a. 88* 
bahya, guna, 209 
bhadra. a v^tti. 64 
bhakti, used for lakgana (q.v.) 
154 ; the theory that dhvani 
i&d>hakta 1547, 192, 199 
bhakti. as rasa 276*, 267 ; as 
bhkva 279* 


bhaftgf, bhafigi-bha^iti. in¬ 
volved in vakrokti (q.v.)< 
52. 185. 186 

bhaniti or ‘prakara.or ‘vi^e$a, 
involved in vicchitti or 
vakrokti 185. 186, 232 
Bharata. his views on Poetics- 
in his Natya-^stra If ; on 
kavya 3 fn 5 ; on lakfa^a. 
4f; on figs 5-7 ; on do$a 
7f; on guna 11-16 \ on rasa 
17f; his siitra on rasa 
differently interpreted and 
giving rise to divergent 
theories 20f. 21.108,117, 
118. 120, 130 ; on bbava 
20-21, 278; accepts eight 
rasas 23, 275 ; on the 
function of the drama¬ 
tic art 39*; his ten 
gutias ultimately reduced 
to three 176 (see guijia); 
his treatment of Poetics 
compared to that of Bha 
25f : influence of 16. 19f. 
127, 260 
Bharifmitra 147 
Bh^ta-mata i. 37 
Bh^ta Nayaka. See Nayaka 
Bhatia Tauta. See Tauta 
Bhatti 6*. 7*. 30-31 
bhayanaka as rasa 132* 
bhakta (lak^a^ika). See 
bhakti 

Bhamaha, ignores drama¬ 
turgy and Rasa 2; on 
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5* ; on do$a 9-11.46 ; on 
riti and gupa 16,45-6,79*; 
on figs 27f, 46 ; practical 
character of his treatment 
of rhetorical categories 39. 
47 ; his idea of vakrokti 
Cq. V.) 47f. 48f. 185 ; first 
definite scheme of Poetics 
in 32f ; his general idea of 
poetry 37; onfigs of sound 
and sense 37) on the pur¬ 
pose of poetry 39f •, on 
the sources of poetry and 
equipment of the poet 
41f: on pratibha 41 ; 
contents of his work 44f ; 
his classification of k&vya 
44; his indifference to 
riti and gu^a (q. v.) 45-46 # 
on vaidarbha and gau^ 
kavya 46, 75, 79* ; on 
rasa 52,108-9 ; on dbvani 
52f. 229 ; his relation to 
Ud and Knt 54f. 187. to 
Rdt 65-66. to D 76 
Bhamaha-vivarana 68 
Bbamahalaipkara or Kavya- 
laqikara of Bhamaha 32f 
bhatia 270*. 271* 

Bhftnudatta, his works on 
rasa and their contents 
266 ; on bhava 278 ; his 
peculiar classification of 
rasa 262*. admits i^ngara 
as principal; accepts maya 
la fast 276* 


bhava. a fig, in Rdt 60*. 63* ; 

Ud*s view on 60* 
bhava, feeling or emotion, as 
the basis of rasa 20, 21. 
24*. 278 ; recognised by 
Ud 56; in later writers 
278-79; distinguished from 
rasabhasa 279 

bhava. an excellence of the 
heroine. 272 
bh&va-dhvani 256 
bhavakatva (or rasa-bhavang). 
postulated by Bh N 123-24 
183, 184 ; its derivation 
124 ; Abh on 130*31.133 
Bhava-prakafa 266. See 
Saraditanaya 
bbava-mukha (rasa) 263* 
bh&vayitri (pratibha) 293 
bhavika, a fig. 47 fn 22. 50* ; 

excluded by Vm 101 
bhavika. a gupa, 239 
bhavotpatti, bhava-^abalata 
and bhava-saipdhi. aspects 
of bhava. defined 280; 
not expressly mentioned 
by Bh 280; included in 
fig urjasvin by Ud 280 ; 
definitely established in 
Rdt and Dhk 280 
bhinna-vrtta, a dosa. in Bha )0 
bhinnartba. a do$a. sn Bh 9 
Bboja on Upamina i. 11 ; on 
yamaka 7* • on the pur¬ 
pose of poetry 39 ; on riti 
104.210; school of opinkm 
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followed by 180, 200-01. 
206-7; borrowings by 
206f; nature and object 
of bis work 206-7 ; deve¬ 
lops Agp’s definition of 
poetry 20H; gives pro¬ 
minence to rasa, but 
accepts ^gara as the 
only rasa 202. 209, 276; 
bis relation to utpattii 
vadins 208 ; ignores dhvani 
206, mentions twelve rasas 
209, 275. 276. 277*; his 
classification of gupas 
209-10: apparent emphasis 
laid on gupa 208f; his 
prau^i-gupa equivalent 
to pika 241 ; on rasa- 
bhisa 279-80; value of 
his work. 211 

bhojakatva (or bhoga). enjoy¬ 
ment of rasa, postulated 
by Bh N 123-5. 183; Abh 
on 131; a term denoting 
the aesthetic attitude 137*. 
260: mental activity 

involved in 220*. 262 ; idea 
of. admitted in Siipkhya 
126 

bhukti-vida. See Bhatta 
Niyaka 

bibbatsa. as a rasa 132* 

body of poetryl See kavya- 
iarira 

brahmisvSda, likened to rasi- 
svida 125,136.261 


buddhi (philosophical) 126 
buddhimat (pupil) 293 
Candrika. on Dhvanyaloka 
181* 

camatkara. involved in rasa 
137*. 253. 263 ; involved 
in vakrokti 187. 232 ; as 
an element of alaipkara 
257 ; as explained by Jg 
253; as the foundation 
of aucitya 284; its tenfold 
aspect as the basis of 
poetry 288 

carvapa (of rasa) 21*. 131. 
136. 137.260 

caturvarga. as the aim of 
poetry 40.115 

,carutva. used for vicchitti 
(q.v) 42. 230, 232. 257 
cit-^vabhava (saipvit) 126,136 
citra or citra-bandha. a class 
of fig. in Rdt and D 61, 
62,84*. in Agp 204* ; not 
mentioned by Bh. Bhaor 
Ud 64 ; Magha on 64.85* 
Mmt on 64 ; discredited in 
later times in theory 85*; 
specialised works on 85* ; 
its relation to cilra-kivyn 
(q.v.) 85* 

citra4t8vya 85*: explained 
158-59 '.includes figs devoid 
of suggestion 158,163.171, 
188 ; Rudrata on citra 61, 
85; not poetry but an 
imitation thereof 159,164; 
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•iillefed by Mmt but rejec¬ 
ted by Vis 1S8*. 225 ; why 
admitted by Anv 1S9 ; the 
exclusive province of Rk's 
work 229 ; Jg on 2SS 
Citra-mimaipsa 232 
Citramimaipsa-khap^Ana 253 
citra-turaga-nyaya 120 
CitraAgada 38 
Critic, the. See sahfdaya 
Criticism, in Sanskrit, its 
comparative rarity and its 
limitations 285* ; in Ks 
28S-86 

cQrpa (prose) 13*. 76* 
ch&ya 204* 
chekinuprasa 55 
dakgipa (nayaka) 269 
Dap^in, ignores dramaturgy 
2; on lak$anas 4. 315* ; on 
a^ib 4* ; on do^a and gupa 
8, 9* 13*. 14*. 15*. 25, 26. 
27*. 28. 29. 30, 86f; on 
kivya-^arira 34*5 : on the 
purposes of poetry 39 ; on 
pratibha 41; intermediate 
position between Riti and 
Alaipkira schools 66.75- 
76. but allies himself with 
the Utter 76; his agree¬ 
ments and differences with 
Bhamaha 76f ; his classiA- 
cation of poetry 76; his 
theory of riti and gupa 
78f; his classification of 
gupas 79f; on figs 82f. 84f; 


on the distinction between 
gupa and alainkara 83f; 
on rasa 1 lOf ; rasa in his 
m&dhurya-gupa IlOf; rasa 
as an element of certain 
figs lllf ; his idea of rasa 
similar to that of Lollata 
(q.v.) 112 ; indebtedness 
of Agp and Bhoja to 202. 
203,204,205 : his attitude 
towards dhvani 229 
DaU-rupaka 2.260 
dasya. See prlti 
Denotation or denoted (con¬ 
ventional) sense. See abhi- 
dha 

deU-bhasa 77* 
deia-virodhi, a do$a, 10 
de^ya. a do$a, 88* 

Deve4vara. his Kavikalpalata 
289 ; its scope and its 
borrowings 291 
Dhanafijaya and Dhanika. on 
lak^anas 4. 251* : Vin*s 
indebtedness to 237 ; on 
&nta as rasa 276f; on the 
nature and function of 
rasa 260-61 ; his classifica¬ 
tion of IfAgara 269* 
Dharmad&sa Sfiri 85*. 291 
dhvanana. a name for sugges¬ 
tion 157 

dhvani. use for sphoja 143f; 
Mmt's definition of 143. 
218; accepted by most 
post-dhvani writers 145 


«• 
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vsed synonymously with 
vyafigyinha (q. v.) ISO*; 
etymology of ISO*; promi¬ 
nent in dhvani-kavya (q.v.) 
157 ; Kuntaka on I91f ; 
accepted by Vis 22Sf. by 
Rk 229. by Vid 235f. by Jg 
2SSf 

Dhvanikira The. follows an 
earlier tradition 139-40 ; 
sahfdaya as his name or 
title 141* ; his knowledge 
of some theories of rasa, 
riti and alaipkira 139,145; 
the object of his work 145 ; 
influence of Bh on 127f ; 
applies rasa-theory from 
drama to poetry 127-8 ; 
first formulation of dhvani- 
theory 139; on the relation 
of indicated sense to 
suggested sense 154 ; three 
kinds of suggestion not 
taught in the kirikis of 
164 ; lays stress on rasa- 
dhvani 127f. 164f, but does 
not speak of rasa as the 
essence uf poetry 166, 177f; 
his comprehensive defini¬ 
tion of poetry 166-67; 
accepts three gupas 168*. 
171; on the relation of 
gupas to rasa 16. I69f; 
justification of ilti 169f; 
on the distinction between 
gupa and alaipkira 169; 


on alaipkaras as lipiping 
rasa 170; on rasavat 192f; 
followed by later writers 
174-75.179. 215, 217, 224. 
228,236. 

dhvani-kavya 150, lS7f^ 255 ; 
classed into two types 160. 
See dhvani and vyaggy-^ 
artha 

Dhvani-theory (or system or 
school), in relation to rasa- 
and alaipkira-theories 67f; 
harmonised with the 
theory of rasa 128. 137-38. 
161f. 177 ; its origin 139f ; 
why it di(l not influence 
early theorists of other 
systems 139-40 ; early 
forms of. lost 141 ; its 
inspiration from gramma¬ 
rians 142f ; its relation to 
sphofa-theory 142'43 ; hos¬ 
tile attacks on 151f; not 
mystical or inexplicable 
144 ; its analysis of expres¬ 
sion 14Sf; suggested sense 
set forth by it as the es¬ 
sence of poetry 157 and as' 
not compassable by earlier 
theories 145 ; its classi¬ 
fication of poetry 157f; 
its anxiety to do jusfice 
to facts 159, 167 ; bow it 
comprehends all tradition¬ 
al notions 160f. 167 ; on 
asetaphorical expression 
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(q. V.) 160 ; on suggestion 
of rasn» vastu and alam- 
kSra 1611, 164 ; stress on 
Tasa-dhvani 1641; whether 
an extension of rasa- 
theory 165-66 ; rasa accep¬ 
ted as an element of the 
unexpressed 129-30. 1641; 
on gupa and alaipkara 67f. 
1681. 171. 173; on riti 167; 
on dosa 173 ; its teachings 
summarised 1741; its chief 
contribution 173-74. 214; 
on the nature of sugges¬ 
tion 174 : its influence on 
later writers 175, 179 ; its 
importance established by 
Abh 176 ; oppositions to 
1791; how explained by 
Bh N 181 ; criticism of 
by Mbh 1951; ignored by 
Agp, Bhoja and Vgs 2011. 
206. 244. 245 

'dhirodatta. dhiroddhata. 
dhtra-lalita. and dhira- 
prafinta (nayaka) 269 
dhlra. dhlradhlra (nayika) 270 
dbfpta (nayaka) 269 
•dlpaka. a fig. in Bh 5. 6 ; in 
Bha 27; involves appre¬ 
hension of a suggested fig 
162 : in Bhoja 210 
dipta. opposite of D’s suku- 
m&ratfi 80.87 

dipti, associated with ojas by 
Jg259 


dirgha-vyipara-vSdins i, 52. ii. 
119. 152 

do$a, blemishes of composi¬ 
tion, in Bh7f; Bbrs two 
lists compared with those 
olBhandD 8-11. 86 88; 
when becomes gupa 11 ; 
whether positive entities 
or negations of guna 12. 
871; as subservient to rasa 
88*. 172, 226; of alaipkara 
65; the doctrine of 861: 
lour classes of in Vm 88 ; 
Rdt’s classification of 88*; 
in later schools 88*. 172. 
226; whether nitya or 
anitya 89*. 172 ; Mmt on 
220-21 

do$abhava 12. 87,89. 172., 
drama, Seerupaka 
Dramaturgy, as a separate 
discipline 2*3.18 ; ignored 
by Bha 2. 32. and by D 
and Vm 2 | by Mmt 221; 
included by He, Vid. Vis 
3, 221,237.244 
dravya, individual, 146 
druti. associated with ma- 
dhurya-gupa 172, 220*. 

256.262 

dfslanta (logical) 10 
dfgfanta (or kavya-dfstanta), a 
fig 56,65.69 
durbuddhi (pupil) 293 
.duskara..a fig. 204 
ekartha, a doga. 8 In 20,9 
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embellishment, theory of. See 
alainkara 

empirical analysis, 33-4. 91, 
159, 167 

enjoyment involved in rasa, 
its nature 124. 126f, 132*, 
135-37. 183-84. See 

rasa 

erotic rasa-writers 265f 
gadya. prose. See padya 
gamana. a name for sugges¬ 
tion, 157 

garbhita. a dosa, 88* 
gatartha, a dosa, 88* 
gati. a guna. 239 
gauda kavya. Bha’s view on 
46. 75, 79* 

gau^a marga in D 67. 75. 79f. 

« 202. See Vaidarbha 
gaudi (or gaudiya) riti, in Rdt 
60. 104. 203; in Vm 90. 

202 ; whether earlier than 
vaidarbhi 91* ; in Agp 104, 

203 ; in Vis 227* 
gambhirya. a guna, 204, 209, 

237, 239 ; an excellence of 
the hero 271 
geya (kavya) 77* 
gomutrika 85 

Gopendra Tippa Bhupala 179 
Govinda, on L*s theory of 
rasa 118*: on ^afikuka's 
view 120 ; on Vis's defini¬ 
tion of poetry 224 ; ex¬ 
plains bi&va 278 
Grammarians, on aMiidlia 


146; incapable of relishing 
rasa 135 : the vyafigyfirtha 
not intelligible to 129 ; 
influence on Poetics and 
on the dhvani-theory 142 
grammatical correctness (sau- 
4abdya) 37. 38.47*. 55 
gmmya, a do$a, 88* 
gramyatva, rejected by D 
80 ; meaning of 110 ; 
opposite of kantiguna 219* 
grimya, a vrtti (also called 
komala) 55.64. 221* 
gramyanuprasa 55 
gramyapabhram^a 77* 
gudha-iiabdabhidhana. a do$a 
11 

gu^bartha, a dosa. 8 ; differ¬ 
entiated from ckartha and 
paryayokta 8* 

gu^hattba-pratiti. a basis of 
classifying figs 73 
gupa, excellence of diction or 
of poetry in B Ilf, 15, 70' 
fn 9, 97f ; whether mere 
negation of dosa (q. v.) 12, 
87f; differences in the 
definition of individual 16. 
46.95f.97; Bb&*s indiffer¬ 
ence to 46, 79*; D*s view 
on 36*. 67. 79. 82 ; its 
relation to rIti 90; how riti 
is characterised by 90-91 : 
essential to poetry in Vm’s 
view 90f. 93. 99 ; cogni¬ 
tion by sahrdaya a proof 
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ol Its existence 93 . its 
classfieatioii in relation to 
tobda and aAfaa 93.219- 
20*; Vin's scheme of 
94f; protest against its 
multiplication 95-96. 107. 
16S. 171, 219* ; three gu- 
Ijtas of Bha 46,79*. of Anv 
and Mmt 96. 109, 168-69, 
171.219.226 ; how diiTer- 
cntiatcd 17lf. 219*. 220*, 
226, 262 ; relation to alain- 
kara 58. 67. 82f. 99-100. 
169f, 219; functions of 
alaipkara assigned to 97 \ 
relation to samgbatana 58- 
59 and fn 32. 168*; place 
of. in dhvani system 67, 
168f. 219 ; related to rasa 
106. 169f. 173. 2l9f ; Agp 
on 203-4 ; Bfaoja on 206. 
208-9 : Mmt on 219. criti¬ 
cised by Jg 256f; appro¬ 
priate to particular rasas 
220*;'caused by combina¬ 
tions of particular letters 
220-21 and fn ; equalised 
with Vm's ritis and Ud's 
vpttis 104. 168*. 278 ; con¬ 
fined to 4abda by Mmt 
220* ; Vis on 226 
gupa. quality, 146 
gupa-vftti, subordination or 
secondary application 
154 

guQt-tdpiryayai 87 


gunabhava 12. 89*. 172. See 
do$abhava 

gunibhuta-vyafigya (kavya) 
defined and us eight kinds 
of 158; includes figs Which 
involve a suggested sense 
162. 188 ; when it becomes 
true poetry 165 ; Mmt. 
Vis and Rk on 218, 225, 
226, 229 

gumphana. a fig, 204* 
harana. See plagiarism 

\ an excellence of the 
hela j 

heroine 272 

Hemacandru. includes treat¬ 
ment of dramaturgy 2.221. 
244 ; reviews gupa-doctrine 
97.98 : explains rasa in 
D’s madhurya 111 ; his 
work chiefly a compilation 
244; its nature and 
content 243 ; on figs 243* ; 
accepts nine rasas 275 ; 
includes practical treat¬ 
ment of Poetics 291 
hetu (logical) 10 
hetu, fig. 28*; rejected by Bhi. 
50. 65 ; ii D. Ud and Rdt 
63*. 65, 86*; in Agp 204 
hetu, a laksapa. 249 
hina-patra 279 
hinopama 210 

Hrdaya-darpa^a. by Bh N. 
whether a commentary on 
Bfaatata 180-81 
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hldyatva, synonymous with 
vicchitti (q. v.) 42, 232, 
257 

Indication, or indicated or 
transferred sense. See 
lakfapa 

intention, of the speaker (vi- 
vak^a) when an object of 
logical inference 156 
Jagannatha on enjoyment 
of rasa 132*; defines vyakti 
136 ; criticises Vis's and 
Mmt’s definitions of poet¬ 
ry 166, 178, 222, 223 ; 
on the influence of the 
Dhk 179: revives D's 
definition of poetry 217 ; 
follows Knt*s theory of 
alaipkara and defines 
vicchitti 232, 2S7f ; the 
scope and nature of his 
Rasa-gafigadhara 2S2f; 
his Citra-mimaipsa-khap- 
^ana 253 ; his criticism 
of earlier authors 253 ; 
his reactionary tendencies 
.253 : defines poetry 253- 
54; on suggestive poetry 
25Sf; on gu^a 256 ; on the 
^nta rasa 277 ; on rasi- 
bhisa 256; on bhakti as 
rasa 268* 

layadeva, his Candriloka 
248f ; on ten lak^aqas 249 
Jayamtha, on Rk's indebted¬ 
ness to Knt 230-31 ; on the 


test of a fig 23i; crRic i t- 
ed by Jg 253 

jflti. a fig, another name lor 
svabhavokti (q. v.) 
jati, genus, 146 
jati-bhasa 77* (fp S) 
jaya-sammita. See kintS- 
sammita 

jflapaka-hetu 121 
jyestha nayiki 270 
kapi$th& nSyikS 270 
kalahantaritS (n&yika), also 
abhisaqidhit&. 271 
kali-virodhi. a do$a 10 
kalpana-du$ta, a do^ 11 
kalpitopama, the simile with 
an imagined object 6 
karman (philosophical) 136 
karupa (rasa) in D 117; pain 
following upon 122 ; bow 
enjoyable as rasa 132* 
karuna (philosophical) 262 
katha, varieties of 76*. See 
akhyayika 
kathanika 77* 

kavi, classification of, by Ks 
287; by RSjalekhara 293, 
294; h.is education etc. see 
kavi-4ik9& 

kavi-gosthi 292. 294 
Kavi kdlpalata 289. 291. See 
Develvara. 

Kavi-kapthkbharaQa 287f. See 
K^emendra 

kavi-prau^bokti 184,229 
k'avi-pratibhfl (or *karmao. 
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^vySfAia, *kauiala) ai the 
louioe of vakrokti (q.v.) 
48.184.186.189.230.257; 
analysed 187; as the source 
of poetry, see pratibha 
kavi-rahasya. Rajatokhara’s 
treatment of 292 
kavi-r&ja 294 

kavi-samaya. poetic conven¬ 
tion 248.289. 290. 292. 297 
kavi-^iksa, theme of. in older 
authors 35*. 41. 216. 247, 
283. 298 ; origin and scope 
of 35*. 283; Ks on 
287f; RijaSekhara on 
292f ; in Arisiinha 289f; 
in Deve^vara 289; in 
Ke^ava 291: in He and 
Vg II 291* 

kaku. intonation, as the basis 
of vakrokti in Rdt 63; not 
admitted by He and Raja- 
^ekhara 64 

kala-virodhi. a do$a 10 
kama (philosophical) 136 
Kamadhenu, the comm, of 
Gopendra Tippa Bhupala 
(q. V.) 100 
kamaniyaka 230 
k8nt&-sammita or jaya-sam- 
mita 40.109 

kinti, a gu][ia. in Bh 15. 95. 
113 ; in Vm 15*, 95. 97. 
98.112.219* ; in D 81. 82. 
97 ; as a mere doskbhava 
(opposite of gr&myatva) 


96.172;inBhoja209.238; 
in Vin 238 
kSnti. a fig. 205 
karaka-hetu 121 
karayitri (pratibh8) 293 
Ka^mlrakas 208 
kavya. in relation to nataka 
2; definitions of 37. 
40. 78, 90. 157. 166, 185, 
205. 208. 217. 218, 222. 
224, 237. 2*44. 253f. 295 ; 
distinguished from scien¬ 
ces and scriptures (Sastra) 
40. 49* (fn 25). 102. 

109. 185 ; function of 

vakrokti (q. v.) in 50; 
its relation to the poet 
50* : classification of 44. 
157f ; persons entitled to 
study 78. 287. 293f; its 
*body* and ‘soul* (see 
kavya-^arlra and ‘atman) ; 
its sources (see "hetu. 
‘yoni); function of riti 
(q.v.) in 90f. 102, 116; 

place of guna fq v.). 
alamkara (q.v.) and rasa 
(q.v.) in ; earlier theories 
of, insufficient 117 
kavya-do$a. See do^a 
kavya-guna. See guna 
kavya-hetu 39, 287, 29.3 
kavya-hetu. a fig. See kavya- 
liftga 

Kavya-kalpalata 289. Sec 
Arisiinha 
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kivya-kavi« distinguished from 
iastra-kavi 294 
kavya-lakgana. See lak$ana 
kSvya-Hfiga (also called kavya- 
hetu), a fig, 56^. 65 
kivyalamkSra, why so called 
189* See alamkara 
Kavyalamkara of Rudrata 
(q v.) 60 

Kavyalamkara of Bhumaha 
<q. V.). See Bhaniahaiam- 
kara 

Kavyalaqikara ot Vamana 89* 
Kivyalamkara-vivfCi. See 
Bhamaha-vivarana 
kavya-matarah. See kavya- 
yoni 

Kavya-mlmamsa 291f- See 
Raja^khara 

kavyaAga, sources or auxilia¬ 
ries of poetry. See kEvya- 
hetu and kavya-yoni 
kavyanumiti 195. See anu- 
ma^a-theory' 

Kavya-praka^a* 40, 149, 218f. 
See Mammala 

kavya-prayojana, object of 
poetry 39£ 

kivya-purusa. 35*. 292,293 
kavya-rasa, in relation to 
nalya-rasa 18*« 19; its 
meaning in BhS 109 ; in 
D and in old classics 109*. 
See rasa 

kavyarEarfra body of poetry 
34r.3S«; Bhion36f; D 


on 35*. 36. 38,76. 78, 90. 
205 ; Vm on 35*. 90; 
Rdt’s view on 36*. 115 ; 
Agp on 205 ; attention of 
earlier writers confined to 
36*. 116f, 173 

kavya-Eobha 83.99. 102. 20l3 
kavyatman 34f (see kavya* 
Earira); not explained by 
alaipkara-system 67, 90; 
Vm’s enquiry on 35*. 90, 
116; attitude of earlier 
writers towards 34f. 116 • 
the dhvani-theorists on 157 
kavya-yoni (kavyafiga or 
kavya-matarah) the arts 
and sciences comprised in 
42f. 78. 288. 296 
KeEava MiEra, professes to be 
a follower of Aauddbo* 
dani. but really belongs to 
post-dhvani group 17*. 
247, 291 ; scope and con¬ 
tent of his work 257f; 
influence of earlier opi¬ 
nions on 248, 291; accepts 
rasa as the essence of 
poetry 247. 259 
kfaaQd&'riti i04.210 
khapditE (niyikE) 271 
kimcit-sadfEi upania, the 
simile based on partial 
similarity 6 

kirti, as an object of poetry 39 

kligpu a dofa 10 

koBiali, a vgtri. See grimyE 
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komalatva. a guna 204 
(kavya) 76* 

icrama, a name for yath^ain- 
khya. 29 fn 63 

krama-bheda, a do$a 199*, 282 
kranioddyota vyaiigya 226 
kriya, action, 146 
krodha. as a basis of raudra 
rasa 23.112 

Kr$na*rati as sthuyi-bhava 262 
K$emcndra, his two works 
283f ; his theory of au- 
citya 284-85 ; ciitical acu¬ 
men displayed by 286 ; on 
the means of poetry and 
classification of poets 
287f ; on plagiarism 287; 
on the sources of poetry 
288 

ksoblid, a mental stale involv¬ 
ed in bibhatsa rasa 262 
Kubera 38 
kulaka 76* 

Kuntuka, the vakrokti-jivita- 
kara develops Bha’s idea 
of vakrokti 48, 54,187 ; his 
system an off-shoot of the 
older alamkara-system 
187; on svabhavokti 49*. 
187 ; on atisaya involved in 
vakrokti 50f, 187f, on figs 
which help rasa but result 
in mere vaicitrya 171,188f 
290 ; oil Riti and Guna 
189-90: could not supplant 
•dhvani-theory 184-5. 200 ; 


on the test of an alaipkara 
188f, 230, 257 : how he 
supplies a deficiency in 
dhvani-thcory 189, 228, 
230 ; on dhvani IQJ, 
229 ; on upacara 191 ; on 
rasa 192f; criticised by 
Mbh 199 ; his theory 
ignored in later times 200 ; 
followed by Rk and others 
189, 230-31 
Kuvalayananda 73 
lak$aka 150* 

lak$ana, Bharata on 4 5; 
included by D and Dh in 
alamkaras and rasa 4, 
249-50 ; disappears in 
Poetics but persists in 
Dramaturgy 5, 16, 25, 249 ; 
Jayadeva on 249 , Vis on 
249, 251 ; not distinguish¬ 
able from naty alamkaras 
249, 251 

laksana (=vyavartaka dhar- 
ma) 153 

laksuna-vrtti or upacara, indi¬ 
cation or transference of 
sense, as the basis of D*s 
samadhi (q-v.) and Vm’s 
vakrokti (q v.) 97, 129 j 
basis of metaphor or meta- 
'phorical exp. 147 48, 191 ; 
an extension o\ abhidha 
147, but included in it by 
Bh 124. 147. 183 : as an 
artha-vyapara 146 ; classi- 
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fication of 147-48; its 
relation to vyafijana 150; 
whether it can convey the 
suggested sense or rasa 
136, lS3f; may be the 
basis of suggestion, e.g. 
avivakgitavScya ISS, 160; 
Knt on 191; Agp on 201 
lakga||i&-mula-dhvani, seelak- 
gapa and avivakgita-vacya 
lakfyartha, indicated or trans¬ 
ferred sense 146f, ISO*; 
distinguished from vacya- 
rtha and vyafigyartha 146, 
153-55 

lalita. an excellence of the 
hero 271 
lalitk, a vftti, 64 
lays 137* 

laukika 119, 130. 132. 133. 

See alaukika 
lilitya, a gupa, 204 
lip or lapya (rlti) mentioned 
by Rdt and Vg I 60. 104, 
203 ; an intermediate style 
in Vis 227* 

litinuprisa or lapylnuprasa, 
kind of alliteration 55. 80 
fnll 

le4a. a fig. 28*. 50 
lihga. liflgin. syllogistic major 
and minor terms 156.196. 
197.198. 229 

*Locaoa. See Abhinavagupta 
logical correctness 10.47.87 
logicians 145. 146. See Nyiya 


logos 143 
loka-nyiya 73 
loka-vitodbi, a doga, 10 
lokatikrinta-gocarati 49* ; 
involved in ati4ayokti and 
vakrokti 187. See loko- 
ttara 

lokottara. disinterested or su- 
pernornoAl 42. 49* (ex¬ 

plained), 187. 257. See 
alaukika 

Lollafa. Bhatta on Bh*s sutra 
on rasa 19. 21. 112, 117f; 
his lost work 117 ; review 
of his opinion in later 
writings 118. 218: his 
theory on rasa (utpatti- 
vada) 118-19. 12). rejected 
by Sahkuka 119f; said 
to have been a Mimlip'* 
saka 119.125 ; whether a 
dirghavyapara-vadin 152* 
madhura (rasa). See madhu- 
rya 

madhura, a vftii, 64 
madhuri rati, sthayibhava for 
ujjvala rasa (q. v.) 267 
madhya nayika 270 
Mahimabhapa. the Vyaktivi' 
veka-kara, the scope and 
object of bis work 195f; 
compared with that of Bb 
N 18if; his criticism of 
dhvani theory 195-96; 
acknowledges rasa 138; 
comprehends dhvani in 
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anumana 195-97, 229 ; 
his theory of kSvyanumiti 
19Sf ; his theory criticised 
197f ; could not supplant 
dhvani-theory 375, 180; 
opposes dlrgha-vyipara- 
vidins 199 ; on Knt's 
theory 199 ; on anaucitya 
199*. 282, 284 ; value of 
his worii 200; why his 
theory ignored in later 
times 200 

maitri (philosophical) 262; 
or friendship of words 240 

Mammata, dismisses yamaka 
7 fn 16 : on kavya-farira 
36* ; on the aim of poetry 
40: on £akti or pratibba 
41-42: on gupa 96. 169. 
219f, 221*, 256 ; on riti and 
vrtti 104, 220. 226 ; on the 
Abhihitanvaya-vadins 149; 
on ^abda-vfttis 149; 
bis dehnition of poetry 
170*. 218f. criticised 

222. explained histori¬ 
cally 223-4; establishes 
Anv*s system and makes 
older speculations con¬ 
verge in his work 179. 213. 
218 ; the principal post- 
dhvani writer 216. 217f: 
contents of his work 218f ; 
on rasa 19. 218. 262 ; on 
danta as rasa 276; on 
alaqikara 169, 219, 221, 


230 : on rasavat 193 ; ex¬ 
cludes dramaturgy 221: 
scope and value of his 
work 221-22 : reactionary 
tendency in 223; defines 
bbava 278 

Mafigala, belongs to the Riti 
school 98 ; on pika 240 
manikulya. a kind of kathi 
76* 

Manoratha 140 
mata, a fig, 63* 
matallikl. a kind of kathi 
76* 

midhurya. a gu^a. in Bh 14 : 
in Bhi 46, 79* ; in D 80, 
81, 82.95. no ; in Vm 95. 
97 : in Dhk 168* ; defined 
by dhvani- and post-dhvani 
writers 171. 219*. 220*; in 
Agp 204 ; as appropriate 
to certain rasa 220* ; pro¬ 
duced by certain letters 
220* ; in Bhoja and Vin 
238 : in Jg 256 

midhurya or madhura, also 
called ujjvala. a rasa in 
Vaisnava theology 267 
midhurya. an excellence of 
the hero 271 
migadhi (riti) 104,210 
minorathika (rasa) 263* 
marga a name for riti (q. v.) 

46.67.75. 78 
may a, rasa 276* 

Medhivin 29, 38 
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metaphorical expression, not 
equivalent to suggestive 
poetry 129; comprehended 
by D’s saniadhi 81, 82, 
160; by Vm’s vakrokti 13*. 
48, 101, 160; recognised 
by earlier systems 129, 
160; based on iak$ana 
{q. V.) 148, 191 ; compre¬ 
hended by avivak^itavacya 
dhvani 160 
■mitra-sammita 40* 
misralamkara. See ubhaya- 
lainkara 

mithyadhyavasaya. a lak§ana 
249 

Mimamsu school or Miniaip- 
sakas 9f ; influence of. on 
Lollata 119, 12S ; on abhi- 
dha 123,146, 1S2 : imper¬ 
vious to rasa 133 
moksa. as the aim of poetry 
40: Vedantin's idea of 
136 

xnudita (philosophical) 262 
mudra, a Sabdalamkara. 204* 
mudra 240 
mugdha (nayika) 270 
Mukula, 3hatla 37*. 103*, 
141, 147, 179 
muktaka (kavya) 76* 
muraja-bandha 7* 
naming of rasa (sva-^abda- 
vacyata) 130. 153, 161 
Nami'sadhu 36*. 115* 
Nandtke^vara 17 


narma-saciva 270 
Navyas i. 177. ii. 217. 260* 
nata-sutra 2 

Nugei^a on iSanta rasa 276 
nama-dvirukti (anuprasa) 80 
fn 11 

Narayana 262 
nataka 77 

natya-rasa, Bh’s doctrine of 
19f. See kavya-rasa and 
rasa 

Na|ya-i£astra. See Bharata, 
also vol. i 

nalyalamkara, mentioned by 
Vis 249 ; not distinguish¬ 
able from dramatic lak$a- 
nas 249'51 

nayaka, the hero, classifica¬ 
tion of 269 ; excellences 
of 271 ; comes topically in 
the discussion of alam- 
bana-vibhava 273 
Nayaka. Bhafta. on Bh's rasa- 
sutra 19.21,117, 181 ; his 
lost Hrdaya-darpana 180- 
82 ; review of bis opinion 
in later writings 118*, 123* 
218 ; on earlier theories 
of rasa 122-23. 182*; his 
doctrine of enjoyment 
(bhoga) of rasa (bhukti- 
vada) 123f. 182f. 289; 
postulates three functions 
of words and threefold 
potency of poetry 123f, 
183f: influence of Kunkhya 
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on I2St 183 ; his lofluence 
127; criticised by Abh 
I30f ; criticism of dhvani- 
theory his main object 181- 
82 ; but his failure to sup¬ 
plant it 175; relation to 
Mbh’s work 181 : accepts 
rasa-dhvani but not vastu- 
dhvani 183: regards rasa as 
sva-saipvedya 184 ; on the 
mental activity involved in 
the bhoga of rasa 220*, 261 
.-niyika, the heroine, classifica¬ 
tion of 270-71 : her quali¬ 
ties 272 ; comes topically 
under alambana-vibhava 
273. 274 

New School the, after Mam¬ 
mals 213. See Post*dhvan! 
writers 

neyatva. opposite of D*s 
arthavyakti 80, 87 
neyartha, a do^a 10 
nibaddha (kavya) 76* 
nidar^ana. a kind of katha 76* 
nindopama. 6 
niragama, a do$a 88* 
nirukta, a laksana 249 
nirveda, the sthayi-bhava of 
^nta rasa 273. 275-78 
nigpatti. See rasa<-ni$patti 
nyiya, logic, Naiyayika i. 9f. 
125: influence on Safi- 
kuka 125 

ayiya. logical correctness of 
poetry 10» 47 

44 


nyaya (logical reason), a basis 
of classifying figs 73 ; split 
up into three varieties 73 
nyaya-virodhi, a dosa 10 
nyayadapeta (defective logic), 
a do$a 9 

ojas. a gupa. in Bh 14.97 ; in 
Bha 46. 79*; in D 81, 82, 
97.98 ; in Vm 94. 95, 96 ; 
in Dhk 168. 171 ; defined 
by post-dhvani writers 
172, 219*. 220*; compre¬ 
hends 41e$a. samadhi and 
udarata of older writers in 
Mmt 172. 219* ; appro¬ 
priate to certain rasas 
220*; produced by certain 
letters 220*; in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 ; in Jg 256 
osara (kavya) 77 
pada-dosa 88.220 
pada-parardha-(or pratya-) va- 
krata 186 

pada-purvardha-vakratu 186 
padabhy^a 27 
padanuprasa 80* 
padartha-dosa 88 
padya, verse, distinguished 
from gadya (prose) 4S. 
76* 

paksa-sattva (logical) 198 
parakiya nayika 270 ; two 
kinds of 270 ; the highest 
type of heroine in Vaisnava 
lyrics 270* 

para-mukfaa (rasa) 263* 
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parikatha. a kind of katha 76* 
parivrtti-sabatva, implied in 
the theory of anvaya-vya- 
tireka (q. v.) 72 
parusa. a vftti. in Ud 55. 64. 

221*; in Rdt 64 
paryiyokta. a fig, in Bha 8 
fn. 20, 53 ; in Rdt 60 ; ex> 
eluded by Vm 101 
paka, a guna in Agp 204 
paka. theory of. in Vm 240 
(^abda- and artha-) ; equi¬ 
valent to sau^bdya in 
Mafigala 240. 241 ; Vid 
and Vin accept artha-paka 
only 241 ; corresponds to 
Bhoja's praudhi-guna 241 ; 
earlier opinions on 241 ; 
etymological sense of 242 ; 
classi&cation of 240-42 
paficati (riti) in Vm 90. 102 ; 
in Rdt 60 ; in later writers 
104, 202f. 210. 227* 
Pira^ara 38 
l»thya (kavya) 77. fn 7 
phala. a lak$atia 249 
Pictorial poetry 158. See 
citra-kavya 
pihHa, a fig. 63* 
pithamarda. the comrade of 
the hero 270 
pitha-mardika 270* 
plagiarism (baraqa) 287, 296- 
97 

pkasoxc. disintercfted ordis- 
fodaced (aUmklka iaaiida 


or ahlada, q. v.) in poetry 
40; involved in rasa (q.v.); 
produced by vakrokti 187; 
Jg on 253-54. Seecamat- 
kara and lokottara 

poet the, his qualifications, 
his education etc. See kavi- 
^iksa 

poetic figure. See alainkara 

Poetics. Sanskrit, unknown 
beginnings of 1. 213 (also 
i. 1-17); earliest outlines of 
1 ; its development from 
Bh to Bha 25-31 ; original 
standpoint of 33 ; first de¬ 
finite scheme of 32; 
schools of 32-33* ; as an 
objective and empirical 
discipline 33f ; its a 
posteriori character 91. 
159.167.272 ; its learned 
and dialectic tendency 
43-44; Vamana's care¬ 
fully outlined scheme 
of 89 ; the position of the 
Dhvanyaloka in 175 ; in¬ 
fluence of grammar on 
142; progress of the 
principal systems of 213f : 
disappearance of its nor¬ 
mative character 214; the 
art of suggestion in 214 ; 
not coextensive with‘ rhe¬ 
toric 189.* 285*; standar¬ 
disation of a complete 
scheme of 175. 215; a 
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idiolaftic stage of 215; 
dedine of the systems of 
21 Sf, 252; psychological 
analysis displayed in 272; 
what it involves 285* ; 
RajaiSekhara's idea of its 
divine origin 292 } rasa as 
its aesthetic foundation 
165. See rasa 

Poetry. Classical Sanskrit 34* 
Poetry, purpose of. See 
kavya-prayojana 
Poetry, theories of. See under 
kavya 

Post-dhvani writers, their atti¬ 
tude towards dhvani- 
theory 178 80 : Mmt and 
Rk as the principal writers 
among 213.217. 218. 235 ; 
classification and charac¬ 
teristics of 215-16 ; reac¬ 
tionary tendencies in 217 s 
their scholastic bent and 
want of originality 
215. 217 ; commentaries 
composed by 215 ; 
their extraordinary activity 
247 

prabandha-vakratk 186. 194 
Prabodha-candrodaya 278 
prabhn-saipmita 40*« 109 
Pracetayana 38 
pragalb^a nayika 270 
ptabelikS a fig. 84. 204* 
prajlli 42 

pcakarapa-vakrati 186 


prakrama-bheda. a doga. 

199*. 282 
PrakaSavarsa211* 
pramanas of Jaimini. ad¬ 
mitted as figs 210* 
prasada. a guna. in Bh 12. 
97 ; in Bha 46. 79* ; in D 
80.89,824 in Vm 94,96; 
accepted by Dhk 168* and 
defined by his followers 
171*. 219* ; in Mmt 219*; 
in Agp 204 ; appropiiate 
to certain rasas 220* ; in 
Jg 256 

pra^aipsopama 6 
pra^astata (?) a guna 204 
pratfasti. a fig 205 
pratibha. as the source of 
poetry 41-42: may be 
sahaja or utpadya 42 ; as 
the source of alainkara or 
vakrokti. see kavipratibha 
pratijfia (logical) 10 
pratinayaka, rival of the herd 
270* 

pratipadya. communicable 
meaning, may be vacya or 
vyafigya 156 
pratlgedha. a lakgana 249 
prativasttipama. a fig 86 
Pratiharenduraja. bis inter¬ 
pretation of Ud 58 : influ¬ 
ence of Vm on 58 ; on 
rasa 113-14 ; his criticism 
of dhvani-theory 179 
pratfpa. a fig 70.101 
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pratiti (cogntlioo) of ra$a 131f 
136. 261 

pratiyamana artha. See vyaft- 
gyartha 

|H'atyak$a (perception), not a 
means to cognise rasa 136 
pratyaya-vakrata. See pada> 
parardha* 

pratyayana a name for sugges¬ 
tion 157 • 

pratyayopama, a Sg. 65 
praudha, a v^ti 64 
praudhl, a gnpi 204. 241 
prau<jlbokti. See kavi-praudo- 
kti 

pravahliki (kalba) 76* 
prayojana, special motive in 
lak$aoa <q. v.). never ex¬ 
pressed but understood 
148. 155 

prek$ya (kivya) 77 
.preyas, tig. Rdt on 60* ; 
excluded by Vm 101 ; 
idea of rasa included in 
111 

preyas, a gupa in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 

preyas. a rasa, in Rdt 114, 
275. 277* ; in Bhoja 209. 
276 ; in Vaigtiava theology 
(called also sakhya) 267 
petti, as an object of poetry 
39. 40* 

ptiti. also called disya, a rasa 
in Vaisoava theology 267 
prose, opposite of verse but 


not of poetry 45: three 
kinds 76* 

prositapatika nayika 271 
Pulastya, 38 

punarukta, a do$a 10; cases 
where it is not a do^a but 
a gu^a 64, 172 ; in Mbh 
199* 282 

punaruktavadabhasa. a tig 64 ; 

in Mmt211 
purva, a fig 63* 
ramaniyatva or ramaptyaka. 
used synonymously for 
vicchiti (q. v.) 42 ; in poe¬ 
try, defined 253-54 ; as an 

element of alamkara or 

• 

vakrokti (q. v.) 257 
rasa, Bh on ]7f; pre-Bharata 
doctrine of 18 ; influence 
of Bh*s teachings on ISf. 
21f. 108. Il7f, 165; drama¬ 
turgic rasa-systems in rela¬ 
tion to poetic rasa-theories 
16-17, 18 and fn.47. 108. 
117. 127-28. 165.176. 266 ; 
in Rajatekhara’s kavya- 
puruga 35* ; place given to 
it in Alamkara and Riti 
systems 52, 108f, 116-117 ; 
Bbi on 32. 108*9 ; D on 
110f;Vm on 95.102,112- 
13; Udon56.113f; Rdt 
on 114-16 ; controversy on 
Bh’s sutra on 19, 21. 108, 
U7f: Lollafa’s explanation 
of 117f; Sankttka on 119f; 
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Bh K on 122t 182, 183 ; 
philotopliicil colouring 
given to theories on i24f, 
-136 37, 183*84 ; Dhk on 
1271; defined as an inward 
experience of the spectator 
120, 125, 127, 130. 133-34. 
135. 138, 260. 261. 264 ; as 
an aesthetic fonndation of 
poetry, as of the drama 
127f, 165 ; wotked up into 
the dhvani-tbeory as an 
element of the unexpressed 
129,138,161-62,163f, 177 ; 
collateral .suggestion of 
162-63. 224-25; sometimes 
an alaipkara 192-93; Abh 
on the pratiti or abhivya- 
kii Of 131-32, 177f ;vibha- 
vas (q. V.) how realised 
133f, 261 ; vibbavas 

not identical nor are 
laukika causes of 132-33. 
161-62, 261 ; significance 
of*taste* involved in 135, 
137 ; nature of its enjoy¬ 
ment 124, 126f, 132*. 133, 
1341, 184,254-55. 259-60 ; 
263,-64 ; mental activity in¬ 
volved in the appreciation 
of 220*. 261 ; the term 


(q. V.) 137 ; theory of. as 
finally determined 137. 
259 ; guna (q. v.) and 
alamkara (q. v.) in relation 
to 169f, 219* ; riti (q. v.) 
as accessory to 105f ; Knt 
on 189£ ; only anumeya 
in Mbh's opinion 196 ; 
prominence given to, by 
Agp. Bhoja and erotic 
rasa-writers (q. %.) 202, 
206. 247, 265/; posf- 

dhvani theorists on 2S9f; 
classification or divi¬ 
sion of rasa how possible 
273* ; the original number 
of. in Bh 23. 202, 262. 275 ; 
the addition of santa 114, 
194. 275-78 ; whether 

rasas are eight or nine 218, 
275 : ten rasas admitted 
by some 114 and fn, 275 ; 
maya as 276* ; also preyas 
(q. V.}, ^raddba, bbakti 
277* and vatsala as 276 ; 
bbava (q. v.) as the basis 
of 278 f : as laukika and 
alaukika 263*; conflict of 
280f (see rasa-virodba) 
rasa-bhaftga, impropriety in 
the depiction of rasa, a 
case of aucitya (q. v.) 282, 


untranslatable 135; not 
oompasaable by ordinary 284 
procciHMif of knowledge rasa-bhavan&. See bbavakatva 
1361, but vouched by the rasa-dbvaoi (see suggestion of 
experience of the sabgdaya rasa, under rasa), in rein- 
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tioB to riti 103; not re- 
cogniied by Da^^in 111*; 
Rdton IIS ; Dhk on 117. 
127f. 160r. 164f. 173 ; not 
compassed by abhidha 
1S3 ; Anv on 164f ; Abh 
on 166. I77f. 224. 259; 
accepted by Bh N 181. 
183 ; Knt on 192 ; as an 
important element of 
poetry 214; Abh*s posi* 
tion regarding, accepted 
with modification by 
post-dhvani writers 2S9; 
Vis's extreme theory of 
224f 

rasa^do$a. includes cases of 
rasa-virodha or anaucitya 
in the depiction of rasa 
88*. 281. 282. 284 
rasana. taste or appreciation 
of rasa 21*. 131. 137 and 
fn. 260 (see rasa) 
ra8a.oi$patti. in Bh‘s sutfa on 
rasa 20-21. 23 ; explained 
as *utpatti, ”aoumiti. 
*bhukti and *abhivyakti 
respectively by Lollafa. 
8aAkuka (and Mahima- 
bhaffa). Bh N and Abh 
118.120.123f. 130 
Rasa-school (tee rasa), in 
connexion with drama 17- 
19. 108; influence on 

other schools 108f; merges 
into the Dhvani school of 


poetics 137-8 ; erotic rasa- 
writers 247. 265f 
rasa-sparfa 224 
rasavat. a fig. its function in 
Alamkara system 52. 162. 
192 ; Knt on 194 ; ignored 
by Vm and Rdt61*. 97, 
101. llSf ; idea of rasa 
included in, by Bha. D 
and Ud 108. 109. lllf. 
113; involves apprehen¬ 
sion of a suggested rasa 
162; comprehended in 
gunibhfita-vyahgya 162. 
192 ; its sphere distinguish¬ 
ed from asaiplaksya-krama 
dhvani 192f ; later differ¬ 
ent views on 193* 
Rasarnavfilaipkara ofPrakifa- 
var$a 211* 

Rasfirpava-sudh&kara 266 
rasa-virodha (opposition of 
rasa), how it occurs and 
how avoided 280f : classed 
as rasa-dosa (q. v.) 
Rasa-gafigadhara 2S2. See 
Jaganhatha 

ras&bhasa 225. 2S6; defined 
279 

rasidi, the term as used by 
Anv 165 

ra^vaba meaning of. in 13 llO* 
rasika 43. 135. 260. See 

sahfdaya 

rati, love, as the basis of 

irhihra 112 
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fftga, a fii9B in Agp 204 
Hilalekbara. cites NandikeiS- 
vara as an authority on 
rasa 17 ; on kavya-puru^ 
35*. 292; the tradition foll¬ 
owed by 292, 29S ; scope 
and content of his work 
292f; on the origin of 
Poetics 292; his division 
of literature 293 ; on the 
classification of poets 293- 
94: on literary examina¬ 
tion 43. 294; on pika 
241-42. 294; on poetic 
theory 294f ; on classifi¬ 
cation of speech 295 ; 
on sources and topics of 
poetry 296 ; on riti 105*. 
295 *; on plagiarism 296 ; 
value of his work 297-98 
reactionary or anti-dhvani 
writers ]79f 

Rhetoric, not coextensive with 
Alaipkira-tiistra 74, 189*. 
See Poetics 

rhyme, in Sanskrit poetry 7* 
Riti. ignored by Sta 16. 79*. 
Bh& 45-46, 60. 79* and Ud 
58: Rdt on 60, 104. 115. 
203 ; D pn 66-67. 78f ; its 
techtticsl sense not very 
old 75 ; D*s two types 79. 
202; how named 79*. 91; 
ia relation to gupa 79f. 

116 ^ in raiattofl to 
Alaiiikiia^ t2f.^ 99^; m 


the essence of poetry in 
Vm 35*. 90f. 116 ; three 
iftis in Vm 90-91 ; 
whether vaidarbhi was a 
reaction to the older 
gaud! 91*; not equiva* 
lent to the English word 
*8tyle* 92; the doctrine 
of 102; discredited in 
later times and modified 
103f. 202. 226 ; how far 
accepted and justified by 
dhvani-theorists 103f.l67f; 
in non-dhvani systems 104. 
202f. 210. 245} oppo¬ 
sition to its definition and 
unprofitable classification 
106-7,167f in relation to 
rasa 105-6; distinguished 
from vrtti 104* : Vis on 
226 ; used synonymously 
with the term marga (q. v.) 

Riti-system (see riti). why so 
called 75, 214 ; in relation 
to Alainkara-system 67.68, 
102f; recognises the im¬ 
portance of alamkara 68 ; 
as in D and Vm, old in 
tradition 74, 93-94. 97-.un¬ 
known exponents of 74; 
of Vm, an advance on D*s 
ll2f; its recognition of 
rasa in guna 102 ; its in¬ 
fluence 103f: its contri¬ 
butions to general theory 
lOSf; its fundamental 
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doctrine of rlti ts the 
essence of poetry, not 
accepted in later times 
106 ; its formal conception 
of poetry 107 

RudraBbafta, applies rasa to 
poetry 128*. 265-66; scope 
and content of his work 
265-66 ; rasa the keynote 
of his system 116; accepts 
nine rasas 275. but takes 
the erotic as principal 
268; classification of 
ffftgara and nSyaka 269 

Rudrata. on yamaka 7*, 64 ; 
on the purpose of poetry 
39 ; on 4akti or pratibha 
42 and fn ; belongs to the 
Alaipkira school 59f, 66, 
116. but follows a tradi¬ 
tion different from that of 
Bb8 and Ud 61, 65; his 
attitude towards rasa and 
riti and dhvani 59, 60, 
114-115. 229 ; scope and 
content of his work 60f, 
66*, 114-15 ; on alaipkiras 
of iabda and artha 61-62 ; 
on general topics of poetics 
78; accepts f&nta and 
preyas as rasas 114,275, 
277*; indebtedness of Mmt 
to 63* 

Rnyyaka. accepts and applies 
Knt's theory,of alaqdcira. 
171. 189. 217. 228. 23Qf. 


257, but not a follower of 
Knt or of the Alaipkira 
school, 232, 234; scope 
and nature of his wori^ 
228-30 : adherence to 
dhvani theory 229, 234; 
his survey of older views 
on dhvani 228-29: on Knt*s 
idea of dhvani 192*. 229 ; 
on vftti 105* : his relation 
to Ud 232: on fle$a 
232-34; his reactionary 
tendency 234 ; criticised 
by Jg 253 

rudhi, usage, in lak^apa 146 
rudhi-vaicitrya-vakrati, com¬ 
prehends dhvani 191 
Rfipa Gosvimin, scope and 
object of his work 267-68; 
on ujjvala or madhura rasa 
267; bhakti regarded as 
rasa by 267 

rQpaka, a figure (metaphor) 
in Bh 5-6 ; in Btia 27, 53 ; 
in Rdt 61*; in Agp 204; 
in Bhoja 210 

rupaka (drama) 17. See dra¬ 
maturgy 

sabhaftga flega 64 
sadrii upama. the simile 
based on similarity 6 
sahaji. See pratibb& 
sabokti. a fig 204 
sahfdaya. the nun of taste, 
the critic or connoisseur 
^ 43. 135. 215* ; his taste 
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vouching for liti 93, for 
vakrokti 187» for paka 
240, fordhvani 174. for 
rasa 135. 137 ; likened 
to a yogin 137 ; as the 
name or title of the Dhk 
141* ; fanta-rasa and 
bbakti not the province of 
262. 267 

sakalakatha (katha) 77* 
sakhya. also called preyas. a 
rasa in Vaisnava theology 
267 

samatk. a gupa. in Bh 13 ; in 
D 80. 82 ; in Vm 13*. 
94; rejected by Mnit 
172. 219* ; in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 

samavaya, inherence 100 
sam&dhi. a guna in Bh 16-17 ; 
inD 13*. 81, 82. 96. 97; 
in Vm 13*. 94, 96 ; com¬ 
prehended by lak$apa 160, 
205* ; included in ojas 
172 ; in Bhoja and Vin. an 
echo of D’s 239 
samkhita, a fig, 86 
samkpatti 137* 

samksokti, a fig, 28, 52. 53. 
101.162 

saroksopama. a fig 65 
sapak$a-sattva (logical) 198 
saqibhoga-^gara, love-in¬ 
union, 115. 269 
saipdbi (dramatic) 4 
■Ufigbataiiii la relation to riti 


or guna 59. 103*. 107* 
168*. 226 

saipghata (kavya) 76* 
saiphita. proximity of letters 
239* 

saiplak$ya-krama vyaftgya 161 
sainkara, distinguished from 
sainsrHi* S6 

samketa, convention implied 
in abhidha 146f. 152-53 
saipkirna, a do$a 88* 
saipkhykna, a fig 29 
sainksepa. a guna 239 
samksepa. a fig 205 
sammitatva. a gupa 239 
saipnidhi, proximity of words- 
149 

sampradaya, usage, as a 
means of, establishing vic- 
chilti 258 

samsr$(i. in earlier writers 
56; distinguished from 
samkara 56 ; as a’basis ot 
classifying fig 73 
sam^ayopama. a fig 86 
saipvidhana. a gupa 204 
samvit (philosophical) 126. 
137* 

saipyoga, conjunction 100; 
the term as used in Bb's 
sutra 21, 23 

sancari-bhava, (also called 
vyabhicari') the accessory 
feelings. 204 ; mentioned 
by Ud 114 ; classified 23- 
24 : defined 274 
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ttfioSri-rm 281 

StraivAtMca9tULbbaia(a 2011. 

206f, 211*. 276. SeeBhoft 
targa-baiidha (nia1i8kSvya)44# 
76, 77, 111- 
tttvatobliadra 85 
tampdelia, a fig 86 
tatai{iiiiya, a do$a 10 
•atkavitva 41 

sattva or sattvika gu^a, 24*. 
125.126 

taty&. a gupa 204 
aaubfaSgya, a gofia 204 
saugatat, oo abfaidha 146 
laiindarya, uied lynonymous- 
ly with kgvya-iobhS 102, 
with alaipk&ra in the 
wide sense of embelUsh- 
ment or beauty 99. with 
vicchitti (q. v.) 106, 230. 
232. 257 

sankum&rya, a gubs, in Bha- 
rata 14 : in D 14*. 80. 82 ; 
in Vin 14*. 05 ; as a mere 
do$&bh8va (opposite of 
6mti-ka«la) 96,172.219* ; 
in Agp. Bhoja and Vin 
204, 238 

saukfmya, a gnpa 239 
saudabdya 37 ; equivalent to 
Iabfla->p8ka 240 ; a gnga in 
Bht^a and Vin 238. See 
grammatical eotreaness 
eidi^a, a fig 204 
aldr^ sUniHtttde. See a«p- 
amya 


sidharmya. need synonymogt- 
ly with' Sidrtya or pnpaoBya 
73.234 

riidbftrapya or sidhiragi* 
karaga. generalisation, 
134; correaponds tobhiva- 
katva (q. v.) 264 
s&hitya, as a description of 
literature 37*. 293 
Sihitya-darpaga 224f. See 
VifvanStha 
Sahitya-s&ra 247 
simayikati. a guga 204 
tiimijika, the audience 260f 
siminya (guga) 203 
samanyi niyikfi (or ve4yi 
q. V.) 270 

saminya-iabda-bheda. an 
upam8-doia 65 

S&qikhya-doetrine. influence 
ofi.9f; 126,183 
s&mya. a fig 63* 
sattvika bhflva, eight kinds 
of 24 ; meaning of 24*. as 
a special class of annbh8« 
vas 260.274* 
sattvika guga. See sattva 
Schools of poetics i. 328*29 
iiddhi. a lakgaga 249 
skandbaka (kivya) 77 
smaraga or smrti,a kind of 
knowledge 125.136 
speech*figtfre. distiagoited 
from poetic figure 74,231 
Bidiofa-dieory, in i^Uon to 
t^ani-toeofy I 42 " 44 ^ 201 
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fduiiryt. aaexeetleace of the 
hero 271 

tthhyipbMLva, in relation to 
imea 21-22,260« 261, 272; 
eight kindi of 23f. 273, 
274f ; addition of fanta or 
nirveda to the number 273, 
275, 276f; recognised by 
Ud 114; LoUata on its rela¬ 
tion to rasa 118 ; its cog¬ 
nition as rasa by inference 
119f; its generalisation and 
•enjoyment (bhoga) 124; 
exists as Wisanft (q. v.) 
133; how developed and 
generalised 133f. meaning 
of the term 133* 
study and experiencb neces¬ 
sary for poetry 41 
Svbandhtt i. 14-13* ; ii. 29* 
Sttbject of poem, in relation 
to the poet's mind SO* 
svggestion or suggested sense 
in poetry. See vyahgyartha 
or dhvani 

tikima, a fig. rejected by Bhi 
but illustrated by Bhafti 
28*. 50; in D86: excluded 
by Vm 101; mentioned by 
Rdt62 

svabhlva. SeesvarOpa 
fvabhivokti also called jiti. 
a fig, in 0 28. 49*. 73. 
IStOompfehendedin Vm's 
gfdia-vyakti 15*, 95. 97 ; 
diiEavoored by Blii and 


Knt 28-9. 49. 49*. 187 5 
distinguished from vakro- 
kti49.49*.85 

svar&roba and svargvaroha 
17*. 239 

svarllpa or svaoh&va. a fig, 
204 

sva-tabda-vicyatk (of rasa), a 
dofa 8* 

sWipnika (rasa) 263* 
s^yi or svakiyfi nSyikfi 270 
fobda, along with artha, 
forming the *body’ of poe¬ 
try 37f, 44. 76. 78. 116* 
173; akme. connoted by 
the term‘poetry’ 222,253; 
gupas in relation to (see 
fobda-gupas) 93,106. 169. 
173. 220*. 223 ; alaipkftra 
in relation to. 100. 106, 
115,169, 173 (see fobdfi- 
laipkira) ; not a vyafijaka 
but an anum&pCka 197 
iabda-brahfiia, theory of 142* 
fabda-canlatktti 255 
fabda-citra. See citra-kivya 
febda-gupa 15, 16, 82 ; dis¬ 
tinguished frdip artba-gupa 
by Vm 93; this distinc¬ 
tion explained by dhvanir 
and post-dhvani theorists 
169f, 220* ; Vm’s table of 
94 ; in Bhoja 209 : in Ag^ 
204. See iabda and gupa 
gabda-dofS 887 
gahda-hfna. a dogs 9,10 
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fobda-pRka 240. See pfika 
.4abda-4te«a 38. 56.64.233 
dabda-vyapRra or func¬ 
tion of word, enumerated 
as three by Bh N 123 ; 
as explained by dhvani- 
theorists I45f; special 
works on 149 

Sabda-vyapara-paricaya 149 
tobdabhyasa. or padabbyasa 
applied to yamaka 7. 
27 

4abdalainkara. its treatment 
in older writers 6-7 ; not 
explicitly distinguished 
from artbalaipkara by Bh, 
7. or by Udbhala 61 ; the 
distinction implied in 
Bha 37-8, D 27*. 37* 
84. but first clearly 
adopted by Rdt and Vm 
62 : raison d'etre of the 
distinction 72f; Rdt on 62, 
64: number always limi¬ 
ted. largest in Bhoja 72. 
210 ; discredited by later 
theory 72; treatment of. 
by D 84. Vm 100. Agp 
204. Bhoja 210. Mmt 221 
4abd§rcha-gupa 82 ; first ad¬ 
mitted and classified by 
Agp 204 

dabdlrtbalaipkfira. See ubhaya- 
laqsk&ra 

lakti. used synonymously with 
pratibbft 42 


^ti. a term used'for abhidhS 
146 

^ama or nirveda. the sth&yi- 
bbava of 4anta 273. 276f 
Saflkuka. explains Bh's rasa- 
siltral9.2M17.119 ; his 
opinion reviewed in later 
'literature 118*, 119f. 218 ; 
his theory of rasa 119f; 
criticised by Govinda and 
others 1201} a naiyayika 125 
^alha nayaka 269 
Sauddhodani, on rasa 17*. 
247, 291 

^ayyfi, repose of words 240 
Santa (rasa) an ahgin in the 
epics 194 ; not mentioned 
by Bharata 262. 275*; 
accepted by some writers 
as additional rasa 114 and 
fn. 202, 209. 275. 276f; 
nirveda or ^ma as its 
sthayin 275,277 ; in rela¬ 
tion to bibhatsa rasa 275*; 
rejected by others 262. 
276 ; involves philosophi¬ 
cal mental states 262; 
according to Vaifpava 
ideas 267 

Saradatanaya, bis Bhava-pra- 
kk^a 266 
8e$a 38 

SiAga-bhapala(Siipba-bh6pSla> 
his RasSrpava 234; ac¬ 
cepts eight rasas 277*: on 
ras&bhisa 280* 
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^ithiU. opposite ofD*s Sle$a 
80.87 

^le^. a gupa in Bh 12; 
whether agapain Subaudhu 
29* ; in D 80.82,95 ; in 
Vm 94f ; comprehended by 
Ojas of Mmt 172. 219* ; 
in Bhoja and Vin 238 
^le^a, a fig. in combination 
with other fig 56. 85.163, 
233-34 ; controversy on its 
classification 56. 64-5. 

232f: as underlying vak- 
rokti fig in Rdt 63 ; both 
a verbal and ideal fig, as 
well as a basis of classi¬ 
fication of ideal figs in Rdt 
62, 64-65 ; Ruyyaka's 

development of Ud*s idea 
of aiega 232-34 

iobha. a lak$apa 249 ; an 
excellence of the hero 
271 

araddha as rasa 277* 
aravya (kavya) 77 
4^kbal&. a basis of classify¬ 
ing figs 73 

iffig&ra (rasa), implied in Bh*s 
udira-guna and Vin*s 
k&nti 15 and fn ; in D 
111-12; Rdt on 114-15 ; 
should avoid the dosa 
iruti-kas(a (unmelodious- 
ness) 172 p 73 ; extolled by 
Agp and Bhoja 202.209. 
268.276 i taken as funda¬ 


mental and treated in 
detail by erotic rasa- 
writers 265f, 268 : appears, 
after Bh's description, 
^as madhura or ujjvala 
rasa in Vai$pava trea¬ 
tises 267 ; classification of 
269 

8rftgara-prakasa 202. 209. 

211*. 266. 276. See Bhoja 
Srfigara-tilaka 265. See 
Rudrabhatta 
Sruta, See vyutpatti 
sruti-ka$ta. unmelodiousness, 
a dosa 11, 11*, 173. 183 : 
saukumarya as its opposite 
219* 

fruti>du$ta, indecent, a dosa 11 
Srutyanupiasa, involved in 
D's madhurya 80,110 
tadvat. a dosa 88* 
tadvid-ahlada, pleasure or 
appreciation of the sahr- 
daya (q. v.) 187 
tadutpatti (syllogistic) as 
applied to the inference of 
dhvani197 
tarka-nyaya 73 

Tarupavacaspati. on D's view 
of alaipkara 83 
tatastha-laksapa 153 
Tauta, Bhatta 42.122* 
tad&tmya (syllogistic) applied 
to the inference of dhvani 
197 

tidatmya(ortadrQpya). iden- 
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tity of dhvaoi and bhakti 
153, 197 

tStparya (im^rt), wlietlier it 
can comprehend the tug- 
gefited sense and rasa i.l83; 
136, 153 ; its meaning 148; 
not .universally accepted 
as a function 149,150 
talasthya 122 

tejas. an excellence of the 
hero 271 

Tilaka, Rijanaka 232 
transference (of sense). See 
lak$ana 

trivarga, as the aim of poetry 
39 

tulyayogita 56 
ubhaya^siesa 233 
ubhayalaipkara (mi^ralaipkara 
or ^bdartbalaipkira) first 
admitted by Agp 72, 205 : 
Bhoja on 210: Mmt pa 
221 ; in Vin 238 
udfira, a guna in Bh 15. 113; 
relation to Vm’s kanti 15*, 
97.112-13; Don 15*. 81. 
82, 97 ; in Agp 15*. 
204 ; in Vm 95. 96; 

comprehended by ojas of 
Mmt 172; in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 

lidStta. a gU 94 238 
Q^ta. a fig 63* ;• excluded 
by Vm 101 

Udbhaia, ton- upaml 6, 55; 
omits .yamaku 7* ; treat- 


ment of figs 27*. 5Sf; 00 
utpreksi 29*; scope and 
content of his two works 
54 ; admits vpttis in anu- 
pfflsa 55; omits riti but 
his vfttis correspond to 
Vm’s rftis and Aav*a 
gupas 58,169*. 221*; how 
far recognises rasa 56»' 
113f. 114*; accepts ffinta 
rasa (q. v.) ; relatitm to 
Bhi 54-55. 57 ; influence 
of 57; how far recognises 
suggested sense 52f. 229; 
on saipgfialani and gupa 
59.168* 

uddipana-vibhiva 274 
ujjvala (or madhura) rasa, a 
name for Iffigfira in the 
limited sense of bhakti- 
rasa 267 

Ujjvala-nfla-mapi 267. See 
Rupa Qosvfimin 
ukti. a gi^a 239 
ukti, iabdilaipkSra 204* 
ukti-vaicitrya 97. 189, 230,. 
See vakitrya 

unexpressed (or suggested ele¬ 
ment) in poetry 129f. See 
suggestion 

upac&ra 191. See lakfapl 
upadka-vakratfi compretaiida 
some aspects ot dbvani 
191 

upanfigarikfi, a vftti* ^ 
221 * 
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VpBiiift.« fig, in Bfi*6, 27 ; in 
Medhfivin 30; in Yaska 6* 
(I. 3-6): its grammatical 
iubdiviticHis in Ud 55, in 
Rdt 65. rejected by 
Appayya DlkBita 69; faults 
in its use 30 and jEn, 65. 
88* (see upama-dofa) ; its 
subdivisions in D 85; 
taken by Vm as involved 
in arth&laipkfira 101.163 ; 
compared with rasavat 
193* ; in Agp and Bhoja 
204, 210 ; in combination 
with ilega 233-34 
upamfi-doga, older writers on 
30. 30*. 65 ; included in 
general doga 210. See 
opami 

apamina. a fig# distinguished 
from apamft i. 110; ii. 210 
upandfprapafica. a collective 
name fmr all ideal figs in 
VmlOl 

npemg-ifipaka. a fig 86 
aparilpaka.its introduction as¬ 
cribed to Kohala i. 21 
Upavarga quoted 1.11 
upekfi (philosophical) 262 
Utathya 38 

utkalUdiprilyai a kind of prose 
76* 

tttpaul*vida in Bhoja 208. 
SeeLoUaga 

ut^ya« rasa as 118,132 
ttiptekgi.a fig.in older writers 


29, 30. 86 : pratiya- 

mana utprekgft 61*; in 
Agp and Bhoja 204. 210 
utprekgavayava 86 
uttara. a fig 257 
Qriasvin, a fig. idea of rasa 
included in. by D 111 : 
excluded by Vm 101 
vacefaomi, a rlti 104 
vaicitrya or ukti-vaicitrya. See 
vicchitti and vakrokti 
vaidagdhya-bhafigi-bhaQiti. a 
name for vakrokti (q. v.) 
186 

vaidarbha (kavya), Bha on 46. 
75.79* 

vaidarbha marga, in D 67, 79(. 

See gauda marga 
vaidarbhf rlti. in Vm 90f; 
mentioned by Rdt 60; 
whether it was a reaction 
from the gaudl 91* : in 
Agp 202f : in Bhoja 210; 
in Vis 227* See gaud! rlti 
and rlti 

vaigamya. an upam&-doga. in 
Rdt 65; opposite of samata. 
in D 80.87 

vaifegika (gupa) 203, 209 
vaigpava ideas, influence of 
276; five d^rees of bhakti^ 
rasa, according to 267 
vakiatfi (or vaicitrya or vicchh 
tti or bhapiti). turn of ex¬ 
pression peculiar to poetry 
48,51,18Sf; see vakrokti 
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vakrokti, a fig of sense, in Vm 
48 ; a verbal fig (equivoca¬ 
tion), in Rdt 48 and in all 

writers after Mmt 64 

vakrokti, etymological mean¬ 
ing of 48 ; collective desig¬ 
nation of all alamkaras 
in D and Bha SO, 85 
relation to D*s samadhi 
82 ; as an embellishment 
of poetic speech SOf, 185f ; 
nature of vakrata, vaici- 
trya or vicchitti involved 
48, 50-52 ; produced by 
kavi'pratibba (q. v.) 48, 
186f; synonymous with 
vaidagdhya-bhafigi-bhaniti 
186 : relation to atiSayokti 
and the nature of atiSaya 
(q. v.) or lokatikranta- 
gocarata or lokottaratva 
involved 50, 51,187 ; the 
so-called figs mere aspects 
of, 185*86 ; as the essence 
and only embellishment of 
poetry in Knt’s theory 
18Sf; rasa and dhvani 
included in 32U 191 92 ; 
this view of, developed in 
Knt but disappears in 
later literature 54 ; coex¬ 
tensive with alaipkara 49*, 
185-86 

Vakrokti-jivita or vakrokti- 
jivita-kiia 39, 184f. See 
Kuntaka 


varpa (colour) attibuted to 
each rasa 273* 

varpa-vinyfisa-vakratil. includ¬ 
es vftti, anupr&sa and 
yamaka 191 
varQfibhySsa 27 
varnanuprasa, distinguished 
from Srutyanuprfisa 80* 
varpavfCti. opposite of ^ruty- 
anuprasa 80 

vartman, used for marga (q.v.) 
78 

vastu-dhvani 129, 163. 164, 
173, 177 ; not conveyed by 
abhidhi 152 ; included in 
sainlaksya-krama vyaftgya 
161; in samisokti 162 ; its 
place in a complete scheme 
of dhvani 163-64 ; Abh*s 
view on 166, 177-78 ; pro¬ 
bably not accepted by Bh 
N 183 : can be v&cya and 
anumeya 195f; in Vis 224 
vastu-rasa (sagramyatva) in 

D’s mSdhurya 80, 110-11 
vastu-vakratft 194 
vatsala as rasa 267, 276 
vacaka^lSO* 
vacika abhinaya 17 
vacya or vicyartha, the ex¬ 
pressed element in poetry 
129,150* ; the province of 
abhidhi (q. v.) 145-46; 
an aspect of fnratipidya 
sense 156; accepted by 
Mbh 195 
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viicyavitnaca, a dosa 8*, 282 
vacyopaskira 229 
Vagbhata, Ihe older, mentions 
two ntis i 94 ; does not 
admit dhvani 244 ; on defi- 
iiiiion or poetry 245; 
accepts ten gunas 245 and 
nine rasas 275 ; content of 
of his work 246 ; unortho¬ 
dox standpoint oi\ but in- 
fiuenced by Mmt and Ins 
school 206, 252 
Yagbhata, ihc youngei, 
accepts three ntis 104 ; on 
dhvani 244-45; adopts 
some of Rdt*s figs 63*, 
244 ; limits gunas to three 
254; general standpoint 
206, 245-46, 252 ; content 
of his work 246 ; accepts 
nine rasas 275 ; includes 
practical treatment of 
Poetics 291 

vag-rasa (s^^trutyanuprasa) in 
D’s madhurya 80. 110-111 
vag-vikulpa, figs so named 
when devoid of suggestion 
159. 171, 188 ; Knt’s justi¬ 
fication of 171, 188 
vakovakya, a hg 204* 
vukya-dosa 88, 220 
vakya-nyaya 73 
VSkyapadiya 142, 201 
vakya-vakrati 192 
vSkyiitha-dofa 88 
45 


Vamana. on curna padas 13* ; 
on iva of utpreksa 29 , 
i>ii pratibha and souices 
of poetry 4 if ; object and 
content of his work 89* : 
advance on D 89,93-4 ; 
his theory of riti as tlie 
soul of poetry 35*, 90f, 
on the essentiality of guna 
93f ; his scheme of Sabda- 
and artha-gunas ISf, 93, 
94f, objected to by Mmt 
and others 97, 219*, 221* ; 
on hgs 99f, on the term 
alamkara 99; on the 
relation of guna and alam¬ 
kara 99; on drama and 
rasa 2,102, 112, his ntis 
equalised with three gunas 
of Dhk J04, 168* 171, 
219* 220; on dhvani 

229 ; on paka 240 
Vainaniyas 33*. 98 
vartid, a tig 28, 86 
vasaka-sajja (iiayika) 271 
vasanii latent impression, 
natural or acquired, 126, 
133, l.U, 263f 

vastava, reality as a basis of 
classifying figs 62, 73 
vatsalya. See vatsala 
Vedanta, influence of t36 
veSya 270 

verse, wreJadontoprose in 
Sanskrit poetry 45,76* 
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vibhiva, deftned by Bh20; 
known to Ud but nut to 
Bha 109, 114 ; reltttion to 
rasa, explained by Lollafa 
J I8f, by SaAkuka 119, by 
BhN 123-23, by Abh 130; 
liow generalised and be¬ 
comes alaukika 122, 132- 
33, 161, 261. 264; us 
vyanjaka of the unexpres¬ 
sed rasa and helper of 
rasabhtvyakti 130, 136, 
161-62 ;two kinds of 273- 
74 ; detailed account of, 
in the case of each rasa, 
in Bh and others 273* 
vicSryam&na*famaniya (artha 
59*. 288 

Vicchitti (or vaicitrya, or vak- 
rata, q v.) poetic charm 
involved in vakrokti (q. v.) 
or alamkSra 48, S2, 185 
186*. 230f, 257 ; kwi- 

pratibhS as jts source 48, 
186, 230, 231, 257-58 , its 
etymology 186* 
vidagdha, opposed to 
vidvat 186* 

vidagdha-fflukha-mandana 
85*. 291 

vidheySvimarla, a dofa 199* 
282 

vidna^ 270 

vidyidhara, the oMwt 
scope and model of Idi 


work 23Sf; accepts dOnta 
rtt»a 276; agrees with Db's 
view on rasa 260, 262 
Vidyanitha,^ includes cra- 
maturgy 2, 237 ; accepts 
Bhoja*s classihoation df 
gunas 211*’, 236, 238 and 
Rk*s treatipent- of fig^ 
236; on guna and sam- 
ghafani 224*; character 
and content of his work 
230-40; on p&ka and 
Sayyi (q> v) 24; on 

dhvani 237 

vikftsa. mental activity invol- 
ed in SrAg&ra rasa 262; 
also called vySpti, asso¬ 
ciated 'with prisada 172, 
220*, 256, 262^ 

vik^pa,involvedtn raodra262 
vil&sa, an excellenoe' of the 
hero 271 

vipaksa-vyavartaka (lexical) 
198 

viparita-kalpani, a do^ 88* 
vipralambha-frngara 115,269 
vipralabdhk niyUci 271 
virasa, a dofa 88* 

Vtra (rasa), in O 111 ; 
vibhivas etc. 273* 
virodha (of rasa), Seerasu- 
viro^ 

virodha, a basis clasiifying 
Iifs73 

vkodha. a fig 204 
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(ddla-kik-lolui-), a 
s dofa 10 

idiaiitdhi, a dosa 9, 10, 88*; 

ex{daiiied 239* 
vistan, a guQa 239 
vittiia mental activity asso¬ 
ciated with Ojas 172, 220*, 
2d2; involved in vira rasa 
262 

vi^ama, a dosa 9 
vile^ana-vaicitiya 73 
vile^kti, a iig 101 
vilrintt 126, 137* 
Viivanfitha, includes drama- 
twiy2 ; on kftvya-sarira 
36* on liti 106-7. 226; 
OB l<oUa|a’s view of rasa 
119 ; on Dhk*s definition 
of poetry 157*; influence 
of Abhs theory of rasa 
on 166, 167. 178, 217 224 
259, 262 ; on rasa as the 
essenoe of poetry 224f, 
262f; on riti and vftti 
227*; Jg's criticism of 166, 
178,224 ; admits sinta 
and vatsala 276f as rasas; 
on raablifisa 225, 279 ; 
on vasanft 263 ; on fig 
tasavat 193*; on Mbh's 
theory of anumina 198r; 
cites Agp 202; on Mmt's 
defkoJtiott of poetry 222; 
indebtedness to Mint 222, 
226, 227 ; scope and 


content of his work 283f; 
on natyalamk^ras and 
laksunas 4, 249 ; on bhava 
279 ; value of his work 
227-28 

Vifvesara, his work Alam- 
kara-kaustubha 2S1 
vita 270 

vivak^ii See i mention 
vivaksitanyapara-vacya (dhva- 
ni), based on abhidha 160 ; 
includes lasa in its scope 
I60f 

vrtta-gandhi. a kind of prose 
76* 

vTtti, sound adjustment con¬ 
nected with anuprasa 55, 
64, 80*, 105* ; two kinds In 
Bha three in Ud and fiive 
in Rdt. 55, 58. 64 ; not con¬ 
nected with dramatic vftti 
55* ; related to rasa by later 
writers 55, 105*, 227* ; its 
relation to riti 104, 105*, 

169*, 220-21 

vftti, style of dramatic com¬ 
position (to he distinguish¬ 
ed from anuprasa-vrtti) 
56 , 105* 

Vfttivkrttika 149 

vrttyaftga 4 

vfttyanuprasa, alliteration 
based on vrtti (q.v.) 55,6^* 
221*, 227* 
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vyabliicari-bhava. See saAcIri- 
bhava 

vyakti-vuda. Sec Abhinava- 
gupia 

vyangya ariha, the suggested 
sense, older v/riters un 
52-4,(50, 116, 139f; the 
idea of, not traceable in 
early speculative literature 
139, 145 ; not compassable 
by abhidha 151 f : nor by 
tatparya 153 ; nor by 
laksana 153-54; its relation 
to the expressed sense 154, 
162,174 and to indica¬ 
ted sense 154f; not accep¬ 
ted when the prayojana of 
laksana is not ciiarmtng 
135 ; whether inferrible 
(anumeya) 155-56, 195; as 
an aspect of pralipadya 
^ artha 156 ; when called 
dhvani par excellence 110, 
157 ; as the ‘soul* of poetry 
157f ; classification of 157, 
59, 160f, 255f; three 
aspect of 163f, 195r 
vyanjaka 130, 150* 
vyanjana-vrili, the function of 
word and sense which 
reveals the unexpressed or 
rasa 129, 136, 180, 225 ; its 
non-recognition in early 
speculation 139, 144, 162 ; 
explained as anyathSsiddha 


vyapira 140; theory of, 
how rcUiiod to sphtoa- 
theory 142-44; parallels 
to its idea of manifestation 
144; compichends tatparya 
150 ; defined and explained 
150; denied by some 
writers 151 ; grounds for 
postulating ISif; traced 
buck to other recognised 
vrttis 180; not identical 
laksana 153f, or with both 
combined 154, or with 
tatparya 153; not com¬ 
passed by anumana 155f; 
as the special doctrine of 
the dhvani-theorists 157, 
how explained by reac¬ 
tionary writers 179, 184, 

191-92 

vyartha, a dosa 9 
vyaja-stuti, a fig 52, 53. 86 
vySpti-karana (ojas) 172, See 
vikasa 

vyutpatti culture, as the 
source of poetry, called 
£ruta by D 42 

vyutpanna, a dosa opposite 
of D's prasSda 80, 87 
yamaka, a fig in Bh S ; treat¬ 
ment of, in early writers 
7*, 62, 64, 85, 100; the 
term ^abdabhy&sa used for 
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7 ; distinguished from anu- 
prisa 27*; omitted by Ud 

64 

yathBsamkhya, a guna 204 
yathSisamkhya, a fig (also call¬ 
ed samkhyana or krama) 
29 ; rejected by Knt and 
Rk230 


yati-bhrasta, a dosa 10 
yaugiki, a guna 204 
yavadarthala, a fig 205 
YaySvariyas 292-, 293 
yopyata, compatibility of 
words 149 
yukti, a laksana 249 
yukti, 4 Sabdalamkara 204* 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Vol. i. p. 99. Add the following as fn. 4. to 1. 12 ; For a review 
of the Alamkara-section in the Agni-purana sec Suresh 
Mohan Bhattacharya in Bulletin of DCRI, xx, pt. i, 
pp. 42-49. 

p. 202, fn 1. 1. 2 Read Sabda- (for $adha-). 

p 292, No. 69. Read BHASYA 

p. 294, in I, Read Catalogue after Tanjore. 

Vol. ii. p, 141, 1. 28. Read kuiagriyayH 

p. 173, 1.2andp. 183, 1. 28. Read sruti-kasta both in 
places. 

p. 204,1. 13 Read prasastata. 





